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THE  TEACHING  OF  ELEMENTARY  MUSIC 

By  CHARLES  H.  FARNSWORTH,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  in  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  MARI  R.  HOFER,  Instructor  in 
Music  in  Teachers  College. 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  Horace  Mann  School  the  aim  of  the  teacher  of  music 
for  pupils  entering  the  first  grade  is  to  induce  them  to  join  in 
the  singing.  To  this  end  the  songs  are  chosen  for  their  attract- 
ive qualities.  After  the  pupils  commence  to  take  part  with  pleas- 
ure, the  teacher  tries  to  improve  the  singing  by  drawing  attention 
to  the  significance  of  the  song.  If  it  is  a  marching  song  the  pupils 
must  sit  up  straight,  take  a  good  breath,  have  their  voices  clear, 
and  pronounce  distinctly  so  that  a  listener  can  know  what  they 
are  singing  about.  If  it  is  a  cradle  song  the  tone  must  be  very  ex- 
pressive ;  it  must  put  the  doll  to  sleep.  And  so  from  the  thought 
of  the  song  good  habits  in  breathing,  tone  production,  articula- 
tion and  musically  expressive  singing  are  developed. 

This  most  valuable  initial  work  in  music-thinking  is  largely 
done  by  suggestion  and  example.  The  pupil  learns  through  try- 
ing to  give  vocal  expression  to  what  he  feels.  The  work  is 
aesthetic  in  nature. 

But  though  this  kind  of  work  would  teach  the  pupils  to  sing 
well  and  make  them  critical  of  musical  performance,  it  would  not 
be  sufficient.  For  in  order  to  exercise  the  ability  thus  gained 
the  musical  student  must  be  able  to  read  from  notation.  That 
is,  the  tonal  relationships  expressed  by  differences  of  pitch,  dura- 
tion and  stress,  which  make  up  the  melody  of  a  song,  must  be 
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separately  recognized  and  associated  with  their  symbols,  so  that 
the  new  combinations  that  each  melody  presents  can  be  con- 
ceived from  the  symbol,  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  singing  from 
notation. 

It  is  evident  that  this  presents  to  the  teacher  a  problem 
radically  different  from  the  first.  For  instead  of  passing  from 
musical  feeling  to  vocal  utterance,  as  in  a  melody,  the  melody 
itself  is  held  in  the  memory  and  its  parts  analyzed  in  order  to 
learn  the  relationships  in  tone  that  go  to  make  it  up.  This  is 
destructive  of  the  musical  feeling,  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  work, 
and  introduces  an  analytic  scientific  procedure,  which  includes 
the  observing  and  classifying  of  tonal  phenomena,  and  learning 
and  associating  them  with  their  symbols.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
two  methods  of  music  study,  which  we  shall  term  the  imitative 
and  the  structural,  are  both  essential  in  a  complete  scheme  of 
musical  education.  It  is  the  purpose  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Record  to  describe  how  these  two  opposing  methods  of  music 
study  may  be  carried  on  so  as  to  complement  each  other. 

In  Part  I,  the  teaching  of  the  structure  of  music  is  de- 
scribed. This  begins,  not  with  the  units  of  rhythm  and  pitch 
independent  of  their  melodic  relationship,  but  with  a  melodic 
thought,  conceived  by  the  pupil.  In  the  effort  to  define  this 
thought,  vocally  and  visually,  the  various  relationships  of  its  parts, 
such  as  intervals  of  duration  and  pitch,  are  learned.  The 
following  songs  made  by  the  pupils  illustrate  the  principle: 


Come        lit 


tie 


Rob   -    in 


and 


sing 


to 


me. 


Birds  are     sing  -  ing,  Bells    are     ring-ing,  Spring  a -gain     is     here. 


4- — c- 


Rob-in    red-breast,    Rob-in  red-breast,  Sings   a    song    of    glee. 


-gi- 


Spring     is         com  -  ing,    Birds 


ire     hum-ming,  Buzz,    buzz,  buzz. 


:r — X 


^- 


-2^ 
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In  these  song-sentences  the  pupil  is  first  led  to  express  him- 
self in  rhythmical  words ;  this  gives  a  form  for  the  melodic 
thought.  After  the  melody  has  been  conceived  and  sung,  so  that 
it  is  well  defined  in  the  memory,  the  pupil  learns  the  nature 
of  the  relative  stress  expressed  through  it;  what  notes  are 
long  and  what  short ;  which  are  high  and  which  low.  The  sound 
names,  rhythmically  grouped,  are  then  written  by  him.  The 
above  songs  were  thus  indicated  by  third  grade  pupils  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School.  Thus  the  relationships  of  the  tones  of  the 
melody  are  learned,  not  as  independent  relationships,  but  as 
means  to  an  end. 

This  method  of  procedure  brings  the  structural  work  into 
harmony  with  the  imitative  work  described  in  Part  II,  where 
all  the  elements  necessary  for  good  tone  production,  such  as  breath- 
ing, resonance  and  articulation,  are  developed  out  of  the  thought 
of  the  song. 

Besides  the  immediate  aim  of  the  music  teacher,  whether 
this  be  to  develop  the  sesthetic  qualities  or  the  structural  thought 
of  the  song,  there  is  the  more  general  aim  of  the  public  at  large, 
whose  estimate  of  music  is  rather  social  than  aesthetic.  This 
public  is  somewhat  restive  of  any  serious  treatment  of  music;  it 
wants  the  immediate  benefit  that  the  pupils  get  in  united  singing 
without  the  sacrifice  of  much  time  and  energy.  This  is  a  very 
potent  element  in  modifying  the  music  work  in  the  schools, 
limiting  the  time  and  influencing  the  methods  used.  Not  only 
may  this  influence  be  against  any  systematic  work,  but  it  may 
combine  with  the  shaping  influence  of  a  supervisor  who  empha- 
sizes the  structural  work  in  music,  or  with  that  of  one  emphasizing 
the  sesthetic  element. 

We  thus  have  three  distinct  types  of  musical  work  in  schools, 
according  to  the  combined  influence  of  teachers  and  public.  In 
one  type  little  systematic  work  is  done,  the  pupils  merely  coming 
together  at  the  music  period  to  sing  songs;  in  the  second,  the 
song  element  is  almost  entirely  lost  in  an  effort  to  master  the 
technical  difficulties  of  the  structure  of  music;  in  the  third,  the 
time  is  almost  entirely  taken  up  in  learning  the  sesthetic  expres- 
sions of  music,  the  pupil  failing  to  gain  sufficient  knowledge  and 
discipline  to  serve  as  a  base  for  the  critical  capacity  thus  developed. 

In  order  to  show  the  conception  of  the  aim  of  music  by  the 
general  public,  and  to  illustrate  the  three  influences  mentioned 
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above  so  that  the  general  reader  may  appreciate  their  sig- 
nificance, Chapter  I  is  devoted,  first,  to  the  imaginary  proceed- 
ings of  a  school  board  discussing  the  possible  introduction  of 
music,  and  second,  to  the  visits  to  three  typical  schools  of  a  com- 
mittee of  this  board,  appointed  to  find  out  how  music  should 
be  taught.  This  gives  the  necessary  setting  for  Chapter  II,  in 
which  is  described  the  method  for  observing  and  defining  musical 
rhythm  with  reference  to  both  stress  and  duration.  Chapter  III 
gives  the  application  of  the  same  method  to  the  observation  and 
definition  of  relative  pitch,  with  an  explanation  of  the  causes 
that  make  staff  notation  so  difficult;  while  Chapter  IV  shows 
how  this  method  is  applied  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  with  the 
additional  work  required  in  connection  with  its  use  in  Music  i, 
in  Teachers  College. 

PART  I 

THE  AWAKENING  AND  DEFINING  OF  FEELING  IN  MUSIC 
THROUGH  THE  STUDY  OF  ITS  NOTATION 

By  CHARLES  H.  FARNSWORTH,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  in 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

CHAPTER  I 
Limitations  of  School  Work  in  Music 

An  election  takes  place  in  a  small  and  thriving  city,  and  the 
new  school  board  meets  to  discuss  plans  of  work.  There  is  a 
proposition  to  introduce  music  in  the  schools.  A  member  repre- 
senting the  dominant  political  machine  says  he  is  in  favor  of 
having  music  taught.  He  is  an  illiterate  man,  who  would  not 
know  what  the  word  aesthetic  means,  and  who  has  a  decided  con- 
tempt for  anything  "  artistic."  At  the  same  time  he  is  a  "  hail- 
fellow  well  met,"  an  active  worker  in  a  number  of  lodges,  and 
is  in  good  control  of  his  district.  In  advocating  the  teaching 
of  music  he  admits  that  he  can't  sing  a  note,  but  complains  that 
when  the  lodge  rises  for  "  Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot,"  it 
tries  him  sorely  that  he  can't  join  in.  He  is  an  ardent  champion 
of  brotherliness  and  friendship,  and  believes  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  all  the  children  to  sing  heartily  together. 

The  next  member  of  the  school  board  to  express  himself  is 
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a  banker  who  has  no  children  but  who  represents  large  financial 
interests.  He  says  that  the  city  is  near  the  limit  of  its  bonded 
indebtedness,  that  many  school  houses  are  needed  for  which 
money  must  be  borrowed,  that  the  introduction  of  music  will 
require  increased  expense,  that  the  children  are  not  taught  even 
the  three  R's  any  too  well  and  that  to  add  the  fad  of  music  would 
be  the  height  of  absurdity. 

This  brings  the  school  principal  to  his  feet.  He  states  that 
there  are  recitations  in  twelve  or  thirteen  different  studies  each 
week ;  he  describes  how  hard  the  children  are  working  in  the  two 
sessions  a  day,  and  says  that  pupils  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades 
carry  home  three  to  four  books  every  evening;  he  declares  that 
the  accusation  of  the  banker  that  the  children  are  not  learning 
the  three  R's  is  false,  that  altogether  too  much  is  required  of 
them,  and  that  many  break  down ;  and  he  believes  that  the  intro- 
duction of  music  would  enliven  the  school  day,  awaken  interest 
in  school  life  and  be  a  healthful  change  from  too  close  application 
to  books. 

The  subject  of  music  has  av/akened  in  the  lawyer  member 
of  the  school  board  memories  of  his  preparatory  and  college  days. 
How  clear  is  the  recollection  of  the  songs  of  those  days,  and 
how  richly  prized  are  the  friendships  that  those  songs  seem  to 
have  cemented !  After  describing  an  instance  or  two  of  his  col- 
lege life,  he  declares  that  he  would  not  exchange  the  influences 
of  the  songs  of  those  years  for  the  value  gained  from  any  other 
study.  He  thinks  the  children  ought  to  be  taught  to  sing  a  lot 
of  good  songs,  and  that  they  should  know  them  by  heart ;  he  likes 
to  hear  them  singing  on  the  street. 

This  starts  memories  in  an  old  war  veteran  member.  He 
recalls  the  camp  songs  and  how  the  men  were  comforted  and 
nerved  by  them.  He  thinks  the  singing  on  present  public  occa- 
sions lifeless  compared  with  that  of  the  war  period,  and  declares 
that  if  we  are  going  to  make  patriotic  citizens  we  must  not  only 
hoist  the  flag  on  the  school  house,  but  teach  the  children  the 
patriotic  songs  of  the  country.  After  the  discussion  a  vote  is 
taken  and  it  is  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
matter. 

Whatever  else  might  be  said  on  such  an  occasion,  or  what 
might  be  left  unsaid,  the  above  represents  fairly  well  the  aro-u- 
ments   that   would   likely   be   presented    for   the   introduction   of 
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music  in  the  schools,  and  shows  that  the  reason  for  advocating 
music  as  a  school  study  is  that  it  has  a  social  or  institutional 
value.  The  politician,  the  principal,  the  lawyer,  the  veteran, 
merely  represent  different  phases  of  institutional  life;  not  one  of 
them  is  interested  in  "  art  for  art's  sake."  Additional  testimony, 
drawn  from  the  family  and  religious  life  of  the  community, 
would  only  increase  the  arguments  for  the  institutional  value  of 
music  to  the  community.  We  believe  this  institutional  value  is 
the  aim  and  purpose  for  which  music  exists  in  the  schools. 

Let  us  now  consider,  by  following  the  investigations  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  school  board,  what  would  be  the 
first  steps  toward  accomplishing  this  aim.  Three  towns  are  se- 
lected for  observation.  In  the  first  town  visited  music  has  been 
taught  for  a  number  of  years.  The  authorities  could  not  find 
any  one  trained  for  public  school  music-teaching,  so  they  asked 
the  leading  German  Professor  of  Music,  a  bushy-haired,  short- 
sighted violinist,  whose  whole  life  was  in  his  work,  to  take  charge 
of  the  music  in  the  schools.  His  experience  in  violin  teaching 
has  already  made  him  aware  of  the  inability  of  the  average  child 
to  read  music,  but  he  does  not  undestand  why,  with  no  violin 
to  play,  the  children  should  find  much  difficulty  in  singing  from 
notation.  He  does  not  remember  when  he  himself  learned  to  do 
this,  the  notation  of  music  having  always  meant  something  defi- 
nite in  tone  to  him.  Of  course  the  children  need  a  little  explana- 
tion as  to  the  signature  of  keys,  the  relative  length  of  notes  and 
the  time  signature  and  bar  marks ;  but  this  seems  all  very  simple 
and  easily  remembered,  so  with  a  blackboard  and  his  violin  he 
begins  the  lessons.  The  children  in  a  number  of  grades  are 
brought  together,  and  a  few  brief  explanations  concerning  the 
drawing  of  the  staff  and  the  placing  of  the  notes  of  various 
lengths  upon  it  are  given.  Then  they  begin  to  sing,  and  since 
the  clear  tone  of  the  violin  is  always  to  be  heard,  and  is  especially 
strong  in  all  difficult  passages,  they  soon  learn  a  number  of 
pieces.  Books  are  introduced.  The  children  observe  that  when 
the  notes  go  up  the  voices  go  up ;  that  when  the  notes  are  hud- 
dled together  and  appear  pretty  black  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ; 
but  that  when  a  note  looks  like  a  circle  they  have  to  stop  and 
listen  to  the  counts  or  taps  of  the  violin  bow  to  know  when  to 
leave  it  for  another  note. 

Such  a  process  is  going  on  when  our  committee  comes  to 
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investigate.  The  authorities  are  enthusiastic  about  the  school 
music,  the  professor  being  spoken  of  as  a  remarkable  genius  in 
teaching  the  children  how  to  sing.  Our  committee  is  invited  to 
some  of  the  opening  exercises.  The  gong  strikes  and  the  patter 
of  feet  begins  all  over  the  building;  soon  from  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent doors  columns  of  children  file  in  with  military  precision. 
The  principal  explains  that  the  gentlemen  have  come  from  a 
neighboring  city  to  hear  them  sing  and  that  he  hopes  every  one 
will  do  his  duty.  Six  or  seven  hundred  pairs  of  eyes  are  fastened 
upon  the  strangers  and  a  silent  resolution  to  do  his  best  is  taken 
by  each  child.  The  children  have  been  under  similar  conditions 
before;  they  know  pretty  well  which  song  will  be  selected  and 
what  is  expected  from  them.  The  accompanist  at  the  square 
piano  strikes  a  chord  and  all  is  attention ;  a  second  chord,  the  chil- 
dren rise,  all  moving  together  like  a  machine ;  a  third  chord,  and 
the  books  are  in  position ;  one  measure  now  is  beaten  with  the 
bow  and  "  America  "  swings  off.  The  tone  is  not  what  you 
would  call  sweet.  What  can  one  expect  from  children  who  spend 
most  of  their  lives  on  the  streets,  shouting  to  each  other  above 
the  roar  of  the  crowd?  There  is  no  shading  or  phrasing.  Both 
would  endanger  the  doing  one's  duty  with  the  tune.  The  pro- 
fessor may  possibly  have  his  way  v/ith  the  more  elaborate  show- 
pieces, but  as  for  the  patriotic  songs,  the  principal  insists  that 
they  shall  go  with  spirit  right  through,  and  the  spirit  consists  in 
the  utmost  volume  of  tone  that  the  little  throats  can  produce. 
And  this  is  what  the  children  like. 

After  the  general  exercises  some  of  the  instruction  work  in 
music  is  listened  to.  A  number  of  the  upper  grades  come  to- 
gether, and  the  professor,  with  an  accompanist,  begins  teaching 
a  part  song  for  the  coming  Christmas  celebration.  It  is  a  new 
piece  to  the  pupils,  so  the  accompanist  first  plays  it  through. 
Then  after  some  preliminary  explanation  it  is  attempted  by  the 
children  with  the  accompanist.  After  a  few  brief  measures  the 
clouds  begin  to  gather  around  the  professor's  brow,  and  finally 
the  nervous  rap  of  the  bow  brings  the  growing  discords  to  a 
silence.  It  is  now  decided  that  the  parts  shall  try  the  difficult 
passages  separately.  The  exact  place  and  the  notation  are  pointed 
out  by  counting  the  bars.  Then  the  alto  passage  alone  is  played 
by  the  piano  and  violin.  This  is  tried  with  the  singers  a  number 
of  times,  and  then  the  alto  and  soprano  are  attempted  together. 
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When  that  is  thoroughly  learned,  the  more  difficult  problem  of 
the  bass  and  tenor  is  attacked.  First,  the  gruff  voice  of  the  pro- 
fessor helps  the  basses  with  their  awkward  skips,  and  their  part 
is  tried  over  and  over  with  the  piano  drumming  out  octaves. 
Then  the  tenors  take  their  turn,  after  which  they  are  combined 
with  the  basses.  Then  all  the  parts  are  tried  together.  But  the 
whole  effect  is  not  quire  satisfactory.  New  combinations  be- 
tween bass  and  soprano  and  alto  and  tenor  are  made,  till  finally 
the  difficulties  are  conquered.  As  the  time  is  now  almost  up, 
two  or  three  familiar  pieces  are  performed,  to  show  the  strangers 
what  the  chorus  really  can  do. 

In  the  lower  grades  the  process  is  similar,  but  more  easily 
managed.  Since  there  is  but  one  part,  there  is  no  putting  one 
another  out  by  the  separate  movements  of  the  different  voices, 
and  the  song  is  soon  learned.  The  children  have  no  suspicion 
that  they  cannot  readily  read  music,  and  their  enthusiasm  and 
interest  in  the  work  are  very  apparent. 

The  committee  in  summing  up  their  observations  are  con- 
vinced that  music  in  the  school  is  a  good  thing,  and  that  teaching 
it  need  not  be  difficult  nor  expensive.  They  are  especially 
pleased  to  find  that  it  takes  so  little  time  to  get  results.  One  of 
them,  however,  having  a  musical  friend  in  the  city,  decides  to 
ask  his  opinion  of  the  music  work  done  in  this  school.  This 
friend  is  emphatic  in  the  statement  that  it  would  be  better  not 
to  attempt  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  schools.  His  experience 
has  taught  him  that  though  the  children  gain  some  knowledge 
of  the  notation,  it  is  too  vague  and  general  to  be  utilized  as  a 
basis  for  further  development  without  going  over  the  whole  sub- 
ject from  the  beginning,  and  even  this  is  difficult  because  of  the 
bad  habits  acquired  in  thoughtless  singing  from  notes.  The 
fresh  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  destroyed,  and  as  far  as  the 
tone  work  is  concerned,  he  is  sure  that  it  is  decidedly  injurious, 
that  delicate  voices  are  constantly  being  strained  and  that 
naturally  good  voices  are  made  rough  and  harsh  by  the  forcing 
up  of  the  chest  register  for  the  high  tones.  When  asked  about 
the  social  value  of  music  he  admits  that  the  children  have  learned 
some  good  songs,  and  that  in  public  performances  they  give, 
apart  from  tone  quality,  a  fairly  intelligent  rendering  of  pieces. 
The  committee  are  somewhat  disappointed  in  these  criticisms,  but 
on  thinking  the  matter  over  they  recall  the  arguments  at  the  board 
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meeting  for  the  introduction  of  music,  and  knowing  the  friend 
to  be  a  music  teacher,  they  discount  the  criticisms  as  belonging 
to  the  vagaries  of  musical  cranks  and  go  their  way. 

In  the  second  town  visited,  music  has  not  been  taught  as  long 
as  in  the  first,  and  the  subject  has  been  introduced  with  more 
consideration.  The  man  engaged  to  teach  it  had  done  some 
special  studying,  his  own  musical  work  having  been  with  the 
eminent  teachers  who  gave  the  impulse  to  systematic  music  study 
thirty  years  ago.  This  man  was  of  the  intellectual  rather  than 
the  emotional  type  of  musician.  He  had  observed  the  lack  of 
definite  results  in  music  reading  in  schools  of  the  type  just  de- 
scribed, and  had  systematically  gone  to  work  to  overcome  this 
difficulty.  To  him  the  aim  of  music  study  in  the  schools  was 
the  ability  to  read  fairly  difficult  music  at  sight.  On  this  ability 
to  read,  all  else  in  music  depended;  hence  towards  the  acquiring 
of  this  ability  all  the  time  and  energy  spent  in  music  should  be 
directed. 

The  committee  do  not  reach  the  school  in  time  to  hear  the 
opening  exercises.  They  would  have  found  these,  however,  of 
the  same  general  characteristics  as  those  in  the  first  town  vis- 
ited, except  that  the  music  selected  is  less  of  the  classical  Ger- 
man type  and  more  on  a  level  with  the  popular  demand.  Having 
heard  much  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  and  the  ability  of 
the  children  to  read  music  at  sight,  the  committee  are  determined 
to  make  a  systematic  observation  of  the  various  grades. 

They  begin  with  the  first  grade,  and  though  the  term  is  not 
far  advanced,  they  find  the  children  already  using  books  which 
contain  music  so  arranged  that  the  duration  of  the  notes  except 
at  the  close  of  phrases  where  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  pro- 
long tones,  exactly  agrees  with  the  pulse  feeling.  Thus,  though 
rhythm  and  notation  are  necessarily  used,  practically  no  rhythmic 
problems  are  presented,  the  whole  attention  being  placed  on  the 
pitch  relationships.  In  connection  with  the  book  work,  columns 
of  numbers  in  rows  of  seven  or  eight  figures  are  put  on  the  black- 
board. The  figure  i  represents  the  tone  of  the  pitchpipe,  or  a 
tone  reckoned  from  it ;  2,  the  next  note  above  it,  and  so  on,  until 
8  is  reached.  The  scale  has  been  learned  as  a  tune  to  which 
words  descriptive  of  ascent  and  descent  have  been  arranged.  It 
has  then  been  sung  to  several  vowel  tones,  and  then  to  numbers, 
until  an  association  has  been  formed  between  each  tone  and  its 
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distance  from  the  initial  or  starting  tone.  In  this  way  4  means 
the  fourth  note ;  7,  the  seventh  note ;  7  with  a  mark  under  it,  the 
next  note  below  i ;  2  with  a  mark  over  it,  the  tone  above  8.  The 
children  are  first  drilled  in  singing  the  numbers  from  dictation, 
a  certain  system  being  followed.  They  first  sing  i,  then  2;  when 
I  and  2  are  thoroughly  learned,  i,  2  and  3  are  taken  up.  After 
3  has  been  thoroughly  associated  with  the  third  tone,  2  is  left 
out  and  the  skip  from  i  to  3  practiced.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished  4  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on,  until  the 
eighth  tone  is  reached;  then  the  order  is  reversed,  and,  starting 
with  the  eighth  tone,  the  seventh,  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  are  prac- 
ticed downwards.  When  this  preliminary  drill  is  accomplished 
various  combinations  of  distances  are  attempted. 

After  review  work  from  the  blackboard,  the  children  begin  to 
apply  the  numbers  to  the  staff.  They  are  told  that  i  is  repre- 
sented by  the  first  line  of  the  staff,  2  by  the  space  above  it,  and 
so  on.  After  the  pitch  of  i  is  given,  the  children  sing  from  the 
pointer,  giving  the  correct  number  to  the  line  or  space  that  repre- 
sents it.  To  help  at  the  very  beginning,  numbers  instead  of  notes 
are  marked  on  the  lines  and  spaces.  After  considerable  drill 
with  the  first  line  as  number  i,  the  series  is  changed  and  the 
second  line  is  taken  as  number  i.  This  changes  all  the  numbers 
with  reference  to  lines  and  spaces,  but  it  does  not  take  long  for 
the  children  to  adopt  the  new  presentation.  Neither  is  it  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  memory  when  the  numbers  are  changed  to  notes,  all 
representing  the  same  denomination,  such  as  quarter  notes. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  line  or  space  which  is  to  represent  number 
I,  the  note  that  falls  on  this  line  or  space  is  sung  as  i,  and  the 
entire  series  is  thus  established.  The  committee  are  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  how  readily  the  little  folks  sing  from  the  staff  with 
the  aid  of  the  pointer.  If  so  much  can  be  done  in  the  first  part 
of  the  first  year,  what  may  not  be  done  by  the  end  of  the  eighth 
year  ? 

They  go  on  to  the  next  room,  the  second  grade.  Here  the 
children  have  reviewed  the  first  grade  Work  and  are  now  taking 
more  difficult  skips  among  the  tones ;  they  have  learned  the  letter 
names  of  the  lines  and  spaces,  so  that  when  i  is  on  any  line  or 
space  they  can  give  the  letter  name  of  that  line  or  space;  and 
they  understand  that  this  causes  the  whole  series  to  be  called  in 
the  key  of  that  letter.  They  are  thus  able  to  sing  in  a  number 
of  keys,  and  are  learning  to  recognize  these  by  marks  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  staff  called  flats  and  sharps.  A  little 
formula  has  been  learned  to  assist  in  this  operation,  and  when 
a  child  is  asked  what  key  the  piece  is  in,  he  promptly  repeats  the 
formula  and  pronounces  the  key.  There  is  some  change  in  the 
movement  of  the  tones;  occasionally  a  pulse  occurs  out  of  the 
usual  monotony,  when  two  tones  are  sung  in  the  time  of  one. 
Considerable  variety  in  the  notation  is  secured  by  changing  the 
denomination  of  the  pulse  from  the  quarter  note  used  in  the  first 
grade  to  a  half  note  or  an  eighth  note.  But  the  actual  differ- 
ences in  the  length  of  tones  used  are  limited  practically  to  three :  a 
medium  length  corresponding  to  the  pulse;  a  long,  uniting  two 
or  three  pulses,  and  a  short,  where  two  tones  are  sung  to  the 
time  of  one  pulse. 

After  the  regular  drill  the  teacher  turns  to  a  different  part 
of  the  book,  and  explaining  that  here  is  a  song  that  the  children 
have  not  seen,  asks  them  to  read  it  at  sight.  They  are  ques- 
tioned pretty  closely,  first,  as  to  where  i  is,  and  second,  as  to 
where,  if  the  i  were  in  such  a  place,  3  and  5  would  come.  They 
are  cautioned  with  reference  to  the  quick  notes,  and  after  the 
key  note  is  given  the  teacher  taps  out  the  rhythm  of  the  first 
two  measures.  The  children  then  sing  the  song  through  to  the 
decided  tap  of  the  teacher.  The  result  surprises  the  committee; 
though  the  teacher  has  called  it  a  song,  it  does  not  correspond  to 
their  idea  of  what  a  song  should  be.  To  be  sure  on  this  point, 
therefore,  they  ask  to  hear  another  selection.  Books  are  closed 
and  the  name  of  a  familiar  song  suggested.  Instantly  the  chil- 
dren's faces  brighten.  Evidently,  from  the  animation  expressed, 
the  opportunity  to  sing  a  familiar  song  is  a  treat  to  these  chil- 
dren. After  a  preliminary  tapping  of  the  rhythm  the  tune  is 
started,  and  is  gone  through,  accompanied  by  the  mechanical  regu- 
larity of  the  teacher's  taps.  The  syllables  of  the  words  are  used 
as  so  much  material  with  which  to  clothe  the  tones.  Hence  they 
are  emphasized  and  divided  regardless  of  their  natural  pronuncia- 
tion. In  fact,  judging  from  the  similar  manner  of  singing  the 
different  verses,  there  is  apparently  no  connection  between  the 
thought  expressed  in  the  words  and  the  tonal  expression.  The 
children  have  evidently  been  told  to  open  their  mouths,  for  some 
of  the  conscientious  little  chicks  in  the  front  seats  are  performing 
such  curious  antics  with  their  faces  that  the  visitors  forget,  in 
watching  them,  to  listen  to  the  music. 

A  third  grade  is  next  visited.     The  process  here  is  similar 
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to  that  in  the  second.  Variety  has  been  added  to  tone  duration  by 
the  introduction  of  the  dotted  note  both  for  the  pulse  and  the 
half  pulse,  and  by  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  chromatic  tone 
such  as  sharp  4,  or  flat  7.  This  performance  is  more  in  accord 
with  the  visitors'  idea  of  music,  but  there  is  still  a  somewhat  dis- 
turbing systematic  precision  about  it.  They  are  told,  however, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  strong  features  of  this  method  of  teaching. 
The  management  of  the  work  is  also  systematized,  the  children's 
standing  in  music  being  put  on  their  report  cards,  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  study.  This  causes  considerable  friction,  but  is  in- 
sisted upon  as  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  necessary 
in  music  reading. 

In  the  fourth  grade  a  new  feature  is  introduced  into  the  work 
which  adds  greatly  to  its  interests  and  difficulty.  This  is  the 
singing  in  two  parts,  alto  and  soprano.  It  is  introduced  in  the 
same  systematic  manner  as  the  first  work.  First,  one  part  remains 
on  a  tone  while  the  other  part  changes  to  a  tone  harmonious  with 
it.  Then  little  songs,  where  the  parts  move  exactly  together, 
mostly  in  thirds  and  sixths,  are  attempted. 

The  fifth  grade  develops  the  part  work  still  further,  intro- 
ducing greater  variety  in  rhythmic  movement  and  giving  atten- 
tion to  such  effects  as  are  produced  when  a  note  at  the  end  of 
one  measure  is  tied  over  to  the  first  part  of  the  next.  This,  how- 
ever, destroys  the  effect  of  the  measure  accent,  and  endangers 
the  stability  of  the  whole  performance.  Another  order  of  tones 
called  the  minor  scale  is  also  being  practiced.  In  the  sixth  grade 
three-part  work  is  being  attempted.  This  adds  still  further  to 
the  interest  of  the  music,  but  has  a  tendency  to  keep  one  class  of 
students  on  high  and  another  class  on  low  tones ;  while  those  who 
least  need  it  are  having  the  most  practice  in  tone-thinking  by 
singing  on  the  middle  part,  where  the  danger  of  being  thrown  off 
by  the  part  above  or  lielow  is  the  greatest.  Then,  too,  because  it 
is  a  difficult  part  the  best  singers  are  chosen  for  it.  In  the 
seventh  grade  some  of  the  larger  boys  are  able  to  take  a  bass,  and 
in  the  eighth  grade  four-part  harmony  is  attempted,  the  tenor 
being  helped  out  by  the  lower  altos. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  learning  a  song  in  this  school  is 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  first  one  visited,  except  that  the 
pupils  are  obliged  to  sing  the  songs  at  first  without  an  accom- 
paniment.   Where  this  can  not  be  done  with  the  words  a  vowel 
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tone  is  taken,  and  where  this  is  too  difficult  the  numbers  are 
used.  Each  tonal  relationship  is  considered  a  problem  in  itself, 
and  the  whole  attention  is  focused  on  the  exact  production  of 
these  relationships.  The  musical  swing  and  go  of  the  piece,  in- 
stead of  being  imagined  and  used  as  an  assistance  in  thinking 
these  relationships,  is  only  the  result  of  the  exact  production  of 
the  tonal  successions.  It  is  as  if  a  person  should  when  reading 
put  his  whole  attention  on  giving  the  exact  tonal  significance  of 
each  letter.  This  method  might  produce  exact  enunciation,  but 
hardly  fluency  in  reading. 

The  visitors  are  disappointed  to  see  that  after  the  apparent 
fluency  shown  in  the  second  and  third  grades  there  seems  to  be 
so  much  difficulty  in  learning  a  new  piece  in  the  eighth  grade. 
Though  the  children  appear  to  have  gained  a  considerable  amount 
of  accurate  knowledge  of  music,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
helpful  toward  realizing  the  purpose  for  which  music  was  advo- 
cated in  the  committee  meeting.  In  fact,  in  the  school  just  visited, 
there  is  a  decided  loss  on  the  social  side  of  musical  life.  All  the 
work  seems  to  be  precise  and  exact,  but  lacks  warmth  and  expres- 
sive qualities,  and  there  is  little  general  enthusiasm.  Some  of 
the  more  clever  children  enjoy  the  exercise  of  the  technical  power 
which  has  been  gained,  but  this  good  result  is  offset  by  an  equally 
large  number  of  pupils  who  are  totally  unable  to  think  tones  and 
associate  them  with  their  symbols.  To  the  latter  the  whole  study 
is  a  disagreeable  punishment,  with  hardly  a  relieving  feature, 
although  they  do  occasionally  enjoy  the  chorus  singing  by  the 
whole  school  of  some  very  familiar  tune.  It  is  only  occasionally, 
however,  that  time  is  taken  for  such  work,  for  although  the  prin- 
cipal would  like  to  have  more  of  it,  and  some  of  the  teachers 
complain  bitterly  of  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
they  are  overruled  by  the  supervisor,  who  easily  proves  that  the 
first  step  in  musical  education  is  to  learn  to  read  at  sight. 

In  the  third  town  visited  music  has  not  been  taught  as  long 
as  in  the  two  already  described.  When  its  introduction  was  de- 
cided upon,  a  musical  woman  of  good  voice,  who  had  fitted  her- 
self for  the  work  by  attending  a  summer  school  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  was  engaged.  She  had  previously  had  good  training  in 
voice  production  and  knew  something  of  the  rudiments  of  music 
and  of  its  history.     She  had  visited  the  near-by  towns  where  it 
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was  being  taught,  and  realized  that  to  secure  good  results  in  the 
upper  grades,  some  effort  must  be  made  toward  a  system.  At 
the  same  time  she  felt  that  the  work  done  in  such  schools  as  those 
just  described  missed  the  best  part  of  music  by  spending  so 
much  time  and  effort  in  preparing  to  produce  it. 

The  committee  in  visiting  the  school  are  in  time  to  hear  the 
opening  exercises.  Even  their  uncritical  ears  notice  the  tone 
quality.  The  tone  has  a  rich  brilliancy  that  avoids  the  harshness 
felt  in  the  first  school,  and  the  lifelessness  of  the  second  school. 
There  is  greater  freedom  in  the  rendering  of  the  pieces.  The 
syllables  are  not  accented  without  reference  to  the  words  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  and  there  is  a  decided  attempt  at  artistic  expres- 
sion. Though  the  committee  can  not  tell  in  just  what  the  differ- 
ence consists,  they  feel  that  the  singing  is  more  musical,  and  so 
begin  investigation  with  renewed  interest. 

In  the  first  grade  the  children  have  no  books ;  the  super- 
visor herself  at  first  sings  the  songs,  which  the  children  learn  by 
rote.  The  grade  teacher,  having  proved  to  be  a  musical  woman, 
then  carries  on  the  work,  the  supervisor  spending  some  time  in 
teaching  the  different  grade  teachers  the  songs.  Considerable 
time  is  spent  in  making  the  children  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  They  often  dramatize  the  motion  of  the  song,  clapping 
the  rhythm,  while  the  teacher  sings.  The  teachers  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  with  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  tone.  It  is  insisted 
upon  that  this  shall  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  song ;  a  vigor- 
ous marching  song  is  to  have  full  ringing  tones ;  a  cradle  song, 
quiet  and  soothing  ones.  Thus  at  the  very  outset  the  children  are 
taught  to  think  of  the  songs  as  having  expressive  qualities ;  they 
learn  that  they  are  not  merely  to  make  the  right  tones  in  the  right 
time  but  that  the  quality  of  the  tones  must  be  right  also.  Various 
devices  are  used  to  quicken  their  sense  of  hearing.  On  the 
teacher's  desk  are  various  kinds  of  woods  and  metals,  which  she 
strikes  and  then  asks  the  children  to  describe  the  resulting  sounds. 
They  are  also  asked  to  imitate  other  sounds  that  they  hear,  such 
as  those  of  whistles,  birds,  animals,  wind,  and  water.  There  are 
a  great  many  songs  that  the  children  like  to  sing,  and  they 
eagerly  ask  for  their  favorites  when  the  opportunity  is  given. 

The  second  grade  is  similar  to  the  first,  except  that  the  songs 
are  somewhat  more  advanced.  Some  of  them  are  quite  elaborate, 
requiring  considerable  time  to  perfect.     There  is  the  same  em- 
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phasis  on  tone  quality,  and  the  insistence  upon  the  necessity  of 
good  deep  breathing  in  order  to  produce  it.  The  singing  period 
is  preceded  by  a  short  drill  of  breathing  exercises,  including  stand- 
ing erect  and  throwing  the  shoulders  back.  Much  time  is  given 
to  having  the  children  describe  the  characteristics  of  the  song  with 
reference  to  its  tonal  movement ;  they  pick  out  the  tones  that  are 
high  and  low,  those  that  move  rapidly  and  those  that  move  slowly, 
those  that  are  accented  and  those  that  are  not.  Besides  this  they 
learn  the  scale  of  the  key  of  the  song,  attaching  to  it  the  syllable 
names.  A  diagrammatic  chart  representing  the  whole  and  the  half 
steps,  with  the  sound  names  attached,  is  on  the  wall,  and  the  chil- 
dren sing  as  the  teacher  points.  They  can  do  this  very  readily, 
since  the  chart,  having  the  sound  names  on  it,  not  only  suggests 
the  distance  of  one  tone  from  another,  but  gives  their  names  as 
well.  All  that  the  pupils  do  is  to  think  the  tone  from  the  sug- 
gestions given.  They  are  also  being  prepared  for  singing  from 
the  staff  through  the  use  of  five  parallel  lines  on  the  blackboard, 
the  initial  letters  of  the  sound  names  being  placed  on  these  lines 
and  spaces.  This  is  followed  by  putting  down  only  the  initial 
letter  of  the  first  line  of  the  staff,  the  children  reckoning  on  what 
line  or  space  each  of  the  other  letters  comes. 

In  the  third  grade  a  primer  is  used  and  the  pupils  apply  the 
blackboard  work  of  the  previous  year.  Nothing  is  said  about 
clefs  or  sharps  or  flats.  The  lines  and  spaces  of  the  staff  are 
used  solely  to  represent  in  number  the  distance  of  one  step  from 
another,  no  attempt  being  made  to  show  the  difference  between 
the  whole  and  half  steps.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  in  this  grade 
also  is  given  by  rote,  yet  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  songs,  or 
parts  of  them,  are  sung  by  means  of  the  sound  names  pointed  out 
on  the  ladder.  Attempts  are  made  to  apply  the  sound  names  to 
the  easier  songs  of  the  primer;  but  since  the  children  are  accus- 
tomed to  using  these  names  only  from  the  chart,  where  they  are 
in  plain  sight,  they  find  difficulty  in  using  the  same  sound  names 
upon  the  staff,  where  the  number  of  the  tone  in  the  key  has  to 
be  thought  out  first,  the  sound  name  associated  with  it,  and  then 
the  nature  of  the  tone  imagined,  before  it  can  be  sung.  This 
presents  a  difficulty  for  which  the  constant  use  of  the  chart  has 
not  fully  prepared  the  children. 

In  the  fourth  grade  the  children  have  a  first  music  reader, 
which  contains  much  good  material.     The  aim  of  the  work  is 
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evidently  to  give  songs  that  will  appeal  to  the  emotional  demands 
of  children  at  the  age  properly  attending  this  grade.  This  makes 
the  little  book  rather  difficult  to  use,  for  if  the  children's  reading 
ability  is  depended  upon,  it  is  found  that  they  are  bored  with 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  song  before  they  can  sing  it  well 
enough  to  enjoy  it.  A  song  equal  in  artistic  value  to  the  rote 
songs  that  the  children  have  been  learning  ever  since  entering  the 
school  can  not  easily  be  written  within  the  technical  ability  of  this 
age.  A  bar  or  two  goes  very  well ;  then  a  rhythmic  or  pitch  dif- 
ficulty occurs,  the  solution  of  which  is  more  easily  obtained  from 
the  teacher  than  figured  out  on  the  basis  of  the  children's  own 
ability  in  reading.  True,  they  get  some  notion  of  musical  move- 
ment by  watching  the  notes  while  the  teacher  sings  the  difficult 
passage.  They  sing  the  sound  names  after  her,  but  as  the  larger 
part  of  their  practice  has  been  in  catching  the  tune  by  ear,  one 
can  hardly  expect  them  to  puzzle  out  a  problem,  the  answer  to 
which  is  given  to  them  by  the  singing  of  the  teacher.  As  in  the 
schools  previously  visited,  the  children  are  learning  that  the 
presence  of  a  certain  sharp  or  flat  at  the  beginning  of  the  staff 
indicates  the  key  note.  With  that  given,  they  depend  entirely 
on  the  lines  and  spaces  to  suggest  which  sound  names  to  use, 
and  on  the  sound  names  themselves  to  suggest  the  exact  pitch. 

In  the  fifth  grade  the  second  reader  is  attempted.  This  is 
similar  to  the  first  reader,  but  is  more  advanced,  presenting  songs 
systematically  arranged  in  eight  different  keys,  each  being  pre- 
ceded by  some  diagrammatic  and  theoretic  explanation.  This  gives 
an  opportunity  for  study  of  the  formation  of  chords,  and  the 
technical  names  of  a  few  of  them  are  learned.  But  this  knowl- 
edge is  largely  confined  to  the  paper  representation ;  although  the 
pupils  can  describe  the  different  chords  so  far  as  the  intervals 
they  include  are  concerned,  so  that  they  can  tell  which  is  the  tonic 
and  which  the  dominant,  they  find  it  quite  a  different  matter 
to  imagine  the  dominant  or  tonic  feeling  from  the  notes  that  de- 
note the  chords.  Hence,  the  knowledge  has  an  academic  rather 
than  a  practical  value.  It  is  very  much  like  learning  in  gram- 
mar the  relationship  of  the  parts  of  speech  to  one  another  with- 
out becoming  able  to  recognize  these  parts  of  speech  when 
they  occur  in  an  ordinary  sentence.  In  the  fifth  grade  the  second 
reader  is  finished. 

The  fact  that  in  the  fourth  grade  the  children  have  been  so 
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helped  over  the  difficult  parts  that  their  songs  have  been  prac- 
tically learned  by  rote,  has  prevented  them  from  attaining  the 
technical  skill  necessary  as  a  base  for  advanced  work;  at  the 
same  time  they  have  been  forming  the  habit  of  depending  on  out- 
side assistance  for  all  tonal  relationships  not  easily  grasped.  Thus 
their  preparation  for  difficult  work  in  music  has  not  developed 
much  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  Meanwhile,  there  has  been  a 
decided  increase  in  the  maturity  of  the  children  and  some  of  them 
feel  that  the  songs  they  are  singing  are  childish.  They  are  com- 
mencing to  form  their  standards  of  music  from  that  which  thev 
hear  at  entertainments  and  concerts.  Thus  the  lack  of  harmony 
between  the  students'  technical  ability  and  their  emotional  demands, 
noticed  in  the  fourth  grade,  is  still  more  marked  in  the  fifth.  In 
order  to  keep  up  the  interest,  more  emotional  music,  which  is 
practically  learned  by  rote,  is  introduced.  This  does  not  present 
much  difficulty,  since  the  pupils  are  singing  in  unison,  and  since, 
through  the  constant  singing  by  ear  from  the  first  grade  up, 
they  have  become  adept  at  catching  the  air.  With  the  assistance 
that  the  notation  gives  in  a  general  way  as  to  the  motion  of  the 
tune,  this  seems  to  answer  fairly  well  the  necessities  for  learning 
to  read,  and  at  the  same  time  to  combine  the  social  and  jesthetic 
values  for  which  music  as  a  study  exists  in  the  schools. 

The  committee  feel  that  here  the  children  are  getting  even 
more  of  the  social  value  of  music  than  in  the  first  school  visited, 
where  no  very  serious  attempt  at  reading  was  made.  The  expres- 
sive side  of  music  is  also  given  more  attention,  there  being  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  tone  quality.  Then  again,  though 
there  is  not  here  the  technical  knowledge  which  was  possessed 
by  the  children  of  the  same  grade  in  the  second  town  visited,  this 
is  easily  compensated  for  by  the  decidedly  more  musical  attitude 
toward  the  study.  Instead  of  being  a  rather  mechanical  drill,  it 
is  an  enjoyable  feature  in  the  school  life  of  most  of  the  children. 
They  look  on  the  music  period  as  one  of  relaxation  and  pleasure 
as  compared  with  their  other  work.  In  many  cases  the  pupils 
have  their  own  distinctive  room-songs,  and  considerable  feeliu 
is  thus  developed  in  the  grade. 

Passing  on  to  the  sixth  grade,  we  find  the  second  reader 
still  used.  The  songs  are  almost  all  in  two  parts  and  the  chil- 
dren are  very  fond  of  them.  But  they  present  serious  difficulty 
in  learning,  for  the  pupils  have  been  accustomed  to  catching  the 
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air  by  ear  in  all  their  rote  work.  Their  notation  work  has  been 
a  skilful  guessing  at  the  air  from  the  general  appearance  of  the 
notes.  With  the  presence  of  a  second  part,  those  who  attempt 
the  alto  find  the  difficulty  that  the  prominent  part  of  the  melody 
they  are  hearing  is  quite  different  from  the  subordinate  part  of 
the  alto  which  they  are  attempting  to  read  from  notation.  Thus 
the  little  skill  already  gained  in  note  reading  is  offset  by  the 
habit  which  has  been  formed  of  catching  the  air  from  an  accom- 
paniment, or  the  voice  of  the  teacher,  or  from  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing singers  of  the  class,  rather  than  depending  on  the  notes  for 
the  accurate  realization  of  the  tonal  relationships  presented. 
Though  not  to  the  same  extent,  those  that  sing  the  rhelody  are 
also  troubled  by  the  presence  of  a  second  part,  for  sometimes  the 
parts  cross ;  sometimes  the  melodic  part  is  in  the  alto  and  often 
the  alto  sings  when  the  soprano  remains  silent.  The  difference 
between  the  rote  singing  of  a  melody  and  the  part  singing  from 
notation  might  be  compared  to  that  between  a  cross  country  run 
where  the  men  follow  a  leader  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  the 
precise  evolution  of  a  military  organization  on  dress  parade.  Part 
singing  requires  a  discipline  and  self-control  for  which  the  easy- 
going note-reading  with  the  assistance  of  a  leader  is  not  sufficient 
preparation. 

The  two  parts  are  not  attempted  together  at  once ;  each  is 
first  learned  as  a  separate  melody  and  afterwards  united,  not 
without  considerable  difficulty.  The  more  musical  children  sing 
the  alto,  while  the  larger  number  take  the  soprano.  The  super- 
visor's choice  of  material  is  decidedly  up  to  the  modern  demands 
in  music.  The  classic  and  rather  stereotyped  songs  that  were  so 
prominent  in  the  work  of  the  first  town  visited  are  replaced  by 
more  modern  melodies  descriptive  of  moods  rather  than  present- 
ing classic  proportions;  the  constantly  changing  harmonies  and 
unusual  rhythms  have,  like  highly  seasoned  food,  stimulated  the 
demands  of  the  pupils  far  beyond  their  assimilating  powers. 
They  are  constantly  asking  for  pieces  that,  even  with  the  laborious 
process  of  learning  which  they  are  obliged  to  follow,  are  too  dif- 
ficult to  learn  effectively.  Thus  the  disproportion  noticed  in  the 
fourth  grade  between  emotional  demands  and  technical  ability  is 
growing  larger. 

In  the  seventh  grade  three-part  harmony  is  attempted,  con- 
siderably increasing  the  difficulty  of  learning  new  pieces.     The 
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change  in  emotional  demand  that  has  gradually  been  taking  place 
in  the  grades,  owing  largely  to  the  kind  of  music  made  possible 
through  rote  singing,  is  greatly  accelerated  at  this  time  by  the 
budding  manhood  and  womanhood  that  is  stirring  the  souls  of 
the  pupils.  The  period  of  bright  necktie  and  hair  well-plastered 
down  has  come  upon  the  boys;  and  the  girls  are  finding  the 
looking-glass  an  ever  attractive  thing.  It  is  not  processes  but  re- 
sults that  interest  the  pupils  now,  and  they  are  restive  under  the 
drill  necessary  to  learn  their  songs.  They  wish  to  feel  them  at 
once.  They  want  to  have  sung  or  played  to  them  bits  from 
Chopin  or  Wagner.  The  keen  interest  they  have  been  taking  in 
learning  to  do  things  has  been  supplanted  by  the  desire  for  imme- 
diate realization.  Their  musical  training  has  not  been  such  as 
to  meet  this  demand.  Between  growing  self-consciousness  and 
the  period  of  changing  voice,  some  of  the  boys'  voices  are  of 
almost  no  value  in  the  chorus.  A  good  many  of  them  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  singing  is  a  rather  feminine  accomplish- 
ment, and  their  new  feeling  of  manhood  can  not  bear  even  the 
suggestion  of  girlishness.  Their  previous  grade  training  has  not 
developed  the  technical  skill  that  fosters  the  pride  of  a  workman 
in  his  work.  In  fact,  in  proportion  as  they  realize  how  little  they 
know,  accurately,  about  the  subject,  they  infer  that  the  subject  is 
not  worth  knowing  about.  Its  teaching  has  given  them  no  disci- 
pline that  commands  their  respect.  The  social  value  of  music, 
made  so  much  of  in  the  lower  grades  through  expressive  sing- 
ing, is  now  being  undermined  by  a  contempt  for  the  whole  sub- 
ject, through  failure  in  the  teaching  to  develop  sufficient  accurate 
knowledge  and  discipline  to  command  proper  respect  from  these 
youthful  egoists  whose  judgments  are  as  severe  as  they  are 
narrow. 

The  eighth  grade  presents  the  same  problems,  only  still  more 
intensified.  It  is  difficult  to  find  music  which  will  interest  the 
pupils  enough  to  induce  them  to  make  it  a  serious  study.  All  at- 
tempt at  note  reading  is  practically  abandoned.  The  parts  are 
played  over  and  learned  by  heart,  much  as  they  were  in  the  first 
city  visited,  the  difference  being  largely  in  the  music  used.  Since 
this  is  modern  and  romantic  in  character,  the  constant  drilling 
with  reference  to  artistic  expression  and  tone  quality  has  made 
the  students  severely  critical  not  only  of  others  but  of  their  own 
work,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  that  abandon  which  the  social 
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enjoyment  of  music  requires,  and  which  seemed  to  be  present  in 
the  rough  and  unmusical  singing  of  the  first  school  visited.  In 
fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  very  qualities  which  should  recom- 
mend to  musicians  the  work  of  such  a  school  as  that  now  being 
visited,  militate  against  the  results  for  which  music  is  introduced. 
The  critical  faculty  that  has  been  developed  through  artistic  sing- 
ing by  means  of  the  rote  song  is  turning  in  upon  itself.  Finding 
its  own  powers  incapable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  critical 
intellect,  the  soul  gathers  itself  snail-like  within  its  shell  and 
refuses  outward  expression  through  music. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  three  schools  visited.  In  the  first  there 
was  little  method.  The  possibility  of  any  difficulty  in  note  read- 
ing was  ignored.  The  various  features  of  the  notation,  such  as 
the  signs  for  the  eighth,  quarter  and  half  notes,  clef  marks,  sharps 
and  flats,  were  learned  all  at  once,  independently  of  their  tonal 
significance.  With  the  exception  of  some  scale  singing,  the  time 
was  given  to  learning  songs  one  after  the  other,  without  much 
reference  to  their  sequence  or  their  difficulty  of  subject. 

In  the  second  town  visited  there  was  system  enough  and  to 
spare.  Singing  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  song  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  while  most  of  the  time  was  taken  up  with  the  practice 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  musical  relationships,  presented  as  prob- 
lems of  tonal  relationships  independent  of  any  musical  signifi- 
cance. The  social  and  aesthetic  meaning  of  music  was  lost  in 
learning  its  analytic  and  scientific  aspect;  instead  of  a  living 
flower,  it  was  made  to  appear  a  collection  of  dried  stems,  pistils, 
roots  and  leaves,  whose  numbers  had  been  carefully  counted  and 
noted. 

In  the  third  school  there  was  also  a  plan  and  system,  but 
here  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  aesthetic,  expressive  side  of 
music.  The  children  from  the  outset  were  made  to  feel  and  judge 
musically.  A  flower  cannot  be  enjoyed  as  a  flower  and  be  at 
the  same  time  dissected,  its  parts  being  counted,  dried  and  classi- 
fied. Recognizing  this  fact,  the  view  of  music  that  treats  it  as  a 
living  flower,  expressive  of  joy  and  life,  was  the  ruling  motive 
of  the  work  in  the  third  school  visited. 

But  in  this  latter  method  there  is  a  failure  to  develop  suffi- 
cient knowledge  and  skill  to  enable  the  pupils  of  the  upper  grades 
to  sing  from  notation,  while  at  the  same  time  their  critical  facul- 
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ties  are  being  stimulated ;  there  is  thus  produced  a  disgust  for  the 
subject  because  of  lack  of  technical  ability  to  satisfy  emotional 
demands.  Therefore,  the  practical  outcome  of  the  work  done  in 
the  second  and  third  schools,  though  along  almost  opposite  lines, 
was  from  the  point  of  social  efficiency  about  the  same.  In  fact, 
in  spite  of  its  roughness  and  the  damage  done  to  voices,  the  first 
school  visited  was  better  attaining  the  desired  results. 

The  description  of  the  proceedings  of  the  school  board  and 
committee  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  set  forth  at  length  the 
aims  and  methods  of  public  school  music  as  popularly  vmderstood 
and  carried  out.  There  is  still  lacking  the  consideration  of  a 
meet  important  element  in  the  success  or  failure  of  any  scheme 
of  study.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  community  upon  the  study, 
the  influence  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  holds  the  subject.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  between  the  music  of  the  Salvation  Army 
and  that  of  a  popular  evangelical  church,  or  of  a  ritualistic  church. 
The  music  of  each  is  expressive  of  the  particular  type  of  organi- 
zation. In  each  case  it  serves  the  purpose  for  which  the  organiza- 
tion wishes  to  use  its  music,  and  one  style  of  treatment  could  not 
very  well  be  exchanged  for  another. 

In  considering  the  work  described,  the  results  must  be 
judged  not  entirely  from  the  methods  pursued,  but  the  method 
itself  must  be  considered  as  a  product  of  the  ideals  that  govern 
the  school  and  the  community.  The  first  school  represents  the 
work  in  a  large  manufacturing  district,  inhabited  mostly  by  for- 
eigners coming  from  countries  where  every  one  is  expected  to 
join  in  any  united  singing.  Their  children,  deprived  of  much 
that  is  beautiful  in  their  home  life,  give  themselves  up  with  un- 
critical fervor  to  the  opportunity  that  music  offers  for  self-ex- 
pression. The  curious  jumble  such  children  often  make  of  the 
words  of  the  tune  shows  there  is  not  much  intelligence  in  their 
musical  expression.  It  is  the  rhythm  and  flow  of  the  sounds 
that  gives  their  senses  the  enjoyable  thrill. 

In  the  second  school  the  children  come  from  much  more  in- 
telligent homes.  The  foreign  element  in  the  community  has  been 
in  the  country  longer  and  has  risen  considerably  in  the  social 
scale.  The  parents,  realizing  that  education  means  opportunities, 
are  ambitious  for  their  children,  and  however  hard  the  children 
seem  to  be  worked  in  the  school,  they  do  not  complain.  The 
systematic  and  mechanical  study  of  music  fits  in  with  their  whole 
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scheme  of  education.  The  parents  are  looking  for  future  reward 
for  their  work,  not  for  any  present  satisfaction  in  it,  and  the 
children  have  caught  something  of  the  same  spirit.  The  mechan- 
ical study  of  tonal  relationships  is  in  harmony  with  all  their  other 
study  work.  They  are  preparing  to  enter  various  professional 
schools;  some  are  even  aspiring  to  go  to  college.  All  their  edu- 
cational work  has  some  distant  end  in  view.  To  give  themselves 
up  heartily  to  doing  something  just  for  the  fun  of  it  during  school 
hours,  and  to  consider  the  thing  at  the  same  time  as  a  serious 
study  is  a  mental  impossibility.  However  much  the  emotional 
side  of  music  is  being  left  out  in  this  sort  of  work,  what  is  done 
is  consistent  with  the  prevailing  mental  life  of  the  school. 

In  the  third  school,  representing  the  private  rather  than  the 
public  schools  of  the  country,  the  children  are  from  the  homes 
of  the  well-to-do.  Many  of  them  have  been  in  Europe;  they  all 
go  into  the  country  in  the  summer  time;  their  winter  homes  are 
filled  with  pictures  and  statuary;  and  the  hearing  of  finely  ren- 
dered music  is  a  common  occurrence  with  them.  The  feeling  that 
success  in  life  depends  on  their  own  efforts,  so  strong  in  the 
second  school  visited,  is  largely  wanting  among  these  children. 
Their  future,  both  to  their  parents  and  themselves,  but  perhaps 
more  to  the  latter,  seems  assured.  When  studies  are  too  difficult 
for  them,  it  does  not  mean  harder  work  but  a  more  skilful  tutor 
or  governess  to  help  them  through.  With  this  reduction  of  in- 
dividual effort  and  power  of  concentrated  work  comes  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  critical  and  analytic  faculties.  The  modern 
teaching,  inspired  by  the  scientific  spirit,  has  emphasized  in  all 
the  work  causal  relationship  of  parts.  In  literature  and  art,  as 
in  the  nature  work,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  teaching  has 
been  to  trace  how  one  effect  follows  another.  A  poem  is  fine 
because  it  has  a  certain  variety  in  the  metre  and  uses  certain 
figures  of  speech.  The  children  are  adepts,  in  tracing  the  presence 
of  similar  sounds  in  the  lines,  and  in  criticizing  good  and  bad 
rhymes.  They  have  learned  in  their  art  work  some  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  good  proportion  and  color  combination,  and  every 
painting  they  now  see  is  a  challenge  to  their  critical  faculties. 
Similarly,  in  their  music  they  have  learned  not  only  that  there 
must  be  a  relation  between  the  melodic  and  harmonic  structure 
of  the  tune  and  the  words  that  accompany  it,  but  that  the  quality 
of  voice  used  must  also  be  expressive  of  the  united  thought.    They 
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have  learned  about  voice  placing.  They  know  when  the  chest 
tones  are  forced  up  beyond  their  proper  compass,  and  have  ob- 
served the  bad  effect  of  the  tremolo.  Their  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  contortions  to  which  words  are  subjected  by  inex- 
perienced singers.  At  some  formal  tea,  therefore,  they  can  quietly 
melt  the  ices  in  their  mouths  and  at  the  same  time  detect  the 
weak  spots  in  the  performance  of  some  nervous  amateur.  The 
exercise  of  this  critical  faculty,  the  development  of  which  is  prac- 
tically the  sole  aim  of  their  whole  education,  gives  them  keen 
delight.  They  enjoy  the  sense  of  superiority  that  it  brings  with 
it,  and  both  they  and  their  parents  feel  that  here  is  true  culture 
and  education.  It  is  obvious  that  a  child  capable  of  criticizing 
the  work  of  others  technically  much  more  efficient  than  himself 
will  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  subject  himself  to  criticism. 

Thus,  whoever  may  be  the  instructor  and  whatever  method 
may  be  adopted,  both  method  and  instructor  must  move  in  the 
educational  and  social  current  that  modifies  the  work  of  the 
schools. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  general  conditions  prevailing  in  our 
public  schools  the  country  over,  we  find  that  every  one  of  the 
twelve  or  thirteen  studies  weekly  pursued  has  for  its  aim  the  train- 
ing for  some  future  state.  Outside  of  the  kindergarten,  nothing 
is  done  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  pupil.  The  gymnastic 
exercises,  even,  are  dissected  play  movements  for  the  physical 
strengthening  of  the  child,  performed  merely  in  order  that  he  may 
do  his  fitting  work  the  better,  and  with  no  particular  thought  of 
immediate  enjoyment.  There  is  a  gulf  between  the  spirit  of  the 
kindergarten  and  that  of  the  first  grade.  Over  the  entrance  of 
the  latter  seems  to  be  written  the  words :  "  Leave  the  present 
behind,  all  ye  who  enter  here."  As  the  spirit  of  some  religions  is 
spoken  of  as  "  other-worldliness,"  so  education  in  these  schools 
is  for  another  period  of  life ;  it  is  called  practical,  because  of  its 
future  value.  How  solitary  and  unique  is  music  in  such  schools 
when  introduced  seriously  with  the  social  motive  in  view !  This 
combination  of  serious  method  in  study  with  a  present  social  end 
in  view  is  almost  never  used  in  music,  because  every  other  study 
is  preparing  the  pupils  for  good  to  come.  The  study  of  music 
is  for  immediate  benefit  to  the  school  and  to  the  child,  hence 
neither  parents,  teachers  nor  pupils  take  it  seriously.  In  order 
to  get  the  social  benefit  of  music  the  children  should  make  the 
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music  themselves;  and  in  order  to  make  the  music  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  upper  grades,  there  must  be  a  knowledge  of  its 
scientific  aspect  combined  with  a  feeling  for  its  aesthetic  quali- 
ties. The  systematic  drill  in  learning  tone  relationship,  illustrated 
in  the  second  school,  seems  to  dry  up  the  musical  feeling,  while 
in  the  third  school  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  qualities, 
pursued  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  other  work  of  the  school,  tends 
to  make  prigs  rather  than  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic  human 

beings. 

In  another  sphere  of  activity  —  the  religious  world  —  we 
find  the  same  distinctions:  conduct  is  decided  either  by  the 
promptings  of  the  head  as  guided  by  religious  theory  and 
philosophy,  or  by  the  heart  as  guided  by  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion ;  yet  even  here  head  and  heart  combined  are  necessary  for 
the  best  results.  In  the  art  world,  where  the  individual  is  to 
express  himself  through  an  act,  the  union  of  head  and  heart  is 
still  more  necessary.  The  promptings  of  the  feelings  can  not 
be  realized  in  artistic  form  without  severe  technical  training, 
while  the  promptings  of  the  heart  in  the  religious  world  take 
form  in  the  ordinary  acts  of  life.  Hence  in  the  religious  world 
if  the  heart  is  truly  converted  the  battle  is  won,  while  in  the  art 
world,  where  action  is  necessary,  the  soul  may  fully  desire  ex- 
pression and  yet  fail  to  realize  it  for  the  lack  of  technical  ability. 
In  singing  from  notation,  which  requires  the  conceiving  from 
spacial  representation  of  something  that  takes  place  in  time  and 
is  realized  only  in  tone,  the  power  of  analysis  and  the  capacity 
for  concentration  of  no  mean  order  are  required,  especially  where 
the  student  is  not  musically  gifted. 

Summing  up  the  problems  presented,  we  find  two.  The  first 
treats  of  the  difference  between  the  analytic  method  necessary  to 
musical  knowledge,  illustrated  by  the  second  school,  and  the 
synthetic  method  necessary  for  the  expression  of  feeling,  illus- 
trated by  the  third  school.  The  second  problem  arises  from  the 
educational  methods  of  the  time,  which  emphasize  the  analytic 
treatment  of  all  subjects,  thus  developing  the  capacity  for  crit- 
icism rather  than  for  self-expression.  Under  its  influence  even 
the  aesthetic  treatment  becomes  critical  and  self-conscious,  and 
the  capacity  for  self-expression  is  destroyed. 

The  solution  of  these  problems  is  this :  the  analytic  work 
necessary    for    knowledge,    and    the    aesthetic    work,    necessarily 
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synthetic  in  nature,  must  both  grow  out  of  genuine  desire  for 
self-expression.  The  mastery  of  these  two  lines  is  obtained 
through  attempts  at  self-expression;  and  the  danger  of  their 
becoming  ends  in  themselves,  or  of  losing  their  vitality  by  becom- 
ing purely  intellectual  processes  is  thus  avoided.  To  illustrate 
in  manual  training:  in  the  designing  and  making  of  innumerable 
household  utensils  the  boys  learn  the  use  of  tools ;  while  the  girls 
in  making  garments  learn  the  various  stitches  and  the  way  to 
plan  and  cut.  The  children  go  home  with  the  knowledge  thus 
gained,  and  show  their  elders  how  to  do  these  things.  This 
showing  consists  in  actually  doing  the  work,  and  doing  it  better 
than  in  the  haphazard  way  followed  in  the  home.  If  now  the 
pupil,  instead  of  conceiving  of  the  end  he  wishes  to  accomplish 
and  making  his  own  plans,  should  blindly  perform  at  the  teacher's 
bidding  certain  acts  as  mere  stages  in  the  whole  scheme,  —  as 
for  instance,  making  a  true  joint  or  a  given  stitch  —  and  should 
spend  most  of  his  time  studying  from  books  how  things  should 
be  done  rather  than  doing  them  himself,  he  might,  indeed,  acquire 
a  much  wider  critical  capacity,  he  might  even  learn  something 
of  the  science  connected  with  the  operations,  and  be  able  to  talk 
much  more  learnedly  to  his  home  people  of  how  things  should  be 
done.  But  this  attitude  of  mere  criticism  would  also  be  more  a 
provocative  of  bad  temper  than  a  source  of  help  to  his  friends. 
In  other  words,  his  knowledge,  instead,  of  helping  him  in  the 
adjustment  to  his  environment,  would  unfit  him.  This  is  what 
happens  with  a  great  deal  of  musical  work.  Instead  of  fitting 
students  for  a  larger  enjoyment  of  music,  its  study  often  nar- 
rows their  capacity  for  utilizing  their  musical  environment,  act- 
ing upon  them  as  would  the  one-sided  training  in  manual  art. 

CHAPTER  II 

The  Teaching  of  Relative  Stress  and  Duration 

We  found  in  manual  art  that  the  pupil  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceive the  thing  that  he  wished  to  make ;  that  this  thing  must  be 
thought  of  with  reference  to  the  use  to  which  it  could  be  put. 
This  put  the  skilful  use  of  a  saw  and  the  correct  management  of 
a  needle  in  their  proper  relationship  to  the  ends  to  be  attained. 
In   the   same   way   the   correct   realization   of   an   interval   with 
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reference  to  either  pitch  or  duration,  and  its  production  in  an 
adequate  tone,  should  be  conceived  of  not  as  ends  in  themselves 
but  in  their  relationship  to  the  expression  of  feeling.  The  tech- 
nical skill  and  knowledge  attained  under  such  conditions  would 
always  be  in  relation  to  something  of  which  they  are  the  means 
of  expression.  Thus  they  can  not,  by  becoming  ends  in  them- 
selves, degenerate  into  formality,  developing  skill  for  skill's  sake, 
and  eventually  destroying  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  act  by  turn- 
ing it  into  an  intellectual  operation. 

In  the  following  plan  of  music  study  the  distinction  must  be 
kept  in  mind  between  work  in  music  which  leads  through  sug- 
gestion and  imitation  to  expression  in  song,  de- 
Limitations  yeloping  musical  feeling  and  experience,  and  work 

which  gives  a  knowledge  of  musical  structure  and  notation.  It 
is  the  latter  phase  that  we  are  now  to  describe. 

In  the  structural  work  in  music  the  pupil  learns  the  relation- 
ship of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  not  by  analyzing  musical  forms, 
but  by  attempts  at  expression  through  music.  Thus  the  parts 
are  understood  in  their  relation  to  the  whole,  because  the  whole 
is  thought  of  first  and  is  kept  constantly  in  view  while  the  nature 
of  the  part  with  reference  to  it  is  being  discovered.  The  first 
step  in  manual  training  is  to  find  out  what  is  to  be  made ;  before 
beginning  to  saw  or  nail  the  pupil  must  know  what  the  sawing 
and  nailing  are  to  accomplish.  So  in  the  study  of  the  structure 
of  music  the  pupil  must  first  conceive  the  musical  form  of  an 
expression  as  a  whole  before  he  tries  to  define  the  parts  that 
go  to  make  it  up.  From  the  fact  that  the  parts,  such  as  rhythm 
and  pitch  relationship,  are  studied  independently  of  the  thought 
they  unite  in  expression,  comes  the  difficulty  described  in  the 
second  school. 

A  song  consists  of  the  union  of  a  poetic  thought  with  a 

melodic  thought.    The  melodic  thought  does  not  define  the  poetic 

thought,  but  the  poetic  thought  the  melodic.  Here 

Composite  ^^^  i-,^^^^  ^-^^  union  of  two  arts.    Where  the  form 

of  each  art  is  complete  in  itself  and  yet  each  ex- 
plains the  other,  it  is  absurd  in  a  plan  of  study  to  start  the  be- 
ginner with  this  composite  whole.  If  we  were  to  choose  between 
poem  and  melody  to  start  with,  the  logical  order  would  certainly 
place  the  poem  first.    It  not  only  defines  the  feeling  of  the  melody. 
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but  it  is  expressed  in  language,  a  medium  in  which  the  child  is 
at  home,  and  in  which  he  has  had  wide  experience  as  compared 
with  music.  To  this  the  objection  would  be  made  that  in 
starting  with  poetry  we  are  not  teaching  music.  But  has  not  the 
understanding  of  the  rhythmic  relationships  of  a  poem  a  vital  con- 
nection with  the  understanding  of  similar  relationships  in  a  mel- 
ody ?  Suppose  the  attention  of  the  pupils  is  called  to  the  familiar 
nature  of  the  subjects  of  the  songs  they  know.  They  are  then 
asked  to  suggest  a  subject  for  a  song.  This  subject,  whether  it 
be  taken  from  nature  or  from  their  plays,  should  be  something  that 
they  like.  It  will  then,  however  trivial,  be  a  medium  for  express- 
ing genuine  feeling.  A  boy  in  the  first  grade,  for  instance,  once 
selected  a  mud-turtle,  a  pet  he  had  brought  to  the  room,  and  was 
delighted  when  a  rhythmical  description  of  its  doings  was  made. 
This  rhyme  was  a  very  interesting  bit  of  literature  for  this  boy ;  it 
expressed  his  feelings  for  the  time  being.  But  children  are  often 
more  imaginative  and  poetic  than  we  think,  as  we  find  when 
we  once  give  their  fancy  an  opportunity  to  express  itself. 

The  introductory  work,  then,  in  the  structure  of  music  is 
so  to  kindle  the  imagination  that  it  will  express  itself  in  rhythmical 
thought;  for  in  the  realization  of  this  rhythmical  thought  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  problems  of  music  can  be  observed  and 
defined.     The  first  problem  is  that  of  relative  stress. 

A  child  suggests  a  subject  for  a  song.  A  few  leading  ques- 
tions show  his  interest  and  develop  it  further.  This  suggests  to 
him  or  to  some  one  else  in  the  class  a  few  de- 
Relative  Stress  scriptive  words,  rhythmically  given,  and  these 
establish  a  meter.  The  whole  class  immediately  sets  to  work  to 
continue  the  description  in  this  meter.  The  less  musical  ones  sug- 
gest thoughts  which  are  appropriate  but  the  words  of  which  do 
not  adapt  themselves  to  the  meter.  Their  repetition  by  the  teacher 
makes  the  whole  class  conscious  of  something  wrong.  Some  of 
the  brighter  members  suggest  changes,  and  soon  the  new  thought 
is  adapted  to  the  meter.  Nothing  is  said  by  the  teacher  with  ref- 
erence to  the  form;  the  children  merely  try  to  make  a  poem  de- 
scriptive of  what  was  suggested.  In  doing  this,  however,  they 
are  making  extremely  valuable  observations  for  future  technical 
work. 

After  sufficient  practice  by  the  whole  class  in  making  little 
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couplets  or  quatrains  expressive  of  something  they  Hke  or  enjoy 

doing,  each  child  is  encouraged  to  make  his  own 

First  Step:  "  songs."    In  order  to  help  them  in  this  individual 

Observation  with    ^york,  the  teacher  explains  that  in  all  the  songs 

e  erence    o  ^j^^^  have  been  singing,  including  those  they  have 

made,  one  most  important  feature  keeps  coming 
in:  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  one  of  the  words  or  syllables  is 
made  louder.  The  tapping  with  the  hand  or  foot,  or  the  bobbing 
of  the  head,  shows  that  all  are  conscious  of  this  recurring  stress. 

The  pupils  now  commence  acting  what  has  been 
Second  Step:  observed.  The  arrangement  of  the  syllables  be- 
^^  tween  these  stress  points  makes  it  very  easy  to 

give  not  only  the  strong  but  the  weak  pulses ; 
and  in  order  to  intensify  the  impression  and  make  clear  to  the 
mind  what  is  already  distinctly  felt,  the  teacher  suggests  swinging 
circles  with  the  hand  from  the  wrist ;  the  small  circle  indicating  the 
weak  pulse,  and  the  large  circle,  requiring  more  effort  and  speed, 
the  strong  pulse.  The  analysis  can  now  go  a  little  further.  The 
teacher  shows  by  illustration  that  words  of  more  than  one  syllable 
have  these  strong  and  weak  parts,  a  word  like  "  mama  "  having 
two  parts,  with  sometimes  the  first  part  and  sometimes  the  sec- 
ond made  louder,  according  to  pronunciation.  The  names  of 
the  children  in  the  class  are  given,  and  they  tell  how  many  parts 
there  are  and  which  part  is  made  loud.  At  the  same  time  they 
swing  the  circles,  making  the  large  ones  correspond  with  the 
strong  parts.  Marjorie  has  three  circles,  the  big  one  coming 
first ;  O'Connell  three,  with  the  large  circle  in  the  middle ;  Boston 
two,  with  the  large  circle  first;  New  York  two,  with  the  large 
circle  last.  All  this  work  helps  the  children  not  so  much  in  con- 
structing their  little  couplets,  for  they  do  that  better  by  simply 
relying  on  their  rhythmic  feeling,  but  it  helps  them  in  figuring 
out  some  knotty  problem  and  it  gives  the  less  rhythmical  an  op- 
portunity to  become  conscious  of  the  metrical  swing.  It  is  the 
grammar  of  rhythm. 

The  next  problem  is  that  of  relative  duration.     The  children 
soon  discover  that  their  couplets  are  not  limited  to  words  of  two 

or  three  syllables,  but  that  as  long  as  they  keep 
Dum°tfof^^^*^^^       the    two-part    or    the    three-part    swing    going 

steadily,  they  can,  by  speaking  more  slowly,  make 
a  single  word  or  a  part  of  a  word  cover  two  swings ;  or  they  can 
get  two  or  more  parts  into  one  swing  by  speaking  faster.     Thev 
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do  this  naturally  in  response  to  their  rhythmical  feeling,  and  dis- 
cover the  fact  afterward  in  connection  with  their  swinging-.  For 
instance,  in  repeating  "  Ding,  dong,  bell,"  they  find  in  swinging 
the  hand  to  correspond  with  the  pulses,  that  the  first  two  syl- 
lables take  one  swing  each,  while  the  third  syllable  seems  to  require 
two ;  and  that  in  "  Pussy's  in  the  well  "  two  parts  are  given  to  each 
circle.  The  teacher  now  suggests  that  they  adopt  a  distinct  action, 
that  of  clapping,  to  mark  this  motion  of  the  poem,  showing  when 
it  goes  fast  and  when  it  goes  slow.  Now  when  the  teacher  asks 
the  children  to  show  how  the  poems  go  as  to  stress  they  are  able 
to  mark  off  with  the  circles  the  metrical  grouping;  and  when  she 
asks  for  the  way  the  parts  go,  they  clap  the  relative  duration  of 
the  sounds  or  syllables. 

In  considering  what  has  been  described  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  children  have  had  their  natural  desire  for  rhythmical  expres- 
sion through  words  developed  in  connection  with  something  they 
have  wished  to  express ;  and  that  in  doing  this  they  have  learned 
the  necessary  conditions  of  rhythmical  expression,  —  relative 
stress  and  relative  duration.  They  are  able,  without  the  use  of  any 
technical  terms,  to  differentiate  between  these  by  acting  them  out, 
connecting  circles  with  relative  stress  and  clapping  with  relative 
duration. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  now  is  to  define  by  symbol  or  musical 

notation  what  has  become  clear  in  the  thought  of  the  child  by 

means  of  the  acting.     This  presents  perhaps  the 

Spacial  greatest  difficulty  in  music  teaching.     Tonal  re- 

Representation        ,  ^.       1  .  1  •  1     1         ^       •  ^  •  11 

f  Rhvth  lationships,  which  do  not  exist  in  space  and  have 

no  objects  connected  with  them  to  show  their 
movement,  have  still  to  be  symbolized  by  spacial  representation. 
The  problem  is  to  connect  what  is  felt  and  acted  as  the  swing  and 
go  of  the  poetry  and  music  with  the  notation  that  represents  this 
swing  and  go  on  paper.  To  make  so  close  a  connection  that  when 
the  symbol  is  seen  the  swing  and  go  can  be  imagined,  great  care 
has  to  be  taken  not  to  present  the  symbol  until  the  thing  it  repre- 
sents is  clearly  in  mind.  It  is  easy  to  learn  the  symbol  well 
enough  to  talk  glibly  about  what  it  represents,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  have  tlie  faintest  notion  of  the  phenomena  in  sound  ex- 
perience which  it  should  suggest.  Furthermore,  the  symbol  is 
apt  to  take  the  place  in  the  pupil's  mind  of  the  thing  it  should 
represent,  and  thus  prevent  his  observing  what  he  otherwise 
might.    For  this  reason  when  the  pupil  in  making  his  little  couplet 
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comes  to  a  metrical  difficulty,  the  teacher  helps  him  to  define  the 
metrical  grouping  by  acting  it  out.  The  pupil  does  not  easily 
confuse  the  acting  itself  with  what  it  represents.  Both  relative 
stress  and  relative  duration  are  expressed  in  time,  the  feeling  of 
the  former,  loud  and  soft,  in  large  and  small  circles ;  of  the  latter 
in  fast  and  slow  claps.  These  motions  are  very  closely  related 
with  what  takes  place  with  reference  to  loud  and  soft  and  long 
and  short  in  the  songs  the  pupil  sings  and  the  couplets  he  is 
making. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  circles  and  in  the  clapping  the  pupil 
has  added  to  his  defining  of  sound  relationship  a  visual  element. 

If  he  is  to  symbolize  these  relationships,  this 
Third  Step:  visual  element  must  be  increased.    The  next  step 

Changing  the  would  naturally  be  to  connect  the  acting,  which 

■p^  l^^-   °  has    been    expressing    tonal    relationships,    with 

movements  that  will  leave  a  picture  or  resem- 
blance of  the  movements.  This  picture  must  be  so  closely  con- 
nected with,  and  so  resemble  the  acting,  that  when  it  is  seen  the 
acting  and  that  which  the  acting  represents  will  be  called  distinctly 

to  mind.  The  pupil  takes  a  piece  of  chalk,  and 
Picturing  after  practice  in  holding  and  swinging  it  freely 

and  exactly  with  the  movement  of  the  couplet,  he 
describes  the  circle,  with  the  chalk,  on  the  board  instead  of  in 
the  air. 

At  this  point  some  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the  pupils, 
especially  the  non-musical  ones.  For  as  soon  as  the  chalk  reaches 
the  surface  the  child  is  likely  to  forget  the  musical  swing  in  the 
effort  of  drawing  the  circle.  If  this  is  the  case  the  previous  work 
will  need  reviewing  until  the  circle  can  be  swung  on  the  black- 
board as  easily  as  in  the  air.  When  this  is  accomplished  there  will 
be  on  the  board  a  picture  of  the  metrical  grouping  of  the  couplet. 
By  taking  couplets  presenting  groupings  of  two  and  of  three  and 
commencing  with  weak  and  with  strong  accents  considerable  va- 
riety can  be  introduced. 

Relative  duration  can  also  be  pictured.  The  clapping  of  the 
short  and  the  long  sounds  can  be  represented  by  horizontal  dashes 

on  the  board,  the  short  dashes  picturing  short, 

tive^Durltfon^'       ^"^  ^^^  ^°"^  ^^^^^^  1°"^  sounds.    Thus  a  picture, 

or  spacial  representation,  of  relative  stress  and 

relative  duration,  closely  connected  with  the  feeling  and  acting  of 
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these  relationships,  is  obtained.  The  next  step  is  to  combine  these 
pictures,  and  connect  this  combined  representation  with  the  sym- 
bols that  actually  stand  for  these  relationships  in  musical  notation. 
The  first  step  to  this  end  is  to  make  the  relative  stress  circles 
in  connection  with  the  recitation  of  a  couplet  which  presents 
variety  in  the  duration  of  its  syllables,  such,  for 

Combining  instance,  as   "Ding,   dong,  bell.   Pussy's  in  the 

Stress  and  ^^^^^ ,  „      ^^j^^^   ^j^^   ^j^^j^^   ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^ 

Duration  Pictures  •     1    j     1     • 

words  are  again  repeated  and  a  vertical  dash  is 

placed  just  before  each  large  circle,  corresponding  with  the  loud 
syllables.  These  vertical  dashes  divide  the  line  of  circles  into 
measures,  each  measure,  in  this  song,  containing  two  circles,  a 
large  one  followed  by  a  small  one.  It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  the 
dashes  representing  the  long  and  the  short  sounds  over  the  cir- 
cles and  between  the  vertical  lines.  "  Ding,  dong "  will  have 
a  dash  over  each  circle,  while  "  bell  "  will  have  a  line  filling  the 
measure.  "  Pussy's  in  the  "  needs  four  dashes,  two  over  each 
circle,  and  "  well "  again  fills  the  last  measure.  This  finishes  the 
picture  representation.  The  regular  notation  must  now  be  sub- 
stituted for  this  picture  in  such  a  way  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  notation  and  what  it  represents  will  be  as  close  as  that 
between  the  diagram  and  what  it  represents. 

The  children  are  now  told  that  signs  called  notes  may  repre- 
sent the  dashes ;  that  dashes  of  different  lengths  have  different 

„     ,^  „,  kinds  of  notes  ;  that  in  the  song  they  have  been 

Fourth  Step:  .  .  ,'  ,.  ,     ,     . 

Associating  the       J"st  writing  the  medium  dash  is  represented  by 

Notation  with  a  symbol  called  a  quarter  note,  and  the  long  dash 
the  Rhythm  by  one  called  a  half  note.    These  signs  are  put  on 

^^'^^"'^^  the  dashes  which  they  represent,  and  eighth  notes 

on  the  short  dashes.  The  pupil  thus  has  three  denominations  pre- 
sented to  him.  Similarly  other  couplets  are  put  on  the  board  in 
the  same  way,  except  that  instead  of  the  dashes  the  regular  nota- 
tion is  placed  over  the  circles.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  feeling 
their  significance. 
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Two  Mother  Goose  rhymes  used  to  illustrate  the  method  employed  in 
associating  the  feeling  for  rhythmic  relationships  with  their  notations,  described 
on  pp.  30  to  33,  as  steps  three  and  four : 

(a)     Ding  dong  bell,  Pussy's  in  the  well! 

(d)     There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe. 

First  stage:     Picturing  of  relative  stress,  — 

a.     y-rj-r-y-^Qr^ 


a. 


Second  stage :     Picturing  of  relative  duration, 


Third  stage :     Adding  the  bars  and  combining  the  first  and  second  stages,  — 


a. 

b. 


y^ir^rn^ 


^^Y'T^y^^^^y^^'y^ 


Fourth  stage:     Learning   the  quarter,  half  and  eighth  notes  as  signs  for 
three  durations  in  connection  with  the  three  lengths  presented  by  the  pictures, — 


^4^4:4" 


r^'^irnr^i 


a. 
b. 


Fifth  stage :  Substituting  a  continuous  line  for  the  broken  lines  and  the 
series  of  circles;  placing  the  bar  marks  across  this  line  as  the  stress  syllable  is 
spoken ;  discovering  the  necessity  for  a  mark  to  indicate  the  number  of  pulses 
between  the  bars,  and  also  a  mark  to  indicate  the  note  that  shall  represent  a 
pulse,  — 


a. 


■4-4- 


vT  Ni  xT  nT  I — d 


b. ,  i-ri  ^i^t^\  ^r^  ^1  >rNr^| — 4 
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The  pupil  now  has  the  notation  for  relative  duration  inde- 
pendent of  the  picture ;  the  next  step  is  to  learn  similarly  that  for 
relative  stress.     A  horizontal  line  is  drawn  and 
The  Time  ^j^g  couplet  repeated.    Instead  of  the  circles,  how- 

ever, as  before,  a  vertical  line  is  used  to  divide 
the  horizontal  line  into  measures  in  accordance  with  the  accents. 
When  this  is  done  in  couplets  representing  three  groupings  as 
well  as  two,  the  necessity  for  some  mark  to  show  whether  the 
groupings  are  in  twos  or  in  threes  will  be  felt.  This  is  met  by 
placing  well  up  at  the  beginning  the  figure  2  or  3,  to  show 
that  the  space  between  the  vertical  lines  represents  two  or  three 
parts  or  pulses.  Then  the  value  of  the  note  representing  the  part 
or  pulse  is  changed  from  a  quarter  to  an  eighth,  and  the  same 
couplets  are  gone  over  in  order  to  illustrate  the  relative  idea  with 
reference  to  duration  that  the  shapes  of  the  notes  represent.  A 
figure  is  now  placed  at  the  beginning,  under  the  one  representing 
the  number  of  circles,  to  show  the  nature  of  the  standard  for 
measuring  the  relative  duration  of  notes  —  whether  it  is  to  be,  for 
instance,  a  quarter  or  an  eighth  note. 

We  have  now  presented  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  no- 
tation of  rhythm.  The  numbers  introduced  have  not  been  learned 
as  mathematical  problems,  but  simply  as  names  of  effects  felt  and 
pictured.  Not  only  the  rhythmic  notation  of  the  couplets,  but  the 
rhythm  of  simple  songs,  can  be  represented,  giving  plenty  of  op- 
The  Four  Steps  portunity  for  a  thorough  practice  in  simple  rhyth- 
of  Notation  mic  notation.     In  tracing  the  stages  required  for 

learning  this  rhythmic  notation  we  find  four  distinct  steps.    There 
is,  first,  that  of  observation.    The  pupil  in  making 
his  couplets  comes  upon  difficulties,  and  in  solv- 
ing these  difficulties  he  observes  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
rhythmic  grouping.     The  second  step  is  that  of 
acting.     The  child  tests  his  observations  of  the 
motions  in  the  couplet  by  going  through  similar  motions  with  his 
hand.     This  helps  to  clarify  and  define  his  observations.     The 
third  step  is  picturing.     The  acting  of  the  pre- 
vious step  is  imited  with  motions  that  leave  a 
pictorial  result.    The  eye  can  see  a  picture  which  represents  what 
the  ear  hears  and  what  the  pupil  feels  in  saying  his  couplets.    The 
fourth  step  is  that  of  notation,  in  which  the  pic- 
ture is  replaced  by  the  symbols  which  are  used  to 
represent  rhythmic  relationships  in  music. 
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Not  only  are  these  four  steps  developed  out  of  the  child's 
efforts  to  express  his  rhythmic  thought,  but  each  step  is  always 
accompanied  in  the  doing  by  the  repetition  of  the 
Relating  the  words  of  the  couplets  whose  rhythmic  presenta- 

Steps  to  the  ^j^^  j^  being  worked  out,  so  that  a  vital  connec- 

^    ™^  tion  is  always  kept  between  what  is  felt  and  that 

which  represents  the  feeling.  To  the  inexperienced  such  an  elab- 
orate process  will  seem  like  turning  a  molehill  into  a  mountain. 
They  will  call  to  mind  how  children  in  the  first  grade  apparently 
conquer  the  difficulties  of  simple  relative  stress  and  duration 
almost  at  first  sight.  In  fact,  in  most  instruction  books,  the 
songs  are  so  arranged  that  the  pulse  of  the  tune  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  notes  coincide,  except  at  the  natural  divisions  of 
the  tune,  and  no  problem  of  relative  duration,  as  distinct  from 
relative  stress,  comes  up.  The  constant  tapping  of  the  teacher 
does  away  with  any  necessity  for  the  child's  thinking  of  the 
rhythmical  difficulties.  Thus  the  first  three  or  four  grades  can 
be  passed  without  the  pupil's  having  any  real  discipline  in  con- 
ceiving rhythmic  effects  from  their  notation. 
When  Rhythmic  Difficulties  arise,  therefore,  only  when  the  pupil 
Difficulty  commences  two-part  singing,  and  the  parts  move 

separately,  obliging  him  to  think  for  himself. 
Coming  as  this  does  at  the  same  time  as  the  greatly  increased 
difficulties  with  reference  to  pitch,  it  is  enough  to  discourage  all 
except  really  musical  pupils.  The  child  is  suddenly  obliged  to  do 
with  reference  to  rhythmic  notation  something  for  which  he  has 
had  almost  no"  practice,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
apparently  been  singing  from  rhythmic  notation  for  four  or  five 
years,  and  can  probably  answer  correctly  any  question  about  the 
notation. 

This  is  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rhythmic  difficulties 

in  the  tunes  used  in  the  grades  up  to  this  point  have  been  reduced 

to  a  minimum  in  order  to  place  the  whole  stress 

Reasons  for  and  attention  on  the  problems  of  the  notation  of 

Minimizing  the       pjj.(,|^^  ^^  ^^g^  ^g  ^q  ^^^  f^(.(.  tj^^t  the  rhythmical 

Tn!  fh     "  ^  ^^^^  "^^^  ^^  suggested  to  the  child  by  tapping,  so 

that  he  catches  the  rhythm  without  knowing  the 
exact  connection  between  the  signs  representing  the  rhythm  and 
that  which  he  is  actually  doing.  In  other  words,  the  pupil  has  no 
practice  in  actually  conceiving  a  rhythmic  thought  from  its  sym- 
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bolic  representation.  When  the  time  comes,  therefore,  that  two 
and  three  parts  are  moving  independently  and  the  teacher  cannot 
tap  all  the  rhythms  at  once,  the  pupil  has  suddenly  to  do  something 
for  which  he  has  not  been  prepared,  —  think  his  own  rhythm. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  taking  the  rhythmic  problem  first  and 
developing  it  in  language,  a  medium  with  which  the  pupil  is  much 
more  familiar,  instead  of  in  tone,  which  he  is  only 
Advantages  of  just  commencing  to  study,  an  opportunity  is  given 
Studying  ^.^  develop  the  rhythmic  notation  in  connection 

Presented  in  ^"^^^^  ^^^  making  of  couplets,  thus  making  the 

Poetry  learning  of  the  notation  not  an  independent  me- 

chanical end,  but  a  means  towards  expressing  the 
pupil's  rhythmic  thought.  By  taking  it  in  the  four  steps  described, 
we  insure,  through  the  acting  and  picturing  processes,  which  can 
be  made  enjoyable  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  young  pupil,  a 
connection  between  the  symbol  and  what  it  represents. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  defining  of  what  the  pupil  feels  in  tone 
succession  comes  more  easily  and  naturally  in  the  earlier  than  the 
later  years,  when  the  more  developed  musical 
Advantages  of  ^^g^-g  requires  much  more  complex  rhythmical 
Rhythm  First  manifestation  for  satisfaction,  and  when  the  pupil 
would  be  impatient  of  the  simple  but  necessary 
steps  which  are  merely  a  pleasure  to  the  young  pupil.  Another 
advantage  of  taking  the  rhythmic  notation  first  is  that  it  makes 
complete  sense  in  itself.  It  can  therefore  be  developed  and  utilized 
independently  of  the  pitch  notation,  while  the  reverse  cannot  be 
done.  For  instance,  the  note  shows  by  its  shape  its  rhythmic 
value,  and  by  its  position  on  the  staff  indicates  its  pitch.  Some 
sort  of  rhythmic  value  will  thus  be  expressed  whenever  a  note 
is  put  on  a  staff,  and  the  complete  rhythm  of  a  little  song  can  be 
expressed  on  a  single  line  without  any  reference  to  the  pitch  repre- 
sentation of  the  staff. 

CHAPTER  III 

Pitch  Relationships 

Having  thus  established  the  essentials  of  the  rhythmic  nota- 
tion so  that  it  can  be  gradually  reviewed  and  developed,  the 
pupil's  attention  is  turned  to  the  difficult  problem  of  defining 
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and  expressing  pitch  relationship.  The  same  four  steps  fol- 
lowed in  learning  the  rhythmic  notation  will  be  applied  here. 
In  the  first  step,  that  of  observation,  much  will  have  been  ac- 
complished by  the  time  the  rhythmic  notation  is  learned.  In 
connection  with  the  imitative  work  the  pupils  will  have  made 
many  general  observations  with  reference  to  changes  in  pitch. 
In  giving  the  rote  songs,  the  teacher,  instead  of  constantly 
repeating  the  song  with  the  pupils,  so  that  they  learn  it  auto- 
matically and  almost  without  thought,  sings  a  passage  a  few 
times  and  then  asks  how  the  sounds  go,  very  high  or  very  low,  or 
only  a  little  way  up  or  down,  and  whether  they  seem  to  skip  or  to 
go  along  smoothly.  And  though  almost  all  of  the  tonal  thought 
will  have  been  developed  from  the  song,  it  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  practice  on  given  tones,  singing  various  words  on  them. 
In  order  to  get  good  vowel  tones  and  good  ar- 
Use  of  Sound         ticulation  of  consonants,  and  to  be  able  to  dictate 

ames  an  ^^^^  various  tones  of  the  key  upon  which  such 

Hand  Signs  . 

practice  should  take  place,  and  in  order  to  develop 

the  feeling  for  the  key  value  of  the  various  tones  in  the  songs 
being  practiced,  the  doJi  ray  me  names  will  have  been  learned  in 
connection  with  the  tonic  sol-fa  hand-signs  used  to  act  them  out. 
All  this  will  have  been  going  on  in  connection  with  the  imitative 
work,  the  learning  of  the  sound  names  and  hand-signs  acting  more 
as  an  aid  to  this  imitative  work  than  helping  in  the  accurate  de- 
fining and  distinguishing  of  pitch  relationships.  The  actual  work 
in  defining  pitch  relationship  with  reference  to  the  structural  study 
of  music  will  commence  with  the  making  of  little  melodies  for  the 
couplets  already  composed. 

The  pupils'  attention  is  first  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  music 

in  their  songs  seems  to  tell  the  same  story  as  the  words.    Then  a 

number  of  little  couplets,  of  a  very  simple  nature 

Observing  the         ^^^^  ^^j^j.^  melodies  expressive  of  the  thought  of 

,   .  ,„    ,         the  words,  are  sung  to  the  children.     The  words 

between  Words  '  ° 

and  Melody  °^  °"^  couplet  are  put  with  the  tune  of  another 

and  the  inappropriateness  of  the  resulting  com- 
bination observed.  When  the  pupils  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
relationship  between  the  melody  and  the  words  and  have  their 
imagination  thus  stimulated,  attempts  are  made  at  providing  ex- 
pressive musical  setting  for  the  more  adaptable  couplets  produced 
in  the  class. 
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Repeating-  one  of  these  couplets  in  such  a  manner  that  a  de- 
cided swing  is  felt,  the  teacher  asks  if  the  children  cannot  make  a 

tune  for  it  which  will  tell  the  same  story  as  the 
Making  Tunes  j         rr  •  1     >  ^  1     r 

words.     If  no  one  is  ready  to  suggest  a  melodic 

thought  the  teacher  begins  by  singing  a  few  notes.  Some  of  the 
more  musical  children  are  very  likely  to  take  up  the  melody  at 
this  point  and  the  tune  is  easily  finished.  It  is  then  repeated  a 
number  of  times  in  order  to  get  it  clearly  in  mind. 

This  might  at  first  seem  difficult,  but  actual  trial  in  the  school- 
room proves  the  opposite.     A  melody  has  two  very  distinct  de- 
scriptive qualities.     One  is  that  of  motion,  and 
Descriptive  includes  not  only  the  going  up  or  down,  but  the 

„..  .  manner  of  the  motion,  whether  gentle  or  vigor- 

Pitch  .         .  '  *=        .  * 

Relationships  o^^'  smooth  or  in  skips.    The  second  is  what  we 

might  call  the  color  element  in  tone,  the  major 
representing  the  bright  and  the  minor  the  dark  color  or  mood. 
Marches  and  swing  songs  are  apt  to  be  illustrative  of  the  first 
group,  while  passages  in  songs  descriptive  of  the  feeling  of  cold, 
regret,  sadness,  or  loneliness  would  be  likely  to  illustrate  the 
second  group.  The  teacher  reviews  such  illustrative  songs  and 
then  repeats  the  couplet  with  its  tune,  to  see  whether  the  results 
compare  well  with  the  songs  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  choosing  words  that  describe  some  defi- 
nite motion  or  feeling.  Couplets  descriptive  of  the  rocking  of  a 
boat,  the  movement  of  a  swing,  the  ascent  of  a  kite,  the  falling  of 
leaves,  lend  themselves  easily  to  musical  description.     A  number 

of  couplets  are  set  to  music  in  this  way  in  class, 
.  different  pupils  suggesting  different  parts  of  the 

melody,  some  of  the  suggestions  being  appropriate 
and  some  inappropriate.  The  class  passes  judgment  on  everything 
that  is  offered.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  one  who  has  not  tried  it  to 
see  how  accurately  the  pupils  feel  the  grammar  of  music. 

The  teacher's  problem  is  now  to  have  the  pupils  observe  more 
accurately  what  they  feel.    A  systematic  study  of  the  qualities  of 

the  seven  tones  of  the   key   is   therefore   com- 

Observing  the         menced.     For  instance,  some  pupil  suggests  as 

Characteristics  j-        .  ^     r  ■^^•  ,1 

,  ,,     „  an  ending  to  a  song  a  note  falling  on  some  other 

of  the  Seven  111  • 

Tones  of  the  Key     ^^^^  than  the  key-note,  thus  producing  an  un- 
finished effect.     The  pupil  himself  will  be  con- 
scious that  the  tune  does  not  seem  to  end  properly,  but  his  feeling 
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for  tonality  is  not  decided  enough  to  show  him  what  the  trouble 

is.    This  o-ives  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  explain  that  not 

all  the  tones  may  be  used  for  closing.     She  il- 

The  Repose  lustrates  by  singing  "  I  want  to  stop  "  to  doh  te 

Quality  of  the         ^,^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  u  j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  „  ^^  ^^j^  ^^  j^;^  ^^y_ 

The  children  feel  the  appropriateness  of  the 
words  and  setting  and  no  one  fails  to  note  the  inappropriateness 
when  the  tunes  are  exchanged  with  each  other.    The  pupils  realize 

that  doh,  the  key-note,  makes  a  satisfactory  tone 
The  Character  ^^  close  on,  while  ray,  the  tone  above,  gives  one 
of  the  Second         ^^^  feeling  of  expectancy ;  after  it  is  sung  one 

wants  to  go  either  up  or  down.  To  make  this 
point  still  clearer,  the  first  couplet  is  sung  on  ray  as  ray  doh  me 
ray.  This  still  seems  unsatisfactory,  but  if  repeated  another  tone 
higher,  as  me  ray  fah  me,  again  a  feeling  of  repose  appears, 
though  not  so  strong  as  at  first,  and  with  a  plaintive  quality  in  it. 

This  makes  the  children  understand  that  me  can 

®       ^'^      °°®     serve  as  a  repose  tone,  especially  if  a  plaintive 

and  not  entirely  satisfactory  effect  is  wished  for  a  close.    This  is 

further  illustrated  by  singing  such  a  sentence  as  "  I  want  to  go 

so  far  away,"  to  doh  doh  ray  me  doh  fah  fah  me. 

The  Fourth  Tone   ^^^  j^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^jj  iHug^rated  here,  the 

close  on  me,  and  the  dark  color  of  fah,  with  its  tendency  to  re- 
solve on  me.     Next,  the  easily  distinguished  penetrating  and  up- 
ward tendency  of  the  seventh  tone  of  the  key 

e    even  ^^^  ^    illustrated  by  such  a  sentence  as  "  This  is 

Tone  ■' 

the  teasing  tone     sung  to  doh  ray  me  te  te  doh. 

The  Fifth  and        ^Ywo  sentences  illustrating  the  color  effect  and 

°°^^  introducing  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  key  are 

"  I'm  so  gay  "  sung  to  doh  me  soh  and  "  I'm  so  sad  "  sung  to 

doh  te  lah. 

By  changing  any  of  these  illustrations  to  a  tone  above  or 
below,  but  keeping  in  the  same  key,  the  teacher  can  make  the 
pupils  realize  that  the  descriptive  qualities  belong  to  the  particular 
tones  used  and  not  to  the  order  followed.  This  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  but  is  perfectly  possible  with  a  little  careful  prepara- 
tion. The  thought  is  to  make  the  seven  tones  of  the  scale  as 
clear  and  definite  in  the  child's  mind  as  seven  different  colors 
would  be. 

These  illustrations  are  not  given  all  at  once  as  they  appear 
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here,  but  are  taken  up  successively  as  needed  in  connection  with 
the  tune-making.     The  work  is  still  done  spon- 
Nature  of  the  taneously,  not  by  attempts  at  naming  the  tones 

while  making  the  tunes.  The  study  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  tone  is  taken  up,  as  in  the  case  of  rhythm,  as  an  aid  to 
understanding  why  a  given  tone  will  or  will  not  do.  With  the 
learning  of  the  key  character  of  each  tone,  the  second  step,  that  of 
acting,  is  commenced. 

This  is  done  in  two  ways.     The  simpler  merely  indicates 

the  relationship  of  the  tones  to  each  other,  up  or  down,  the  hand 

rising  in   small  intervals  to  show  a  continuous 

Acting  and  succession  of  tones  and  in  wide  intervals  to  show 

Naming  of  Pitch       ,  .  „,  .     .        ^  •    j  x-    v      t,    i.     4. 

„  ,  ^.      ^.  skips.     This  is,  of  course,  very  indefinite,  but  at 

Relationships  ^  '  ^  . 

the  same  time  requires  pretty  close  observation, 
and  when  done  rhythmically  the  simpler  songs  are  easily  recog- 
nized from  such  acting.  This  is  followed  by  the  more  definite 
acting  for  the  tonic  sol-fa  hand-signs,  which  the  pupils  have 
definitely  associated  with  the  characteristics  of  the  tones,  so  that 
they  can  think  of  the  signs  from  the  tones. 

Some  of  the  simplest  of  the  couplets  made  are  now  sung 
and  the  pupils  asked  to  name  the  tones  used.  First  they  pick  out 
and  act  the  feeling  for  the  tonic  by  giving  the  hand-sign,  taking 
note  of  it  every  time  it  occurs  in  the  melody.  Then  by  the  aid 
of  the  general  direction,  the  reposeful  feeling,  the  tendency  to 
resolve  up  or  down  and  the  color  (bright  like  the  soh  or  dark  like 
lah  and  fah),  each  tone  is  named  and  acted.  Then  some  of  the 
characteristic  rote  songs  are  taken  and  their  more  striking  tones 
treated  in  the  same  way.  After  some  skill  in  recognizing  and 
defining  tones  has  been  developed  the  pupils  try  to  make  little 
melodies,  thinking  out  the  sound  names  as  they  go  along. 

This  work  is  followed  by  the  third  step,  that  of  picturing. 

This,  again,  is  done  in  two  ways.     The  first,  following  the  first 

form  of  acting,  consists  in  putting  on  the  board 

Picturing  Pitc         niarks  high  and  low,  to  represent  differences  in 

Relationships  ^  •      1  1        1      1 

pitch.     An  outline  of  a  melody  is  thus  sketched 

on   the   board    so   that   the    nature   of   the    tune    is    recognized. 

Pupils  love  to  sketch  out  well-known  tunes  on  the  board  and  have 

their  comrades  find  out  what  they  are  thinking  about. 
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HORACE  MANN  STAFF  AND  LADDER  CHART 

Designed  by  C.  H.  Farnsworth,   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 


Staff  and  ladder  chart  designed  to  illustrate.  First,  the  relation  between 
the  relative  and  fixed  representation  of  tones,  the  former  expressed  by  the  slid- 
ing ladder  at  the  left,  moved  up  or  down  by  tapes  at  the  ends,  the  latter  by  the 
vertical  column  of  letters  to  the  right  of  the  sliding  ladder.  Second,  the  grand 
staff  as  a  means  for  representing  the  unequal  but  fixed  distances  of  the  permanent 
tone  ladder.  Through  the  medium  of  this  permanent  ladder,  the  changes  on  the 
staff  by  means  of  flats  and  sharps,  necessary  to  indicate  the  key  relationship  of 
tones  represented  by  the  sliding  ladder,  are  readily  explained.  This  chart  is 
used  with  the  pupils  and  will  assist  in  understanding  the  description  of  the  work 
of  the  fourth  step  in  the  study  of  pitch  relationships,  commencing  with  page  35. 
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"The  second  form  of  picturing  combines  with  the  spacial  idea 
the  idea  of  the  specific  names  of  the  sounds,  such  as  doh  ray,  and 

so  forth,  the  initials  of  which  are  placed  upon  the 
S      d  L  dd  marks  previously  made.     In  this  work  the  tonic 

soh  fah  sound-ladder  is  used.  The  pupils,  being 
guided  by  the  feeling  of  distance  and  tone  character  associated 
with  the  sound  names,  can  now  point  out  their  songs.  After 
thinking  out  a  melody  for  their  words,  they  can  point  it  out  on 
the  ladder.  The  more  musical  ones  try  their  skill  at  dictating 
melodies  and  snatches  of  familiar  tunes,  using  the  ladder. 

So  far,  three  steps  in  defining  pitch  have  been  covered.  They 
are  observation,  acting  and  picturing.     There  remains  the  fourth 

and  most  difficult  step,  that  of  notation.     The 

Preliminary  difficulties  of  this  stage  will  be  very  greatly  less- 

Examination  of  J    -r  ^1  •  ,1  ,1  1  ^1 

St  ff  N  t  f  ened  if  the  previous  three  steps  have  been  thor- 

oughly mastered.    If  we  examine  the  notation  for 
pitch,  we  find  that  it  consists  of  a  group  of  lines  and  spaces  called 
the  staff,  and  that  the  differences  in  pitch  are  designated  by  the 
placing  of  notes,  representative  of  duration,  on  the  various  lines 
and  spaces.     At  first  glance  this  would  seem  a 

Spacial  ^gj-y  logical  process,  for  tones  are  conceived  of 

Representation  ,     .        ,  .    ,  ,  ^1    ^  •  j-r-r 

rs     Ch    t\  ^^  being  high  or  low,  —  that  is,  a  difference  in 

pitch,  acute  or  grave,  is  always  spoken  of  as 
high  or  low  —  and  it  would  therefore  seem  natural  for  the  nota- 
tion to  present  pitch  differences  by  placing  notes  high  or  low. 

If  we  examine  the  staff  a  little  more  closely,  however,  we 
find  that  this  spacial  idea  does  not  cover  all  the  possibilities; 
that  marks  called  flats  and  sharps,  double  sharps 
and  double  flats,  are  used  to  show  that  a  given 
line  or  space  represents  a  tone  higher  or  lower  than  it  appears. 
That  is,  a  given  line  or  space  may  represent  five  different  pitches ; 
two  may  be  above,  either  a  half  step  or  a  whole  step;  and  two 
below,  either  a  half  step  or  a  whole  step.  Thus  while  the  distance 
between  the  different  lines  is  the  same  to  the  eye,  the  distance  in 
pitch  has  all  the  variety  just  mentioned.  If  we  add  to  this  the 
possible  variations  in  pitch  capable  of  thus  being  expressed  from 
the  other  tone  of  the  interval,  the  one  from  which  the  second  tone 
is  to  be  thought,  the  difficulty  of  thinking  the  exact  nature  of 
the  interval  is  very  decidedly  increased. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  difficulty ;  the  lines  and  spaces,  though 
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of  equal  appearance  to  the  eye,  express  unequal  distances  in  tone, 

according  to  the  clef  mark.     If,  for  instance,  the 

Contradictions         ^  ^j^^  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  distance  from  the 

first  line  to  the  space  above  is  but  a  half  step;  while  from  the 
second  line  to  the  space  above  it  is  a  whole  step,  and  from  the 
third  line  to  the  space  above  it,  a  half  step. 

To  appreciate  the  reasons  for  the  complexities  of  staff  rep- 
resentation, we  must  turn  to  its  history.     We  find  that  it  took 
its  shape  gradually  through  centuries  of  experi- 

The  Staff :  mentation.  The  early  music  was  expressed  through 

Its  Origin  .  ■'  ... 

modes  which  required  no  changes  m  the  distances 

of  line  and  space  as  represented  by  the  staff,  to  agree  with 
what  was  sung,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  line,  whose  rep- 
resentative quality  was  sometimes  modified  by  the  placing  of  a 
flat  upon  it,  which  required  the  singing  of  the  tone  a  half  step 
lower  than  the  line  would  naturally  represent.  Thus  when  the 
staff  was  thoroughly  learned,  its  relationship  of  steps  and  half 
steps  held  true  in  all  the  modes  used,  with  the  exception  men- 
tioned above.  The  fixed  pitch  relationships  represented  by  the 
half  steps  and  the  whole  steps,  as  they  appear 
Its  First  Use  qj^   |.j^g    staff,    were    constantly    kept    the    same, 

(See  Column  of  •  ^      t    •  i^  •      j    i  i.  r  i 

L  tt      0    th  variety  being  obtained  by   a  change  oi   mode, 

Chart  p.  40)  th^t  is,  by  the  change  in  the  relative  position  of 

the  half  step  and  the  whole  step  to  the  initial  or 
starting  tone.  For  instance,  a  melody  starting  on  e  would  have 
a  half  step  between  the  first  and  second  tones,  while  one  starting 
on  d  would  have  the  half  step  between  the  second  and  third  tones ; 
again,  if  it  should  start  on  c  it  would  have  a  half  step  between 
the  third  and  fourth  tones.  Thus  the  half  step  e,  f,  represented 
by  the  staff,  would  be  true  to  all  three  modes. 

Turning  to  modern  music,  we  find  variety  obtained  not  so 
much  by  change  of  mode  as  by  change  of  key.  The  same  sequence 
of  steps  and  half  steps  is  repeated  on  different  pitches.  This 
sequence  in  the  modern  major  mode  requires  a 
Its  Present  Use  j^^jf  g^^p  between  its  third  and  fourth  and  its 
Sliding  Ladder)  seventh  and  eighth  tones.  This  is  correctly  rep- 
resented by  the  staff  when  the  initial  tone  starts 
on  c,  for  then  the  e  and  /  represent  the  third  and  fourth  tones  and 
the  half  step  h,  c,  the  seventh  and  eighth  tones.  But  if  the  initial 
tone  starts  on  d,  the  e,  f,  being  the  second  and  third  tones,  do  not 
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correctly  represent  what  is  desired;  a  sharp  is  therefore  used  to 
represent  a  tone  a  half  step  above  /,  thus  producing  the  two  whole 
steps  required,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  the  half  step 
between  the  third  and  fourth  tones.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in 
order  to  represent  the  similar  relative  relationships  of  a  given 
series  of  tones  as  used  in  our  major  mode,  each  key  is  made  to 
produce  a  totally  different  combination  of  sharps  or  flats. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  staff  is  an  instrument  which  is  doing 
quite  a  different  sort  of  work  from  that  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed.   The  difficulty  in  teaching  the  staff  arises 

Dual  Use  of  the       .  -i-       1  n-i  -i    r-    j      v  x. 

_,   ,,  from  this  change,      ihe  pupil   imds  it  easy  to 

sing  scales  which  start  on  successive  pitches ;  but 
when  he  comes  to  represent  these  scales  on  the  staff,  he  discovers 
that  although  when  he  starts  on  the  letter  c  the  staff  represents 
the  scale  exactly,  if  he  starts  on  d  two  sharps  are  required ;  if  on 
e,  four  are  needed ;  if  on  /_,  there  must  be  one  flat,  and  so  on. 

The  staff  represents  the  change  from  a  line  or  space  to  the 
next  line  or  space  simply  as  a  change  from  one  tone  to  the  next 

in  succession,  but  to  know  whether  this  change 
(  e  a  ,  p.  40J  .^  ^  whole  or  a  half  step  the  pupil  must  depend 
on  his  memory  for  the  value  of  that  particular  distance,  since 
this  is  not  represented  to  the  eye. 

So  much  for  the  nature  of  the  staff.  Let  us  see  how  it  is 
generally  used.  We  are  already  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
Character  of  a  tones  of  the  major  key  are  at  unequal  distances 
Tone  Decided  by  from  one  another;  that  from  two  to  three  is  a 
its  Number  in  whole  step  and  from  three  to  four  a  half  step, 
the  Key  These  various  tones  take  definite  characteristics 

according  to  their  distance  from  the  key-note.  When  the  distance 
from  one  to  four  is  thought  of,  for  example,  the  character  of  the 

interval  of  the  fourth  is  felt,  and  from  this  feel- 

<5rd"  L  dd  \  '^^^  '^^  '^^  possible  to  produce  the  tone  correctly. 
Two  things  are  essential  in  such  a  process.  We 
must  know  the  number  of  the  tone  in  the  key  group  and  we 
must  have  associated  with  that  number  the  tonal  character  that 
belongs  to  a  tone  occupying  such  a  place  in  the  key.  In  other 
words,  the  number  of  the  tone  in  the  key  decides  its  character; 
hence  if  these  two  are  thoroughly  associated,  anything  that  gives 
the  number  of  the  tone  will  make  it  possible  to  think  of  the  tone 
itself. 

The  first  effort  in  teaching  sight  singing  is  to  estabHsh  the 
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relationship   between    number    and    qualit}-    or    character.      This 

„  ^  ,,.  ,.  once  done,  the  number  can  be  sriven  on  paper 

Establishing  ,    ^  ',  .  .         ,        f  ^     , 

Relationship  ^'^*^  from  this  presentation  the  character  can  be 

between  conceived    and    the    tone    produced.      Number, 

Number  and  appeaUng  to  the   eye,   must  be   associated   with 

Character  quahty,  appeaHng  to  the  ear.     It  is  the  lack  of 

this  association  that  causes  most  of  the  difficulty  in  singing  from 

the  printed  page. 

To  establish  this  relationship  firmly  two  very  similar  methods 

are  pursued.     In  one,  the  pupils   sing  the  number,   associating 

directly    with    it    the    feeling    for    the    distance. 

When  this  relation  is  thoroughly  established  the 

various  tones  or  words  are  used ;  but  whatever  is  sung,  the  mind  is 

always  led  to  conceive  of  the  tone  through  its  number  relationship. 

The  second  method  uses  syllables,  such  as  doh  ray  me  fah, 

and  associates  these  syllables  with  the  numbers,  so  that  when  a 

given  distance  is  represented,  as  for  instance  the 
_,  ,,  .  fourth,  the  sound-name  fah  is  thought  of,  and 

Represent  ^^^^  sound-name  suggests  the  quality  the  place 

Number  without  occupied  by  the  fourth  in  the  key  should  possess. 
Reference  to  the  The  sound-name  is  thus  something  added  to  the 
Actual  Distance  number  in  order  to  assist  in  associating  the  tone 
i&     Charts  quality  with  it.    For  example,  if  the  key-note  is 

taken  as  e  on  the  first  line  of  the  treble  clef,  the 
second  note  is  suggested  by  the  space  f  above  it.  The  pupil  being 
accustomed  to  sing  a  whole  step  from  the  key-note  to  the  next 
tone  above,  naturally  sings  a  whole  step  from  e  to  /;  but  the 
absolute  pitch  of  /  represents  but  a  half  step  above  e.  As  long 
as  the  music  is  simple,  remaining  in  one  key,  this  actual  nature 
of  the  staff  can  be  ignored,  its  capacity  for  representing  number 
being  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  beginner.  His  whole  effort  is 
to  think  rapidly  on  what  lines  and  spaces  the  various  numbers 
representing  the  tones  of  the  key  will  come  when  the  key-note 
is  on  a  given  line  or  space. 

After  three  or  four  years  of  such  a  process  the  difficulty 
of  using  the   staff  with   its   actual   pitch   relationships   can   be 

imagined.     The  growing  emotional  demands  of 

Introduction  of  ^i^g  ^u^{\s  require  more  difficult  music  and  it 
Sharps  and  ,  .      .  ,  „,  , 

pj^^g  can  no  longer  remain  in  one  key.     Sharps  and 

flats  that  do  not  belong  to  the  key  of  the  piece 

are  used,  and  as  these  stand  for  a  definite  change  in  pitch,  the 
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pupil  must  know  exactly  what  distances  the  lines  and  spaces 
represent  in  order  to  conceive  of  their  effect.  If  these  flats  and 
sharps  come  in  a  fairly  regular  way,  indicative  of  a  change  of 
key,  the  pupil,  by  thinking  of  the  changed  position  of  doh,  may 
still  be  able  to  use  the  staff  effectively;  but  if  the  harmony  be- 
comes complex  and  the  pupil  is  unable  to  think  of  the  exact  key, 
he  is  hopelessly  lost,  as  far  as  definite  tone-thinking  goes.     He 

must  now,  guided  only  by  his  unconscious  har- 
Difficulties  of  rnonic  feehng,  guess  at  the  interval.  It  is  at  this 
Pitch  c'ondng  at  P°^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^  breakdown  in  teaching  sight  sing- 
the  same  Time        i"?    occurs.      Just    when    two-part    singing    is 

systematically  attempted,  requiring  thinking  with 
reference  to  rhythmic  relationship  of  tones,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  up  to  this  time,  comes 
this  new  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  the  staff,  for  which,  also, 
pupils  have  not  been  prepared.  Not  only  this,  but  by  using  the 
staff  constantly  with  reference  to  only  a  part  of  its  significance, 
that  of  suggesting  number,  and  ignoring  entirely  its  power  of 
representing  actual  fixed  distances,  thus  forming  habits  difficult 
to  change,  they  have  been  systematically  prepared  for  misunder- 
standing it. 

One  is  not  surprised,  considering  these  difficulties,  to  find 
that  the  promise  in  sight  singing  of  the  second  and  third  grades 
is  not  fulfilled  in  the  seventh  and  eighth.  We  have  already  sug- 
gested how  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  reference  to  rhythm 
may  be  approached  through  four  steps  of  related  work,  —  obser- 
vation, acting,  picturing  and  notation.  Three  of  these  steps  have 
been  traced  with  reference  to  defining  pitch  relationship,  and  we 
have  described  quite  at  length  the  peculiar  difficulty  that  the  nota- 
tion of  pitch  presents  and  the  method  often  followed  for  learning 
it.  It  now  remains  to  describe  the  fourth,  or  notation  step  of 
pitch,  following  the  picture  step  already  described. 

The  pupil  has  already  associated  the  various  sound-names 
with  their  proper  places  in  the  keys;  he  has  learned  by  the 
Preparation  for  diagrammatic  chart  of  the  sound-ladder  that 
Learning  the  between  the  third  and  the  fourth  and  between 

Staff  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  are  half  steps  in  the 

(See  Chart,  tones  of  the  key.     He  is  able  to  sing  these  tones 

Sliding  Ladder)  accurately,  not  only  when  starting  on  the  key- 
note, but  when  starting  on  any  other  tone.    Thus  he  always  makes 
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me,  fali,  or  three,  four,  a  half  step  wherever  it  occurs  and  when- 
ever these  sound-names  are  sung. 

Instead  of  now  going  directly  to  the  staff  and  using  it  as  a 
means  of  suggesting  number,  the  pupil  is  taught  the  letter  nota- 
tion, which  historically  preceded  the  staff.     The 
Fixed  Pitch  letters  are  written  in  a  column,  one  above  another, 

f«     rh°  i\  ^^^^  space  between  those  letters  standing  for  tones 

but  a  half  step  apart,  such  as  h,  c  and  e,  f,  being 
but  half  the  space  between  other  letters.  The  actual  pitch  of  one 
of  these  letters,  a  for  instance,  is  taken,  and  the  child  is  taught 
to  sing  a  whole  step  down  to  g,  another  whole 
Presented  in  a  g|-gp  ,^own  to  f,  and  a  half  step  from  /  to  e. 
In  order  to  get  these  whole  steps  and  half  steps, 
(See  Diagram)  ''^  may  be  necessary  first  to  use  the  sound-names 
suggestive  of  whole  steps  and  half  steps,  for  by 
starting  on  a  and  singing  the  letter  distances  down,  we  go  con- 
trary to  the  key  distances  to  which  the  pupil  is  accustomed.  The 
benefit  of  such  an  exercise  is  that  it  makes  the  pupil  conscious 
of  whole  steps  and  half  steps,  which  singing  the  series  from  c 
would  not  do,  because  the  latter  coincides  exactly  with  the  key 
series,  thus  producing  no  difference  for  observation.  This  drill 
with  the  letters  is  merely  for  the  sake  of  impressing  on  the  mind 
the  whole  steps  and  half  steps  of  the  letter  series.  Five  or  six 
of  the  letters  are  thus  taken  in  the  key  of  the  letter  first  estab- 
lished, and  the  actual  distances,  as  represented  by  the  letters,  are 
sung  in  stepwise  movement  until  the  fixed  pitch  character  of 
each  letter  is  established. 

After  the  letter  ladder  representing  the  fixed  pitch  relation- 
ship has  been  learned,  the  staff  is  studied  as  presenting  these 
letters,  so  that  the  pupil  who  has  learned  that 

^hT^°l«  °°  *^  ^^"^^^  ^'  ^  ^"^  ^'  ^  present  half  steps  can 

(See  Chart)  easily  understand  why  the  lines  and  spaces  rep- 

resenting these  letters  should  also  represent  only 
half  steps.  The  staff  with  its  absolute  pitch-names  is  now  used 
until  what  was  done  from  the  letter  ladder  can  be  done  from  the 
staff,  which  represents  the  pitches  of  these  letters  to  the  eye. 

The  pupils  then  take  some  of  their  simplest  song  sentences 
and  see  where  they  can  be  written  on  the  staff  so  that  it  shall 

„     ,.    ,  ,     truly  represent  the  tone   distances.     Thev  will 

Practical  Use  of        ■  ' 

g^j^jj  find  three  places  where  these  sentences  may  be 

written,  one  starting  on  c,  one  on  f  and  one  on  g. 

But  they  find  that  the  /  and  g  series  have  one  tone  missing.    The 
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series  starting  on  /  can  not  represent  fah,  the  fourth  tone,  cor- 
rectly, nor  that  starting  on  g  represent  te,  or  the  seventh  tone. 
The  pupils  have  no  difficulty  in  singing  the  tones 
The  Need  for  j-j-^gy   want.     They   realize,   therefore,   that   it  is 

Other  Notations       ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  lacking,  but  a  place  for  its 

representation  on  the  staff.  The  letters  go  right  along  in  series, 
and  the  lines  and  spaces  are  all  taken  up.  Now,  by  going  back 
to  the  letter  ladder,  it  is  found  possible  to  rep- 
Visual  resent,  between  the  whole  tones,  half  tones 
Representation        exactly  like  those  represented  by  the  h,   c  and 

„  ^  ..  the  e,  f.     Between  the  whole  step  a,  b,  for  in- 

Notation  1    ,.  i_        ,       j       t        •      • 

stance,  a  half  step  may  be  placed,     in  singing 

a  series  beginning  with  /  it  is  found  that  such  a  half  step  is 

required  to  represent  the  distance  between  the  third  and  fourth 

,  tones  and  the  necessary  whole  step  between  the 

the  Staff  fourth  and  fifth  tones.     By  substituting  a  pitch 

(See  Chart,  represented  by  the   flat  sign  half  a  step  below 

Permanent  what  the  b  line  represents  the  whole  series  can 

Column)  ^g  produced  starting  from  /.     In  other  words, 

the  tone  represented  by  b  is  not  needed,  but  a  tone  a  half  step 

below  it  is  required.     Hence  on  the  line  of  &  a  flat  mark  is  placed, 

showing  that  that  line  will  now  represent  a  tone  a  half  step  below  b. 

By  taking  a  song  with  g  for  its  key  note  it  is  found  that 

the  distance  between  g  and  the  note  just  below  is,  when  sung^  but 

„  ,,  ^      ,,  a  half  step,  but  from  p;-  to  /  is  a  whole  step.     The 

Half-step  Above  ^'  &        1  ,     ^  .  ,      . 

the  Staff  same   process   that   was   gone   through   with   in 

(See  Chart,  the  reference  to  b  and  b  flat  is  used  here,  and 

Permanent  f  sharp   is   added.      In   this   case,   however,   the 

Column)  sharp    represents    a    pitch    a    half    step    higher 

than  that  which  the  staff  represents,  instead  of  a  half  step  lower. 

These  three  keys  are  sufficient  to  thoroughly  establish  the 

principle  of  the  staff,  so  that  future  practice  will  develop  skill 

in  its  complete  use  rather  than  in  a  partial  use 

Harmonic  Order  r    ■,  •    j-     .•  1  1  o^t,        u 

,  of  It,  as  indicating  number  only,      ihe  change 

from  the  key  of  g  to  the  key  of  d,  using  the  same 

letters  with  the  exception  of  one  c  sharp,  is  relatively  the  same 

as  the  change  from  the  key  of  c  to  the  key  of  g.     So  the  change 

from  the  key  of  /  to  that  of  b  flat  is  the  same  as  from  the  key 

of  c  to  the  key  of  f.     Following  out  this  harmonic  relationship 

of  keys,  the  pupil  learns  the  functions  of  the  sharps  and  flats. 
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They  are  to  him  not  mere  signs  for  representing  on  what  line 
or  space  doh,  or  the  key-note,  comes,  but  actually  modify  the 
representative  character  of  the  staff.  The  introduction  of  flats 
and  sharps  during  the  progress  of  the  piece  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood, for  the  exact  nature  of  the  distance  is  known  even  if 
the  sound-name,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  key,  can  not  be 
thought  of.  In  fact,  the  staff,  instead  of  requiring  to  be  trans- 
lated, so  to  speak,  by  the  use  of  number  or  sound-names,  is  used 
directly,  as  suggestive  of  distance,  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 
originally  conceived. 

Such  work  will  require  a  more  careful  and  a  slower  process 
at  the  beginning,  but  at  the  same  time  it  prepares  for  steady 
progress  in  later  musical  education.    The  advan- 
Reasons  for  tages  are :     First,  by  presenting  the  staff  as  a 

Following  Plan       ^^^^^  ^^  expressing  the  pitch  of  certain  letter 
Described  ,.         .     °  ,       .  ,    ^.    .,      p.       , 

(See  Chart)  names  standmg  for  tones  havmg  defmite  fixed 

pitch,  its  presentation  as  an  arbitrary  group  of 
lines  and  spaces  which  merely  perplex  the  learner,  is  avoided. 
Second,  the  introduction  of  the  staff  in  connection  with  its 
historic  development  helps  to  awaken  interest  in  it  and  to  fix  its 
nature  in  the  memory.  Third,  in  illustrating  the  staff  by  a 
column  of  letters  standing  for  pitch  relationships,  these  relation- 
ships can  be  represented  spacially,  in  a  manner  not  possible  with 
the  staff.  Fourth,  by  using  the  diagram  of  the  sound-ladder, 
representing  relative  pitch,  in  connection  with  the  absolute  pitch- 
ladder  of  the  letters,  the  changes  that  take  place  in  staff  rep- 
resentation, of  the  same  relative  relationship  as  felt  and  seen  on 
the  relative  pitch-ladder,  may  be  clearly  explained.  Fifth,  the 
two  sets  of  relationships,  the  fixed  and  the  relative,  are  thus 
presented  in  the  same  way  —  through  space. 

After  the  pupils  have  had  enough  drill  in  expressing  their 

own  musical  thoughts  on  the  staff  to  thoroughly  know  its  nature, 

the  next  step  is  to  reverse  the  process.     Instead 

„.  ^,  ^.     .  of  going  from  the  tone  thought  to  its  expression 

Sight  Singing  ,  •      .  r  ^i 

on  paper,  the  process   now   is   to  go   ±rom  tne 

expression  on  paper  to  the  tone  thought.     This,  it  will  be  seen, 

is  required  in  sight  singing,  and  necessitates  the  conception  of 

the  tone  from  the  symbol,  for  without  such  conception  the  tone 

cannot  be  made;  neither  can  the  tone  be  conceived  unless  the 

symbols  are  known.     The  process  we  have  been  following  so 
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far  in  the  four  steps  described  is  from  the  thought  to  the  symbol. 

This   insures   the   connection   between   the   stress,    duration   and 

pitch  of  a  tone,  and  its  visual  representation  in  notation. 

The  new  difficulty  that  this  sight-singing-  work  presents  is 

the  necessity  for  conceiving  the  musical  thought  from  its  notation 

in  the  time  limits  that  the  notation  requires.   The 

Necessity  for  pupil  can  not  stop  and  puzzle  over  the  relation- 

_         , .  ship  as  he  could  when  working  from  the  thought 

Conception  ^  .  ='  ° 

to  the  notation.  In  this  new  work  the  time 
occupied  in  expressing  the  thought  is  a  part  of  the  problem. 
Hence  the  fundamental  necessity  of  being  able  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  the  symbols  in  advance  of  the  tonal  requirements  for  their 
production.  If  this  speed  work  is  attempted  before  the  notation 
is  thoroughly  learned  the  pupil  depends  on  his  musical  ear,  thus 
reducing  the  notation  to  an  aid  in  guessing.  This,  we  found,  was 
the  practical  outcome  of  the  notation  work  in  all  the  schools 
described  in  the  first  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV 
The  Application 

It  now  remains  to  describe  the  application  of  the  method  for 
awakening  and  defining  the  feeling  for  tonal  relationships,  and 
to  show  the  relation  of  this  more  technical  work  to  the  total 
musical  activities  that  should  exist  in  music  study.  This  we  shall 
do  with  reference  to  two  classes  of  students.  The  first  will  be 
a  description  true  in  spirit,  if  not  in  all  its  details,  of  the  work 
done  in  the  early  grades  of  the  Horace  Mann  and  Speyer  schools 
of  Teachers  College.  The  second  will  describe  the  work  for 
mature  students  who  take  the  course  "  Music  I  "  at  Teachers 
College,  and  who  need  to  develop  and  define  the  power  of  musical 
thought.  The  treatment  of  the  two  classes  is  similar,  for  the 
mature  students  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  in  schools  where 
the  material  and  method  used  for  the  instruction  must  be 
appropriate  to  the  child. 

Only  that  portion  of  the  music  study  in  the  grades  which 
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pertains  to  the  second  kind  of  work,  described  as  structural  rather 
than  imitative,  is  given  here.     The  main  effort 
Limitation  to  ^£  ^^^  music  work  is  to  keep  the  social  thought 

rue  ura  or  yppgj-most.  That  which  has  been  here  described 
with  reference  to  its  structure  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
social  end  successful  in  the  upper  grades,  and  to  change  the  nota- 
tion study  itself  from  a  mechanical  drill  to  a  process  expressive 
of  thought.  Both  the  limitation  and  purpose  of  the  work  described 
below  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  judging  of  the  total  musical 
work  done. 

The  first  grade  begins  the  first,  second  and  third  steps  in 
rhythm,  observation,  acting  and  picturing  of  rhythmic  notation; 
and  the  first  step  of  observation  with  reference 
The  Horace  ^q  pitch  relationship. 

Mann  Schools:  r^^^  second  grade   reviews  the  three  steps 

The  First  Grade        ,        ,         ,         .        ,     ,,  j  i       ^u  j      r  ^u 

already  taken  m  rhythm  and  by  the  end  of  the 

year  passes  on  to  the   fourth   step,  that  of  notation.     To  the 
work  done  in  pitch  are  added  the  second  and 
The  Second  Grade  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  _  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  picturing. 

The  third  grade  reviews  rhythmic  notation  sufficiently  for 

the  pupils  to  gain  some  facility.     But  the  main 

The  Third  Grade    ^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^j^^  fourth  step  in  pitch,  its  notation. 

The  fourth  grade  thoroughly  establishes  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing musical  thought  in  staff  notation,  and 
The  Fourth  Grade  ^^Qj^pig^-gg   ^he   work   with    reference   to   rhythm 

and  pitch  notation. 

The  fifth  grade  systematically  begins  the  new  work  in  sight 
singing,  that  of  rapidly  conceiving  a  musical  thought  from  its 

notation  and  producing  it  in  tone.     This  limits 

The  Fifth  Grade      ^,  ■      •        r  ^-  r       -^  •         ^i 

the  song  singmg  for  a  tmie,  for  it  requires  the 

reading  at  a  glance  of  short  two  and  four-measure  phrases,  each 
one  in  a  different  key  and  rhythmic  figure.  The  pleasure  in  this 
work  is  largely  in  the  power  of  doing,  rather  than  in  the  tone  ef- 
fects produced. 

The  sixth  grade  carries  on  the  work  begun  in  the  fifth.     It 

is  now  possible  to  take  up  systematically  what  has  been  already 

attempted  —  two-part   singing.      This,    again,   is 

done  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  fifth-grade  work, 

the   aim   being  to   accomplish   a   difficult   thing   rather   than   to 
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produce  artistic  music.  Still  it  is  possible  to  bring  much  of 
the  reading  of  this  grade  up  to  the  emotional  demands  of  the 
pupils. 

We  will  turn  now  to  the  second  class  of  students,  those  who 

elect  a  beginning  course  of  music  at  Teachers  College.    We  find 

them  presenting  wide  differences  in  musical  abil- 

eac  ers  Co  ege      .^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^j^j^  respect  they  might  be  compared 

to  a  class  in  mathematics  which  included  students  unacquainted 
with  the  four  fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic  as  well  as 
those  versed  in  advanced  algebra  and  geometry.  Few  studies 
bring  out  such  a  variety  in  the  natural  capacity  of  the  pupils. 

The  first  work  in  the  structure  of  music  is  the  defining  of 
the  rhythmic  relationships  of  relative  stress  and  duration  as  pre- 
sented in  poetry,  and-  this  is  developed  through 
yt  m  an^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^        previously  suggested  in  connec- 

Tone  Work  .  ,  ,        ,.    .      f  ... 

tion  with  grade  work.  It  is  thus  possible  to  pre- 
sent rhythmic  relationships  distinctly  to  the  pupils  through  a 
medium  that  will  put  them  as  far  as  possible  on  the  same  level, 
though  there  will  be  considerable  difference  in  accomplishment. 
Those  who  have  the  power  of  concentration  or  of  tonal  thought 
do  the  work  easier  than  those  who  have  not.  Starting  with  the 
structural  study  of  music  and  accompanying  it,  work  is  done  with 
reference  to  good  tone  production,  attention  being  drawn  to  devel- 
oping control  in  the  diaphram,  looseness  at  the  throat  and  reso- 
nance in  the  face  and  body. 

Thus  two  kinds  of  work,  imitative  (mentioned  in  the  intro- 
duction, and  described  in  Part  II)  and  structural,  are  carried  on 
at  the  same  time.     It  must  be  noticed  that  the 
Imitation  imitative  work  is  formal  and  is  independent  of 

song  work,  the  treatment  of  it  here  being  totally  different  from 
its  use  in  the  grades.  This  change  of  procedure  is  made  possible 
by  the  maturity  of  the  pupils  and  necessitated  by  the  limitation 
of  the  time  given  to  the  subject. 

After  the  rhythmic  notation  has  been  learned,  the  four  steps 

with  reference  to  relative  pitch  are  taken  up  and  are  presented  in 

exactly  the  same  way  as  they  would  be  to  the 

Relative  Pitch        g^ade  pupils,  students  gaining  sufficient  ability 

to  make  couplets,  set  them  to  music  and  write  them  with  their 
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correct  notation.    When  this  is  done  satisfactorily,  work  for  gain- 
ins:  speed   in  thinking  tonal  relationships   from 
Device  for  ^    .        .  ,        ^      ,  ,  .        , 

Gainine  Speed        notation  is  commenced.     A  short  phrase  printed 

in  Conceiving  on  music  chart  paper  by  means  of  rubber  stamps 

Tone  is  placed  behind  a  roller  shade.     The  shade  is 

Relationships  dropped  for  a  second  or  two  and  then  drawn  up 

again  before  the  music.  The  pupils  are  required  to  both  state 
and  sing  what  they  see;  starting  with  simple  work  first,  pre- 
senting the  rhythmic  relationship  only,  the  work  is  gradually 
increased  in  difficulty,  thus  developing  the  habit  of  rapidly  grasp- 
ing a  phrase. 

Along  with  this  work  is  carried  the  study  of  the  staff  with 

reference  to  the  way  related  keys  appear  upon  it,  related  keys 

being  those  that  show  but  one  tone  different  in 

Learning  the  ^j^g  signature  as  compared  with  the  central  key  of 

/o     <-.,.    XX  the  related  group.  For  instance,  if  we  take  the  key 

(See  Chart)  ^  ^        .  ^  .  ,  ,  ,  "^ 

of  C  major  as  our  starting  central  key,  the  note 

of  F  sharp  will  have  to  be  learned  as  indicating  the  change  to  the 
key  of  G  major,  which  is  the  related  key  to  C,  having  its  key 
note,  called  the  dominant,  a  fifth  above.  B  flat 
would  have  to  be  learned  in  a  change  to  the  key 
of  F  major,  a  similarly  related  key  to  C,  but  a  fifth  below,  and 
called  its  subdominant.  Thus  C,  G  and  F  make  a  group  of  three 
related  keys,  changes  to  which  can  be  easily  made,  if  F  sharp  and 
B  flat  are  learned  as  parts  of  the  central  group  of  tones  con- 
nected with  the  key  of  C. 

As  there  are  no  changes  of  signature  in  the  related  minors 
of  these  keys,  the  three  minors  added  to  the  three  majors  make 
a  group  of  six  related  keys.  The  minors  are 
differentiated  from  the  major  keys  by  the 
emhasis  placed  on  the  sixth  and  the  third  of  their  relative  majors, 
and  this  gives  what  is  called  the  natural  minors  of  these  keys. 
Modern  harmony,  however,  requires  an  altera- 
tion in  order  to  form  a  satisfactory  close  or 
Harmonic  Forms  ,  .  .  ,  „,  .      .  i-  i      i 

,  ,.     __.  cadence   m   minor  keys.      ihis   is   accomplished 

Keys  ^y  placing  a  mark,  not  in  the  signature,  but  be- 

fore the  note.     This  tone  is  the  seventh  of  the 
minor.     As  the  relative  minor  starts  two  tones  below  that  of  its 


Natural  and 
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relative  major,  the  seventh  of  the  minor  would  be  the  fifth  of 
its  relative  major.    Each  of  the  three  minor  keys 
th    Not  to  would   thus    have    another   indicating   mark    on 

account  of  an  alteration  of  the  fifth  of  each  of 
the  major  keys  to  which  they  are  related;  so  that  the  sharping 
of  G,  the  fifth  of  C,  would  indicate  a  change  to  the  relative  minor 
of  C.  The  sharping  of  D,  the  fifth  in  the  key  of  G,  would  indi- 
cate a  change  to  its  relative  minor;  the  sharping  of  C,  the  fifth 
in  the  key  of  F,  would  indicate  the  change  to  its  relative  minor. 

Taking  these  in  the  scale  of  the  central  key,  the  sharping 
of  number  one,  or  C  in  this  group,  is  likely  to  indicate  a  change 
to  the  relative  minor  of  the  major  key,  a  fifth  below  it,  or  the 
subdominant.  The  sharping  of  two,  or  D,  would  indicate  the 
change  to  the  relative  minor  of  the  fifth  above,  or  the  dominant. 
The  sharping  of  four,  or  F,  would  indicate  the  change  to  the 
major  key  a  fifth  above,  or  the  dominant  itself.  The  sharping 
of  five,  or  G,  would  indicate  a  change  to  the  relative  minor  of 
the  central  key,  or  tonic.  The  flatting  of  seven,  or  B,  would 
indicate  a  change  of  key  to  the  related  major  of  a  fifth  below, 
or  subdominant.     Thus  the  five  chromatic  tones 

The  Twelve  ^j-g  learned  as   constituents  of  the  central   key. 

Tones  Necessary  \       •      .v.  .               r   i-u            •              1 

-     „  ^  As  m  the  seven  tones  of  the  major  scale  we 

for  Modern  ... 

jyjygjg  have  the   sounds  necessary   for   formmg  a  key 

group,  so  by  adding  the  five  tones  now  learned 
we  have  the  sounds  necessary  for  forming  a  group  of  six  related 
keys.  Familiarity  with  key  groups  is  as  necessary  a  preparation 
for  the  more  difficult  sight  reading  as  is  familiarity  with  the 
tones  of  the  major  key  for  the  simple  tunes  limited  to  the 
diatonic  tones. 

When  this  work  is  thoroughly  accomplished,  the  pupil  will 
realize  that  the  six  successive  tones  of  the  central  major  key  may 

be  treated  as  tonics  or  starting  tones  in  the  six 
The  Relationship     related  keys ;  one,  that  of  the  key  started  in ;  two, 

?    ,,  ^  J^,   ^^f     the  relative  minor  of  the  subdominant ;  three,  the 
m  the  Scale  of  .  .     ,        ,       .  .  ,      ' 

the  Central  Key      relative  mmor  of  the  dommant;  four,  the  sub- 
dominant;    five,    the    dominant,    and    sixth,    the 
relative  minor  of  one,  or  tonic. 

The  class  is  now  divided   into  three  choirs  and  practices 
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singing  triads,  or  chords  of  three  tones,  on  six  tones  of  the  scale, 

omitting  the  seventh.  Each  choir  practices  on 
Cnord  Singing  ^j^  three  tones  in  the  triad,  singing  them  also 
in  their  inversions.  Then  cadences,  or  a  combination  of  the  tonic 
and  dominant  chords,  are  sung,  taking  each  of  the  triads  as  a 

tonic.    This  produces  major  cadences  in  the  three 

a  ences  related  major  keys  and  minor  cadences   in  the 

related  minor  keys.     These  cadences  are  gradually  enlarged  by 

the  introduction  of  the  subdominant,  then  the  supertonic,  or  the 

chord  formed  on  the  second  of  the  scale,  and  the  submediant  or  the 

chord   formed  on  the  sixth  of  the  scale.     The 
.^    .°    °        ^"^      chords  of  these  cadences  are  called  by  name,  the 

class  singing  them  as  they  are  dictated.  Each 
choir  is  guided  by  the  rule  that  when  a  new  chord  is  called  for,  it 
must  take  the  nearest  tone  of  the  new  chord ;  if  the  tone  is  common 
to  both  chords,  it  remains  stationary. 

This  practice  gives  familiarity  with  the  fundamental  chord 
effects  in  connection  with  their  names.     As  all  the  members  of 

the  class  have  practiced  singing  all  the  parts,  they 
Advantages  of  ^^^  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  tonal  effect  of 
Cadence  Singing        ,,,,.,,  .   ,  •  c 

the  chord,  and  with  the  special  progression  ot 

the  tones  in  the  chords.    In  order  to  know  the  correct  tone  that  he 
is  to  sing,  each  pupil  must  keep  distinctly  in  mind  the  tones  of  the 
other  parts.    After  practice  in  singing  the  chords 
In  cadence  progression,  the  class  writes  the  tonic, 
dominant  and  subdominant  chords  m  the  six  re- 
lated keys  taking  each  key  as  the  center,  and  indicating  the  chords 
of  the  related  keys  by  sharps,  flats  or  cancels,  and  not  by  their  sig- 
nature, just  as  they  would  be  likely  to  appear  in  actual  music. 

Parallel  with  this  work,  and  extending  beyond  it  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  is  the  systematic  practice  of  song  singing  from  nota- 
tion, the  various  books  common  in  the  public  schools  being  used 
as  material. 

In  finishing  the  description  of  this  course.  Music  i,  we  have 

gone  somewhat  beyond  the  limitations  of  the  title  of  this  Record. 

But  this  advanced  work  can  be  effectively  taken 

Scope  of  the  ^^p  ^g  technical  work  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 

Music  Courses  in  j        -r  ^i  •  i    i        u  n  j 

_,  _  ,,  grades,  if  the  previous  work  has  been  well  done, 

xeacners  college  i  ^^-t  n 

Other    courses    m    Teachers    College    are: 

Music  2,  which  carries  on  the  work  In  the  structure  of  music  as 
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it  would  be  given  in  the  high  school,  and  Music  3,  which  gives 
some  notion  of  the  aesthetic  significance  of  music  through  a  com- 
parison of  music  with  the  other  fine  arts,  and  could  well  be  taken 
as  elective  work  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  high  school. 
Thus  the  three  courses,  though  intended  for  the  mature  students 
at  Teachers  College,  both  in  subject  and  method,  handle  the  work 
with  reference  to  its  use,  covering  a  period  from  the  first  grade 
through  the  high  school.  The  limits  of  this  Record  have  per- 
mitted a  detailed  description  of  Music  i  only. 

In  summing  up  the  main  features  of  the  work  it  will  be 

observed  that  in  order  to  attain  the  social  end  of  music,  especially 

in  the  upper  grades,  the  study  of  the  notation 

„,,-  o  •  \  A-  of  music  is  changed  to  the  study  of  its  structure. 
The  Social  Aim  .  ='  -'        . 

This  is  taken  up  not  as  a  composite  whole,  as 

presented  in  music,  but  from  its  rhythmic  side  first,  this  being 

mastered  in  its  poetic  expression,  and  the  atten- 

i,.  ^    ^  T^^^i.  tion    thus    concentrated    on    the    rhythm    inde- 

through  Poetry  ...  . 

pendent   of  the   difficulties   that   pitch  presents. 

The  method  of  study  is  divided  into  four  steps.     First  is 

that  of  observation,  in  which  the  pupil  is  led  to  express  himself 

in  rhythmical  thought,  and  to  observe  one  feature 

The  Method:  r  xi  •       u   ^.u     •     1  •  r        •     ^ 

of  this  rhythmical  expression,  as,   for  instance, 

relative  stress.  Following  this  comes  the  second 
step,  acting,  where  the  observations  already  made  are  defined 
by  motions,  being  thus  made  more  clear  and  definite  in  the 
mind.  The  third  step  is  that  of  picturing  what  is  felt;  this 
picture  is  so  related  to  the  acting  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  what 
it    suggests    or    represents.     The    fourth    step,    finally,    replaces 

the  pictures  by  the  regular  notation.     The  es- 

^^.  sential  thing  in  this   method   is   not  that  there 

Thing  *= 

should  be  just  four  steps  or  that  they  should  be 
done  in  exactly  this  way,  but  that  there  should  be  no  break  be- 
tween the  feeling  for  tone-grouping  felt  as  relative  stress  and 
relative  duration,  and  the  notation  that  expresses  these  relation- 
ships on  paper. 

The  relative  pitch  is  developed  in  the  same  way.  First  comes 
the  singing  of  a  tune  to  express  a  musical  thought,  —  the  pupil's 
own  work ;  then  the  leading  up  to  its  expression  on  paper  through 
the  four  steps  just  mentioned,  the  staff  being  studied  in  its  true 
nature  and  not  as  merely  expressive  of  number. 
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The  advantage  of  this  procedure  in  the  study  of  the  structure 

of  music  is,  first,  that  it  develops  the  notation  from  the  thought, 

instead  of  treating  it  as  an  independent  thing  in 

TJgooQrig    for  X  tj 

Studying  the  itself  to  be  used  in  connection  with  thought  later. 

Structure  of  This  puts  it  in  harmony  with  the  imitative  work 

Music  from  its  in  music,  where  all  the  elements  of  good  tonal 
Creative  Side  expression  are  worked  out  as  necessary  to  the 

thought  of  the  song,  rather  than  as  expressive  devices  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  pupil  at  his  discretion.  Second,  the  study  of  the  struc- 
tural work  does  more  than  lay  the  foundation  for  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  notation  —  its  obvious  purpose  —  because  in  developing 
and  strengthening  the  feeling  for  tonal  relationships  in  connection 
with  the  exercise  of  the  pupil's  own  imagination,  it  heightens  the 
possibility  of  his  aesthetic  enjoyment. 

In  the  more  formal  study  of  key  relationship  and  cadence 
progressions  presented  in  Music  i,  the  pupils  are  again  led  to  de- 
fine the  tonal  relationships  vocally,  making  sure  that  they  know 
the  effects  before  they  learn  the  method  of  expressing  these  ef- 
fects on  paper.  The  study  of  the  structure  of  music  thus  con- 
ceived will  oblige  a  closer  connection  between  the  music  work  and 
the  work  done  in  the  other  expressive  studies  of  the  school.  Be- 
fore a  pupil  attempts  the  complex  rhythm  of 
Relationship  of       music  he  should  have  sufficient  control  of  him- 

Physical* Training  ^^^^  ^°^'  accurate  expression,  —  in  dancing  and 
rhythmic  games  for  instance.  How  can  a  child 
who  cannot  march  in  time  keep  time  in  music  ?  This  most  funda- 
mental part  of  musical  training  lies  in  the  department  of  physical 
education. 

Again,  in  the  rhythmical  expression  of  the  poetic  thought  we 
are  in  a  neglected  domain  of  the  teaching  of  language,  while  in 

„    ,  good  articulation  and  tone  quality  necessary  for 

To  Language  .  ,  .  ,.,,'. 

g|.y^  expressive  speaking  we  are,  educationally,  in  an 

unclaimed  land.     Pupils  are  taught  everything, 

from  keeping  their  faces  clean  to  problems  in  mathematics,  but 

the  most  faulty  use  of  the  voice  in  speaking  is  rarely  corrected. 

If  music  is  to  be  taught  as  expressive  of  the  life  of  the  school,  it 

must  necessarily  be  in  close  connection  with  what  is  done  there, 

and  not  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  gymnastics  for  producing  pleasant 
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sensations.     But  especially  close  will  be  the  connection  between 

music  and  all  forms  of  direct  personal  expres- 

Music  and  sion,  as  mentioned  above.     This  idea  of  music  is 

_,  .  nearer  the  conception  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 

Expression  ...  ^      . 

if  it  is  lacking  somewhat  in  the  modern  feehng 

of  "  art  for  art's  sake,"  it  is  probably  nearer  to  what  the  people 

want  and  to  what  they  have  a  right  to  demand  in  the  musical  work 

of  the  public  schools. 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE 

Besides  having  gained  many  general  suggestions  from  the 
Tonic  Sol-Fa  Method,  I  feel  a  special  indebtedness  for  the  use 
of  the  sound-ladder  and  hand-signs.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  to 
acknowledge  the  help  that  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Calvin  B. 
Cady's  work  in  developing  musical  knowledge  through  con- 
structive activity  and  also  in  using  the  circular  motion  of  the 
hand  to  define  the  pulse. 


PART  II 

THE    DEFINING    OF    MUSIC    IN    RELATION   TO   ITS 

EXPRESSIVE     USE 

By   MARI    RUEF    HOFER,  Instructor  in  Music   in  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

In  its  adjustment  to  the  schools,  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
claimed  for  music  the  normal  order  maintained  for  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum.  In  planning  courses  in  arithmetic,  geography 
or  history,  we  first  consult  the  nature  of  the  subject  in  regard  to 
its  worth  as  a  study  and  its  worth  to  the  child,  and  from  this  is 
approximately  gauged  its  true  value  and  relation  to  the  pro- 
gramme. In  the  study  of  geography  we  do  not  spend  our  time 
on  the  possibilities  of  this  subject  for  arithmetic  when  the  imme- 
diate problems  of  geography  itself  and  what  it  has  to  offer  are 
of  infinitely  more  consequence  to  the  child. 

We  have  been  guilty  in  music  teaching  of  exalting  the  lesser 
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value  of  the  subject  to  the  detriment  of  the  greater.  In  ignoring 
the  primary  emotional  nature  of  music  and  its  relation  to  life 
we  have  placed  its  secondary  or  theoretical  value  first,  and  so 
thwarted  its  best  use  to  education.  Our  entire  energies  have 
been  given  over  to  introducing  the  children  to  its  symbolism  and 
in  o-iving  them  a  technical  training  which  will  prepare  them  for 
music,  paying  least  attention  to  the  life  which  lies  behind  the 
symbol,  in  which  it  finds  its  real  reason  for  being.  As  in  teaching 
children  to  read,  we  have  lost  in  the  mechanical  process  the  feeling 
for  the  content  and  the  impulse  for  expression.  We  may  fairly 
say  that  by  ignoring  the  emotive  uses  of  music  we  have  not  only 
lost  its  most  vital  function  to  the  young  child  in  the  early  stages 
of  education,  but  the  legitimate  approach  to  the  study  of  the 
subject  itself. 

We  find  as  a  result  that  music  is  yet  largely  an  isolated 
subject;  that  it  is  treated  as  a  thing  in  itself,  bearing  no  relation- 
ship to  the  school  work  as  a  whole.  Generally  speaking,  music 
has  not  yet  outgrown  its  perfunctory  relation  to  the  curriculum ; 
it  seems  to  come  from  nowhere  and  to  lead  to  nowhere.  As  far 
as  any  intrinsic  value  to  the  curriculum  is  concerned,  it  might  as 
well  be  left  out  of  consideration  entirely.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
an  "  extra,"  much  as  when  taught  as  a  "  finishing  "  subject  at 
young  ladies'  boarding  schools.  Among  students  of  children  it 
has  gained  some  acknowledged  value  as  a  recreation  exercise  and 
antidote  to  fatigue,  making  for  change  of  feeling  and  variety  in 
the  schoolroom.  Utilitarian-minded  parents  still  ask  to  have  their 
children  excused  from  singing,  the  implication  being  that  in  their 
opinion  the  time  would  be  better  spent  at  something  else.  At  the 
start  the  younger  children  love  to  sing,  but  as  they  advance  they 
gradually  grow  ashamed  of  the  weakness,  and  join  the  ranks  of 
the  supercilious.  When  the  high-school  age  is  reached  neither 
body  nor  spirit  responds,  and  criticism  takes  the  place  of  expres- 
sion. Aside  from  the  social  values  which  are  discussed  elsewhere, 
the  natural  inclination  for  song  which  may  have  existed  at  the 
beginning  has  been  largely  lost  through  lack  of  association  and 
interrelationship  with  general  school  subjects.  Laying  aside  the 
purely  musical  problem,  I  should  like  to  discuss  for  the  next  few 
pages  possible  interrelationships  in  the  general  programme  from 
which  music  study  may  draw  benefit,  and  which  may  help  to 
show  some  of  its  vital  connections  with  education. 
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No  art  has  suffered  more  in  its  divorcement  from  natural 
conditions  than  that  of  song.  We  may  well  ask  why,  in  spite  of 
the  added  advantage  of  beautiful  music,  and  the  rich  thought 
which  has  been  given  to  this  subject  during  the  last  decade,  chil- 
dren are  not  fonder  of  singing.  It  is  a  case  of  the  old  adage, 
"  You  can  take  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink." 
You  may  lead  a  child  to  the  fountain  of  song,  but  unless  there  is 
desire  and  thirst  for  it,  he  will  not  sing. 

A  sturdy,  wholesome  boy,  strongly  appealed  to  by  the  com- 
mon sense  of  things,  feels  that  singing  is  something  apart  from 
his  actual  interests.  Why  should  he,  for  instance,  be  eager  to 
express  the  aspirations  and  creeds  of  church  hymns,  representing 
the  moods  and  religious  struggles  of  adults  who  lived  centuries 
ago  ?  Even  "  America  "  and  the  Fourth  of  July  get  to  be  some- 
what of  a  bore  when  you  have  to  pull  your  patriotism  together 
so  far  back.  Much  of  the  art  of  the  past  is  too  far  removed  from 
the  experiences  of  modern  life  to  serve  as  an  impulse  to  the  ex- 
pression of  present  feeling.  The  art  of  the  present  strikes  the 
two  extremes,  that  of  exaggerated  "  musical  art "  and  the  senti- 
mental popular  song.  The  former  is  beyond  the  ordinary  ability, 
the  latter  below  it,  although  it  is  found  as  a  substitute  in  the  gen- 
eral social  life. 

And  yet  the  boy  who  despises  the  school  song  and  its  effort 
to  fill  for  him  the  artistic  need,  may  be  found  around  the  corner 
with  his  fellows,  literally  splitting  his  throat  practicing  his  latest 
college  "  yell,"  or  the  last  verse  of  a  new  football  song.  The 
impulse  is  not  dead.  Under  its  thwarted  conditions  how  can  we 
again  restore  it  to  serve  the  common  life? 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  difficulties  has  been  the  method  of 
teaching  music.  In  this  branch  more  than  in  any  other  we  have 
suffered  from  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  had  the 
professional  musician,  absorbed  in  the  technique  of  music,  and 
knowing  little  of  the  art  of  teaching ;  on  the  other,  the  unmusical 
teacher,  familiar,  to  be  sure,  with  teaching  methods,  but  wholly 
ignorant  as  to  musical  ideals.  These  two  extremes  of  pedagogue 
and  musician  must  meet  before  we  can  have  the  art  of  music  in 
the  schools. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  "  divine  fire  "  of  the  artist 
can  ever  be  kindled  by  the  pedagogue,  presents  itself  here.  Music 
as  an  art  belongs  to  the  gifted,  and  genius  does  not  grow  on  every 
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bush.  In  no  direction  is  modern  psychology  lending  greater  aid 
than  in  the  problems  of  music.  Since  we  are  no  longer  demanding 
the  intellectual  task  as  a  preparation,  but  are  encouraging  music 
feeling  and  thinking,  much  that  has  been  called  lack  of  ability  is 
now  proved  to  be  wrong  method  of  approach  and  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  problem.  Undoubtedly  Beethovens,  Wagners,  Walter 
Scotts  and  Stevensons  must  continue  to  be  "  born,"  but  psychol- 
ogy is  teaching  us  how  to  help  rather  than  hinder  the  child,  to 
recognize,  cherish  and  nourish  the  innate  idea.  With  this  method 
we  are  getting  results,  where  before  was  barren  ground. 

The  selection  of  real  things  and  interests  of  the  daily  life 
about  which  to  sing  is  undoubtedly  the  key-note  to  the  restoration 
of  song  as  a  natural  rather  than  a  "  studio  "  art.  If  music  is  to 
interest  the  child  of  to-day,  it  must  touch  life  as  he  touches  it. 
This  is  not  represented  entirely  by  the  two  popular  extremes  of 
the  ragtime  and  grand  opera  of  his  social  life,  nor  does  his  private 
music  study  bear  upon  it.  But  here,  as  in  other  directions,  the 
situations  formerly  supplied  by  life  are  now  for  the  most  part 
vicariously  furnished  by  the  school  programme,  and  the  broad 
subject-matter  of  the  school  gives  ample  opportunity  for  an  historic 
reinforcement. 

In  the  school  programme  are  passed  in  brief  but  compre- 
hensive review  all  the  notable  associations  of  past  and  present. 
The  pupil  is  not  only  informed  as  to  themes  but  is  put  vitally 
in  touch  with  all  the  historic  backgrounds  which  have  produced 
distinctive  art  impulses  of  the  race.  That  which  is  at  present 
the  weakness  in  "  art  appreciation  "  —  its  unrelatedness,  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  student  to  see  reason  and  feel  motive  in  design,  color, 
form,  sound  and  movement,  as  expressive  of  real  situations  in 
life  —  can  be  met  here. 

This  attitude  towards  music  as  a  culture  study  and  as  a 
normal,  related  part  of  the  whole,  would  at  once  remove  it  from 
the  suspicion  of  unprofitableness  and  put  it  in  its  place  as  an 
outgrowth  from  a  common  center.  With  a  thoroughly  vitalized 
content  and  an  accepted  relationship  with  other  studies,  the  present 
straining  for  expression  —  "  having  something  to  say  "  —  which 
the  ordinary  singing  lesson  represents,  would  be  to  a  large  extent 
done  away  with;  the  self-consciousness  of  performance  would  be 
lost  in  the  interest  of  the  work  itself. 

In  no  field  of  work  may  the  historic  approach  be  more  direct 
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and  suggestive  than  in  the  study  of  music.  From  the  drum  of  the 
primitive  savage  down  to  the  modern  orchestra  the  history  of 
music  presents  an  unbroken  record  of  the  emotional  Hfe  of  man. 
In  the  music  of  the  primitive  peoples  we  see  the  human  race  in 
its  sense  period  of  development,  crudely  yet  vigorously  taking 
hold  on  life.  The  modern  mill  and  spinning  songs  revert  to 
primitive  occupations.  The  different  types  of  national  music  pre- 
serve to  us  inherent  race  characteristics,  —  pictured  for  us  in  the 
rhythm  and  peculiar  intervals  of  Gypsy,  Hungarian  and  Russian 
music,  appearing  later  in  the  larger  art  forms  of  Liszt,  Tschai- 
kowski  and  Brahms.  The  older  myths  and  traditions  by  minne- 
singers and  troubadours  reappear  in  the  Wagner  art  of  the  pres- 
ent. The  folk-song  of  the  Middle  Ages,  representing  a  social 
and  industrial  evolution  of  guilds  and  craftsmen,  reaches  its  mu- 
sical apotheosis  in  the  "  Mastersingers.  "  Distinct  periods  of  reli- 
gious conviction  develop  the  chant,  the  mass,  the  choral,  and  the 
modern  hymn.  The  chorus  of  Greek  literature  and  the  antiph- 
onal  singing  of  the  Jewish  people  have  their  counterpart  in  our 
modern  chorus.  Throughout,  life-experience,  history,  literature 
and  music  have  exchanged  compliments.  Plato  said,  "  When 
you  speak  of  literature  do  you  mean  music  or  not?  I  do."  The 
present  renaissance  is  busy  in  restoring  these  relationships. 

History  shows  that  the  banding  together  of  people  for  mutual 
interests  and  pleasures  is  a  survival  of  one  of  the  fundamental 
instincts  of  the  human  race.  From  such  group  feeling  emanated 
the  chorus  of  mourning  and  of  rejoicing,  the  strain  of  supplica- 
tion and  of  thanksgiving,  the  song  of  war  and  of  the  hunt. 

While  the  chorus  has  lost  much  of  its  primary  impulse,  its 
office  for  social  service  remains  the  same.  But  in  accordance 
with  the  individuaHstic  trend  of  the  age,  all  wish  to  be  "  solo 
performers  " ;  the  talented  are  chosen  at  the  expense  of  the  mass, 
and  everything  is  specialized.  From  this  a  reaction  is  needed. 
When  congregations  cease  to  sing  because  the  hired  choir  can 
do  the  work  better,  when  the  mass  of  people  cease  to  voice  reli- 
gious and  patriotic  feeling  in  song,  we  are  in  need  of  reform. 
This  feeling  is  shown  among  the  children  of  the  better  class,  who 
say,  "  O,  I  can't  sing,  but  you  ought  to  hear  Madam  so-and-so !  " 
It  is  much  easier  to  sit  luxuriously  at  a  concert  and  enjov  the 
performance  of  a  specialist  than  to  put  forth  the  personal  effort 
which  will  bring  at  best  only  a  simple  result.     The  work  of  the 
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school  is  to  act  as  middleman,  to  provide  impulse,  opportunity 
and  material  and,  not  least,  to  furnish  the  dignified  occasion  for 
this  work  of  musical  unification  and  brotherhood. 

As  yet  there  has  been  little  or  no  effort  in  the  teaching  of 
school  music  to  establish  any  relation  with  the  historic  aspects 
of  the  subject.  Children  are  taken  through  six  or  eight  years  of 
music  work  with  no  attempt  at  organizing  their  study  except  to 
increase  its  difficulty  by  degrees.  At  the  end  of  the  time  a  hymn 
is  still  merely  a  hymn,  vaguely  associated  with  religion  but  without 
relation  to  a  distinct  type  in  music.  "  Ein'  Feste  Burg "  is  no 
more  to  them  than  "  Pull  for  the  Shore,"  and  not  nearly  as  inter- 
esting a  tune. 

What  is  true  of  hymns  is  true  of  all  other  musical  forms. 
The  terms  chant,  choral,  chorus,  canon,  ballad,  fugue,  are  no 
more  to  the  pupil  than  other  tunes  with  less  difficult  names. 
Though  we  use  good  music,  its  character  and  significance  in 
musical  development  are  not  established.  With  full  knowledge 
of  the  historic  value  of  the  material,  not  only  the  thought  relation 
of  music  to  school  subjects,  but  the  relation  to  musical  tradition 
and  form  may  be  established.  As  the  work  is  planned  from  year 
to  year,  material  suitable  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  develop- 
ment can  be  selected.  In  this  way  both  content  and  form  would 
remain  in  close  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  fundamental 
ideas  which  gave  them  birth.  The  work  which  is  now  seldom  or 
never  done  for  the  common  man,  would  become  common  school 
education  instead  of  being  reserved  for  a  last  semester  of  a  special 
course  in  music. 

We  find  the  historic  facts  of  music  bear  a  close  comple- 
mentary relation  to  school  subject-matter  as  well  as  to  periods  of 
child  development.  In  literature,  history,  biography,  nature 
study,  manual  training,  and  physical  training,  song  finds  a  natural 
foundation.  Choosing  our  song  material  with  direct  reference 
to  these,  we  identify  it  not  only  with  history  but  with  the  real 
life  and  work  of  the  school.  In  this  way  the  patriotic  songs  will 
naturally  emanate  from  the  historical  connections  which  give  them 
birth.  The  study  of  countries  and  peoples  will  give  national 
songs  a  reason  for  being.  Spinning,  weaving  and  sailor  songs 
will  not  be  mere  artistic  reminiscences,  but  vitally  associated  in 
the  evolution  of  the  trades  and  domestic  industries.  Folk  songs 
will  receive  their  proper  setting  in  the  traditions  and   folklore 
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of  the  past;  the  rhythms  and  melodies  of  primitive  music  will 
meet  half  way  the  primitive  needs  of  the  children  of  the  first  and 
second  grades.  Nature  study  will  be  reinforced  by  the  description, 
color,  movement  of  the  best  nature  poems.  The  noblest  of  song 
literature  will  be  brought  into  the  daily  life. 

Through  the  study  of  this  characteristic  material,  interest  in 
creative  work  can  be  maintained.  The  study  of  typical  motives 
and  forms  in  music  may  lead  to  imitative  compositions  in  advanced 
music  work.  In  this  way  the  child  may  become  sympathetically 
educated  in  music.  He  will  know  the  composers  of  any  special 
period,  as  he  will  know  the  writers,  poets  and  artists.  In  listening 
to  great  music,  a  Mendelssohn,  Scotch,  or  Dvorak  New  World 
Symphony,  he  will  not  be  thrilled  with  mere  sound,  but  will  be  en- 
gaged in  making  the  underlying  thought  connection  which  reaches 
back  into  the  history  of  the  people. 

Primarily  considered,  sound  and  movement  are  language  to 
the  child  long  before  he  has  command  of  words  and  formal 
speech.  Children  read  meanings  from  gesture  and  tone  when 
verbal  speech  is  mere  jargon  to  their  ears.  In  this  sense  the  child 
creates  for  himself  an  emotional  language,  commonly  called  "  baby 
talk,"  which  abounds  in  the  fundamentals  of  dramatic  expression. 
In  the  primitive  experiences  of  babyhood,  in  cries,  calls,  shouts, 
ejaculations,  exclamations,  moods  of  joy,  sorrow,  pain,  in  tones 
of  injury  or  triumph,  he  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  vocal  expression 
before  he  understands  the  spoken  symbol. 

The  dances,  the  gestures,  and  the  pantomime  of  the  savage 
are  the  language  of  the  body,  paralleled  in  the  expressive  move- 
ments of  a  child.  Not  only  is  this  primary  expression  intelligent 
and  capable  of  conveying  meaning,  but  when  analyzed  it  is  likely 
to  possess  all  the  attributes  which  later  characterize  the  individual. 

In  these  we  find  the  tap-root  of  a  great  expression  center, 
from  which  emanate  song,  speech,  reading,  dramatic  expression, 
dancing,  gesture,  drawing,  writing,  the  elements  which  constitute 
the  expression  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.  As  postulated 
by  the  New  Education,  these  mark  the  new  era  in  child  training, 
involving  spontaneity  and  the  creative  effort  which  distinguish 
the  artistic  production  from  the  commonplace. 

In  claiming  a  common  basis  for  speech  and  song  we  deal 
with  another  coordination  of  facts,  which  should  work  together 
for  good  in  the  schoolroom.     The  growth  of  song  from  impas- 
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sioned  speech,  is  corroborated  all  through  dramatic  expression, 
meeting  its  highest  use  in  the  art  of  the  present.  In  Wagner  and 
the  modern  school  of  song,  the  marriage  of  thought,  word  and 
tone  may  be  said  to  have  reached  their  climax.  In  both  the  primi- 
tive and  the  highly  developed  modern  art,  song  is  enlarged  speech, 
and  dramatic  singing  becomes  vocal  gesture. 

In  the  early  songs  of  the  Middle  Ages  words  are  of  the  most 
importance,  as  is  shown  in  the  oral  song  literature  of  minstrels 
and  minnesingers.  Correspondingly  early  literature  was  in  poetic 
song  form,  as  preserved  in  epics  of  the  past. 

Chanting  and  recitative  are  the  first  musical  forms.  The 
earliest  melody  must  have  grown  from  the  rising  and  falling 
inflections  of  the  speaking  voice  which  gradually  cadenced  them- 
selves into  song  form.  Where  speech  and  song  part  company 
and  the  latter  is  developed  as  melodic  form,  the  language  terms 
and  their  significance  are  carried  forward  into  music.  In  music 
terminology  we  speak  of  the  phrase,  the  period;  the  intelligent 
rendering  of  a  piece  of  music  depends  upon  a  language  analysis, 
with  statement,  question  and  answer  and  all  logical  speech  forms. 
Historically  there  exists  a  perfect  relationship  which  only  stops 
short  of  the  schoolroom  door.  The  child  who  has  followed  nature's 
laws  to  this  point  now  comes  into  the  articulating  process  where 
he  separates  the  soul  from  the  body  of  his  doing.  May  we  not 
say  that  as  his  thinking  becomes  subjective  and  abstract,  as  he  loses 
power  to  think  objectively,  at  this  point  also  he  loses  power  to  do 
executively  ? 

The  criticism  to  be  made  upon  ordinary  reading  methods  is 
that  they  do  very  little  for  the  art  of  speech  or  song.  One  may 
read  an  entire  work  on  phonics  and  not  discover  one  reference  to 
tone  production  or  one  appeal  to  sound  values.^  Children  may  read 
for  the  "  thought "  for  years,  and  in  the  end  not  be  able  to  clothe 
their  thoughts  adequately  in  sound.  As  a  result  the  impoverished 
vowel  and  faulty  enunciation  becomes  early  fixed  in  the  speech 
habit,  the  ear  becomes  dulled  to  the  finer  modulations,  and  the 
vocal  organs  incapable  of  the  intonations  and  color  which  make 
the  beauty  of  the  voice.  Most  important  of  all,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  true  individuality  of  the  voice  is  never  brought 

1  A  notable  exception  to  this  is  found  in  Professor  Bahlsen's  contribution 
on  "  New  Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages  ".  Teachers  College  Record, 
May,  1903. 
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out,  nor  is  character  expressed  through  it,  but  in  its  stead  a  mass 
of  bad  habits  is  accumulated  which  in  time  makes  true  expression 
impossible.  In  place  of  natural  education,  which  would  result 
in  a  normal  vocal  art,  we  resort  in  the  end  to  "  elocutionary  train- 
ing," which  completes  the  ruin  in  artificial  and  abnormal  voice 
production. 

Have  we  not  an  opportunity  here  which  would  prove  a  benefit 
to  both,  and  lay  the  proper  foundation  for  vocal  art?  There 
should  be  the  closest  connection  in  the  early  work  of  the  teaching 
of  reading  and  singing.  Both  acknowledge  the  tone  basis.  Prac- 
tical points  to  be  made  are  that  the  aims  of  good  speaking  and 
reading  should  be  primarily  maintained  for  good  singing.  In 
one  the  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the  thought,  in  the  other 
upon  sound.  With  these  two  elements  as  factors  in  each,  we  shall 
retain  poetry  and  dignity  for  both,  with  economy  of  time  and 
energy  expended. 

This  brings  us  to  a  very  important  factor  in  the  success  o£ 
song  work,  —  the  selection  of  words  in  general  class  work  of 
the  grade.  The  short  time  allotted  to  music  work  does  not  as  a 
rule  permit  of  that  development  which  expressive  song  demands. 
With  sometimes  five  different  kinds  of  reading  material  in  hand, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  this.  With  the  use  of  better  song 
literature,  could  not  the  time  and  consideration  usually  given  to 
the  "  memory  gem  "  or  general  poem  be  worthily  employed  here  ? 
This  would  leave  the  singing  period  for  the  real  study  of  music, 
which  is  now  thrust  into  the  background. 

The  fundamental  organization  of  the  voice  should  rest  on 
speech.  The  thousand  quickly  changing  attitudes  in  connection 
with  the  rapidly  spoken  words  produce  the  articulation  of  fluent 
speech.  The  interrupted  and  broken  vibration  common  to  speech 
is  regulated  by  the  singer  into  sustained  tone.  Where  in  speech 
the  emphasis  is  brought  upon  the  attack  and  the  separating  of 
words,  the  singer's  whole  aim  is  to  connect  and  sustain.  The 
elements  of  speech  are  carefully  studied  by  the  singer  for  vocal 
effects. 

The  vowel  is  found  to  be  the  singable  part  of  the  word, 
while  the  consonants  make  for  force  and  attack.  A  vowel  has 
been  defined  as  an  emotional  tone  whose  musical  quality  is  due  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  vocal  organs  when  controlled  by  a  particular 
state  of  feeling.     On  the  other  hand,  consonants  are  not  musical 
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vibrations,  but  noises  accompanying  them.  The  singer,  however, 
may  use  them  for  dramatic  effects,  even  to  the  extent  of  exagger- 
ation. The  explosive  quahties  of  p,  b,  d,  g,  k,  th,  wh,  and  the 
rolling  r,  when  properly  used,  become  elements  of  strength  in  the 
work  of  interpretation.  The  broad,  full  rendering  of  vowels,  with 
the  strong  enunciation  of  consonants,  lifts  speech  as  well  as  song 
above  the  commonplace. 

The  child  can  be  very  early  led  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of 
sounds  and  their  values  in  song.  In  the  first  grade,  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  words  he  may  be  led  to  make  some  practical 
observations  which  will  be  of  great  help  in  the  learning  of  lan- 
guage as  well  as  in  the  forming  of  vocal  habits.  In  order  to 
;become  intelligent  in  tone-making  he  must  be  given  some  concrete 
^example  from  which  to  work.  He  may  not  know  his  letters,  but 
lie  can  know  sounds.     Take  for  instance  the  familiar  rhyme :  — 

"  Blow,  wind  blow,  go  mill,  go." 

In  recent  class  work  after  the  children  had  made  some  general 
discriminations  as  to  round,  open,  sharp,  bright,  rolling,  and  hum- 
ming sounds,  etc.,  they  very  quickly  decided  on  the  characteristic 
one,  and  eagerly  scanned  the  entire  verse,  trying  to  discover  more 
of  the  same  kind.     The  second  part  of  the  verse, 

"  That  the  miller  may  grind  his  corn. 
That  the  baker  may  take  it, 
And  into  rolls  make  it. 
And  bring  us  some  hot  in  the  morn," 

brought  out  the  bright,  sharp  sounds  in  contrast  with  corn  and 
morn.  A  brisk  search  among  the  words  they  knew  resulted  in  a 
classification  and  lists,  to  which  were  added  from  day  to  day  new 
words  which  came  under  their  observation.  Such  words  as  holy, 
croivns,  come,  home,  were  discovered  in  the  morning  hymns  and 
entered  the  "  round  "  list ;  merry,  little,  Christmas,  bright,  sleep, 
creep,  and  so  on,  were  brought  in  from  the  daily  experience  and 
put  among  the  sharp  and  rolling  sounds.  Great  was  their  delight 
at  finding  the  humming  sound  in  the  "amen"  of  the  hymns. 
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Certain  lines  and  entire  stanzas  were  found  to  be  of  one  color. 
For  instance, 

"  For  peace,  and  for  plenty,  for  freedom,  for  rest, 
For  joy  in  the  land  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
For  the  dear  starry  flag,  with  its  red,  white  and  blue, 
We  thank  Thee  from  hearts  that  are  tender  and  true." 

Here  the  rhythmically  important  words  of  the  phrases  are  of 
the  acute  order  of  sounds.  The  singing  of  this  song  should  give 
distinctive  training  in  the  placing  of  this  quality  in  the  different 
registers  in  which  it  occurs. 

This  same  work  can  be  carried  forward  with  older  pupils. 
That  which  is  an  approximate  need  with  younger  children  will  be 
found  to  be  an  exaggerated  one  with  the  older  classes.  Such  a 
poem  as  Gounod's  "  Nazareth,"  rich  in  vowel  coloring,  gives  mag- 
nificent opportunities  for  interpretation.  The  rich  mellowness  of 
the  opening  phrases,  "  Though  poor  be  the  chamber,"  and  so  on, 
contrasts  vividly  with  the  radiant  vowels  of  the  soprano,  "  broad 
and  bright  rises  the  eternal  star."  Many  other  illustrations  could 
be  given  from  the  best  song  literature,  in  which  the  mood  of  mu- 
sic and  vowel  coloring  are  united,  producing  the  effect  which  we 
delight  in  when  a  great  poet  happily  blends  sound  and  sense  — 
meaning,  vowel  and  tone  being  thus  realized  as  one.  When  we 
come  to  the  interpretation  of  a  masterpiece  in  the  schoolroom 
it  is  not  lack  of  conception,  but  the  inability  to  adequately  clothe 
meaning  in  sound,  which  makes  its  rendition  impossible. 

To  motive  a  child  aright  for  song  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
selection  of  the  song  itself.  In  fact,  little  can  be  gained  for  ex- 
pression without  this  aid,  as  both  content  and  correct  singing 
are  dependent  upon  this  motiving.  To  launch  a  class  upon  the 
tune  of  a  song,  depending  upon  its  superficial  interest  to  carry  it 
along,  is  not  sufficient  impulse  for  true  study  or  right  singing. 
It  soon  falls  into  moral  as  well  as  vocal  desuetude,  from  which 
no  amount  of  urging  to  higher  effort  will  rescue  it.  If  on  the 
other  hand  the  child  is  helped  to  feel  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
song,  and  is  roused  to  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  its  de- 
velopment and  final  performance,  his  general  interest  to  "  see  it 
through  "  in  proper  fashion  starts  the  impulse  which  need  not  stop 
short  of  artistic  success.     When  word  and  melody  and  rhythm 
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become  graphic  pictures  to  be  vocally  "  acted  out  "  the  child  is 
thoroughly  attuned  to  the  content  of  the  song. 

Unquestionably  too  little  has  been  expected  from  the  child 
in  this  way.  We  have  been  satisfied  with  mere  unmeaning  chat- 
ter of  words  and  tones,  when  if  he  were  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
content  of  the  song,  his  singing  might  be  as  intelligent  as  speech. 
Take  the  well-known  worn  illustration,  "  My  country,  'tis  of 
thee !  "  We  all  have  memories  of  harsh,  strident  performances 
of  this  noble  and  uplifting  hymn.  As  a  rule,  in  singing  this  the 
child's  first  effort,  in  his  laudable  desire  to  be  patriotic,  is  to 
plant  his  feet,  square  his  jaw  and  shout.  The  teacher,  though 
filled  with  dismay,  finds  this  is  not  the  occasion  for  disparaging 
remarks,  so  she  casts  mentally  about  for  some  way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. She  takes  account  of  stock  —  general  sentiment,  worn 
threadbare;  music,  not  particularly  suggestive;  no  jingle  or  rhyth- 
mic effect,  to  take  hold  of ;  the  words,  the  thought  —  perhaps 
something  can  be  done  with  these  ?  "  My  country  "  —  whose 
country?  one  might  well  ask,  considering  the  flat  indifferent 
quality  sent  from  the  children's  throat.  "  Of  thee  I  sing,"  brings 
the  question,  well,  what  about  it,  why  ?  The  next  few  lines  bring 
us  into  still  deeper  waters : 

"  Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride," 

includes  volumes  of  history,  which  must  be  to  some  extent  emo- 
tionally awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  children  before  interpre- 
tation will  take  the  place  of  empty  chatter.  Line  by  line  the  hack- 
neyed words  must  be  vitalized  and  brought  into  living  relation 
to  the  child  before  the  song  can  be  called  an  expression  of  patriotic 
sentiment,  worthy  of  an  American  citizen.  In  the  process  of  vi- 
talizing the  thought,  the  voices  which  have  been  harsh  become 
warm  and  responsive;  blatant  tones  become  sympathetic  and 
meaningful.  This  thought  reaction  upon  vocal  expression  which 
is  hourly  demonstrated  in  the  common  use  of  the  voice  is  last  to  be 
recognized  by  both  the  thought-getting  pedagog  and  the  tone- 
producing  artist.  The  latter  is  wedded  to  technical  substitutes, 
and  the  former,  unaccustomed  to  the  emotional  approach,  fears 
sentimentality. 

The  old  idea  of  training  the  voice  apart  from  expression  is 
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not  onl}^  unpedagog-ical  but  really  impossible  in  the  case  of  young 
children.  In  the  first  place,  the  child  has  no  interest  in  the  ab- 
stract practicing  for  a  future  good,  of  which  he  has  no  concep- 
tion. Again,  in  this  early  stage  he  is  entirely  incapable  of  the 
mental  or  physical  concentration  which  in  order  to  be  effective 
such  practice  demands.  The  simplest  exercises,  when  repeated 
mechanically,  disassociated  from  the  vital  needs  of  song,  become 
tiresome  and  valueless. 

The  youngest  child,  however,  will  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  stopping  to  "  fix  up  "  a  bad  place  in  the  song  he  is  singing  in 
order  to  make  it  tell  a  better  story.  Give  him  some  difficulty  to 
overcome,  some  problem  to  be  wrestled  with,  and  with  mental 
alertness  and  bodily  vigor,  alive  with  interest  he  meets  you  more 
than  half  way.  Here  there  is  no  hesitation  in  the  effort  put  forth, 
which  reaches  instead  even  the  point  of  enthusiasm. 

In  this  way  the  enunciation  of  a  difficult  word,  the  better 
sounding  out  of  a  vowel,  or  the  exploding  of  a  consonant  to  bring 
out  fuller  meaning,  furnishes  an  objective  point  for  valuable  vo- 
cal practice,  which  has  the  added  advantage  of  being  immediately 
realized  in  the  action  of  the  child.  The  same  is  true  in  meeting 
problems  of  pitch  and  melodic  difficulties.  Instead  of  the  common 
practice  of  evading  a  threatening  high  note  or  changing  a  diffi- 
cult passage  to  an  easier  one,  here  is  a  natural  opportunity  for 
singing  scales  and  even  indulging  in  what  might  be  considered 
elaborate  vocal  gymnastics,  all  within  the  legitimate  bounds  of  the 
interpretation.  As  a  result,  instead  of  a  stereotyped  and  artificial 
effort  which  contributes  little  to  the  direct  coloring  of  the  song, 
its  original  purpose  has  been  maintained  in  the  smallest  detail  of 
its  technique. 

In  this  way  the  elaborate  adjustment  demanded  by  later 
vocal  study  can  be  minimized  and  absorbed  into  the  actual  per- 
formance of  song.  Good  vocal  habits  are  established  under 
normal  and  largely  unconscious  conditions,  which  make  for  nat- 
ural tone  production.  From  the  interest  thus  gained  as  a  direct 
aid  in  the  solving  of  difficulties,  vocal  exercises  may  later  be  safely 
carried  forward  on  their  own  account  for  the  further  developing 
and  perfecting  of  the  voice. 

Much  discussion  as  to  the  range  of  the  child's  voice  has  re- 
sulted in  establishing  a  standard  which  is  based  on  nature ;  namely 
it  is  high,  bright,  because  the  organ  itself  is  small.     In  quality 
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it  is  inclined  to  shrillness ;  the  white  or  uncolored  voice,  it  is  called. 
But  even  in  its  undeveloped  state,  it  frequently  shows  a  marked 
individuality.  The  nervous  child  will  show  a  tendency  to  a  higher 
pitch  and  greater  tension;  the  slow  child  to  a  lower  relaxed 
quality.  All  varieties  of  vocal  disabilities,  due  to  temperament  or 
environment,  are  early  in  evidence.  Children  are  very  sensitive  to 
vocal  influences,  and  will  reflect  the  peculiarities  of  parents  and 
friends  with  alarming  fidelity.  Common  examples  of  vocal  bad- 
ness are  the  harsh,  strident  tone  of  the  neglected  child,  produced 
by  a  muscular  grip  on  the  throat;  the  slovenly,  breathy  tone  of 
the  relaxed  larynx  of  a  weak  child ;  the  misdirected  nasal  tone  of 
the  fretful  child ;  the  dull  muffled  one  of  the  uninterested  child. 
These  may  all  be  said  to  be  states  of  mind  in  keeping  with  pre- 
vailing physical  conditions.  These  the  skillful  teacher  needs  to 
qualify  in  her  daily  work. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  things  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  establishing  tone  production :  that  music  is  a  language ;  that 
sound  is  a  medium ;  that  tone  ideals  differentiating  between  tone 
and  noise  should  be  established ;  that  the  law  of  vibration  should 
be  established;  that  active  vital  cooperation  of  body  and  mind  is 
necessary  for  tone  production;  that  the  instrument  should  be  kept 
tuned  through  doing ;  that  the  voice  should  be  soft  and  the  singing 
animated ;  that  the  body  should  be  active  with  the  spirit  of  play ; 
that  the  upper  voice  should  be  encouraged  and  the  lower  reduced ; 
that  the  breath  should  be  vital,  full  flowing;  and  that  the  tones 
should  be  moved  with  the  breath  and  not  by  the  muscles. 

The  great  work  which  can  be  done  for  every  child  is  to 
awaken  a  conception  of  pure  tone  and  show  him  how  to  make  it. 
You  cannot  see  a  tone,  but  you  can  hear  it  and  distinguish  its  pro- 
cesses. By  a  series  of  devices  in  connection  with  the  sense-train- 
ing work,  the  dullest  child  can  be  made  to  appreciate  the  vibra- 
tions of  pure  tone.  Given  an  example,  a  conception,  it  is  as  easy 
for  him  to  produce  the  good  as  the  bad.  After  careful  listening 
he  will  describe  it  for  you ;  it  moves,  it  is  awake,  it  dances,  it  rings. 
From  that  moment  tone  is  a  concrete  thing  to  him,  a  conception, 
which  he  is  busy  in  demonstrating.  He  can  make  it  ring  like  a 
bell,  loud  or  soft ;  he  can  expand  it  like  a  soap  bubble,  to  large  or 
small ;  he  can  send  it  up  into  the  air  like  a  balloon. 

Here  humming  and  vowel  sounds  can  be  introduced  —  the 
vowel  element  spoken  of  in  a  previous  paragraph.     The  vibrating 
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tone  can  be  placed  anywhere.  Sometimes  it  is  the  cHmax  note 
of  a  song  which  needs  to  be  ampUf ied ;  again  it  is  a  low  tone  which 
must  be  redeemed  from  harshness  and  strain  by  soft  resonant  sing- 
ing. In  connection  with  the  sense-training  work  the  child's  atten- 
tion can  be  called  to  the  resonance  and  vibration  in  sounds  of 
things  and  instruments.  From  this  time  forth  he  is  personally 
busy  producing  the  artist's  tone,  which  is  organized  vibration  as 
contrasted  with  broken  and  disorganized.  Mere  singing  is  a  sim- 
ple thing,  but  the  coordination  of  mind  and  muscle  necessary  to 
good  tone  production  is  a  matter  of  long  and  slow  growth.  Good 
tone  production  should  be  the  result  of  right  thinking  and  of  right 
Jipbits  started  while  the  body  is  pliant  and  adjustable,  instead  of 
the  painful  process  of  '*  resetting  a  bone  "  once  hardened. 

A  list  of  songs  carefully  chosen  for  their  vocal  suggestions 
should  be  an  important  part  of  the  year's  work,  and  as  a  rule  the 
artistic  opportunity  is  found  only  in  the  better  class  of  songs. 
Whatever  our  theories  of  art,  at  our  present  stage  of  progress  the 
necessity  for  the  "  musical  story  "  of  the  German  Romanticists 
is  not  yet  exhausted.  In  fact,  if  the  trend  of  modern  musical  com- 
position is  at  all  significant  it  either  voices  a  great  need  of  reform, 
or  the  fulfilling  of  a  great  art  phase,  mildly  hinted  at  in  the  works 
of  the  past.  Take  Miss  Muloch's  "  Irish  Mill  Song,"  in  First  Book 
of  Modern  Music  Series  : 

"  Winding  and  grinding,  round  goes  the  mill, 
Winding  and  grinding,  should  never  stand  still. 
Ask  not  if  neighbor  grind  great  or  small. 
Spare  not  your  labor,  grind  your  wheat  all." 

Here  at  the  outset  we  have  a  good  "  song  story,"  full  of  vocal, 
rhythmic  and  harmonic  suggestion.  First  of  all  the  ear  is  at- 
tracted by  the  accompaniment,  which  pictures  to  us  the  incessant 
rumbling  and  turning  of  the  mill  wheel,  with  the  tumbling,  eddy- 
ing movement  of  the  stream.  The  first  four  lines  of  the  verses 
are  set  in  monotone  against  the  background  of  the  accompaniment, 
which  supplies  the  hum  of  the  wheels.  The  next  four  phrases 
give  an  agreeable  rise  in  pitch,  still  set  against  the  monotone.  The 
last  period  attains  a  climax  in  the  dashing  swirl  of  the  water  over 
the  wheel,  which  finally  subsides  into  the  quiet  stream  as  it  runs 
along  through  the  meadows. 
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Here  is  an  opportunity  for  good  vocal  story-telling  in  the 
light  and  shade,  the  color  and  movement  of  the  voice.  First  of  all 
the  children  become  interested  in  actual  tone  making,  in  reprodu- 
cing the  humming  vibration  of  the  wheels.  The  dead,  harsh  voices 
become  alive  through  interest  in  making  the  wheels  go  round, 
and  the  veriest  monotone  can  join  in  hopefully  and  intelligently. 
The  quiet,  active  singing  relaxes  the  ordinary  vocal  tension  and 
awakens  slumbering  vibration.  The  tones  become  soft  and  fluent, 
and  when  the  climax  is  finally  reached  it  is  safely  and  artistically 
accomplished  because  the  whole  child  is  aroused  to  the  effort. 
The  high  point  of  concentration  to  which  he  has  been  carried  is 
not  only  not  injurious,  but  has  the  nature  of  an  agreeable  physi- 
cal reaction,  which  prepares  him  for  higher  effort. 

There  is  no  stronger  factor  in  producing  good  singing 
than  a  good  poem  to  sing  from.  While  the  days  of  the  "  moral 
tale  "  for  children  is  gone  by  in  both  poetry  and  prose,  there  is 
great  need  of  more  careful  selection  in  child  verse  for  song  pur- 
poses. Though  the  tendency  in  larger  literature  is  toward  the 
concrete  and  direct,  there  are  still  difficulties  to  contend  with  in 
the  way  of  wordy  abstractions  and  sentimental  verse  for  children. 
That  this  is  frequently  the  work  of  a  so-called  "  child  poet  "  does 
not  alter  the  case.  When  one  enters  the  schoolroom  and  reads 
on  the  blackboard  the  prettily  fanciful  effusions  on  nature  and 
other  topics,  the  thought  arises,  are  we  not  farther  removed  from 
the  real  spirit  of  childhood  in  these  than  in  the  half  savage  morali- 
ties of  the  past  ? 

We  are  past  the  period  when  children  were  expected  to  draw 
artistic  inspirations  from  such  lines  as  these,  sung  to  an  exercise 
in  half  notes : 

"  Speak  the  truth  and  speak  it  ever, 
Cost  us  what  it  will." 


We  wrestle  instead  with  sentiments  and  words  like  the  following; 

"  Wide  o'er  the  wold, 
Thro'  field  and  fold, 
The  wind  moans  cold, 

And  sighs  in  sadness; 
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The  dreamy  days 
Have  gone  their  ways, 
Like  fUtting  fays 

That  dance  in  gladness." 

One  can  understand  how  a  child  might  feel  the  color  and  mood 
in  these  lines,  while  remaining  wholly  ignorant  of  the  sense. 

The  m^eaning  of  the  second  stanza  would  need  to  be  inter- 
preted line  by  line  for  any  normal  child  under  twelve. 

"  No  blossoms  bright 
Of  red  and  white 
Set  sweet  delight 

Of  fragrance  floating; 
All  that  was  fair 
Is  bleak  and  bare; 
The  gardens  wear 

A  russet  coating." 

Are  not  words  like  these  directly  responsible  for  much  of  the 
unintelligible  mumbling  which  stands  for  the  singing  of  the 
children  ? 

In  contrast  with  this,  feel  the  vigor  and  directness  of  a  stanza 
from  Christina  Rossetti,  not  over-poetic  but  with  a  thought  for 
each  line  which  will  guide  the  voice  vigorously  through  the  song : 

"  On  the  wind  of  January, 

Down  flits  the  snow, 
Traveling  from  the  frozen  north. 

As  cold  as  it  can  blow. 
Poor  Robin  Redbreast, 

Look  where  he  comes. 
Let  him  in  to  feel  your  fire. 

And  toss  him  of  your  crumbs." 

In   line  with  this   is   the  universal   child    favorite  — "  Over   the 
River  and  Through  the  Wood." 

The  following  verse  from  Stevenson,  in  thought  and  poetic 
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coloring   presupposes    experience    and    imagination    with    which 
most  children  are  not  provided : 

"  Dark  brown  is  the  river,  golden  is  the  sand, 
It  flows  along  forever,  with  trees  on  either  hand. 
Green  leaves  a-floating,  castles  of  the  foam, 
Boats  of  mine  a-boating,  —  when  will  all  come  home  ?  " 

Children  love  to  hear  this  read  aloud,  enjoying  the  swing 
and  the  mental  pictures  it  causes  to  arise,  but  they  are  not  stirred 
to  vital  action  by  it. 

One  might  multiply  illustrations  of  mongrel  school  song 
material,  the  irrelevant  facts  and  sentiments,  often  as  entirely 
untrue  to  art  as  to  nature,  the  unwieldy  translations,  unsingable 
subjects,  labored  verse.  The  large  number  of  such  lines  as 
"  Water-proofed,  berubbered  too,"  "  Usher  in  joyful  the  joyful- 
est  day,"  and  a  myriad  other  ungrammatical,  untruthful,  un- 
poetic  instances,  make  the  selection  of  a  song  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  school  work. 

The  love  of  the  child  for  the  sturdy  in  poetry  and  in  song 
is  shown  in  his  choice,  "  Onward  Christian  Soldiers,"  "  My 
Country,"  and  the  like,  when  left  to  his  own  preference.  These 
strike  the  vein  of  the  heroic  ballad,  which  might  well  be  cul- 
tivated with  boys  at  the  vital  stage,  when  singing  is  likely  to 
smack  of  the  weak  and  effeminate.  The  poem  of  the  "  Fearful 
Night"  (p.  82),  illustrating  this  point,  is  a  contribution  of  the 
child's  point  of  view. 

Is  there  not  an  obligation  here  as  in  other  things  to  "  pre- 
serve the  integrity"  of  the  child  mind  in  music,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  furnishing  clear,  well-defined  types  of  thought,  melody, 
rhythm,  and  harmony,  which  shall  make  it  possible  for  "  un- 
conscious cerebration  "  to  carry  forward  a  work  of  truth?  Better 
that  a  child  learn  only  six  strong  songs  during  the  year,  if  these 
be  well  grown  into  his  life  and  represent  distinct  experiences  and 
relationships,  so  presented  to  him,  musically  and  poetically,  as 
to  be  a  contribution  to  his  education,  than  that  he  commit  to 
memory  scores  of  weak  verses  and  volumes  of  music. 

The  emotional  demands  of  song  call  for  a  deeper  and  fuller 
power  than  the  ordinary  use  of  the  voice  can  allow.  The  "  Ameri- 
can voice  "  has  been  commonly  characterized  as  superficial,  lack- 
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ing  in  depth  and  quality.  Of  this  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  said  in  a 
recent  address :  "  Americans  will  soon  be  reduced  to  a  sibilant 
speech,  made  up  mostly  of  the  hissing,  tip-tongue,  and  lip  sounds, 
instead  of  the  fuller  resonances  involving  the  deeper  muscles  of 
the  throat,  chest  and  diaphragm."  There  is  perhaps  no  exercise 
in  the  realm  of  physical  training  that  has  more  effect  on  funda- 
mental muscles  and  the  vital  organs  than  deep  breathing  in  the 
practice  of  song. 

That  this  inefficiency  is  as  true  of  the  body  as  of  the  voice, 
is  shown  in  the  exaggerated  modern  facial  expression.  With  the 
Greeks,  the  whole  body  spoke,  the  face,  in  contrast,  remaining 
rather  impassive  and  calm.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  secrets 
of  the  subtle  beauty  of  an  Apollo  and  of  a  Niobe,  so  difficult  to 
define. 

To  this  lack  of  support  of  the  voice  by  the  background  of  the 
body,  we  undoubtedly  owe  the  inability  to  obtain  dramatic  singing 
in  the  ordinary  song  work.  There  may  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
tune  and  rhythm,  speed  and  slowness,  and  many  of  the  outward 
semblances  of  expression,  but  there  is  very  little  of  the  thorough 
handling  of  a  thought,  which  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  results  in 
a  story  or  a  picture.  Under  these  conditions  any  urging  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  "  sing  out "  merely  results  in  shouting ;  or 
if  the  ideal  of  the  "  soft  voice  "  is  maintained,  the  true  resonance 
of  the  voice  is  in  danger  of  never  becoming  aroused. 

Thus  the  fact  that  the  larger  life  of  song  is  seldom  reached 
in  ordinary  schoolroom  work  is  due  not  so  much  to  lack  of  concep- 
tion as  to  physical  and  vocal  inability  to  reach  the  ideal.  This 
rests  upon  another  fundamental  proposition,  which  we  have  ac- 
cepted in  theory  but  which  is  as  yet  only  partially  realized  in 
practice.  Motor  activity  is  not  yet  enough  "  let  loose  "  in  the 
schoolroom  to  provide  the  freedom  of  mind  and  body  necessary 
for  the  higher  expression.  The  emphasis  still  rests  upon  one  kind 
of  thinking,  that  of  the  passive  mental  order  which  is  associated 
with  sitting  very  still,  with  racking  one's  poor  little  brains  for  a 
well-formulated  and  more  or  less  stereotyped  answer. 

On  the  other  hand,  children  should  be  able  to  think  and  ex- 
press themselves  through  motion,  tone,  color,  form,  or  gesture, 
as  readily  as  the  adult  through  words.  It  should  be  perfectly 
natural  to  say  in  the  course  of  a  lesson,  "  John  may  draw,  Mar- 
garet may  tell,  and  Mary  may  act  what  they  think  about  this." 
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A  class  in  Sunday  School  was  recently  thrown  into  consternation, 
by  being  asked  after  reciting  the  familiar  passage  beginning  "  I 
will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,"  to  do  what  the  verse  said. 
The  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  children  evidenced  that  they  had 
never  thought  of  language  in  relation  to  its  gesture  and  spacial 
significance.  To  act  out  the  thought  would  have  been  the  last 
thing  they  would  have  dreamed  of  doing. 

The  continual  appeal  to  what  might  be  termed  the  rhetorical 
effects  in  even  the  simplest  poems  throws  one  into  the  dramatic 
attitude.  In  our  best  songs  we  are  called  upon  to  declare,  to 
exclaim,  to  state,  to  resolve,  to  argue,  to  command,  and  to  per- 
suade. Our  thought  moves  in  the  form  of  conversation,  narration, 
description  or  apostrophe.  We  are  either  in  the  personal  active 
attitude,  or  the  passive  reflective.  Some  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  singer  must  always  be  assumed.  Take  but  the  next  step 
and  you  have  gesture,  the  outer  expression  to  the  inner  sense. 

The  great  singer,  the  great  song,  puts  you  in  active  and 
adequate  relation  to  the  thought  to  be  expressed.  A  few  illustra- 
tions serve  as  examples,  showing  the  opportunity  for  dramatic 
reinforcement.  Ninety-nine  singers  out  of  a  hundred,  who  are 
otherwise  good  artists,  fail  in  the  interpretation  of  "  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,"  by  not  fully  comprehending  the  significance 
of  the  initial  phrase.  The  note  may  have  been  held  the  proper 
length  of  time,  but  in  expression  it  lacks  the  breadth  of  thought 
which  makes  this  one  of  the  noblest  sentences  in  musical  art. 
The  first  line  of  the  old  Christmas  hymn,  "  We  Three  Kings  of 
Orient  are,"  demands  an  assumption  of  personality  equal  to 
the  triple  presence  of  these  majestic  figures  of  the  imagination. 
In  the  refrain,  "  O  star  of  wonder,  star  of  light,"  we  have  another 
good  instance  of  the  larger  values  necessary  for  interpretation : 
wonder,  astonishment,  exclamation  and  declaration.  Let  the 
children  enter  into  these  situations,  make  these  factors  active  in 
the  work  of  a  large  chorus  and  you  will  realize  a  new  worth  in 
song. 

Vital  breath  is  the  accompaniment  of  the  man  of  action. 
When  uninterrupted  by  self-conscious  and  nervous  habits,  breath 
is  the  accompaniment  of  all  movement.  This  is  borne  out  in  such 
illustrations  as  the  gasp,  sigh,  laugh,  yawn;  this  is  seen  in  chil- 
dren and  animals  in  their  natural  environment,  and  again  found 
in  the  artist  who  has  cultivated  the  vital  breath  for  artistic  pur- 
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poses.  In  our  nervous  age  very  few  people  retain  the  normal 
action  of  the  breath  for  any  length  of  time.  The  devitalizing 
influence  of  abnormal  living,  lack  of  exercise  and  of  fresh  air, 
sedentary  lives,  change  what  might  be  termed  the  positive  char- 
acter of  the  breathing  function  into  a  negative  one.  The  rhythm 
of  the  breath  is  disturbed  in  inbreathing  and  outbreathing,  be- 
comes unbalanced,  and  very  soon  there  is  a  falling  below  the 
standard  of  vitality  necessary  to  maintain  the  physical  equipoise. 
This  passes  unnoticed  until  we  make  larger  demands  upon  the 
vitality. 

City  school  children  over  seven,  upon  whom  the  demands 
of  growth  are  heavy,  and  who  are  struggling  with  bad  air  and 
bad  nurture  and  have  adult  conditions  forced  upon  them,  show 
that  the  tide  of  vitality  is  all  too  early  turned  backward.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  if  good  constructive  work  has  not  been  done 
in  the  meantime,  the  stooping  posture  and  the  negative  breathing 
have  already  become  chronic  and  very  difficult  to  change. 

Since  the  change  from  the  straight-backed  chair  of  our 
ancestors  to  the  carefully  adjusted  seat  of  the  modern  school- 
room, there  is  not  much  call  for  the  assertion  of  backbone,  moral 
or  otherwise,  on  the  part  of  the  American  child.  This  problem 
of  negative  physical  state  is  open  to  solution  from  several  points 
of  view. 

The  speech  and  the  tones  of  an  untrained  singer  are  formed 
on  what  might  be  said  to  be  the  exhaust  of  the  breath.  In  ordi- 
nary speaking  the  voice  is  carried  on  the  ingoing  as  well  as  the 
outgoing  breath.  Where  the  vitality  of  the  individual  is  low,  the 
lungs  are  always  in  a  state  of  collapse.  The  lungs  of  a  singer, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  always  full  and  in  a  state  of  anticipation 
instead  of  collapse.  Stimulated,  they  are  active  and  alert,  en- 
gaged in  breathing,  getting  ready  for  the  next  demand  made 
upon  them,  instead  of  sinking  into  a  temporary  collapse  from 
the  previous  exertion.  In  the  act  of  sustained  speech  or  song 
we  are  putting  upon  the  lungs  a  higher  demand  than  the  mere 
respiratory  function  entails,  and  through  the  more  strenuous 
exercise  of  sustaining  and  supporting  tone,  a  higher  degree  of 
vitality  is  attained  for  the  entire  physical  organism. 

Here  it  lies  within  the  province  of  the  singing  teacher  to  do 
a  great  v/ork  for  the  child.  While  she  is  presenting  to  him 
song,  and  demanding  from  him  tone  and  color  in  thought  expres- 
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sion,  he  is  obliged  to  reinforce  in  many  directions.  In  order  to  at- 
tain a  climax  or  intensity  of  vowel,  to  exclaim,  command,  soothe, 
mourn,  rejoice,  even  in  the  small  emotions  of  a  child  song,  he 
is  obliged  to  will  through  the  breath ;  he  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  put  forth  his  individuality  and  power  and  to  live  sentiments 
he  is  not  usually  called  upon  to  express. 

In  this  process  the  crude  elements  of  his  being  become  trans- 
muted into  the  finer  gold.  The  vocal  tension  is  relaxed  and  the 
tone  resonances  of  the  voice  are  freed  through  this  cooperation 
of  the  entire  body.  The  body  gains  freedom,  dignity  and  cour- 
age in  its  ability  to  express  more  fully,  and  the  whole  child  is 
strengthened. 

In  order  to  gain  this  sympathetic  support  for  song,  all  exer- 
cises should  be  given  as  playful  device,  as  drawn  directly  from 
-some  suggestion  in  the  song.  All  stereotyped  and  formal  work, 
such  as  counting,  is  bad  for  young  children  and  apt  to  produce 
strain  in  the  deHcate  tissues.  For  this  reason  exercises  based  on 
natural  activities  associated  with  breathing,  such  as  smelling, 
sipping,  sighing,  laughing,  stretching,  blowing,  and  the  like,  are 
helpful.  As  children  grow  older,  simple  rhythmic  exercises  can 
be  added  which  will  add  to  bodily  poise  and  control. 

This  brings  us  to  what  might  be  termed  the  third  factor 
involved  in  artistic  singing.  Children  may  be  truly  musical  and 
have  the  best  of  music  given  them,  and  yet  the  result  may  be 
hopelessly  inartistic,  because  the  emotional  element  in  the  song 
has  not  been  touched,  or  its  complementary  appreciation  reached 
on  the  part  of  the  child.  A  mere  mental  grasping  of  the  facts 
will  not  produce  the  artistic  song.  It  is  only  when  these  facts 
are  emotionally  colored,  when  the  imagination  seizes  them  and 
converts  them  into  pictures,  that  the  third  element,  which  stands 
for  interpretation,  arises. 

As  soon  as  the  meagre  "  fact "  becomes  illuminated  into  a 
living  thing,  the  body  becomes  involved  in  a  higher  way.  The 
emotional  reaction  is  immediately  shown  in  erect  and  alert  car- 
riage, deep  breathing,  animated  expression  of  face  and  eye.  To 
this  peculiar  cooperation  of  mind  and  body  may  be  attributed  the 
soul  of  the  song.  The  true  song  is  not  born  until  this  point  of 
enthusiasm  is  reached.  A  "  hurrah  "  sung  under  these  vital  con- 
ditions will  be  expressed  forcefully  but  without  physical  strain; 
a  "  lullaby  "  will  be  soft  and  soothing,  but  not  dead  and  lifeless. 
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Under  this  stimulus  mind  and  body  have  become  fused  in  feeling, 
and  piping  voices  lost  in  deeper  quality.  We  have  awakened  a 
spiritual  quality  as  well  as  power,  which  in  time  may  become  a 
lasting  attribute  of  the  individual. 

In  this  way  song  serves  as  healthful  emotional  stimulus, 
which  ultimately  reacts  for  the  more  normal  physical  attitude  so 
much  needed  in  the  schoolroom.  What  is  begun  in  playful  imi- 
tation and  make-believe,  finally  results  in  a  vital  attitude  toward 
expression.  This  makes  it  possible  to  enter  into  any  situation 
dramatically,  aiding  in  interpretative  singing. 

Of  the  music-thinking  and  writing  which  so  naturally  follow 
this  free  expression  period,  much  can  be  said.  Experiments  along 
this  line  throw  light  upon  higher  music-study,  and  these  ideas  are 
followed  out  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  volume.  Creative  work 
should  begin  as  early  as  the  child  shows  evidence  of  desiring  to 
originate  musical  sentences  and  to  make  up  words  and  tunes  of 
his  own.  This  stage  usually  follows  the  kindergarten  period, 
along  with  the  desire  for  alliteration,  rhyme  and  nonsense  jingles 
and  is  usually  between  the  years  of  five  and  seven.  The  habit 
of  singing  about  things  and  interpreting  them  through  tone  and 
rhythm  has  been  formed  in  the  kindergarten.  The  musical  con- 
versations and  imitations  which  helped  the  child  to  a  sense  of 
pitch  and  simple  vocalization  are  now  carried  forward  into  the 
creative  period,  where  his  rhyming  and  jingling  efforts  can  be 
turned  to  good  use  in  making  phrases  and  setting  them  to  his 
own  music.  This  work  can  be  so  graded  that  it  will  cover  all 
stages  of  music-study,  leading  from  the  making  of  a  single  phrase 
into  composition  of  songs  and  even  larger  musical  forms. 
This  would,  in  turn,  involve  all  later  music-study,  the  devel^ 
opment  of  melody,  rhythm  and  harmony,  vocal  and  instrumental 
processes,  study  of  the  theory  of  music  and  knowledge  of 
the  signs  and  symbols,  staff,  keys,  notation,  sight-reading,  and 
the  like. 

Song-making  is  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  the  desire  for 
expression;  to  stimulate  the  imagination.  In  the  first  impulse 
toward  song-making,  words  and  tune  are  usually  born  together. 
This  produces  by  far  the  happiest  result,  as  any  effort  to  fit  the 
two  factors  together  afterward  is  stilted  and  formal.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  in  this  spontaneous  flow  of  thought  and  tone 
a  natural  cadencing  upon  which  music  can  be  truthfully  built. 
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In  connection  with  song  expression  the  following  work  was  pro- 
duced. 

The  children  in  the  second  grade  had,  in  connection  with 
nature  study,  brought  to  school  some  pets  in  which  they  had 
taken  the  liveliest  interest.  The  first  result  in  song  was  the  fol- 
lowing ejaculatory  phrase,  as  nearly  in  the  speaking  intonations 
as  was  possible : 

"  Bunny,  bunny ! 
in  s-       111  s- 
You  are   so   funny !  " 
/       m     f       in  s- 

Next  an  apt  comparison : 

"  I  have  a  little  bunny. 
He's  like  a  rubber  ball." 


Finally  the  following  rather  unusual  example  was  given  by 


a  boy  who  had,  as  is  evidenced,  been  thinking  rather  deeply 

rabbits." 

"  I  have  a  little  bunny, 
Whose  coat  is  soft  and  brown, 
And  when  he  wants  to  talk  to  me. 
He  thumps  upon  the  ground." 


m 


I       have    a      lit  -  tie      bun-ny,        His     coat     is      soft     and  brown, 


-N- 


nt 


And  when    he  wants  to     talk     to    me,  He  thumps  up  -  on     the    ground. 


The  melody  was  taken  down  at  the  time,  and  later  was 
placed  upon  the  board  and  learned  by  the  entire  class  in  connec- 
tion with  an  early  lesson  in  notation.  In  this  way  the  children 
were  able  to  see  the  reason  for  the  musical  vocabulary  which  they 
were  just  learning. 

A  case  of  pure  jingle  Avas : 
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"  I  had  a  little  rabbit 
s     s     s    f  111     in  s  - 
I  used  to  have  such  fun, 
s      s       s       f        r       d 
I  played,  and  played,  and  played, 
d       f  f  f        m        r 

Until  he  tho't  he'd  run." 
r  r    d       t       r      d 

The  following  composition  was  made  by  a  boy  of  the  second 
grade,  and  a  sympathetic  little  girl  of  the  same  class  added  the 
music  to  it : 

"  I  have  a  boat  and  it  will  float 
Upon  the  pretty  river. 
I  sing  a  song  as  I  float  along 
In  my  boat  upon  the  river." 


^^-^- 


-li-o-s- 
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ra 
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Here  is  an  unconscious  barcarole  worthy  of  a  piano  accom- 
paniment. This,  again,  was  written  on  the  board,  the  children 
assisting  in  naming  the  appropriate  intervals.  This  was  "clapped 
out  "  and  given  its  proper  metrical  setting,  and  finally  inscribed 
in  the  music  book  where  class  work  was  kept.  In  this  way  the 
children  went  through  all  the  processes  of  song-making. 

The  influence  of  literature  upon  the  making  of  verse  and 
music  was  abundantly  demonstrated  in  the  third  grade,  where 
stories  of  knightly  adventure  were  read.  These  words  were  set 
to  the  melody  of  a  Brahms  air  —  "  In  Poland  there's  an  Inn,"  the 
latter  furnishing  the  pattern  for  study  of  meter : 


In  England  there's  a  knight. 

In  England  there's  a  knight, 

In  England  there's  a  sturdy  knight. 

Who's  ever  ready  for  a  fight; 

And  this  he  does  with  all  his  might. 

He  fights  with  all  his  might. 
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"  In  the  castle  far  away. 
In  the  castle  far  away, 
In  the  castle  lives  a  lady  fair, 
With  bright  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair ; 
For  her  the  knight  will  do,  do  and  dare ; 
For  her  he'll  do  and  dare." 

The  knight  continued  his  correlated  career  through  the  work 
of  the  grade  —  in  manual  training  in  the  making  of  lances  and 
shields  and  complete  suits  of  armor,  constructed  from  pasteboard, 
to  be  sure,  but  after  strictly  medijeval  models ;  in  the  drawing 
department  were  produced  spirited  horses  and  riders  at  full  tilt; 
in  the  physical  training  department  the  idea  appeared  as  heroic 
action  represented  in  the  games  and  ceremonials  of  the  tourney. 

One  small  boy,  who  had  struggled  bravely  over  unruly  feet 
in  his  verse,  finally  declared  himself  in  the  following  song  sen- 
tence : 

"  I  am  a  knight  who   does   and   dares !  " 
s    111    d       s  s         I        s        d 

The  poem  of  the  "  Fearful  Night,"  an  individual  result  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  knights  just  mentioned,  was  the  work  of 
an  imaginative  boy  of  eight  under  the  spell  of  the  first  books 
of  adventure : 

"  In  the  fearful  night. 
When  the  dragons,  in  flight, 
Did  frolic  and  dance  in  the  tree-tops, 
A  hunter  skulked  low 
With  his  trusty  cross-bow. 
And  once  he  did  turn, 
But  could  scarcely  discern 
The  form  of  a  dragon  behind  him. 
The  wind  it  was  howling  — 
The  dragon  was  growling, 
But  an  arrow  it  sped 
At  the  dragon's  huge  head, 
And  the  big  beast  fell  dead. 
While  fangs  fell  from  its  head." 
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This  sounds  somewhat  lowering  and  sinister,  but  it  is  a  good 
example  of  boyish  force  expending  itself  on  a  suggestive  subject. 
This  was  not  set  to  music,  although  it  caused  the  maker  to  be  made 
the  hero  of  a  magazine  short  story.  ("  Bill  the  Trapper,"  by  Mary 
R.  S.  Andrews,  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  December,  1903.) 

Have  we  not  here  a  contribution  to  wholesome  child  tend- 
ency when  motived  aright  and  given  a  sympathetic  atmosphere 
in  which  to  live  out  its  impulses?  Attention  might  be  called  to 
the  vitality  of  these  efforts,  in  contrast  to  the  mawkish  sentiment 
put  forth  by  children  when  too  much  influenced  by  the  ideals 
of  "  grown  up  "  poetry. 

Just  as  naturally  as  a  child's  voice  flows  into  melody,  so  it 
flows  into  meter.  In  fact,  the  ordinary  speech  of  a  sympathetic 
child  easily  resolves  itself  into  rhythmic  effects.  At  Christmas 
time  the  teacher  suggested  that  with  so  many  interesting  things 
to  talk  about,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  the  class  to  make  a  song 
of  its  own.  After  some  discussion  of  possible  Christmas  themes, 
in  which  Santa  Claus,  trees,  gifts,  bells,  and  the  like,  were  men- 
tioned, one  child  jumped  up  and  said,  "  O,  I  know,  — 

"  When  the  snow  is  on  the  ground, 
At  Christmas  time,  at  Christmas  time." 

This  was  immediately  followed  by  two  lines  from  another,  — 

"  When  Santa  Claus  is  coming  round, 
At  Christmas  time,  at  Christmas  time," 

and  it  was  soon  finished,  as  follows : 

"  All  our  hearts  are  light  and  gay 
On  this  merry  holiday. 

Then  the  children  dance  and  sing. 
Then  the  merry  bells  will  ring, 

And  Santa  Claus  is  sure  to  bring 
A  big  wax  doll  and  other  things." 

This  was  the  composite  work  of  a  class  of  twenty-five,  ten 
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or  twelve  actively  taking  part.  It  is  built,  to  be  sure,  somewhat 
on  the  Kipling  order,  jingle  first  and  sense  afterward,  but  aside 
from  its  rhythmic  value,  would  not  such  practice  be  of  great  aid 
to  the  child  who  has  power  of  thought,  but  fails  in  expression? 
On  the  other  hand,  may  not  this  spontaneous  practice  aid  in  gain- 
ing greater  thought  fluency  for  a  child  who  is  slow  in  conception 
and  expression?  The  staid  little  person  without  much  rhythmic 
feeling,  who  walks  regardlessly  over  the  most  tintilating  meter, 
may  sometimes  be  "jingled"  into  a  musical  sense. 

A  mother,  who  had  despaired  of  her  unmusical  offspring, 
offers  the  following:  While  brushing  Willie's  hair  one  morning 
she  was  interrupted  by,  —  "  Don't  jerk  so ;  don't  you  know  that 
you  spoil  'Jesus  loves  even  me'  —  when  you  do  that?"  It 
presently  dawned  on  his  mother's  bewildered  mind  that  he  was 
referring  to  a  Sunday-school  tune,  the  inner  tapping  of  which 
he  was  trying  to  harmonize  with  the  outer  application  of  the  brush. 

According  to  James,  the  baby's  universe  at  the  start  is  one 
"  big,  blooming,  buzzing  confusion  "  of  impressions,  from  which 
education  is  presumably  to  rescue  him.  How  to  help  him  evolve 
from  his  chaos  of  sound,  and  assist  him  in  ordering  his  tone 
world,  is  an  interesting  and  important  part  of  early  musical  train- 
ing. During  the  first  five  years  the  main  business  of  his  life 
seems  to  be  to  investigate  the  great  unknown  voice  of  the  outer 
world,  which  speaks  to  him  in  so  many  strange  ways.  Some- 
times he  is  filled  with  fear  and  astonishment,  and  he  cries  if  it 
speaks  too  roughly;  again,  his  impressions  are  those  of  delight, 
as  he  is  pleased  and  soothed.  After  awhile  he  finds  he  can  talk 
back  at  it,  and  he  answers  with  cooings  and  gurglings,  rappings 
and  poundings.  This  period  Gross  calls  that  of  receptive  and 
reproductive  sound-play.  For  the  time  being  sound  is  the  child's 
tool  and  plaything;  he  plays  with  it  and  is  being  played  upon  by 
it.  In  the  first  stage  he  is  no  doubt  receiving  the  impressions 
which  form  the  apperceptive  mass  upon  which  his  later  hearing 
knowledge  is  based.  In  the  second  stage  he  is  finding  his  own 
powers,  practicing  the  vocal  elements,  imitating,  enjoying,  ex- 
pressing, getting  ready  for  formal  speech  and  song. 

We  have  generally  classified  children  as  musical  or  unmusical. 
If  a  child  be  musical  we  infer  that  he  has  not  only  his  own  sense 
experiences  but  inherited  tendencies  to  depend  upon.  In  other 
words,  he  is  born  into  a  musical  consciousness  which  is  partly 
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coordinated  for  him  by  previous  generations.  Between  the  two 
extremes  of  the  hopelessly  unmusical  and  the  few  geniuses  lies 
the  large  middle  class  of  mediocre  appreciators  and  performers. 
The  question  of  sense-training  has  largely  to  do  with  the  quicken- 
ing of  this  class.  It  may  here  be  argued  that  though  the  child 
be  never  stirred  to  the  point  of  musicianship,  yet  if  he  be  aroused 
to  a  perception  of  pitch  and  simple  tone  production,  whatever  he 
gains  in  analyzing  his  own  powers  may  be  counted  as  general 
education  to  him. 

Undoubtedly  the  ear  is  a  much  neglected  organ  and  has 
suffered  from  its  subordination  to  the  eye.  An  instance  of  the 
continual  usurpation  by  the  eye  of  the  work  of  the  ear  is  seen  in 
the  common  habit  of  turning  around  to  "  look  "  at  a  sound,  in- 
stead of  sitting  quietly  and  letting  the  ear  do  its  work.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  lower  recognitions  of  the  ear  when  it  is  engaged 
in  establishing  the  relation  of  things  to  sound.  In  school  sing- 
ing the  hearing  might  be  called  the  Cinderella  of  the  senses,  always 
subordinated  and  pushed  out  of  sight,  and  yet  doing  the  finer, 
more  subtle  service  in  the  workshop  of  the  brain.  By  means  of 
its  quick  messages  it  assists  in  the  process  of  observing,  associat- 
ing, comparing,  discriminating  and  storing  up  subtle  impressions. 
By  its  aid,  judgments  are  qualified  and  standards  set.  Its  office 
is  more  subjective  than  that  of  the  eye,  and  the  term,  "  keen  ear," 
undoubtedly  indicates  sensitiveness  and  a  sensibility  to  finer  im- 
pressions than  are  conveyed  by  the  other  senses. 

To  train  the  hearing  means  to  awaken  the  "  mind  of  the  ear  " 
and  to  educate  it  to  a  degree  of  conscious  intelligence  for  the 
work  it  has  to  perform.  We  have  not  in  our  music  work,  and 
still  less  in  our  speaking  and  reading,  asked  children  to  listen, 
or  to  discriminate  as  to  purity  or  quality  of  tone.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly responsible  for  much  of  the  slovenly  and  incorrect 
enunciation  of  the  children.  In  school  music  the  effort  has  been 
to  transfer  the  work  of  the  ear  to  the  eye  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  true  musicalness. 

The  following  suggestions  have  been  helpful  in  carrying  out 
sense-training  in  connection  with  general  school  plans.  The 
teacher's  aim  may  be,  first,  in  observation  of  sound  to  quicken 
the  hearing  sense,  to  establish  auditory  images  and  to  reproduce 
sounds.  In  her  method  she  may  assist  children  to  listen  to  indi- 
vidual sounds,  to  locate  sounds  and  to  associate  sounds  with  ob- 
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jects ;  to  compare  like  sounds  and  contrast  differing  sounds ;  to 
discriminate  between  and  to  reproduce  sounds.  Her  observations 
may  be  made  in  house  or  street,  city  or  country.  In  the  field  of 
general  sounds  and  noises  she  will  draw  from  nature,  animals, 
insects,  birds,  whistles,  machinery  and  the  voices  of  teacher  and 
children.  Here  will  come  a  study  in  phonics  to  observe  the  utter- 
ances of  children,  difficulties  in  speech,  predominating  vowel  and 
consonant  sounds,  elision  of  consonants,  and  the  like.  Next  can 
follow  experiments  with  metals,  glass,  wood,  water,  and  the  like, 
which  will  reveal  qualities  of  sound,  differences  in  solid  and 
hollow  objects,  thick  and  thin,  large  and  small,  reverberations, 
echoes. 

Sounds  of  instruments  will  emphasize  sense  of  pitch,  high, 
low,  loud,  soft.  The  children  can  be  led  to  notice  different  tones, 
qualities  of  different  instruments,  the  kind  of  voices  with  which 
they  speak  and  sing.  Vocal  imitation  of  sounds  of  various  in- 
struments, the  playing  of  band  and  piano,  can  be  made.  The 
imitative  songs  introduced  here,  mentioned  elsewhere,  make 
valuable  vocal  material. 

Passing  from  noise  to  sounds  in  general,  and  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  musical  tones  and  scales  and  formulated  music,  we  should 
lead  the  children  to  appreciate  ideas  retold  in  characteristic  music 
—  marches  and  rhythms  —  and  have  them  give  their  impressions 
of  different  movements  and  moods.  After  following  these  ob- 
servations rather  carefully  for  some  time,  until  the  general  ideas 
of  tone  have  been  established,  ideas  of  definite  pitch  in  relation 
to  music  can  be  given,  and  defined  by  means  of : 

a.  Aural  exercises,  —  sounding  low,  high  and  medium  tones, 
using  first  wide  intervals  and  sharp  contrasts,  then  more  difficult 
combinations  of  three  or  more  contiguous  tones. 

b.  Motion,  —  the  children  further  indicating  the  pitch  by 
pointing  with  the  fingers,  in  this  way  outlining  the  scale. 

c.  Picture,  —  directions  of  tone  being  defined  by  drawings 
and  with  the  hand  on  the  board. 

This  work  is  pursued  until  changes  in  pitch  are  definitely 
associated  with  changes  in  space.  It  can  now  be  carried  forward 
also  into  musical  sentences,  in  connection  with  short  poetical 
phrases,  which  indicate  tone  direction  as  well.  In  the  second 
grade  this  work  is  gradually  merged  into  the  staff;  pitch  is 
related  to  lines  and  spaces.     For  this  work  various  simple  pitch 
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instruments  are  found  helpful,  —  the  Turkish  tubaphone,  zilla- 
phone,  Congdon  pitch-pipe,  and  the  like.  Other  children  can  be 
interested  in  tuning  by  means  of  a  monochord  often  made  by  them- 
selves. It  is  well  to  choose  instruments  of  pure  tone  and  correct 
pitch,  so  that  the  unconscious  assimilation  of  quality  of  tone  shall 
be  right. 

Many  children  who  are  latently  musical  blunder  about  for 
years  because  their  attention  has  not  been  called  to  pitch,  or  to 
their  voices  in  relation  to  it.  Not  more  than  one  monotone  in  ten 
is  actually  hopeless,  through  disease  or  other  chronic  states. 
Almost  all  have  sense  of  discrimination  and  are  able  to  vocally 
follow  either  up  or  down  at  least  a  few  degrees.  Many  children 
who  cannot  sing  all  intervals  are  able  to  catch  the  leading  tones, 
the  harmonics  of  the  key.  Others,  —  and  this  class,  after  a  Httle 
general  work  in  pitch,  is  rather  larger  —  "  find  themselves  "  in 
the  singing  of  favorite  songs.  The  monotone  is  frequently  of 
the  steady- going,  unimaginative  type,  verging  in  the  case  of 
boys  on  stolidity.  Where  the  condition  is  only  an  unawakened 
one,  much  may  be  done  by  suggesting  some  lively  thought,  by 
calling  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  tones  of  the  speaking 
voice  fly  up  and  down,  by  trying  to  catch  one  of  them,  holding 
it,  going  to  the  piano  and  finding  it,  taking  the  one  "  growHng  " 
note  and  changing  it  from  speaking  to  singing  tone. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  field  for  child  study  than  work 
with  the  vocally  defective.  The  nervous  child,  the  erratic  child, 
the  phlegmatic  child,  the  sensitive  child,  all  present  their  vocal 
peculiarities.  The  work  of  reconstruction  often  goes  on  silently 
without  perceptible  outward  change.  The  writer  calls  to  mind 
the  case  of  a  child  who  was  in  a  kindergarten  for  a  year  and  a 
half  without  responding  to  a  single  song.  She  usually  looked 
pained  during  the  singing,  but  remained  absolutely  reticent.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  she  burst  forth  in  a  repertoire  of  over  thirty 
songs,  perfect  in  words,  time  and  tune,  and  when  once  upon  her 
vocal  feet,  she  sang  with  great  spirit  and  abandon. 

Certain  songs  seem  especially  helpful  to  children  in  this 
stage;  those,  for  instance,  in  which  the  same  note  is  repeated 
many  times ;  those  with  repetition  notes  built  on  tonic  (the  Pos- 
tillion, M.  M.  series),  or  those  with  smooth  ascending  and  descend- 
ing passages.  As  a  rule  the  songs  which  have  sustained  tones 
serve  this  purpose  well. 
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With  so  much  to  our  good  from  the  standpoint  of  nature, 
how  can  we  most  effectively  harness  the  tendency  of  the  child  to 
the  daily  problem  of  school  work?  The  kindergarten  gives 
opportunity  for  impression,  participation  and  simple  expression. 
Here  the  children  receive  a  variety  of  impressions  of  musical 
effects,  —  melody,  rhythm  and  harmony  in  simple  song  form  and 
as  used  on  the  piano.  Music  for  the  kindergarten  should  be  very 
carefully  selected,  not  only  in  relation  to  interest  and  appropriate- 
ness of  subject,  but  in  regard  to  its  musical  and  vocal  qualities, 
in  order  to  best  aid  the  child  in  these  first  essentials. 

Many  of  the  children  do  not  sing  much  during  this  period ; 
others  are  wholly  unformed  and  uncoordinated  in  the  direction  of 
producing  music,  but  all  can  listen,  enjoy  and  appropriate.  For 
this  reason  song  as  speech,  and  speech  as  song,  should  be  thor- 
oughly interblended.  Conversational  songs,  songs  in  the  first  per- 
son, present  tense,  and  active  mode,  direct  address,  and  the  like, 
should  be  used.  Musical  conversations,  greetings,  simple  phrases, 
bits  of  talk,  made  up  by  the  children  themselves  and  sung  without 
the  piano,  should  be  introduced.  Chanting  —  talking  on  one  tone 
—  and  crooning,  are  two  elements  which  reach  many  of  the  early 
uncertainties  of  the  voice.  The  teacher  should  skillfully  lead  along 
into  difficulties  of  pitch,  experimenting  with  the  monotones.  In 
order  to  do  intelligent  work,  she  must  make  a  careful  study  of  re- 
lation of  voice  to  pitch  in  the  natural  expression  of  idea. 

Rhythm  is  at  first  concretely  interpreted  as  presented  in  con- 
nection with  the  thought  and  subject-matter  of  the  kindergarten. 
On  the  basis  of  the  activities  and  free  play  of  child  imitations, 
rhythms  and  games  of  all  kinds  are  developed.  They  are  con- 
tinued through  the  grades,  assuming  physical  value  as  they  ad- 
vance, and  finally  become  absorbed  in  the  larger  work  of  physical 
training. 

Characteristic  sketches  on  the  piano  aid  both  musical  concep- 
tion and  rhythmic  development,  and  should  be  considered  an 
important  part  of  preliminary  music  training.  In  this  the  child 
gets  an  appreciation  of  the  whole  of  music  while  he  is  acting  his 
little  part.  Good  musicianship  has  become  an  implied  necessity 
in  this  part  of  the  work.  When  we  add  to  this  "  child  apprecia- 
tion "  on  the  part  of  the  player,  we  get  the  happy  combination. 

The  question  of  selection  of  grade  of  music  is  a  matter  of 
judgment,  for  after  all,  the  decision  rests  upon  the  way  the  music 
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is  played.  A  delicate  mood  may  be  rendered  without  interest, 
or  melodramatically.  It  may  be  possible  to  use  Chopin  effec- 
tively in  the  kindergarten,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  when  there  is 
happier  and  more  appropriate  material  at  hand.  It  is  only  the 
occasional  bit  of  the  great  composer  which  is  emotionally  fit  for 
the  child,  and  this  is  a  variable  adult  view  and  product.  Over- 
stimulation, whether  by  fairy-tale  or  Beethoven,  should  be  avoided. 
A  complete  musical  education  need  not  be  implied  in  the  kinder- 
garten period. 

One  of  the  hindrances  to  best  results  is  the  "  very  general  " 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  who  uses  music  merely  as  a 
convenient  tool  in  her  work.  There  must  be  a  happy  balance 
between  stimulus  and  standard.  It  is  as  unfair  to  music  as  to  the 
child  to  use  it  only  as  a  prod.  Used  merely  as  motor  stimulus, 
it  soon  loses  its  effectiveness.  This  brings  up  the  question  of 
too  much  playing  upon  and  to  the  children  —  covering  them  up 
with  music,  as  it  were.  The  discovery  of  motives  and  appropriate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  child  should  frequently  precede  musical 
illustration.  The  piano  should  accompany  and  complement  as 
frequently  as  it  should  dictate  and  compel. 

As  the  child  comes  to  school  untrammeled,  free  of  utterance, 
full  of  concern  of  self  and  things,  prattling  of  dolls  and  pets,  his 
flow  of  talk  keeps  pace  with  the  emotional  reactions  of  his  hourly 
contacts.  As  he  warms  with  his  interests  and  experiences,  his 
speech  may  be  truly  likened  to  melody.  Without  disturbing  the 
natural  current,  the  deft  teacher  may  begin  her  happy  blending 
of  speech  and  song.  Good  mornings  and  greetings  make  the 
basis  of  a  lesson  in  pitch.  We  find  that  our  speaking  voices  are 
singing  songs,  high  and  low,  gay,  bright,  sad,  as  we  are  happy 
or  sad;  that  our  speaking  voices  have  a  queer  way  of  sliding 
about  on  words,  while  in  singing  we  seem  to  hold  to  special  tones 
longer.  A  short  lesson  in  sustained  tones  may  here  be  given,  the 
teacher  drawing  in  long  strokes  on  the  board  the  while. 

From  this  suggestion  songs  are  developed.  Free  good-morn- 
ing songs  are  made  up  on  the  spot,  and  we  find  that  we  can  sing 
them  as  we  say  them.  To  this  exercise  there  are  many  voluntary 
contributions  in  a  variety  of  original  ways.  Finally,  a  formal 
"  good-morning  "  song  is  introduced,  in  which  greetings,  nods, 
bows,  exchange  of  sentiment  form  the  undercurrent  of  the  child's 
vocal  activity.     Under  such  conditions  the  static  quality  which 
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usually  so  early  mars  children's  singing  is  avoided,  for  the  tone 
emotionally  conceived  is  fluent  and  sympathetic  instead. 

As  the  work  proceeds  along  creative  lines,  other  elements 
present  themselves.  A  doll  is  brought  to  school.  It  must  be 
sung  to  and  sung  about.  An  impromptu  lullaby  is  offered,  accom- 
panied by  the  rhythmic  swing  of  the  cradle.  Again,  a  visiting 
squirrel  is  honored  with  a  real  song  from  a  book.  In  the  song 
a  previous  lesson  on  pitch  is  rediscovered  in  an  upward  moving 
passage,  where  the  squirrel  runs  up  the  tree.  This  is  illustrated 
by  hand  gestures  and  drawn  upon  the  board.  This  starts  "  another 
story  "  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  observant  teacher,  is  a  subject 
of  as  great  importance  as  that  of  melody. 

One  of  the  strongest  appeals  to  the  child  comes  from  the 
motor  life  without.  From  the  running  squirrel  is  gained  not  only 
fresh  rhythmic  impulse  for  the  song,  but  for  the  child;  as  he 
sways  and  leaps  and  springs  in  happy  abandon  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  idea  and  the  music.  On  this  basis  of  physical  imitation 
there  is  formed  a  clearer  mental  conception  of  what  he  afterwards 
recognizes  as  the  beat  or  pulse  in  music.  This  is  one  of  the 
blending  points  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  —  not  the 
child  —  to  be  conscious  of  the  importance  of  her  work.  Pure 
motor  discharge  is  valuable.  Directed  or  corrected  activity  leads 
to  physical  as  well  as  mental  coordination  which  years  of  idle, 
though  happy  play  will  not  effect. 

The  teacher,  conscious  of  the  value  of  the  impulse  gained, 
turns  exuberant  expression  into  control.  The  movements  become 
better  directed  and  more  elastic,  comparisons  and  judgments 
ensue.  The  suggestion  of  other  running  things,  how  children 
and  grown  people  get  about,  for  instance,  may  be  turned  into 
much  valuable  rhythmic  and  physical  work  with  the  older  chil- 
dren. This  correlated  play  should  be  the  light  gymnastics  of 
the  recreation  hour  of  the  schoolroom. 

These  songs  should  mean  to  the  child  all  that  he  is  in  the 
early  emotive  stage.  As  natural  utterance  they  should  embody 
cries,  calls,  shouts,  exclamations,  moods,  conversations,  jingle, 
sense  and  nonsense.  While  these  are  fundamental  as  self-expres- 
sion, they  supply  him  with  the  natural  vocal  attitudes  which 
strengthen  the  organs  for  song  or  speech,  inducing  body  and 
breath  control.  By  their  means  he  chants  and  croons  and  intones, 
indulges  in  Italian  recitative,  or  Wagnerian  dramatic  exclama- 
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tion.  They  should  flow  so  freely  and  naturally  into  melody  and 
rhythm  that  he  feels  them  a  part  of  himself,  and  yet  help 
him  to  organize  himself  in  the  direction  of  definite  musical  train- 
ing. Here  his  Mother  Goose  experiences  come  into  play  as  a 
basis  upon  which  to  build  his  larger  music  world.  If  his  educa- 
tion in  these  has  been  neglected,  he  creates  it  for  himself  in  baby 
babbling.  Listen  to  the  baby  on  the  mother's  knee,  as  she  recites 
and  trots : 

"  Dance  to  your  daddy, 

My  little  baby, 

Dance  to  3^our  daddy, 
My  little  lamb." 

You  will  soon  hear  the  droning  refrain  of  the  baby  "  Laa- 
la-la— la-la  "  chanting  in  time  with  the  mother's  voice. 


'& 


"  Brow,  brow,  brinkie, 
Eye,  eye,  winkie,"  etc., 

arouses  anticipation  of  the  accented  note  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
while  gales  of  laughter  show  his  appreciation  of  the  final  climax. 
In  such  a  verse  as  the  following  the  transition  from  speech 
to  song  is  so  natural  that  he  is  singing  in  true  folk-song  cadence 
before  he  is  aware : 

"  Here  sits  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Here  sit  his  two  men, 
Here  sits  the  cock 
And  here  sits  the  hen. 
Here  sit  the  little  chicks, 
Here  they  run  in  ; 
Chinchopper,    chinchopper, 
Chinchopper,  chin." 

After  rhyme  and  jingle  and  nonsense  words,  musical  imita- 
tions of  nature,  —  animals,  birds,  wind,  toys,  and  the  like, 
make  a  natural  appeal.  Songs  suggesting  form,  color,  motion, 
are  also  interesting.  These  sounds  can  first  be  produced  by  them- 
selves, as  natural  intonations,  being  used  in  calls,  and  so  forth. 
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These  are  often  clinched  in  Httle  songs  with  happy  effect.  The 
"  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers"  of  Neidlinger  may  be  here 
quoted.  These  are  also  noted  for  their  humor  and  easy  conver- 
sational qualities.  The  following  verses  suggest  good  imitations. 
The  words  are  recited  and  little  refrains  are  made  by  the  children : 

"  Co-boss,  co-boss, 
Hear  Molly  call; 
Co-boss,  co-boss. 
Come  to  your  stall." 

"  Moo,  moo,  white  cow. 

Your  coat  is  white  as  silk ; 
Won't  you  fill  my  little  cup 
Full  of  foaming  milk  ?  " 

"  Trundle,  undle,  undle, 

Round,  and  round  and  round; 
Go  the  hoops  in  little  troops, 
Rolling  on  the  ground." 

Out  of  these  grow  songs  of  more  advanced  types,  taking 
conversational,  descriptive  or  narrative  form,  while  the  personal 
attitude  is  retained.  Of  this  class  the  following  are  great  favorites 
with  the  children : 

"  We'll  mix  up  some  water  and  meal  in  a  pan, 
And  stir  it  and  stir  it  as  fast  as  we  can, 
And  then  we'll  go  out  to  the  chickens  and  call. 

Here  little  chicky,  chicky. 

Dear  little  chicky,  chicky. 
Come  to  your  dinner,  come  one,  come  all." 

One  of  the  conversational  type  reads : 

Child.  —  "  Good  morning.  Mister  Postman, 
Your  bag  is  full,  I  see ; 
I'm  looking  for  a  letter, 

Have  you  anything  for  me  ?  " 
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Postman.  —  "  Good  morning,  here's  a  letter, 
And  here's  a  paper,  too; 
I've  others  for  your  neighbors. 
But  nothing  more  for  you." 

Among  verses  of  the  imitative  order  which  serve  this  purpose 
well  is  the  following : 

"  Caw !  Caw  !  Caw !  Caw  !  Caw  !  Caw  ! 
Over  the  standing  corn 
The  cheery  cry  is  borne. 
Caw !  Caw !  Caw  !  etc. 

How  I  wish  I  could  go  with  him, 
Where  the  woods  are  wild  and  dim. 
Caw !  Caw  !  Caw  !  etc." 

If  an  aesthetic  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  child's  "  joy 
in  sound,"  then  we  may  be  allowed  to  trace  with  him  the  connec- 
tion from  crude  noises  to  the  organized  world  of  tonal  art. 
Whether  or  not  the  connection  between  the  former  and  the  latter 
be  made,  in  all  cases,  all  children  are  enthusiastic  performers  in 
the  first  stage.  For  the  first  few  years  of  his  life  he  sets  about 
acquainting  himself  in  various  ways  with  the  other  half  of  his 
world,  educating  himself  primarily  in  the  quality,  the  sense,  the  sub- 
stance of  things.  During  this  period  he  is  indefatigable  in  making 
noises,  setting  about  it  in  various  ways  —  patting,  pounding,  slam- 
ming, stamping,  drumming,  snapping,  blowing,  discovering  sounds 
and  how  they  may  be  produced.  From  his  child's  play  he  soon 
deduces  the  three  fundamental  facts  of  instrumentation,  percus- 
sion, wind  and  strings.  From  the  baby  rattle  he  passes  through 
all  the  drum  phases.  In  this  group  we  find  the  favorite  toys  of 
childhood  —  drums,  bells,  gongs,  triangles,  cymbals,  castinets, 
bones,  clappers,  tomtoms  —  a  veritable  field  of  primitive  instru- 
ments with  which,  we  are  told,  he  strives  to  satisfy  his  lingering 
barbaric  instincts. 

Anyone  who  has  been  a  country  child  remembers  the  joy  of 
wheat-straw,  grass-blade  and  willow  whistles,  corn-stalk  fiddles 
and  gourd  mandolins.  All  childhood  has  reveled  in  horns  and 
trumpets  and  comb  bands.  The  city  child,  in  want  of  nature's  ma- 
terials, turns  to  factory  whistles,  engines,  the  singing  of  telegraph 
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wires,  jewsharps,  and  mouth  organs.  He  converts  cigar  boxes 
into  harps  by  stretching  rubber  bands  and  threads.  He  cannot 
imitate  bird  and  insect  and  animal,  so  he  sets  about  his  work  with 
whatever  material  he  has  at  hand. 

This  tendency  to  sound  production,  which  threatens  demoral- 
ization, the  teacher  may  turn  to  good  use  in  a  primitive  band. 
As  this  stage,  reinforced  by  the  advent  of  toy  instruments  of 
Christmas  time,  is  reached  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  interest 
may  legitimately  climax  in  a  performance  on  the  patriotic  birthdays. 
First  comes  a  classification  of  our  resources  in  relation  to  music ; 
noise  instruments  are  separated  from  tone  instruments,  high  from 
low,  drums,  wind  and  strings  take  their  proper  places  in  the 
miniature  orchestra.  The  first  musical  step  will  be  to  convert 
noise  into  "  loud  and  soft  "  (at  least  for  sound)  and  the  "  fast 
and  slow  "  of  the  rhythmic  pace  of  the  music.  Some  familiar  piece 
in  double  or  quadruple  time  with  contrasts,  —  "  Marching  through 
Georgia,"  "  When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home  "  —  may  be 
used.  The  rhythms  may  first  be  clapped  and  time  and  tune  thus 
separated  into  steady  drum  beat  and  melodic  pattern,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  instruments. 

It  should  be  said  from  the  start  that  this  effort  need  not  re- 
sult in  a  mere  jangle  of  sound,  nor  should  it  be  looked  upon  as  a 
possible  opportunity  to  show  off  the  children  in  a  new  device; 
instead,  genuine  musical  perception  as  well  as  personal  discipline 
should  be  established.  The  unmusical  child  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  catches  a  glimpse  of  his  own  efficiency.  He  has  found  his 
part  in  the  whole.  He  is  able  to  come  in  promptly  on  the  attack. 
He  is  given  a  special  part  to  play,  in  which  he  must  judge  and 
think  and  act  for  himself.  His  activity,  which  heretofore  has  re- 
sulted in  musical  disaster,  is  being  led  out  into  appreciations  along 
general  lines  which  he  can  understand,  and  upon  which  he  can 
bring  his  common  sense  to  bear.  The  large  drums  naturally  come 
in  on  the  louder  and  heavier  places  in  the  music,  while  the  small 
ones  must  play  with  the  tune.  The  brighter  parts  of  the  music  are 
taken  by  the  light,  high  instruments,  while  the  drums  keep  still 
in  order  not  to  drown  out  the  more  delicate  sound.  Musical 
imagery  is  awakened ;  fast  and  slow  and  beats  and  accents  are 
after  all  horses,  galloping,  trotting,  parading;  soldiers  marching, 
and  the  like.  Characteristic  forms  in  music  become  a  living  sense, 
instead  of  being  merely  those  queer  things  that  the  teacher  prattled 
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about.  Best  of  all,  the  pulse  of  the  music  which  he  himself  is 
guiding-  seems  to  get  down  into  his  feet  and  to  make  him  march 
and  stand  better. 

The  band  is  laid  aside  with  regret,  with  perhaps  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  for  it  has  led  her  a  strenuous  life. 
But  stored  in  childish  memory  are  moments  of  exhilaration  not  to 
be  exceeded  by  later  great  moments  in  art.  We  quietly  subside 
into  more  ordinary  routine  and  almost  forget  our  band,  except  for 
occasional  reminiscenses.  But  from  time  to  time  Mary's  teacher 
or  James's  is  astonished  at  some  unusual  conclusion,  drawn  from 
subconscious  depths,  showing  the  growth  which  has  taken  place. 

The  sense  training  and  primitive  series  find  a  good  climax  in 
connection  with  the  studies  of  primitive  life  in  the  earlier  grades. 
The  best  type  of  this  and  seemingly  closest  to  the  child  is  our  own 
American  Indian  music.  In  some  experiments  made  with  native 
Omaha  and  Iroquois  music  it  was  found  that  the  peculiarity  of 
melody  and  rhythm  appealed  particularly  to  this  stage  of  child- 
hood. It  was  a  question  whether  this  music  with  its  minor  modes 
and  irregular  rhythms  and  syncopations  was  not  grasped  quite  as 
readily  as  the  more  staid  double,  triple  and  quadruple  time  of 
civilization,  and  with  immensely  greater  interest.  Vocally  the 
nature  cadences  and  inflections  suit  the  unformed  child  voice. 
There  seems  to  be  an  unconventional  rendering  of  the  tone  which 
is  refreshing  compared  with  the  fixed  qualities  so  frequently  found 
in  the  singing  of  even  young  children. 

This  is  true  also  of  the  rhythmic  response.  The  strong  natural 
rhythm  brought  out  by  the  rebounding  drum-beat  aroused  the 
most  lively  cooperation  and  volunteer  service  from  the  most  un- 
rhythmical. The  uneven  time  in  alternating  measures  of  first  twos 
and  then  threes,  the  placing  of  the  divided  beat  in  the  pattern, 
aroused  the  keenest  interest  and  discrimination.  When  these  pat- 
terns were  beaten  with  the  feet  and  finally  put  into  dance  figures 
of  various  kinds  the  enthusiasm  of  the  children  knew  no  bounds. 
The  following  examples  were  successfully  danced  and  later  were 
used  for  rhythmic  markings  in  the  structural  music  work : 
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Ae  hae  hae    wa  -  na  -  she  -  a.  Ae      hae     wa  -  na  -  she 
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These  themes  were  danced  and  others  were  improvised  from 
various  sources.  One  bright  boy  appropriated  a  most  intricate  step 
from  the  Indian  dances  of  the  "  Sportsman's  Show."  "  Button, 
Button,"  and  "  Crooked  Path,"  typical  Indian  games,  were  played. 


i 
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Ha  -  ah     ah  ho   -  e      tha   ah,    Ha     -     -  ah   ah      ho  -  e     tha     ah. 

Many  of  the  ceremonials,  for  which  most  of  the  music  is 
written,  suggest  beautiful  exercises  and  dramatizations.  The  har- 
vest, especially,  is  represented  in  the  dance  of  the  "  Green  Corn  " 
and  the  "  Prayer  for  Rain."  The  Indian  words  of  the  songs,  the 
primitive  calls  and  exclamations  used  as  vocables  again  serve  in 
the  realm  of  phonics.  The  adaptation  of  some  of  the  native  themes 
to  the  Hiawatha  poems  proved  to  be  helpful  in  associating  litera- 
ture and  music. 

The  many  truly  beautiful  motives  furnished  by  the  musical 
annotations  of  Miss  Alice  Fletcher  of  the  Peabody  Institute  of 
Washington,  and  others  brought  forward  in  the  work  of  Farwell, 
and  Loomis  and  Burton,  are  enriching  modern  music  and  should 
have  a  place  in  the  musical  experiences  of  the  older  pupils  of  the 
school.  One  could  draw  from  Coleridge  Taylor  and  Burton's 
Hiawatha  Cantatas  here.  In  connection  with  the  myths  and  the 
folk-lore  of  the  Indians  they  make  valuable  program  music  for  the 
older  grades. 

Interpretative  song  correlation  is  an  implied  necessity.  In 
the  full  sense  the  term  stands  for  enrichment  and  inner  relation 
rather  than  outer  connection.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  work 
so  well  begun  in  the  kindergarten  should  not  be  carried  forward 
with  increased  force  in  the  grades.  As  the  child's  thought  horizon 
widens  and  the  subject  matter  of  his  studies  grows  broader  and 
richer  in  interest  we  come  to  the  real  possibilities  of  correlation 
in  school  music. 

A  word  should  here  be  said  on  popular  correlation  —  that 
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which  takes  any  odd  bit  of  information,  a  verse  with  a  passing 
allusion  adapted  to  a  street  tune  which  the  children  already  know  — 
this  is  not  meant  here.  Such,  unfortunately,  has  represented  music 
correlation  to  teachers  who  stand  well  along  other  lines,  and  who 
are  applauded  for  their  efforts  by  directors  and  superintendents, 
caught  by  the  jingle  and  go  of  a  performance  rather  than  by  the 
solid  work  it  represents.  The  child  who  is  the  "  heir  of  the  ages  " 
deserves  better  treatment  at  our  hands.  A  broader  education  than 
mere  music  is  necessary  to  make  the  teacher  a  worthy  guardian 
of  his  musical  interests  in  this  respect. 

Another  point.  There  is  no  greater  hindrance  to  the  ration- 
alizing of  music  study  in  the  schools  than  the  niggardliness  with 
which  the  enthusiasms  of  other  branches  and  departments  are 
shared.  Grade  teachers  are  not  in  the  habit  of  rushing  to  the 
singing  teacher  with  choice  bits  of  experience  for  possible  reen- 
forcement  of  the  music  lesson.  Channels  have  not  yet  been 
broadly  enough  opened  from  the  central  fountain  of  the  school- 
room to  be  effective.  The  music  teacher  must  yet  dig  her  way  in- 
ward to  the  precious  content  which  is  so  richly  generated  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  classroom. 

In  the  general  scheme  of  the  year,  the  seasons  furnish  us  with 
a  thousand  suggestive  themes  which  the  art  of  music  has  so  abun- 
dantly interpreted.  These  are  more  freely  used  in  the  lower 
grades,  in  direct  connection  with  nature  study  work,  to  which  end 
some  of  the  best  modern  song  writing  is  lending  itself.  The  fes- 
tivals of  the  seasons  have  normal  climaxes  to  which  both  the  gen- 
eral and  special  subjects  may  lead  and  call  into  the  work  some  of 
the  best  types  of  thought  and  musical  expression.  A  special  word 
can  be  said  on  these. 

Besides  our  own  interpretation  of  Thanksgiving,  Christmas 
and  Easter,  these  season  festivals  represent  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  in  human  development.  The  universal  laws  have 
established  certain  customs  and  ceremonials  which  though  changed 
in  outward  character  still  retain  their  primary  significance  to  life. 
Our  own  Thanksgiving  day,  which  commemorates  to  us  a  national 
event  in  the  new  world  order,  primarily  represents  the  universal 
thanksgiving  of  the  human  race  for  food,  life,  and  warmth  and 
growth.  In  close  thought  connection  with  the  Harvest  Festival  is 
that  of  May  Day  or  Seedtime,  when  in  primitive  times  great  fires 
were  built  on  the  hill  tops  in  honor  of  the  sun,  the  benefactor  of 
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the  harvest  and  all  growing  things.  Our  Christmas  festival  was 
primarily  the  Feast  of  Lights,  in  honor  of  the  turning  backward 
of  the  winter's  sun.  This  again  with  its  renewal  of  life  and  hope 
climaxes  in  the  light  and  warmth  and  birds  and  flowers  of  spring- 
time, later  typified  in  the  spiritual  thought  of  our  own  Easter 
celebration. 

In  connection  with  our  broad  range  of  subject-matter  all  this 
can  be  profitably  revived  in  the  appreciation  of  the  children  of 
to-day.  It  is  impossible  to  get  an  interpretation  of  such  selections 
as  "  We  Plow  the  Fields,"  the  "  Old  English  Harvest  Home  " 
our  best  traditional  carols,  or  "  The  May  Day  "  without  a  glimpse 
of  the  past  generations  of  life  which  they  represent.  What  can  be 
more  suggestive  than  these  for  dramatizations  for  the  festival  occa- 
sions of  the  school  year.  A  review  of  the  mummeries,  frolics, 
customs,  games,  costumes  of  the  folk  life,  makes  literature  and  his- 
tory alive  to  the  children  in  a  way  which  nothing  else  can  do. 

The  correlation  between  history  and  music  presents  a  sviggest- 
ive  field,  though  one  as  yet  neglected.  Besides  the  study  of  the 
national  popular  airs  of  our  own  country,  historical  periods  could 
be  amply  reen forced  with  the  popular  folk  and  national  songs  from 
the  French,  German,  Welsh,  English,  Scotch,  Russian,  and  so  on. 
More  common  instances  of  these  are  the  "  Marsellaise,"  "  The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  ''  The  Two  Grenadiers  "  by  Schumann, 
"  Scots  Wha  hae,''  and  others,  which  may  be  rendered  in  French 
and  German  where  languages  are  studied.  Again,  in  order  to 
bring  out  historic  or  biographical  points,  the  subjects  of  these 
poems  can  be  utilized  by  the  teacher  of  EngHsh  as  themes  for  com- 
position and  then  summed  up  by  some  pupil  for  the  benefit  of  the 
class  during  the  music  period.  The  use  of  the  folk  and  national 
song  as  an  element  of  social  worth,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
little  side  peeps  into  life  and  history  which  these  give  us  often  serve 
to  illuminate  and  make  real  pictures  of  what  might  otherwise  pass 
as  barren  statement.  A  recent  case  of  interest  aroused  by  the  com- 
plementary historic  incidents  in  connection  with  song  was  in  the 
work  of  a  sixth  grade  in  Medieval  History  and  the  Crusades.  The 
class  not  only  sang  existing  songs,  but  composed  a  crusaders' 
hymn,  both  words  and  music. 

A  brief  glimpse  of  ancient  modes  and  early  musical  instru- 
ments was  gained  in  connection  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  His- 
tory of  the  fifth  grades. 
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Again  it  is  needless  to  add  that  this  work  can  only  be  success- 
fully carried  forward  where  the  grade  teachers  conserve  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  in  the  thorough  study  of  the  poems  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  work. 

Literature  is  implied  in  all  phases  of  song  through  the  union 
of  good  verse  and  music.  The  poems  of  Uhland,  Heine,  Goethe, 
Shakespeare,  Blake,  and  Walter  Scott,  give  a  representation  of 
the  best-known  lyric  verse.  Tennyson's  "  Ring  out  Wild  Bells  " 
and  "  Blow,  Bugle  Blow,"  James  Russell  Lowell's  "  True  Free- 
dom," Longfellow's  ''Christmas  Bells,"  Walt  Whitman's  "  O, 
Captain,  My  Captain,"  and  Kipling's  "  Recessional,"  offer  strong- 
modern  thought  which  is  inspiring  our  best  modern  musicians. 

The  larger  themes  in  literature  and  music  are  represented  in 
such  works  as  Mendelssohn's  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
\^^agner's  setting  of  the  Norse  tales  and  myths  and  the  "  Parsifal " 
story.  For  the  younger  grades  the  fairy  tales  of  Hans  Andersen, 
Grimm  and  others,  musically  interpreted  by  Reinecke,  Brahms, 
Humperdinck,  Bendel,  Nessler's  "  Pied  Piper,"  and  the  like  are  all 
available  material  for  correlated  music  study. 

Lesser  works  like  "  Robin  Hood,"  by  de  Koven ;  "  Wreck  of 
the  Hesperus,"  Anderton ;  Buck's  "  King  Olaf,"  Coleridge  Tay- 
lor's "  Scenes  from  Hiawatha,"  Bruch's  "  Armineus,"  and  many 
other  standard  works  used  in  parts  for  chorus  and  piano  renditions 
can  help  initiate  school  children  into  larger  musical  life. 

A  plea  should  here  be  made  for  a  sincere  use  of  this  material. 
The  danger  of  faddishness  and  consequent  superficiality  can  only 
be  avoided  by  having  the  work  a  direct  outgrowth  of  earnest  school 
study. 

In  this  way  a  body  of  valuable  school  poems  and  songs  will 
gradually  be  collected  which  will  represent  the  individual  growth 
and  taste  of  the  school.  As  these  songs,  resung  from  year  to  year, 
the  best  poems  being  retained  and  the  weak  ones  thrown  out,  be- 
come an  ethical  inheritance  to  the  succeeding  generations  of  the 
school  room,  the  cheap  unrelated  school  entertainment  will  be  as 
unnecessary  as  it  is  impossible.  With  living  material  continually 
growing  from  the  life  of  the  school  the  children  will  give  abundant 
representative  material  of  true  worth  for  such  occasions. 

Another  correlation  important  to  music  as  to  industry  can  be 
established  through  the  subjects  of  hand  work  and  manual  training. 
In  songs  of  labor  we  have  preserved  to  us  some  of  the  most  in- 
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teresting  themes  in  art.  In  connection  with  the  primitive  occupa- 
tions of  food  getting-,  building,  making  of  clothing,  transportation, 
modes  of  warfare,  and  the  like,  were  started  initial  rhythmic  and 
melodic  motives  embodying  cries,  commands,  sounds  of  tools  and 
machinery.  From  the  pulsing  of  these  in  repetition  movements, 
woven  together  with  monotone  and  recurrent  sound,  many  of  the 
art  themes  of  to-day  were  produced.  Familiar  themes  in  industry 
which  are  represented  in  song  and  rhythmic  movement,  like  card- 
ing, spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  sewing,  churning;  sowing,  reap- 
ing, mowing,  threshing,  grinding;  the  windmill;  hammering,  pla- 
ning, sawing,  shaving ;  rowing,  hoisting  of  sail,  yo  heave  ho,  and 
the  like,  all  find  interesting,  characteristic  and  dramatic  representa- 
tion in  song  and  instrumental  music. 

These  themes  can  be  enhanced  by  traditions,  myths,  fairy  tales 
or  other  literature  on  the  subject  while  the  work  is  in  process. 
Such  stories  as  Hans  Andersen's  story  of  Flax ;  Arachne,  Penelope, 
Priscilla,  the  Grimm  tales.  Sleeping  Beauty,  Snow  White,  the 
Nuremburg  Stove,  preserve  the  folk  spirit  in  an  admirable  way  and 
for  the  time  being  reproduce  the  spell  of  their  actual  happening. 
An  Irish  spinning  song  tells  an  interesting  chapter  in  industrial 
history.  The  story  of  the  guilds  and  crafts,  the  evolution  of  the 
apprentice  to  the  journeyman  and  master  workman  will  interest 
the  boy  in  the  workshop,  inspiring  deeper  respect  for  that  which  is 
to  him  a  school  task.  The  rhymes  and  distiches  of  labor  recited 
and  learned  in  connection  with  the  occupation  must  preserve  much 
of  the  homely  wisdom  of  toil  and  labor  which  has  not  yet  lost  its 
force. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  relationships  established  by 
the  grades  of  the  Horace  Mann  Schools  last  year : 

First  Grade 

Nature  study :  Songs  of  seasons,  songs  of  animal  and 
insect  life,  birds,  flowers,  bees. 

Literature:    Stevenson's  songs. 

Primitive  life :  Activities  and  dramatizations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  Ab,  the  Esquimo,  and  the  Indian.  Se- 
lections from  Hiawatha  and  native  Indian  music  and  rhythms, 
dances  and  games  of  Indian  children. 

Songs:  "  Wah-wah-tay-see,"  "The  Building  of  the 
Canoe,"  "  Corn  Song " ;  hunting  song,  ceremonial  and 
festival  games. 
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Second  Grade 

Nature  study:  Songs  of  seasons,  animal,  insect  life, 
seeds,  leaves,  trees. 

Literature :  Stevenson,  Dempster  Sherman,  Emily  Dick- 
inson, Fairy  stories,  and  Fables. 

Industry:  In  connection  with  pastoral  life,  the  charac- 
teristic themes,  song  of  the  sheep,  shearing,  shepherd's  pipe, 
pastoral  music,  songs  of  spinning  and  weaving;  shepherd 
games,  walking  on  stilts,  traditional  games,  Swedish  weaving 
game,  and  weaving  rhythms.  "  Hunt  Grey  Wolf,"  ''  Run 
Sheep  Run." 

Third  Grade 

Nature  study :    Songs  of  seasons,  festivals. 

Local  History :   Dutch  Lullaby,  Windmill  song. 

Study  of  trade  and  transportation :  Poems  and  songs 
of  Vikings  and  Norsemen;  Boat  and  Sea  songs;  Railroad 
train ;  Rhythms  and  characteristic  movements. 

Literature :  Kipling's  Jungle  Songs,  Tales  of  Chivalry, 
developed  Knight  songs ;  plays  and  games  of  the  Tourney  in 
connection  with  physical  training. 

Piano  sketches  and  songs  from  "  Sleeping  Beauty," 
"  Snow  White,"  "  Haensel  and  Gretel." 

Fourth  Grade 

Nature  study :  Songs  of  seasons,  festivals,  songs  and 
traditions. 

Literature :  In  connection  with  the  reading  of  Kingsley's 
"  Water  Babies,"  "  Cool  and  Clear "  received  an  original 
musical  setting.  In  connection  with  the  reading  of  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  "  —  Scotch  historic  songs.  Colonial  his- 
tory, plantation  songs.  Industries,  Cotton  Song. 

Upper  Grades 

Nature  study :  Songs  of  the  seasons ;  songs  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  festivals. 

Industries  of  the  different  countries :  Folk  and  indus- 
trial songs,  the  "  Potter's  Song "  from  Keramos  by  Long- 
fellow produced  for  the  first  time ;  Schumann's  "  Wander- 
ing," Neidlinger's  "  Blacksmith's  Song." 
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Literature:  In  connection  with  reading  from  Ivanhoe, 
"  The  Crusaders  "  by  Schumann ;  with  the  Wagner  stories, 
"  Spinning  Song "  from  the  Flying  Dutchman,  "  Pilgrim's 
Chorus,"  stories  and  piano  selections  from  "The  Ring." 
This  year  selections  from  "  Parsifal "  with  explanatory  talks 
and  musical  illustrations  accompanied  by  stories  from  the 
Parsifal  myths  and  legends.  In  the  eighth  grade  national  and 
historic  songs  are  reproduced  in  connection  with  short 
sketches  on  author,  poem,  music  or  historical  associations. 


In  conclusion  we  can  say  that  children  are  faithful  to  the 
"  inner  truth  "  presented  in  music  as  in  other  things.     There  is  1 

nothing  abnormal  in  their  appreciation  or  their  demand.     They  i 

love  a  song  for  its  tune  or  flow  of  melody,  its  rhythm  or  move-  f- 

ment,  its  vigor  and  directness  as  shown  in  the  harmony  of  a 
hymn,  or  appreciate  it  for  its  thought  content,  whether  serious, 
humorous,  or  fanciful  in  character.  These  characteristic  qualities 
must  become  the  basis  for  later  musical  analysis. 

In  using  a  good  song  as  a  center  of  interest  many  valuable 
observations  of  its  structure,  key,  melodic  character,  rhythmic 
grouping,  etc.,  cluster  about  it  unconsciously  in  the  minds  of 
pupils.  Here  all  good  pedagogical  principles  can  be  observed. 
Normal  interest  in  the  pleasure  of  the  song  spurs  on  to  singing, 
to  investigation  and  discussion  of  content  and  form.  Later,  com- 
parison may  ensue,  and  finally  a  general  review  will  fix  in  mind 
much  that  is  usually  left  vague  and  unassimilated  when  used 
merely  as  a  rote  song. 

In  regard  to  music  reading,  if  one  could  understand  the 
mental  processes  involved,  the  problem  would  be  quickly  solved. 
In  a  class  of  twenty  there  will  be  as  many  mental  attitudes  as  there 
are  children.  One  will  read  by  ear  and  from  harmony,  another 
by  eye  and  interval,  another  will  naturally  read  from  the  group 
or  phrase,  a  few  will  reason,  a  few  will  think,  many  more  will 
guess  and  imitate  the  others.  The  value  of  the  song  basis  is  that 
each  child  will  get  well  started  in  his  own  way  and  can  then  be 
led  to  follow  out  his  own  mental  processes.  From  this  he  steps 
easily  to  independent  analysis  of  material  which  still  retains  its 
associated  value,  with  its  larger  aesthetic  worth. 
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PART    I 

THE  MOTIVES  AND  PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  THE  WORK 
OF  THE  HORACE  MANN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

By  SAMUEL  T.  BUTTON,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Horace  Mann  Schools 

The  Horace  Mann  School  differs  from  the  ordinary  private 
institution  in  that  it  is  more  democratic;  its  special  purpose 
has  always  been  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  the  new  education 
and  to  show  models  of  good  teaching  to  the  students  of  Teachers 
College.  While  not  to  any  considerable  extent  at  the  present 
time  a  school  of  practice,  it  is  still  a  school  of  observation.  Not 
only  college  students  but  teachers  and  students  of  education  from 
abroad  visit  the  school  in  large  numbers.  This  fact  operates  as 
a  stimulus  to  all  connected  with  the  school.  It  is  felt  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  in  the  best  possible  way,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  come  to 
observe.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  some  of  the 
motives  which  animate  the  teachers  and  to  define  the  principles 
which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  control  the  teaching. 

I.  The  pupils  of  the  school  usually  come  from  excellent 
homes.  During  the  five  or  six  years  before  they  enter  the  kinder- 
garten or  the  primary  grades,  they  have  had  many  schools  and 
many  teachers.  The  most  important  factor  in  their  development 
has  been  the  social  life  of  the  home,  and  the  fact  is  not  forgotten 
that  the  first  few  years  of  life  in  a  good  home  constitute  the  most 
important  part  of  a  child's  education.     Life  in  a  city,  even  to 
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young  children,  offers  a  vast  number  of  experiences.  The  eye 
and  ear  are  open  to  a  multitude  of  things  which  furnish  the  mind 
with  images  and  thus  provide  richly  those  materials  which  enter 
into  the  after  intellectual  life.  At  length  the  kindergarten  and 
the  school,  with  their  more  systematic  and  formal  activities, 
undertake  to  interpret  to  the  child  more  fully  and  clearly  what 
he  has  already  experienced,  and  to  put  him  in  possession  of  those 
arts  of  expression  which  are  essential  in  the  life  of  an  educated 
person.  But  the  school  respects  the  home  and  seeks  a  close  al- 
liance with  it.  It  also  holds  in  high  appreciation  other  educative 
forces  which  play  about  the  child  during  his  early  years  and 
become  influential  both  as  nutrition  and  as  exercise  to  his  grow- 
ing mind.  In  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School  it  is  under- 
stood that  parents  may  learn  from  teachers  and  teachers  may 
learn  from  parents  many  things  that  are  helpful  in  the  proper 
training  of  the  child.  The  school  in  its  moral  tone  and  culture 
atmosphere  seeks  to  meet  the  standard  set  by  the  most  refined 
homes,  and  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  homes  are  found  to 
fall  below  the  standard  of  the  school,  every  attempt  is  made  to 
bring  them  to  a  consciousness  of  the  higher  motives  and  aims 
of  child  development. 

2.  The  comparatively  independent  position  which  the  school 
enjoys  permits  a  freedom  of  action  which  differentiates  it  from 
many  large  schools.  The  several  parts  of  any  large  public  school 
system  are  necessarily  restricted  to  certain  definite  prescribed 
lines  of  effort.  There  are,  moreover,  in  such  a  system  traditions 
and  customs  which,  however  good  and  wholesome  in  themselves, 
do  not  permit  any  considerable  amount  of  experimentation.  It 
is  a  cardinal  principle  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  that  freedom 
is  a  fundamental  law  of  growth  in  the  life  of  every  one  connected 
with  the  institution.  Modern  civilization  in  its  mighty  advance 
brings  changes  often  startling  and  rapid.  This  becomes  especially 
true  when  science  makes  daily  discoveries  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance to  industry  and  commerce.  As  a  result  of  these  discoveries 
new  demands  are  made  upon  the  individual,  and  the  aid  of 
formal  education  is  invoked  to  enable  him  to  adjust  himself  to 
an  ever  changing  environment.  The  school,  therefore,  must 
quickly  respond  to  new  social  demands  and  conditions.  It  must 
be  flexible  in  its  attitude  toward  all  social  problems,  and  must 
constantly  square  its  policy  with  the  needs  of  the  present  time. 
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In  the  exercise  of  this  freedom,  and  in  full  view  of  the  needs  of 
modern  life,  the  Horace  Mann  School  is  more  of  a  laboratory 
than  anything  else.  In  testing  new  methods  it  may  make  mis- 
takes, but  it  can  also  correct  them,  and  may  thus  learn  much 
wisdom.  While  freedom  to  the  teacher  imposes  a  large  responsi- 
bility and  is  not  unmixed  with  danger,  it  also  favors  an  enthu- 
siasm and  a  professional  zeal  which  lift  the  work  to  a  high  plane 
and  make  the  result  excellent  in  quality  if  not  in  quantity.  It  also 
permits  the  consideration  of  every  individual  child. 

3.  In  these  days  of  the  "  strenuous  life,"  the  strong  and 
healthy  child  is  the  only  one  who  can  hope  to  achieve  success. 
Therefore  the  school  must  not  only  provide  a  regimen  which  per- 
mits the  child  to  grow  strong  and  vigorous,  but  it  must  take 
active  steps  to  help  him  in  this  most  important  part  of  his  edu- 
cation. It  must  provide  a  program  that  is  considerate  ^nd  hy- 
gienic. It  must  arrange  a  scheme  of  physical  training  which 
exercises  his  body,  giving  grace,  symmetry,  and  strength. 
Through  careful  examination  of  each  individual  child  it  must 
ascertain  who  need  special  care  and  treatment,  and  inform 
parents  concerning  any  characteristics  which  require  attention 
on  their  part.  A  significant  evidence  of  the  present  attitude  of 
the  school  toward  physical  health  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  cases 
of  special  defect  are  now  treated  by  a  specialist  in  medical  gym- 
nastics, and  already  several  cases  of  fundamental  weakness  have 
been  measurably  improved.  The  new  and  highly  differentiated 
plant  for  physical  education  which  is  now  being  provided,  with 
its  large  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  auxiliary  rooms  for 
exercise,  will  enable  the  school  to  put  in  operation,  more  fully 
than  it  has  yet  been  able  to  do,  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
scheme  of  physical  culture,  well  adapted  to  children  whose  out- 
of-door  life  is  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  city  environment. 

4.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  founding  of  the  school  the 
development  of  the  child  through  self-activity  has  been  a  cardinal 
aim.  Every  lesson,  every  bit  of  work  is  thought  to  be  valuable 
according  as  the  pupil  puts  himself  into  it.  Self-expression  is 
believed  to  be  the  best  avenue  to  power  and  efficiency.  So  the 
kindergarten  and  the  elementary  school  seek  to  furnish  the  high- 
est possible  number  of  opportunities  for  the  free  play  of  the 
child's  activities.  The  teacher  marks  out  the  field  and  acts  as 
leader  in  various  exercises,  but  a  margin  of  freedom  is  left  to 
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the  child  so  that  he  can  plan,  decide,  and  execute  somewhat  in 
his  own  way.  A  high  premium,  therefore,  is  placed  upon  those 
products  of  the  pupils'  work  which  show  individuality.  It  is 
true  that  the  work  of  pupils,  because  of  its  lack  of  sameness  and 
uniformity,  does  not  present  to  the  ordinary  mind  the  appearance 
of  excellence  which  is  seen  where  work  is  carefully  dictated  and 
directed,  and  where  pupils  are  required  to  conform  to  precise 
rules  and  methods.  But  the  school  stands  for  a  kind  of  self- 
activity  that  is  nourished  and  sustained  at  every  point  by  the 
broad  outlook  and  sympathetic  faith  of  the  teacher  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  child.  Here  is  the  true  field  of  experiment  —  to 
see  how  much  the  pupil  can  accomplish  in  a  given  area  with  just 
enough  direction  and  help  to  prevent  the  waste  of  energy  and 
to  avoid  desultory  effort. 

If  viewed  through  the  eye  of  the  formal  and  conventional 
teacher,  the  Horace  Mann  School  might  seem  to  have  rather 
loose  discipline.  But  here  also  it  is  believed  that  moral  and  social 
strength  are  gained  by  experience,  and  that  where  rigid  disci- 
pline is  imposed  there  is  little  opportunity  for  the  culture  of  self- 
control  with  its  judgments  and  decisions  so  important  to  the 
child's  character.  It  is  thought  better  to  let  the  children  make 
some  mistakes  in  conduct  rather  than  keep  them  under  such 
close  care  and  scrutiny  that  they  are  always  toeing  the  line  and 
marching  in  step.  These  mistakes  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
indicative  of  vicious  tendencies,  but  rather  as  incidental  evidences 
of  the  child's  struggling  attempts  to  conquer  himself  and  become 
sensitive  to  the  rights  and  claims  of  those  about  him.  At  all  events 
very  little  time  is  spent  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  discussing 
questions  of  order,  and  yet  the  teachers  find  that  their  pupils 
respond  cheerfully  and  readily  to  the  demands  made  upon  them. 
This  is  a  practical  statement  of  a  profound  theory  which  Froebel 
and  others  have  expounded  in  philosophical  terms  in  great  refine- 
ment of  detail.  Better  than  all  subtle  arguments  in  favor  of  self- 
activity  is  the  truth  which  every  person  has  learned  by  experience, 
that  what  he  has  done  by  himself  and  through  his  own  unaided 
efforts  has  made  him  most  fit  to  face  the  world  and  meet  the 
varied  problems  of  life. 

5.  In  no  school  has  there  been  a  more  faithful  effort  to  make 
the  teaching  real.  Instead  of  constant  appeals  to  memory,  so 
prominent  in  all  formal  teaching,  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
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training  of  the  observation,  the  forming  of  images,  the  accumula- 
tion of  sense  products  which  are  to  become  the  basis  of  future 
thinking  and  imagining.  The  recitation  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
made  a  real  experience.  In  short,  things  are  placed  before  words, 
and  the  true  content  of  language  is  sought  in  real  experiences 
in  which  all  the  powers  are  made  to  bear  their  share.  The 
schoolroom  becomes  a  laboratory  in  which  there  is  more  or  less 
apparatus  to  be  handled  and  used,  and  in  which  the  creative 
element  is  constant^  present.  Doubtless  the  school  has  not 
yet  accomplished  all  that  could  be  desired  but  the  trend  is  in 
the  right  direction,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  substantial  progress 
in  this  particular. 

6.  Closely  allied  with  the  importance  of  dealing  with  real 
things  is  the  place  which  motor  training  claims  in  the  modern 
school.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  here  how  the  central  nervous 
system  is  developed  through  exercise  of  motor  functions.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  unused  and  neglected  brain  centers  become 
to  a  certain  extent  atrophied  and  out  of  service.  An  all  around 
development  requires  a  variety  of  training  for  the  hand  and  eye 
in  order  to  prevent  the  deterioration  which  threatens  the  child 
bred  in  the  city.  In  other  words,  changed  social  conditions, 
depriving  boys  and  girls  of  that  varied  industrial  training  which 
our  fathers  enjoyed  in  rural  and  village  life,  make  it  necessary 
to  employ  manual  training  as  a  fundamental  element  in  early 
education.  It  can  be  defended  on  every  ground.  Pupils  learn 
best  by  doing.  Work  is  dignified  and  becomes  attractive  when 
carried  on  in  the  school.  The  child  gains  a  healthy  viewpoint 
respecting  industry,  its  growth  and  achievements.  Working 
side  by  side  with  his  mates,  he  becomes  more  democratic  and 
social  and  is  better  fitted  to  live  and  cooperate  with  his  fellow 
men.  This  principle  finds  a  broad  application  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  The  study  of  various  types  of  primitive  life,  as 
pursued  in  the  lower  grades,  gives  a  rich  opportunity  for  hand 
work  which  is  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  interprets  to  the 
child  his  present  environment.  There  is  an  increasing  broaden- 
ing and  enriching  of  constructive  work  as  the  child  progresses 
through  the  grades.  More  and  more,  beauty  and  utility  are 
united,  and  the  student,  while  gaining  skill  of  hand  and  eye,  is 
also  cultivating  his  aesthetic  sense  and  acquiring  good  taste. 
The  domestic  field  in  which  girls  are  permitted  to  employ  their 
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manual  powers  is  no  less  fruitful  and  valuable.  It  is  here  that 
the  usual  gulf  between  the  home  and  the  school  is  short-circui-ted, 
and  education  assumes  a  rich,  practical  significance. 

7.  Pupils  are  led  not  only  to  estimate  their  own  work  with 
reference  to  its  propriet}^  and  beauty  in  form  and  composition, 
but  to  study  and  criticise  examples  of  good  work  by  others.  In 
this  way  there  is  awakened  a  growing  sensitiveness  to  what  is 
harmonious  and  appropriate,  and  habits  and  tastes  are  established 
which  affect  the  home  life  in  all  its  details  of  dress,  furnishing, 
and  harmonious  arrangement. 

Appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  best  literature  is  one 
of  the  leading  aims  of  the  school.  The  power  to  read  becomes 
anything  but  a  blessing  to  the  individual  unless  he  learns  to  enter 
the  richest  fields  and  to  find  true  pleasure  in  so  doing.  The 
aesthetic  sense  must  also  be  quickened  in  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue,  and  those  forms  of  speech  which  mark  the  cultivated 
person  must  be  encouraged. 

8.  In  close  alliance  with  the  cultivation  of  correct  taste 
as  relates  to  art,  music,  literature,  and  the  use  of  the  vernacular, 
is  the  fundamental  necessity  of  awakening  in  American  children 
sentiments  of  patriotism,  veneration,  and  heroism.  History  and 
biography  with  their  examples  of  heroes,  martyrs,  and  statesmen 
provide  ample  material  for  this  work,  and  some  attention  is  paid 
to  those  great  historic  and  civic  anniversaries  which  commemorate 
the  victories  both  of  peace  and  war  which  our  country  has 
achieved.  It  is  believed  that  moral  and  social  excellence  is  ac- 
quired by  practice,  and  the  principle  of  self-activity,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  is  given  an  important  place  in 
matters  of  conduct  and  association  in  the  school  life.  Occasional 
opportunities  are  provided  for  the  several  classes  of  the  school 
to  mingle  freely  and  enjoy  such  sports  as  would  be  considered 
proper  in  a  well-ordered  home.  This  intermingling  of  teachers 
and  pupils  in  a  social  way  promotes  an  atmosphere  of  good  will 
and  friendliness  which  becomes  pervasive  in  the  entire  school 
life.  In  brief,  more  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  forming  of  good 
habits  than  upon  formal  instruction  in  ethical  ideas. 

9.  It  might  appear  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the 
real  mission  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  comprises  several  dis- 
tinct and  separate  aims.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  For  the  sake 
of  comprehensiveness   the   several  motives   and   principles   have 
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been  separately  stated.  But  in  actual  practice,  they  are  merged 
in  one  common  aim.  In  other  words,  the  ethical  motive  dom- 
inates the  school  so  that  in  its  daily  life  there  is  to  be  discovered 
no  apparent  conflict.  The  standard  in  every  instance  is  one  of 
quality  rather  than  quantity.  The  effort  to  do  well  is  recognized 
even  if  the  accomplishment  is  small.  Courteous  and  unselfish 
conduct  is  esteemed  for  what  it  reveals  of  the  inner  feeling 
and  for  the  promise  it  gives  of  the  future  man  or  woman.  The 
word  which  better  than  any  other  expresses  the  method  of  secur- 
ing unity  is  correlation.  In  the  first  place,  the  school  puts  itself 
into  sympathetic  relations  with  the  home  and  other  forms  of 
social  life.  Second,  the  various  studies  of  the  school  are  regarded 
not  as  separate  and  formal  means  of  discipline  but  rather  as 
avenues  leading  out  into  the  world,  interpreting  to  the  child 
his  environment  and  aiding  him  in  adjusting  himself  to  that 
environment.  Third,  in  a  natural  and  practical  way  the  studies 
are  made  to  assist  one  another  and  the  laws  of  association  are 
recognized. 

If  the  school  were  to  be  viewed  in  a  strictly  scholastic  sense, 
its  function  might  be  briefly  stated  as  the  cultivation  of  "  thought 
and  expression."  If  on  the  other  hand  an  ethical  point  of  view 
is  to  be  taken,  the  school's  function  might  be  summarized  as 
the  promotion  of  the  "  best  social  life."  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  these  two  great  comprehensive  aims  are  not  incompatible, 
and  the  longer  we  reflect  upon  them  the  easier  it  becomes  to  see 
how  they  supplement  each  other  and  become  fused  in  an  all- 
embracing  unity, 

SOME  PHASES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PRACTICE  IN  THE 
HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 

By  HENRY  C.  PEARSON,  A.B.,  Principal  of  Horace  Mann 
Elementary  School 

The  student  of  the  history  of  education  is  constantly  sur- 
prised to  see  how  slowly  the  principles  of  educational  theorists 
have  found  their  way  into  the  classroom.  Educational  theory 
has  been  centuries  ahead  of  educational  practice.  The  thoughts 
of  Comenius,  for  example,  who  lived  some  four  hundred  years 
ago,  have  decidedly  the  flavor  of  much  'of  the  propaganda  of 
the  twentieth  century  educator.     This  static  quality  of  education 
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may  seem  remarkable,  and  yet  there  are  many  reasons  why 
schools  have  been  extremely  slow  to  change  their  practice.  The 
problems  of  education  are  so  complex,  and  the  material  with 
which  the  school  has  to  deal  lends  itself  with  so  much  difficulty 
to  accurate  measurement,  that  it  has  been  hard  to  determine  the 
real  practical  value  of  the  conclusions  of  the  progressive  thinkers 
in  education.  Furthermore  there  is  the  difficulty  of  securing 
favorable  opportunities  for  testing  the  merit  of  educational  theory. 
Education  is,  therefore,  decidedly  conservative,  and  for  some 
reasons  it  is  well  that  it  should  be,  for  this  conservatism  has 
saved  us  from  the  vagaries  of  much  of  our  educational  philosophy. 
We  are  now,  however,  making  serious  attempts  to  measure  in 
a  scientific  way  the  mental  traits  of  children,  and  to  organize 
our  educational  practice,  with  the  result  that  in  the  future  we  may 
look  for  more  consistent  progress  in  educational  matters. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  few  pages  to  show  how  the  Horace 
Mann  Elementary  School  is  trying  to  embody  in  practice  some 
of  the  principles  that  were  set  forth  in  the  preceding  article. 
It  is  obviously  difficult  for  any  school  to  square  practice  with 
theory,  and  it  is  likewise  difficult  to  draw  a  pen  picture  of  the 
varied  activities  of  a  modern  school.  I  shall,  therefore,  merely 
touch  upon  tvv^o  or  three  phases  of  school  life. 

I.  In  planning  the  work  for  a  school,  careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  social  life  o'f  the  community  in  which  the 
school  is  situated.  The  contents  of  the  children's  minds,  the 
breadth  and  character  of  their  experiences  outside  of  the  class- 
room will  be  controlling  factors  in  determining  the  point  of  de- 
parture and  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given.  School  life 
should  extend,  not  merely  duplicate  the  home  experiences.  Corre- 
lation means  this ;  it  means  more  than  a  proper  interrelation  and 
coordination  of  school  studies ;  it  implies  a  harmony  of  the  school 
and  the  non-school  life,  a  union  of  all  influences  which  touch  the 
child,  to  secure  the  object  of  education.  Consequently  our  teachers 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  their  pupils  are, 
while  at  home,  influenced  by  music,  good  books,  pictures,  and 
other  works  of  art;  that  their  imagination  is  quickened  by  the 
drama;  that  they  have  constantly  before  them  as  object  lessons 
of  industry  and  commerce,  the  manufactories,  stores,  railroads, 
and  shipping;  that  during  the  long  summer  vacation  many  of 
the  children  spend  two  or  three  months  in  favored  spots  in  the 
country.     After  all,  is  the  life  of  the  well-to-do  city  child  so 
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barren  as  it  is  sometimes  pictured?  This  broad  and  compre- 
hensive experience  has  a  profound  influence  on  the  efficiency 
of  school  instruction,  and  means  much  for  thought  power  and 
breadth  of  vision.  The  school  in  turn  helps  to  organize,  extend, 
and  interpret  the  outside  experience,  as  for  example  the  influence 
of  nature  study  on  the  summer  vacation. 

2.  The  Horace  Alann  Elementary  School  aims  to  make  the 
school  life  a  real  experience  to  the  child.  True  development 
results  only  when  the  pupil  reacts  upon  his  environment  in  a 
free,  spontaneous  manner.  He  must  feel  that  the  situation 
created  by  his  school  studies  is  real  and  vital  to  him.  Conse- 
quently books  form  only  a  small  part  of  his  instruction,  because 
they  deal  largely  with  second-hand  knowledge.  Obviously  the 
text-book  must  be  largely  used  in  such  subjects  as  history  and 
literature  because  here  we  are  dealing  with  an  inheritance  that 
comes  to  us  in  that  form,  but  even  in  these  studies  an  effort  is 
made  to  vitalize  the  instruction  and  make  the  pupil  feel  by  the 
use  of  his  imagination  that  he  is  dealing  with  an  experience  that 
is  largely  his  own.  In  our  use  of  laboratory  methods,  and  our 
effort  to  bring  first-hand  knowledge  to  the  child,  we  aim  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  books  are  the  tools  of  learning  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  their  use  is  a  large  part  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. In  nature  study,  however,  we  are  dealing  at  first  hand 
with  the  world  around  us,  and  little  use  is  made  of  the  printed 
page.  The  aim  here  is  threefold:  to  develop  a  love  for  the 
realm  of  Nature,  to  acquire  a  body  of  useful  knowledge  that 
will  help  to  interpret  her,  and  to  afford  some  training  in  scien- 
tific method.  Consequently  the  child  does  not  read  about  plants 
and  animals;  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  them  as  they  exist 
in  the  world  around  him.  At  every  point,  as  far  as  is  possible 
with  the  limitations  of  a  city  school,  the  work  is  made  real  and 
not  artificial.  For  this  purpose  the  school  maintains  a  good-sized 
garden  for  practical  out-door  work  in  the  fall  and  spring,  and 
a  greenhouse  for  the  winter  months.  Frequent  excursions  are 
made  to  the  college  campus  for  the  study  of  the  trees  and  squirrels, 
and  to  the  country  for  other  phases  of  nature  work.  In  all  such 
excursions  care  is  taken  that  the  observational  work  shall  illu- 
minate and  amplify  some  definite  point  that  has  been  raised  in 
the  classroom,  as  otherwise  the  educational  results  are  likely  to 
be  meager.  In  almost  every  case  the  forms  of  animal  life  are 
studied  from  live  specimens  that  are  brought  into  the  classroom. 
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This  effort  to  make  instruction  real  is  a  controlling  motive 
throughout  the  Horace  Mann  School.  It  is  seen  in  the  construct- 
ive work  of  the  primary  grades,  a  detailed  account  of  which  is 
given  in  another  article.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure  for  the 
child  to  some  extent  that  knowledge  of  and  power  over  his  en- 
vironment that  the  race  obtained  in  struggling  with  the  problems 
of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  as  they  developed  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  primitive  life.  The  conditions  that  faced  man  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  development  are  made  real  to  the  child, 
and  he  endeavors  by  experiment  and  invention  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  arise.  This  gives  a  motive  for  the  hand  work  of  the 
child,  stimulates  his  self-activity,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  him 
some  understanding  of  the  elements  of  civilization.  For  example, 
in  the  second  grade  the  pupil  is  studying  the  pastoral  stage.  In 
dealing  with  the  sheep  the  question  arises  as  to  what  can  be  done 
with  the  wool  in  the  matter  of  better  clothing  for  man.  The 
children  are  furnished  with  a  sheepskin,  its  possibilities  and  the 
methods  of  utilizing  it  are  discussed.  The  wool  is  cut  off  and 
washed,  and  various  ways  of  dyeing  it  are  tried.  Each  child 
then  makes  a  comb,  cards  a  piece  of  the  wool,  makes  a  primitive 
loom,  and  finally  weaves  a  bit  of  cloth.  The  uses  and  advantages 
of  this  product  are  discussed.  In  this  connection  the  question 
of  decoration  is  raised,  and  a  real  motive  is  given  for  practice  in 
elementary  design  and  color  harmony.  Other  problems  that 
arise  are  worked  out  in  the  same  general  way,  with  the  result 
that  a  constant  use  is  made  of  manual  training,  art,  and  nature 
study.  Thus  a  certain  amount  of  unity  is  given  to  all  the  work 
of  the  earlier  grades,  and  a  vital  quality  characterizes  the  in- 
struction. 

3.  It  is  a  sign  of  educational  progress  that  it  is  trite  to  argue 
for  a  place  for  physical  education  in  a  modern  school.  It  is 
agreed  that  considerations  of  health  are  fundamental.  The  train- 
ing of  the  body  has  attained  a  dignity  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the 
traditional  studies  of  the  curriculum,  and  occupies  its  part  of  the 
daily  work.  The  instructors  in  charge  of  this  work  are  highly 
trained  specialists,  and  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  child,  his 
physical  needs,  and  the  methods  of  satisfying  these  needs.  Con- 
sequently the  work  of  the  gymnasium  is  not  haphazard,  and  is 
more  than  a  respite  from  mental  work  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  little  bodily  exercise.    There  is  a  definite  purpose  for  each  day's 
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work,  just  as  in  any  other  regular  school  lesson.  The  new 
physical  education  building  with  its  large  gymnasium,  numerous 
exercise  rooms,  lockers,  baths,  bowling  alley,  and  large  swimming 
pool,  will  afford  the  Horace  Mann  School  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  the  physical  needs  of  the  children  the  attention 
they  deserve.  The  educative,  recreative,  and  corrective  phases 
of  physical  education  are  given  special  attention.  In  the  group 
work  in  the  gymnasium  the  child  learns  how  to  obey  promptly 
and  explicitly  the  orders  of  the  leader,  how  to  subordinate  his 
own  desires  to  those  of  the  group,  how  now  to  assert  and  now  to 
control  himself  in  the  plays  and  games,  how  to  develop  rhythm 
and  grace  from  dancing  exercises  and  the  music  of  the  piano. 
Certainly  such  work  is  educative  to  the  highest  degree.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  regular,  prescribed  work  in  the  gymnasium,  much 
optional  work  is  provided  for  outside  of  school  hours.  Such 
work  is  always  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor,  but  no  formal 
class  work  is  attempted,  since  the  object  is  to  afford  free  play 
and  recreation.  The  individual  is  encouraged  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  some  kind  of  game  or  gymnastic  event.  The  limitations 
of  city  life  make  such  recreative  work  very  valuable  to  the  child. 

The  physical  examinations  made  by  the  school  physician 
have  showed  in  many  cases  marked  tendency  to  a  development 
of  lateral  spinal  curvature,  kyphosis  (round  shoulders),  and 
lordosis  (forward  curvature).  All  such  pupils  are  excused  from 
the  regular  gymnasium  classes  and  are  taken  charge  of  by  Miss 
Lindquist,  an  expert  in  the  Swedish  system  of  corrective  gym- 
nastics engaged  for  this  special,  individual  work.  Of  the  nine 
cases  from  the  elementary  grades  treated  thus  far,  four  had 
double  curvature,  three  single  curvature  with  kyphosis,  and  two 
only  kyphosis.  Spinal  curvatures  are  mainly  due  to  the  weakness 
of  the  spinal  column  which,  failing  to  properly  support  the  weight 
of  head  and  shoulders,  bends  to  the  sides,  and  so  produces  a  curve 
of  the  spinal  column.  Incorrect  postures  often  increase  the  weak- 
ness. The  work  given  in  these  cases  is  a  system  of  resistive 
movements  that  tend  to  strengthen  the  weak  muscles  of  the  back, 
expand  the  chest,  and  stretch  and  straighten  the  spinal  column. 
The  cases  have  been  treated  individually,  and  in  every  instance, 
except  where  the  child  has  been  admitted  at  a  very  recent  date, 
the  improvement  has  been  marked. 

One  might  continue  and  dwell  at  length  upon  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  child  along  jesthetic  and  moral  lines.  These  phases 
of  education  are  not  merely  hinted  at  because  we  feel  that  they 
are  of  minor  importance.  They  are  in  fact  the  warp  and  woof  of 
school  life,  and  are  all-pervasive.  The  beautiful  school  building, 
its  artistic  decorations,  the  high  ideals  portrayed  in  literature 
and  history,  the  emphasis  placed  upon  honest  work,  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teachers,  and  the  spirit  that  pervades  all  instruc- 
tion, are  elements  that  enter  into  the  make-up  of  that  indefinable 
something  called  the  tone  of  a  school.  This  tone  affects  the 
child  subconsciously,  and  is  for  this  reason  probably  the  most 
influential  element  in  his  environm.ent. 

A  BASIS  FOR  UNIFICATION  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES 

By  CHARLES  R.  RICHARDS,  Professor  of  Manual  Training, 

Teachers   College 

In  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  before  the 
pupil  is  able  to  make  for  himself  connections  between  the  various 
conventional  elements  of  instruction,  it  would  appear  essential  to 
present  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  in  natural  relations 
one  to  the  other.  Without  such  organization  of  subject  matter, 
assimilation  in  any  true  sense  obviously  can  be  but  a  partial  and 
ineffective  affair.  Many  things  may  be  learned  by  rote,  but  the 
power  to  relate  and  apply  such  memorized  knowledge  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  unified  and  vital  out-of-school  experiences  rather 
than  upon  the  work  of  the  school.  It  would  seem  plain  that  at 
this  stage  only,  when  the  different  elements  of  the  school  ex- 
perience form  natural  wholes,  built  out  of  problems  of  real  mean- 
ing and  resting  on  simple  primary  motives  of  conduct,  will  school 
instruction  follow  the  lines  of  natural  education. 

In  order  to  develop  such  conditions,  it  is  evident  that  a  course 
of  study  must  represent  both  unity  and  continuity.  In  order  to 
present  truly  natural  relations  capable  of  being  realized  and 
experienced  by  the  pupil  it  must  represent  unity  rather  than  cross 
references.  It  must  represent  continuity  in  order  that  each 
element  may  play  its  full  part  in  a  series  of  progressive  expe- 
riences. 

The  only  form  of  experience  possessing  unity  and  continuity 
to  the  child  is  found  in  the  activities  of  social  life.  Only  in  the 
wholeness  of  the  child's  world,  in  the  entirety  of  his  common 
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experiences,  is  there  full  meaning  and  sufficiency.  No  single 
or  separate  branch  of  knowledge  that  the  adult  has  divided  off 
and  has  labeled  geography,  or  history,  or  nature  study,  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  such  a  scheme,  inasmuch  as  from  its  very 
nature  it  forever  remains  a  part  and  not  a  whole. 

The  phases  of  social  life  that  will  serve  for  the  lower  grades 
evidently  must  possess  simplicity,  vividness,  and  sequence.  These 
elements  are  represented  in  a  strong  degree  by  the  forms  assumed 
in  the  evolution  of  primitive  society.  The  study  of  occupations 
as  they  have  evolved  from  the  conditions  of  primitive  man 
presents  the  facts  not  only  in  their  simplest  and  consequently 
most  readily  appreciated  form,  but  also  in  the  sequence  which 
shows  the  interplay  of  cause  and  effect  and  allows  each  stage 
to  be  comprehended  in  the  light  of  what  has  gone  before.  Because 
the  problems  so  presented  can  be  made  so  simple  and  vivid,  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  child  responsible  for  initiative  and  reason 
in  gaining  his  results,  and  so  make  of  each  problem  a  mental 
experience  of  the  highest  type. 

Modern  occupations,  on  the  contrary,  touch  the  child  in 
such  isolated  and  accidental  phases  of  complicated  conditions 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  perceive  the 
simple  elements  involved  and  to  strip  off  the  endless  complexi- 
ties and  surface  effects.  In  modern  life  he  sees  effects  and  not 
causes.  He  sees  results  that  minister  to  his  wants,  but  he  does 
not  trace  them  to  their  source.  He  knows  that  food  is  cooked 
by  turning  the  cock  in  a  gas  stove  and  lighting  the  gas,  but 
the  complicated  apparatus  of  the  gas  works  is  beyond  him.  He 
knows  the  trolley  car  as  a  vehicle  with  a  motorman  and  a  con- 
ductor, where  one  pays  a  five-cent  fare  and  is  carried  through  the 
streets,  but  the  source  of  the  rapid  motion  is  hidden  from  him. 
To  attempt  to  study  occupations  from  this  standpoint  would  be 
to  spend  most  of  the  time  in  eliminating  the  accessory  and 
reaching  the  fundamental,  and  to  subject  the  child  to  much 
confusion  and  bewilderment,  whereas  primitive  occupations  have 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  simplicity,  vividness  and  sequence 
which  appeal  directly  to  the  child. 

In  the  practical  use  of  such  a  method,  emphasis  will  naturally 
be  placed  upon  the  economic  and  aesthetic  elements,  and  the 
central  idea  in  teaching  will  be  to  bring  the  pupil  to  realize  and 
experience  the  situation  through  his  own  activity.    Activity  must 
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indeed  be  the  characteristic  feature  of  such  scheme,  but  it  will 
be  activity  in  a  very  different  sense  from  mere  imitation.  There 
must  be  activity  of  thought  and  feeling  as  well  as  of  the  motor 
organism.  Mere  imitation  and  reproduction  of  certain  phenomena 
representative  of  a  given  period  will  amount  to  very  little.  Such 
a  method  loses  the  very  heart  of  the  opportunity,  and  if  instruc- 
tion is  to  follow  this  line  it  would  probably  be  better  to  deal 
directly  "with  the  actual  facts  and  suggestions  of  the  present 
life.  The  largest  value  of  the  study  of  primitive  life  for  these 
lower  grades,  outside  of  the  simplicity  and  fundamental  quality 
of  its  terms,  lies  in  its  progressive  character  and  in  the  con- 
sequent opportunity  to  present  the  successive  situations  as  a 
series  of  problems  growing  out  of  needs,  conditions  and  limita- 
tions understood  by  the  pupil  and  related  by  him  to  his  own 
social  life.  The  full  realization  of  this  opportunity  calls  for 
reasoning,  invention  and  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  worker, 
and  regards  the  final  performance  but  as  one  element  in  the 
mental  cycle. 

This  argument  for  a  unified  course  of  study  should  not  be 
understood  to  imply  that  any  plan  of  this  nature  can  or  should 
hope  to  reach  absolute  inclusiveness  of  all  instruction.  This 
certainly  is  not  practicable,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary.  The  real 
point  is  to  obtain  a  set  of  experiences  so  unified  that  funda- 
mental relations  will  be  established.  These  experiences  should 
be  broad  and  representative  enough  to  give  play  to  the  imagina- 
tive, poetic  and  artistic  elements  in  child  life  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  as  starting  points  for  instruction  in  language,  number, 
nature  study,  geography,  and  the  simple  facts  of  physical  science. 
That  all  desirable  instruction  on  these  various  sides  could  be 
effectively  compassed  within  the  activities  of  any  one  phase  of 
social  life  is  not  conceivable.  Each  aspect  of  the  whole,  whether 
scientific  or  artistic,  will  require  more  or  less  special  attention 
along  the  lines  of  its  own  needs. 

The  data  of  primitive  culture  may  be  classified  according 
to  several   methods,  common  among  which   are  the   following: 

( 1 )  according  to  the  character  of  the  tools  used,  e.  g.,  age  of 
stone,  age  of  bronze,  age  of  iron,   and,  perhaps,  age  of  steel ; 

(2)  according  to  general  conditions,  e.  g.,  age  of  savagery,  age 
of  barbarism,  age  of  semi-civilization,  age  of  civilization,  age  of 
enlightenment;   (3)  according  to  the  modes  of  subsistence,  e.g., 
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hunting   and    fishing   stage,    pastoral    stage,    agricultural    stage, 
commercial  stage. 

It  is  evident  upon  examination  that  neither  of  the  first  two 
classifications  constitutes  an  entirely  satisfactory  basis  for  the 
study  of  primitive  culture  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  school. 
The  division  based  upon  the  character  of  tools  used  is  one  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  archseologist  because  of  the  compara- 
tively imperishable  nature  of  the  early  tool  materials  and  the 
ready  determination  of  the  age  of  any  particular  deposit  by  this 
means;  but  it  is  obvious  that  tools  in  the  narrow  sense  stand 
directly  for  but  one  phase  of  the  artistic  development,  and  that 
of  a  kind  not  readily  realizable  or  capable  of  being  experienced 
by  children.  The  immediate  facts  of  tool  development,  in  other 
words,  are  too  narrow  in  their  suggestions  to  open  up  to  children 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  nature  and  activities  of  primitive 
society. 

The  second  classification,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  indefi- 
nite and  lacks  a  central  key  from  which  to  work.  It  would 
appear  to  be  fatally  defective  for  this  purpose  in  being  based 
upon  general  states  or  conditions  of  society  rather  than  upon 
specific  activities.  If  it  is  only  through  activity  that  children 
can  gain  a  realization  of  the  elements  of  social  life,  it  would  seem 
that  those  activities  which  are  most  significant  in  its  primitive 
phases  and  which  most  clearly  evidence  their  relation  to  the  con- 
ditions of  to-day,  should  constitute  the  basis  of  any  scheme 
through  which  children  are  introduced  to  such  a  study. 

In  the  plan  adopted  for  the  Horace  Mann  School  the  period 
of  primitive  culture  represented  by  the  individual  and  the  tribal 
hunting  and  fishing  stages  is  dealt  with  in  the  first  year.  In 
carrying  out  such  a  plan  an  approach  might  be  made  by  starting 
with  the  chief  need  for  subsistence,  as  developed  from  the  class 
(possibly  food),  and  then  taking  away  one  by  one  the  means 
possible  in  more  advanced  stages  of  securing  this,  and  so  redu- 
cing in  imagination  to  the  conditions  of  the  primitive  hunter.  On 
such  a  foundation  the  various  kinds  of  natural  food,  such  as 
berries,  fruit,  nuts,  roots  and  mollusks,  together  with  their  place 
of  growth  —  valleys,  swamps,  hills,  seashore  —  might  first  be 
studied.  The  means  of  obtaining  animal  food  might  then  be  pre- 
sented as  problems,  and  the  methods  of  preparing  and  preserv- 
ing carried  on  wherever  practicable.    The  dependence  of  all  life 
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on  the  water  supply,  the  fact  that  the  hunter  must  Hve  near  such 
supply,  and  that  animals  make  trails  to  springs,  rivers  and  ponds 
are  points  naturally  prominent  in  this  connection. 

After  the  question  of  food,  the  nature  of  the  first  primitive 
shelters  and  of  clothing  in  a  climate  like  that  of  the  school 
situation  may  be  developed.  At  the  same  time  the  change  from 
the  condition  of  the  individual  hunter  to  that  of  tribal  organiza- 
tion may  be  traced,  and  the  reasons  for  the  change  studied.  The 
ideas  of  greater  security  and  increased  opportunities  in  hunting 
will  naturally  be  brought  forward.  The  fact  that  all  dwelling 
together,  in  peace  involves  some  kind  of  social  compact,  which  is 
in  simple  form  the  beginnings  of  law,  should  be  brought  out. 
The  notion  of  leadership  will  naturally  become  prominent,  and 
the  idea  that  physical  strength  and  prowess  in  the  hunt  would 
be  essential  qualities  in  the  chieftain  will  readily  develop.  Even 
at  this  stage,  the  needs  for  communication  and  transportation 
arise  and  offer  problems  well  suited  for  study  and  invention.  At 
the  end  of  such  a  survey  the  fact  that  tribal  organization  allows 
a  beginning  in  the  division  of  labor,  with  its  consequent  advan- 
tages, may  readily  be  made  clear. 

In  the  second  year  a  study  of  the  pastoral  and  agricultural 
periods  is  made.  The  natural  advance  from  the  precarious 
means  of  subsistence  of  the  hunter  to  a  more  certain  food  supply 
forms  the  line  of  approach  to  the  new  stage.  The  probable 
method  of  domestication  of  animals  forms  a  natural  problem  at 
this  point,  and  the  number  and  diversity  of  resources  added, 
together  with  greater  variety  in  the  food  supply,  are  matters  of 
importance. 

An  elementary  idea  of  what  constitutes  wealth  may  be 
developed  at  this  point.  It  can  be  made  clear  that  just  as  soon 
as  more  is  produced  than  is  necessary  for  mere  subsistence,  an 
opportunity  is  presented  for  doing  other  things  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  life.  The  idea  may  also  be  developed  that  when 
this  surplus  of  production  over  consumption  reaches  a  consider- 
able point,  the  support  of  an  unproductive  class,  such  as  rulers, 
priests,  healers,  and  teachers,  becomes  possible. 

The  influence  of  the  change  in  conditions  upon  the  kind  of 
leadership  needed  may  be  studied,  and  the  idea  developed  that 
care  of  flocks  demanded  knowledge  of  weather  signs,  location  of 
pasturage,   and   simple   remedies,    and   that   in   consequence   the 
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elder  or  the  wise  man  of  the  tribe  was  naturally  looked  up  to  as 
leader.  The  advantages  and  points  of  weakness  in  the  partriarchal 
form  of  government  may  be  discussed. 

Games,  plays  and  instrumental  music  were  particularly  typ- 
ical of  pastoral  life  and  may  well  be  given  special  attention  here 
in  developing  the  spirit  of  the  period. 

From  the  pastoral  it  was  a  natural  advance  to  the  agricul- 
tural stage.  From  the  possession  of  food  and  other  wealth,  in 
the  form  of  flocks,  to  the  even  greater  security  against  want 
achieved  by  tilling  the  soil,  is  a  step  easily  comprehended.  The 
fact  that  this  stage  demands  willingness  to  work  for  distant  ends 
and  requires  much  greater  patience  and  foresight  may  be  brought 
out  through  the  work  of  planting  and  gathering  in  the  garden. 
The  advantages  of  this  period  —  settled  habitations,  increased 
comforts  and  larger  amount  of  time  for  other  activities  than  the. 
gaining  of  bodily  sustenance  —  are  effects  that  come  naturally 
out  of  the  previous  line  of  thought. 

As  with  the  problem  of  domestication,  the  probable  begin- 
nings of  cultivation  will  form  a  point  of  discussion,  and  the 
possibilities  brought  out  of  transplanting  edible  plants  to  the 
soil  near  dwellings.  The  importance  of  cereals  may  well  be 
noted  here  and  the  most  important  kinds  studied. 

At  this  point  the  general  geographical  ideas  of  the  habitat  in 
each  of  the  different  stages  may  be  reviewed,  and  the  relation  of 
one  to  the  other  studied ;  the  forest  covered  hills  of  the  individual 
hunter,  the  foothills  and  grassy  plains  of  the  nomadic  hunting 
tribe  in  combination  with  pastoral  life,  and  the  river  valleys  for 
agriculture.  The  relation  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  to  the 
water  supply  and  the  formation  of  river  systems  will  form  an  item 
in  this  connection. 

Other  changes  brought  about  by  living  in  permanent  homes, 
such  as  the  greater  possibilities  of  individual  property  and  the 
fact  of  ownership  resulting  from  continuous  occupancy  of  land, 
will  naturally  be  considered.  Here,  too,  the  gradual  growth  of 
rights  and  laws  through  use  and  custom  may  well  be  emphasized. 

In  the  work  of  this  and  the  first  grade,  it  seems  very  desir- 
able to  present  the  ideas  without  making  use  of  a  definite  historic 
background.  If  concrete  historic  types  are  used,  the  mere  imita- 
tion of  historic  forms  and  details  is  almost  sure  to  be  substituted 
for  the  reasoning  and  working  out  of  forms  and  results  by  the 
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children.  With  the  definite  historic  type  constantly  in  mind,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  effectively  develop  the  idea  of  causation 
or  to  keep  this  idea  vividly  before  the  child.  The  copying  of  an 
Indian  or  an  Egyptian  bowl  is,  to  the  child,  a  very  different  affair 
from  the  working  out  of  a  bowl  to  hold  meal  or  water  for  cooking 
purposes. 

The  plan  for  the  second  year  has  its  key  mainly  in  the  steps 
by  which  man  obtained  food  directly  from  nature.  If  to  this  is 
added  the  idea  of  obtaining  not  only  the  necessities,  but  even  the 
luxuries  of  life,  not  directly  from  the  soil  of  the  locality,  but  from 
remote  regions  where  particular  commodities  are  developed  to 
special  advantage,  we  have  the  idea  of  trade  and  diversity  of  arts. 
If  with  this  is  connected  the  idea  of  discovery  (almost  always  a 
result  of  trade),  we  would  appear  to  have  a  set  of  facts  and  prob- 
lems well  fitted  for  the  needs  of  the  third  grade.  By  such  a  plan 
a  new  factor  is  introduced  in  the  scheme  of  evolution,  the  number 
of  materials  and  forces  studied  is  increased,  the  nature  of  the 
problems  becomes  more  complex,  and  the  survey  of  society  is 
extended  to  wider  geographical  limits. 

The  idea  will  here  be  developed  that,  in  order  to  make  trade 
possible,  either  a  surplus  of  food  must  be  produced  or  some  other 
valuable  commodity  made  available.  If  food,  it  must  be  preserved 
from  decay,  means  of  storing  it  must  be  devised,  and  its  trans- 
portation to  a  distance  provided,  for.  On  the  other  hand,  dv/ellers 
in  unproductive  districts  must  develop  what  special  resources 
they  have,  dig  metals  from  the  soil,  cut  timber  from  the  hillsides, 
or  create  industries  which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  by  exchange 
the  materials  which  their  own  region  does  not  yield. 

The  kinds  of  valuable  commodities,  such  as  metals  and  large 
crops,  that  are  not  liable  to  be  found  in  the  same  locality,  should 
be  brought  out,  and  the  possibilities  of  material  passing  on  from 
one  region  to  another  for  long  distances  studied.  The  fact  that 
waterways  formed  the  simplest  and  most  natural  arteries  of  an- 
cient trade,  and  that  this  led  naturally  to  voyages  of  discovery,  will 
quickly  come  to  the  front. 

The  fact  that  the  comforts  of  living  are  raised  by  bringing 
together  in  one  communit}-  the  resources  of  many  different  re- 
gions will  readily  appear,  as  will  also  the  fact  that  the  specializa- 
tion of  labor  always  accompanying  trade  allows  the  capacity  of 
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one  man  to  be  much  greater  than  when  he  is  compelled  to  do  all 
the  various  things  necessary  to  support  life. 

The  necessity  for  measures  and  weights,  systems  of  counting, 
currency  and  means  of  written  communication  brought  about 
by  trade  forms  a  series  of  problems  adapted,  at  this  stage,  for 
study  and  experimentation. 

In  studying  the  organization  of  society,  at  this  stage,  the 
tendency  of  adjacent  communities  bound  together  by  common 
kinds  of  trade  to  form  nations  will  readily  appear,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  nations  formed  by  union  of  communities  are  necessarily 
more  stable  than  smaller  units.  A  few  of  the  possible  wa3^s  of 
governing  such  groups  of  communities  may  be  developed  and 
their  merits  compared. 

The  specific  theme  of  the  early  third  grade  work,  as  has 
been  seen,  is  that  of  exchange  of  commodities  through  trade 
and  transportation,  the  inventions  developed  thereby,  and  the 
changes  produced  in  the  modes  of  life.  Important  facts  of  this 
stage  are  the  development  of  the  use  of  metals,  establishment  of 
a  medium  of  exchange,  methods  of  measuring  and  recording, 
and  impetus  given  to  the  arts. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  life  of  some  particular  people 
whose  history  has  been  recorded  should  be  used  in  this  period 
is  not  easily  answered.  The  use  of  such  a  background  gives 
definiteness  and  reality  to  the  story  and  helps  to  an  acquaintance 
with  historic  types.  Too  much  dependence  upon  the  exact  historic 
facts  would,  however,  as  in  the  earlier  work,  undoubtedly  lead 
away  from  the  sequential  treatment  of  the  social  forces  involved, 
and  introduce  mere  imitation  in  place  of  imaginative  invention, 
reasoning,  and  experimentation. 

Upon  such  a  basis  of  unified  subject  matter  in  the  early 
grades  the  inevitable  differentiation  of  studies  mav  be  built  —  it 
is  to  be  hoped  with  greater  chance  for  appreciation  and  assimila- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  child's  understanding  of  the 
world  follows  the  universal  law  of  evolution  from  the  homo- 
geneous to  the  differentiated,  a'nd  it  would  seem  a  fair  statement 
to  say  that  division  of  studies,  with  its  economic  advantages, 
becomes  natural  at  just  the  rate  that  the  perception  of  relations 
advances  in  the  child's  consciousness. 
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PHYSICAL    EXAMINATIONS    AS    RELATED    TO     HEALTH 
CONDITIONS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 

By  THOMAS  D.  WOOD,  M.   D.,  Professor  of   Physical   Education, 

Teachers  College 

The  attention  given  to  school  hygiene  at  the  present  time  is, 
on  the  whole,  desultory  and  spasmodic.  This  department  of 
school  work  has  no  well-defined  and  established  place  as  yet  in 
educational  theory  and  practice.  The  best  developed  phase  of 
this  field  is  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  This  is  im- 
portant for  school  and  community,  and  is  conducted  measurably 
well  in  a  number  of  our  cities.  It  is  primarily,  however,  a  public 
health  measure  and  represents  only  an  external  phase  of  school 
hygiene. 

Not  until  education  has  the  advantage  of  a  larger  vision, 
a  keener  prescience,  and  is  inspired  to  a  wiser  practice  by  an 
ethical  principle  and  an  altruism  which  will  subordinate  the 
achievements  of  childhood  to  the  realization  of  mature  power, 
and,  even  more,  subordinate  the  entire  career  of  the  individual, 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  the  present  and  future  welfare  of 
society  and  the  race,  will  some  of  the  less  conventional,  but  more 
fundamental,  values  in  education  receive  adequate  recognition 
and  care ;  and  among  these  the  various  interests  belonging  to 
the  field  of  school  hygiene. 

The  first  care  of  education  should  be  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  health.  School  hygiene  in  the  past  has  been  too 
largely  concerned  with  the  child's  environment  and  the  external 
conditions  affecting  his  health,  such  as  the  school  building,  its 
sanitary  features,  and  the  sources  of  infectious  disease.  These 
factors  should  not  be  neglected,  but  the  pupil  with  his  own 
personal  status  and  problems  should  be  understood,  and  his  ad- 
justment to  the  environment  of  school  and  of  his  life  outside 
should  be  more  carefully  considered.  School  hygiene  should 
be  responsible  for  all  the  phases  of  education  directly  related  to 
health.  These  various  interests  —  some  already  provided  for 
in  part,  and  many  others  as  yet  neglected  —  should  be  unified 
and  coordinated  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  effective 
attainment  of  health  results  and  economic  school  administration. 
Special    teachers    or    supervisors    should   be   trained    as    health 
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specialists  and  made  responsible  for  the  different  phases  of  school 
hygiene. 

With  reference  to  the  scope  of  this  subject,  the  first  factor 
is  one  directly  related  to  the  field  of  child  study.  This  is  the 
biologic  examination  of  the  child.  This  study  and  investigation 
of  the  physical  and  organic  conditions  and  tendencies  of  the  child 
should  be  repeated  at  intervals  varying  according  to  age  and  indi- 
vidual necessity.  Dr.  George  Gould  in  discussing  the  value  of 
such  studies  has  called  them  "'  periodic  biologic  examinations." 
They  should  combine  certain  features  of  physical,  anthropometric, 
and  medical  examinations,  and  something  more.  No  one  nor  all  of 
these  terms  with  their  ordinary  meanings  can  explain  the  full  pur- 
pose of  such  examinations.  The  examinations  should  be  conducted 
from  the  standpoint  of  education,  in  a  uniform  manner,  and  with 
a  common  purpose,  so  far  as  any  school  or  locality  is  concerned. 
The  inspection  of  pupils  from  day  to  day,  for  the  detection  of 
disease,  may  be  carried  on  independently  of  the  general  examina- 
tion, or,  where  more  convenient,  it  may  be  a  part  of  a  combined 
system  of  health  supervision.  The  technical  inspection  of  the 
schools  for  the  control  of  contagious  disease,  if  carried  out  by  a 
board  of  health,  especially  in  a  large  city,  will  be  in  charge  of 
physicians  appointed  by  the  board.  This  form  of  medical  inspec- 
tion, while  of  great  importance,  is  always  liable  to  perfunctory 
performance,  particularly  as  the  city  physicians  have  so  many 
children  to  examine.  Much  may  be  gained  where  the  school 
physician  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  and  extends  his 
study  of  the  pupils  beyond  the  scope  of  contagious  disease  to  the 
conditions  and  tendencies  of  so  much  moment  from  the  viewpoint 
of  modern  education. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  those  who 
appreciate  the  conditions  of  childhood  that  such  examinations 
are  important  and  worth  while.  The  laws  of  evolution  operate 
in  the  human  species  as  elsewhere.  The  fittest  survive,  and  the 
unfit  gradually  disappear  in  any  case.  But  without  the  intelligent 
care  of  health  and  life  which  is  possible,  there  is  inestimable 
human  failure  and  economic  loss  that  might  be  avoided.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  more  important  development  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence than  that  which  conserves  the  biologic  human  values,  and 
most  of  all  in  childhood.  It  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
organic  condition  of  the  child  will  be  sound.    Under  our  present 
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conditions  of  life  and  education,  it  is  possible  in  any  case,  and 
certain  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  that  normal  growth  and 
development  will  not  proceed  without  individual  care  and  adjust- 
ment; that  there  may  be  present,  without  special  symptoms  of 
disorder,  physical  defects  of  a  more  or  less  serious  character. 
The  only  rational  and  adequate  basis  for  the  direction  of  the  child 
at  home  or  in  school  is  the  thorough  knowledge  of  his  physical 
status,  in  order  that  existing  conditions  and  tendencies  may  be 
recognized  and  important  changes  noted,  and  that  it  may  be 
known  that  growth  and  development  are  proceeding  satisfactorily, 
or,  in  case  of  abnormalities  of  any  kind,  that  these  may  be  cor- 
rected as  soon  as  possible. 

Dr.  Hertel,  in  his  well-known  investigation  of  the  health  of 
pupils  in  the  better-class  schools  of  Copenhagen  before  1885, 
found  that  of  the  boys  31.1  per  cent  and  of  the  girls  39.4  per  cent 
were  sickly.  Examinations  of  40,000  school  children  by  school 
physicians  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  Germany,  in  1900, 
showed  that  23  per  cent  were  myopic,  10  per  cent  or  more  had 
spinal  curvature,  and  60  per  cent  had  bad  teeth  which  needed 
attention. 

Examinations  of  nearly  900  pupils  in  an  American  school 
during  the  past  year  showed  that  34  per  cent  had  myopia;  12.9 
per  cent  had  functional  heart  disorders ;  5.6  per  cent  had  spinal 
curvature  with  some  vertebral  rotation;  31.2  per  cent  more  had 
asymmetry  of  spine,  hips,  or  shoulders ;  14.6  per  cent  had  ade- 
noids or  chronically  enlarged  tonsils.  In  over  10  per  cent  of  the 
cases  letters  were  sent  to  parents  recommending  that  medical 
attention  be  given  to  some  physical  condition. 

These  examinations  should  include  the  information  about 
the  child's  health,  habits,  and  tendencies  furnished  to  the  school 
by  the  home,  the  observation  of  the  keen-visioned  teacher,  trained 
to  note  important  signs,  and  the  results  of  the  study  of  the  special 
examiner.  More  specifically,  the  examination  should  include 
some'  measurements,  not  too  many,  but  those  which  are  worth 
while.  There  should  be  tests  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  the  ner- 
vous and  muscular  systems.  Further,  there  should  be  examina- 
tions of  general  form  and  symmetry  of  the  body ;  of  posture  and 
mechanical  adjustment ;  of  spine  and  feet ;  of  heart  and  lungs ; 
of  teeth ;  of  throat  and  nasal  passages,  where,  in  younger  children 
more  particularly,  enlarged  tonsils  and   adenoid  growths  often 
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injure  health  and  interfere,  perhaps  seriously,  with  mental  and 
bodily  development.  Beyond  this,  there  should  be  judgment  of 
nutrition  and  general  vitality,  and,  finally,  an  estimation  of  tem- 
perament and  other  general  characteristics  difficult  to  define, 
but  important  to  take  into  account.  The  observations  and  judg- 
ment of  the  child  should  be  made  by  a  wise  and  carefully  trained 
examiner  and  should  be  thorough  and  complete. 

The  information  gained  should  be  furnished  to  the  home, 
and  through  the  home  the  attention  of  the  family  physician  or 
medical  specialist  should  be  directed  to  conditions  about  which 
there  may  be  question.  There  are,  of  course,  technical  medical 
examinations  and  tests  which  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
for  the  school  examiner  to  undertake.  This  cooperation  between 
school  and  home  is  of  mutual  advantage  and  of  great  importance 
in  this  as  in  all  other  matters  which  concern  the  child's  welfare. 
The  teaclier,  again,  should  have  all  of  this  special  information 
which  will  help  to  a  more  favorable  adjustment  of  school  work. 
This  biologic  knowledge  is  essential  to  any  true  or  just  estimation 
of  the  pupil's  intellectual  power  or  capacity,  and  to  an  under- 
standing of  personality  and  individual  characteristics.  This  ex- 
amination, let  it  be  repeated,  must  have  a  broad  educational  mo- 
tive. It  is  the  fundamental  feature  of  school  hygiene  and  should 
be  the  basis  of  all  education. 

In  the  second  place,  school  hygiene  should  test  and  judge 
the  entire  environment  of  the  school,  its  adaptability  to  the  pupil, 
and  effect  upon  health.  To  be  included  also  in  this  department 
of  the  subject  are  the  hygiene  of  instruction;  methods  of  study, 
of  recitation,  of  school  examinations ;  home  study ;  length  and 
arrangement  of  the  school  program ;  recesses ;  school  lunches ; 
alternation  of  activities  in  the  schedule.  All  these  items  in  this 
passive  and  active  school  environment  of  the  pupil  should  be  sub- 
jected to  careful  study  and  judged  partly  and  primarily  with 
reference  to  health. 

Health  is  not  everything.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  in  itself 
as  an  exclusive  end  of  living.  It  should  not  be  the  main  or  final 
goal  of  education.  It  is,  however,  an  absolutely  essential  means 
to  forms  of  human  achievement  of  most  worth.  It  is  even  more 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  future  than  of  the  present,  if  the 
race  is  to  progress  and  not  deteriorate.  The  health  of  the  adult 
may  under  certain  conditions  be  justifiably  sacrificed  to  other 
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ends,  but  the  claim  is  made  with  great  confidence  that  the  health 
of  the  growing  child  may  be  sacrificed  to  nothing;  that  nothing 
may  be  allowed  in  education  which  injures  or  interferes  with  the 
pupil's  health  in  any  way  whatever ;  nay,  more  —  that,  with  our 
present  and  larger  social  view  of  education,  its  first  care  and  ef- 
fort, as  has  been  stated  earlier,  should  be  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  health  and  organic  power  and  efficiency,  as  the 
fundamental  condition  of  individual  and  social  well-being. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  the  function  of  school  hygiene,  through 
the  instruction  which  is  called  physical  training,  to  provide  for 
those  larger  motor  activities  which  should  supplement  the  exer- 
cises and  movements  otherwise  required  by  school  work.  These 
larger  fundamental  movements  are  necessary  for  the  counter- 
action of  certain  undesirable  tendencies  in  posture  and  action  of 
school  life,  and  for  the  health  and  complete  organic  development 
of  the  pupil.  The  beneficial  effect  of  this  training  upon  the 
nervous  system,  upon  mental  and  even  moral  qualities,  may  be 
as  important  and  definite  as  that  upon  the  body  in  general.  In 
this  scheme  of  physical  education  should  be  grouped  and  co- 
ordinated the  more  formal  gymnastics  and  games,  the  simple 
corrective  and  relaxing  exercises  to  be  used  between  classes, 
and  the  free  play  of  recess  periods.  It  is  desirable  to  correlate 
the  gymnastics,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  with  the  interests 
of  regular  school  work,  and  to  make  them  in  any  case  more 
rational,  practical,  and  serviceable  in  many  ways  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  It  is  not  in  place  here  to  discuss  the  details  of 
the  technical  work  of  physical  training,  but  simply  to  state  that 
this  belongs  to  the  larger  field  of  school  hygiene.  The  biologic 
examinations  which  have  been  described  will  give  most  necessary 
and  valuable  information  as  a  basis  for  the  adaptation  of  exercise 
and  the  direction  of  the  general  physical  education  of  the  pupil. 

Finally,  school  hygiene  should  provide  for  the  instruction 
of  the  pupil  in  matters  relating  to  health  and  hygiene.  No 
knowledge  is  of  more  worth  than  that  which  bears  upon  the 
immediate  problems  of  life.  Human  living  must  always  rest 
upon  a  biologic  basis.  The  human  being  knows  less  instinctively 
how  to  live  as  civilization  advances.  The  study  of  the  science 
and  art  of  health  must  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the 
education  of  the  future.  In  a  recent  popular  article  on  health, 
Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  one  of  our  best  authorities  on  general 
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hygiene,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  factor  in  education 
in  the  following  words : 

"  One  of  the  most  urgent  necessities  of  the  coming  years  is 
education  in  personal  hygiene.  This  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
healthful  living  must  be  systematically  and  intelligently  imparted 
in  the  schools,  and  it  should  not  be  perverted,  as  in  many  instances 
it  is  to-day,  to  serve  the  worthy  but  narrow  aims  of  an  anti-alco- 
hol or  anti-tobacco  crusade."  And  he  adds  in  another  place: 
"  Honest  hygiene  must  be  taught  in  schools." 

All  of  the  health  instruction  should  be  under  the  supervision 
of  a  special  teacher,  that  there  may  be  rational  progression  in 
matter  and  method  through  the  grades,  the  working  out  and 
suggestion  of  practicable  correlations  of  hygiene  with  other  topics, 
and  the  effective  teaching  of  the  subject  where  it  is  given  as  a 
distinct  course. 

In  conclusion :  If  the  work  of  school  hygiene  is  to  be  success- 
fully accomplished,  there  must  be : 

1.  An  educational  philosophy  which  recognizes  health,  not 
as  an  end  in  education  or  life,  but  as  an  essential  means  to  human 
achievement,  immediate  and  remote ;  a  philosophy,  again,  which 
provides  practically  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
health  and  the  development  of  those  fundamental  organic  qualities 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  individual,  and  even 
more  to  the  integrity  of  the  race  and  the  permanent  welfare  of 
society ;  and,  finally,  a  philosophy  which  makes  place  and  means 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young  with  reference  to  life  on  its 
biologic  side  so  that  they  may  intelligently  and  successfully  meet 
the  problems  of  living  as  they  present  themselves. 

2.  The  different  phases  of  this  health  side  of  education  may 
best  be  accomplished  by  uniting  the  fields  of  school  hygiene  and 
physical  education  under  one  department  of  school  effort  for  the 
purpose  of  supervision  and  administration.  The  position  of 
teacher  or  director  of  physical  training  is  already  recognized 
and  provided  for  in  many  schools.  The  efforts  of  this  special 
teacher  are,  or  should  be,  devoted  primarily  to  the  interests  of 
health.  This  field  may  be  advantageously  enlarged  and  called 
"  physical  education  and  school  hygiene."  Professional  schools 
and  courses  of  instruction  are  needed  for  the  training  of  these 
health  specialists.  The  special  teacher  or  supervisor  must  be 
trained  very  thoroughly  and  broadly  to  meet  effectively  the  de- 
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mands  of  this  larger,  more  dignified,  and  richer  field  of  education. 
These  specialists  in  hygiene  should  be  prepared  to  look  after  the 
various  interests  of  this  field,  to  supervise  that  part  of  the  work 
which  falls  naturally  to  the  grade  teacher  or  to  others,  and  to 
perform  well,  from  every  point  of  view,  the  work  which  belongs 
logically  to  the  health  specialist. 

3.  The  special  teacher  of  hygiene,  however,  can  alone  do 
very  little  of  this  large  and  varied  work.  Every  teacher,  super- 
visor, principal,  and  superintendent  in  the  school  should  have  a 
keen  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  health  values  and  interests, 
and  of  the  measures  necessary  to  preserve  and  foster  them.  If 
our  general  teachers  and  educators  are  to  have  this  understanding 
of  hygiene,  which  is  essential  to  their  necessary  and  effective  co- 
operation in  the  united  effort  which  is  needed,  there  must  be, 
beyond  the  general  instruction  in  hygiene  in  school  and  college, 
thorough  courses  in  physical  education  and  school  hygiene  in  all 
the  normal  and  training  schools  and  colleges  for  teachers.  Such 
courses  are  being  advocated  and  introduced  into  some  of  the 
normal  schools  of  Germany  and  other  European  countries,  and 
are  finding  place  already  in  a  few  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 

By    JOHN    F.    WOODHULL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor   of    Physics    and  Chemistry, 

Teachers  College 

The  Horace  Mann  School  was  founded  as  a  necessary  ad- 
junct of  Teachers  College,  and  both  opened  their  doors  (which 
v/ere  one  and  the  same  door,  at  9  University  Place)  for  the  first 
reception  of  students  on  September  12,  1887.  They  were  housed 
in  the  old  building  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  here 
they  remained  for  seven  years  until,  in  1894,  they  removed  to 
Morningside  Heights.  In  1887,  104  students  entered  the  College 
and  64  entered  the  School.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Presi- 
dent of  Teachers  College,  in  his  annual  report  for  that  year  states 
the  relation  of  the  School  to  the  College  as  follows :  "  It  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  living  child  may  be  studied  as  he  is 
by  the  future  teacher,  and  in  order  that  the  pedagogic  lessons 
learned  may  be  practically  appHed  and  tested."  The  principles 
upon  which  these  two  institutions  were  founded  were  made  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  those  days  by  frequent  repetition.     They  may  be 
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culled  from  the  printed  reports,  and  were  briefly  as  follows: 
"  Education  is  the  training  of  the  child  for  life  " ;  "  Manual  train- 
ing is  mental  training " ;  "  It  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  the 
child's  mind  and  must  be  an  integral  part  of  general  education  " ; 
"  The  complete  development  of  all  the  faculties  " ;  "  Putting  the 
whole  child  to  school  " ;  "  The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  unite 
with  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  usual  school  studies,  the 
best  educational  work  in  the  industrial  and  mechanic  arts,  thereby 
securing  for  the  pupils  such  a  training  as  will  best  and  most  har- 
moniously develop  their  mental  powers  and  best  fit  them  for  citi- 
zenship and  the  active  duties  of  life."  From  the  first  the  pupils 
of  this  School  have  enjoyed  instruction  in  manual  training,  fine 
arts,  music,  science,  cooking,  sewing,  and  physical  education, 
as  well  as  the  usual  subjects  of  study. 

A  rich  curriculum  executed  by  skillful  teachers  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  enrollment  has  increased  in  sixteen  years  from 
64  to  1000,  at  the  rate  of  about  60  pupils  a  year,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  tuition  has  increased  during  the  same  period  from 
$4  to  $250,  at  the  rate  of  about  $16  a  year.  This  phenomenal 
growth  is  chiefly  due  to  the  rare  ability  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  teachers  to  understand  their  pupils  as  well  as  their  subjects 
of  instruction. 

The  devotion  of  these  teachers  to  their  profession  is  shown 
by  their  long  terms  of  service.  Five  who  taught  in  the  School 
at  9  University  Place  are  still  in  the  School.  Miss  Schiissler 
entered  as  a  student  in  the  first  class  of  Teachers  College,  gradu- 
ated in  1889,  and  has  been  a  teacher  in  our  primary  schools  from 
1889  to  the  present  year.  She  has  recently  been  appointed  Vice 
Principal  of  the  Speyer  School.  Miss  Robbins  began  her  work 
in  the  fourth  primary  grade  in  1891.  Miss  Gillmore  graduated 
from  Teachers  College  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  grammar 
school  in  1892  and  a  teacher  of  history  in  the  high  school  in  1901. 
Mr.  Bikle  began  teaching  mathematics  in  the  high  school  in  1893. 
Miss  Van  Arsdale,  after  graduating  from  Teachers  College,  be- 
gan teaching  physical  science  in  the  high  school  in  1893. 

The  appreciation  of  the  teachers  and  the  curriculum  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  very  many  children  beginning  school  in 
the  Horace  Mann  kindergarten  continued  through  the  high 
school,  following  the  school  from  University  Place  to  120th  street, 
a  distance  of  six  miles. 
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During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  Horace  Mann 
School  opened  its  doors  each  day  after  3.30  P.  M.  to  the  public 
school  children.  Over  2400  applied  for  admission.  Selections 
were  made  from  these  and  116  were  enrolled  in  sewing,  167  in 
cooking,  142  in  drawing  and  clay  modelling  and  83  in  woodwork- 
ing. The  eagerness  with  which  these  pupils  added  these  subjects 
to  their  long  days  of  study  upon  the  usual  school  subjects  was 
pathetic.     The  results  obtained  were  excellent. 

In  1891  the  school,  which  had  previously  been  called  the 
Model  School,  changed  its  name  to  that  of  the  great  educator, 
Horace  Mann. 

In  1893  Teachers  College  and  Columbia  University  formed 
an  alliance  whereby  courses  in  each  institution  were  open  to 
students  of  the  other.  This  brought  many  students  of  Columbia 
into  the  school  as  observers  and  practice  teachers.  In  this  year 
also  the  first  Pulitzer  Scholarship  Boys  were  received  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  in  preparation  for  Columbia 
and  other  colleges.  In  the  same  year  the  school  made  a  very 
large  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  which  elicited  much 
favorable  comment. 

In  those  early  days  the  Horace  Mann  School  had  already  be- 
gun to  take  active  interest  in  athletics.  It  had  also  its  senior  plays 
and  societies. 

The  School  and  College  moved  to  Morningside  Heights  in 
the  fall  of  1894,  where  they  occupied  the  same  building  until 
1901,  when  the  school  entered  its  own  beautiful  and  commodious 
building. 

PART  II 

THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  HORACE  MANN  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL 

By  SAMUEL  T.  BUTTON,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Horace  Mann  Schools, 
and  HENRY  C.  PEARSON,  A.  B.,  Principal  of  Horace  Mann  Elementary 
School. 

This  curriculum  represents,  as  far  as  a  brief  printed  state- 
ment can,  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  elementary  school. 
It  has  been  prepared  with  the  cooperation  of  several  of  the 
teachers  and  of  Professors  Baker,  Smith,  Dodge,  Castle,  Bigelow, 
Richards,  Churchill,  and  Woodhull.     It  should  be  remembered 
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that  the  unity  pervading  the  school  work  results  not  only  from 
the  interrelation  and  adjustment  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
various  studies,  but  from  the  intelligence  and  spirit  with  which 
the  curriculum  is  carried  out  by  the  teachers  in  the  classrooms. 

The  general  principles  that  underlie  the  work  of  the  various 
studies  are  given  below,  and  these  are  followed  by  an  outline  of 
the  curriculum  by  grades. 

English 

The  course  in  English  has  for  its  main  purposes  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  powers  of  expression,  both  oral  and  written,  the 
development  of  the  power  to  read,  and  the  cultivation  of  good 
taste  in  reading.  These  objects  are  contemplated  not  so  much  as 
completed  attainments,  but  as  sound  beginnings  of  further 
growth. 

The  literature  is  selected  primarily  for  its  interest  and  its 
comprehensibility  to  the  grade  in  which  it  is  read.  So  far  as  it 
may  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  objects  of  the  course,  it  is 
selected  in  relation  also  to  other  school  subjects.  It  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  make  the  course  consist  entirely  of  the  reading 
of  books  of  high  literary  excellence ;  but  nothing  that  is  without 
some  merit  in  form  and  substance  has  been  admitted.  Two  other 
principles  have  been  recognized  in  its  selection:  first,  that  the 
various  elements  of  knowledge  and  feeling  should  be  represented, 
as  in  the  selection  of  myths,  romantic  and  lyric  poetry,  natural 
history,  travels,  history,  etc.;  second,  that  in  the  various  stages 
of  their  development,  children  have  well-recognized  preferences 
and  interests  of  which  it  is  better  to  take  advantage,  even  though 
the  form  in  which  the  material  is  presented  be  not  the  best. 
Through  all  the  grades  much  attention  is  given  to  reading  aloud 
in  an  easy  and  natural  way. 

In  the  cultivation  of  expression,  the  oral  work  precedes  the 
written:  what  is  to  be  written  is  first  discussed.  Subjects  for 
composition  must  be  simple  and  familiar.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  the  securing  of  easy,  natural  and  clear  writing.  There  is 
much  drill  on  the  formal  side  —  spelling,  punctuation,  etc.  The 
customary  drill  in  such  exercises  as  dictation  has  been  found  to 
be  of  the  greatest  value.  And  in  the  early  years  phonetics,  as  an 
instrument  which  the  child  must  use  in  both  reading  and  writing, 
have  a  prominent  place.     One  general  principle  in  this  phase  of 
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the  work  is  that  things  must  be  learned  and  relearned  until  they 
become  a  permanent  mental  possession. 

In  what  may  be  termed  the  linguistic  side  of  the  work  not 
much  can  be  done  in  the  early  years.  Words,  diacritical  mark- 
ings, inflections,  homonyms,  etc.,  are  learned  gradually  and  inci- 
dentally. Grammar  as  a  formal  study  is  begun  in  the  sixth  year 
and  finished  in  the  high  school.  In  this  branch  of  the  work 
only  the  more  fundamental  elements  are  considered,  and  the 
modern  grammarians  are  followed  in  their  rejection  of  useless 
or  untrue  rules  of  concord  and  syntax. 

Mathematics 

The  course  of  study  in  mathematics  follows  in  a  general  way 
the  course  in  the  New  York  City  public  schools  until  the  seventh 
year.  Arithmetic  is  taken  up  in  the  first  year,  but  instead  of 
being  dropped  in  the  seventh  grade,  it  is  continued  until  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighth,  when  it  gives  place  to  elementary  algebra. 
It  is  not  thought  wise  to  drop  the  subject  for  the  whole  of  the 
seventh  year,  substituting  algebra  in  its  stead,  although  the  chief 
value  of  algebra  to  the  child  —  the  use  of  the  linear  equation  —  is 
recognized  as  early  as  the  sixth  grade. 

An  effort  is  made,  in  all  of  the  applied  problems,  to  relate 
the  subject  of  arithmetic  to  the  present  needs  and  interests  of  the 
pupil  until  the  middle  of  the  seventh  grade.  The  work  of  the 
year  preceding  the  taking  up  of  algebra  is  then  devoted  chiefly  to 
his  future  business  needs.  Thus  throughout  the  course  there  is  a 
rich  and  interesting  content  given  to  all  the  applications  of  the 
subject.  With  this,  however,  is  carried  on  that  continued  drill 
in  abstract  number  without  which  proficiency  in  arithmetic  is 
impossible. 

The  manual  training  is  thought  to  furnish  all  of  the  work 
in  geometry  that  is  necessary  at  present,  in  addition  to  the  men- 
suration studied  in  arithmetic.  No  course  in  geometry  as  such  is, 
therefore,  offered. 

Geography 

The  course  of  study  in  geography  begins  in  the  third  grade 
with  an  emphasis  of  home  geography  based  upon  the  geograph- 
ical phases  of  nature  study  of  the  first  and  second  grades.    In  the 
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study  of  home  geography  attention  is  especially  given  to  the 
present  geographical  conditions  that  can  be  observed  by  the  pupils. 
Certain  topics  of  value  in  most  courses  in  home  geography  are 
here  omitted,  because  they  have  been  included  in  the  kinder- 
garten course  and  in  the  study  of  primitive  life  in  the  earlier 
grades.  Owing  to  the  richness  of  the  home  locality  historically, 
comparison  is  made  constantly  between  the  present  and  the  past 
conditions  of  life  in  New  York  City  so  that  the  present  is  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  past  and  the  past  is  interpreted  in  a  measure 
through  the  present.  The  treatment  of  local  life  and  conditions 
leads  naturally  to  a  study  of  the  relations  of  the  individual  pupils 
to  distant  localities  and  finally  to  the  world  as  a  whole.  This  rela- 
tion is  developed  by  tracing  certain  articles  of  common,  and, 
where  possible,  daily  usage  back  to  the  regions  of  production, 
so  that  a  constantly  enlarging  view  of  the  world  is  gained.  The 
problems  of  distance  and  direction  are  presented  through  the 
globe  rather  than  the  map  so  that  the  pupils  easily  gain  a 
familiarity  with  the  globular  form  of  the  world.  Those  products 
are  selected  which  will  bring  into  consideration  various  contrasted 
climatic  areas  and  thus  the  way  is  paved  for  a  summary  of  the 
world  conditions  by  means  of  the  heat  belts.  Enough  of  detail 
is  presented  in  reference  to  the  life  conditions  in  each  of  the 
contributing  areas  discussed  to  bring  out  the  contrasts  with  the 
home  conditions. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  grade  opens  with  a  review  and  en- 
largement of  the  world  conditions  of  the  third  grade  in  prepara- 
tion of  a  study  of  our  own  continent  and  especially  of  the  United 
States.  North  America  is  first  studied  briefly  as  to  its  larger 
features  so  as  to  bring  out  the  essential  facts  of  climate,  surface, 
and  drainage  necessary  as  a  basis  for  the  regional  geographv. 
In  the  regional  work  the  causal  notion  is  constantly  emphasized, 
the  point  of  departure  being  the  life  conditions.  The  United 
States  is  studied  primarily  by  political  divisions.  An  analysis  of 
the  life  conditions  in  each  division  and  an  emphasis  of  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  relations  lead  to  a  growing  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  earth  causes  in  a  study  of  geography.  Each 
region  is  studied  as  to  its  industrial  conditions  and  as  to  the  causes 
.  for  those  conditions.  No  greater  emphasis  than  is  necessary  for 
clearness  is,  however,  given  to  the  technique  of  industries.  The 
political  and  industrial  phases  of  geography  are  believed  to  be 
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not  only  the  most  interesting  and  personal,  but  the  most  im- 
portant phases  to  be  emphasized  at  this  time. 

In  the  fifth  grade  those  portions  of  Europe  and  Asia  which 
are  the  most  closely  related  to  the  United  States  economically  and 
politically  are  studied  in  a  similar  manner,  and  comparisons  are 
constantly  made  between  the  relations  of  life  to  its  controlling 
conditions  found  here  and  in  North  America. 

The  increasing  attention  to  physical  conditions,  as  the  work 
of  these  two  grades  progresses,  leads  naturally  to  the  introductory 
work  of  the  sixth  grade,  which  is  a  somewhat  intensive  study  of 
mathematical  and  physical  geography  occupying  approximately 
one-third  of  the  year.  The  principles  worked  out  in  this  time 
are  then  applied  during  the  rest  of  the  sixth  year  to  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  America.  These  continents  are  studied  from 
the  physical  standpoint  and  the  study  of  life  consequences  follows 
that  of  earth  causes.  A  topical  order,  from  causes  to  effects,  is 
followed  closely,  during  which  the  political  features  receive  care- 
ful attention. 

In  the  seventh  grade  a  similar  causal  study  is  made  of  North 
America  and  especially  of  the  United  States.  The  several  physi- 
cal divisions  of  the  United  States  are  studied  in  turn,  beginning 
with  the  Atlantic  Coast  sections.  Thus  the  relations  of  the  his- 
tory to  the  geography  can  be  constantly  brought  out.  The  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  studied  as  a  result  of  the  physical  and  social 
conditions  and  are  brought  to  a  climax  in  a  brief  review  of  the 
geography  of  Europe  from  an  economic  standpoint. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  regions  studied  twice  during  the 
course  are  the  United  States  and  portions  of  Europe,  the  regions 
of  most  importance  to  the  pupils.  The  method  of  presentation 
followed  in  the  earlier  grades  is  the  reverse  of  that  followed  in  the 
later  grades,  and  thus  repetition  in  concentric  circles  is  avoided. 
The  method  followed  furthermore  allows  the  work  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  interests  of  the  children  in  the  different  grades, 
and  the  thought  work  demanded  increases  in  strength  with  the 
increasing  power  of  the  pupils.  This  course  has  been  planned 
and  executed  with  three  fundamental  thoughts  in  mind  in  refer- 
ence to  the  purpose  of  geography  study. 

I.  To  give  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  of  geography 
which  will  be  of  permanent  use  to  the  pupils  and  which  give  an 
increasing  grasp  of  the  subject  as  the  years  go  on. 


f 
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2.  To  give  an  understanding  of  the  essential  facts  of  geogra- 
phy of  daily  use,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  no  one  is  educated. 

3.  To  give  training  in  right  thinking. 

History 

The  course  in  history  is  planned  for  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  the  homes  and  lives  of  the  pupils  who  attend  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  The  average  child  comes  from  a  home  where  the 
comforts  of  life  abound,  where  the  luxuries  of  life  customary  for 
well-to-do  people  are  found,  and  where  newspapers,  books,  works 
of  art,  and  good  ideals  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  family  tradition. 
Every  child  has  traveled  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city.  Many  have 
been  within  the  bounds  of  a  score  of  States.  One  or  two  children 
in  each  grade  have  traveled  in  Europe.  Country  life,  the  basis  for 
an  understanding  of  our  own  and  most  European  history,  is  a 
thing  known  in  some  of  its  phases  to  all.  The  course  therefore 
implies  a  fund  of  experience  and  an  acquaintance  with  facts  not 
found  everywhere,  and  differs  materially  from  courses  planned  for 
children  from  homes  and  lives  of  a  totally  different  character. 

Those  facts  about  human  life  and  its  development  which  are 
usually  considered  historical  by  the  best  authorities  form  the  sub- 
ject of  study.  Only  those  which  are  fundamental  from  an  his- 
torical point  of  view  are  selected,  and  these  are  treated  in  sufficient 
detail  to  insure  a  clear  understanding  of  them. 

The  sources  from  which  the  children  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  derive  their  knowledge  of  historic  peoples  are  quite  as 
varied  as  the  peoples  themselves.  The  chief  source  of  information 
is  the  text-book,  which  is  admitted  to  be  inaccurate  in  part,  incom- 
plete, and  often  uninteresting  in  itself,  yet  the  best  source  which 
we  have  for  the  purpose  to-day.  It  is  only  one  source,  however. 
For  the  rest,  reference  books  are  put  in  their  hands ;  explanations, 
corrections  and  additions  are  made  by  the  teachers ;  information  is 
gained  from  unresisting  parents  or  friends.  The  children  discuss 
their  versions  and  interpretations  of  facts  in  class  and  among  them- 
selves, and  are  guided  to  select  and  retain  only  those  facts  that  are 
true  and  essential  and  full  of  historic  meaning.  For  the  apprecia- 
tion and  interpretation  of  historic  facts,  they  have  a  basis  in  the 
multiform  experiences  of  the  home,  street,  playground  and  class- 
room, and  in  the  work  of  the  first  four  grades. 
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The  children  are  expected  and  encouraged  to  think  about 
things.  They  cannot  think  out  a  fact  because  that  is  impossible. 
They  memorize  facts  because  facts  form  the  foundation  of  think- 
ing. Thev  are  directed  to  discover  relations  between  facts  and  to 
interpret  them  —  in  a  word,  to  think  about  them.  Doubtless  they 
often  speculate  and  guess,  but  this  is  discouraged  and  corrected 
when  discovered.  If  a  child,  in  his  growth,  were  like  a  building, 
each  additional  increment  always  remaining  the  same  throughout 
life,  it  would  be  possible  to  have  him  memorize  certain  historical 
facts  one  year,  others  the  next,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  body  of 
historical  knowledge  should  have  been  mastered.  But  this  is 
impossible,  first,  because  few  historical  authorities  themselves 
agree  upon  the  statement  of  historical  facts,  and  second,  because 
the  mental  processes  of  different  children  vary.  Each  selects  for 
himself  only  a  part  and  is  a  law  unto  himself  as  to  what  that  part 
shall  be. 

History  is  interesting  in  and  of  itself.  There  is  no  need  of  an 
appeal  to  fictitious  or  external  interests.  Historical  facts  are 
things  that  men  have  done;  they  would  not  have  been  done  had 
they  not  been  interesting.  Children  are  interested  in  men.  Real 
men,  motive  as  a  force,  action  as  a  result,  change  and  development 
—  these  are  real.  The  chief  reason  why  texts  are  so  uninteresting 
is  because  of  the  lack  of  life  and  action  in  them.  Human  thought 
and  action  are  the  foundations  of  real  and  abiding  interest  in 
children.  Whatever  goes  to  make  these  clear  and  definite  —  be  it 
picture,  excursion,  text-book,  explanation  of  teacher  or  parent, 
outline,  book  of  references,  play  in  the  school-yard,  or  what  not  — 
this  it  is  that  adds  to  the  interest ;  and  whatever  confuses  or  makes 
less  clear  and  definite  but  makes  distraction.  The  bounds  of  a 
child's  interest  are  set  in  the  range  of  his  experiences,  the  maturity 
and  originality  of  the  indivdual  mind,  and  the  character  of  the 
ideas  and  ideals  of  home  and  playmates.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
all  historic  subjects  have  interest  for  grammar-school  children, 
rather  that  only  those  subjects  and  phases  of  subjects  which  come 
within  the  range  of  experiences  of  the  children  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  can  be  handled  and  understood  by  them. 

The  pupils  are  given  definite  instruction  in  the  best  and 
quickest  methods  of  learning  a  lesson.  They  are  taught  how  to 
use  well  and  wisely  reference  books  and  the  most  accessible  his- 
torical material.     Clear  and  exact  language  is  insisted  upon  as  an 
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essential  to  any  accurate  understanding  of  an  historical  fact.  The 
ability  to  select  and  organize  facts  —  the  test  of  an  educated  mind 

—  is  secured  through  a  long  and  slow  process  of  training  adapted 
to  the  ability  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade. 

The  chief  value  of  the  course  lies  in  these  things :  first,  it 
gives  such  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  historical  facts  as  any 
educated  person  is  expected  to  know ;  second,  it  gives  training  in 
just  those  processes  which  the  pupil  will  meet  with  in  his  every- 
day life  as  an  individual  and  a  citizen  —  the  ability  to  select  facts 
material  to  the  thing  in  hand,  to  arrive  at  and  estimate  motives,  to 
form  correct  judgments,  to  secure  facts  from  a  variety  of  sources; 
third,  although  history  is  considered  unethical  in  itself,  it  affords 
the  widest  opportunities  for  raising  and  discussing  ethical  ques- 
tions and  principles,  and  preeminently  lends  itself  to  ethical 
training,  which  is  a  function  of  all  classes  and  of  the  entire  school. 

Nature  Study 

Nature  study  aims  are:  First,  to  give  general  acquaintance 
with  and  interest  in  common  objects  and  processes  in  nature. 
This  aim  finds  its  justification  chiefly  along  generally  recognized 
moral  and  aesthetic  lines.  Second,  to  give  the  first  training  in 
accurate  observing  —  the  very  foundation  of  the  scientific  method 

—  in  order  to  lead  the  pupils  to  gain  some  information  through 
their  own  investigations,  rather  than  to  depend  entirely  upon 
books  and  teachers.  This  requires  that  the  nature  study  teaching 
be  based  on  actual  studies  of  the  natural  objects ;  in  other  words, 
it  should  deal  with  those  things  which  pupils  under  careful  direc- 
tion may  see  for  themselves.  Such  training  is  a  valuable  part  of 
elementary  education.  Third,  to  give  pupils  useful  knowledge 
about  natural  objects  and  processes  as  they  affect  human  life  and 
interests.  This  aim,  like  the  second,  looks  towards  results  which 
are  primarily  useful  for  their  own  sake,  but  which  secondarily 
and  incidentally  may  come  into  relation  with  advanced  study  of 
natural  sciences. 

With  the  differences  in  materials  and  the  advancement  of 
pupils  the  emphasis  upon  these  three  aims  may  vary.  The  course 
is  therefore  planned  so  that  the  first  aim  will  be  most  prominent  in 
the  first  grade,  and  yet  the  others  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  the 
next  two  years  the  second  and  third  aims  should  be  about  equally 
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prominent,  and  the  first  aim  somewhat  incidental.  Finally,  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  the  pupils  are  led  into  some  comparative 
work  favorable  for  special  emphasis  upon  the  second  aim,  but  the 
third  and  first  aims  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  natural  interest  of  young  children  in  living  things  sug- 
gests the  emphasis  on  the  biological  aspect  of  natvire  study  which 
is  given  in  the  outlines  for  the  first  five  grades.  In  fact,  we  must 
recognize  this  as  the  ver}^  center  of  nature  stud}^,  for  our  human 
interests  in  nature  are  fundamentally  biological.  As  living  things 
ourselves,  we  are  most  interested  in  knowing  how  nature  in  all 
its  aspects  affects  life.  This  is  the  natural  basis  for  unity  in  a 
course  of  nature  study  in  which  living  and  lifeless  things  and 
processes  are  involved. 

Hand  Work 

Because  the  mental  processes  of  primitive  man  and  the  child 
of  to-day  are  in  many  respects  similar,  the  study  of  some  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  early  development  of  man  gives  the  child 
an  opportunity  to  experiment,  reason,  invent,  and  sympathize,  as 
the  race  has  done  before  him.  Both  primitive  man  and  the  child 
of  to-day  respond  directly  to  stimuli ;  both  are  absorbed  in  the 
thought  of  the  moment.  With  each  the  attention  is  easily  diverted 
unless  the  personal  element  is  a  factor,  and  both  develop  along  the 
lines  of  physical  coordination.  The  study  of  the  activities  of 
primitive  peoples,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the  early 
grades,  furnishes  simple  and  easily  understood  social  conditions, 
and  gives  opportunity  for  great  motor  activity  which  is  governed 
largely  by  environment  and  necessity.  Cause  and  effect  are  closelv 
related  and  react  upon  the  child  in  a  manner  that  unifies  his  experi- 
ences. Through  constant  comparison  with  his  present  social 
conditions,  he  learns  to  appreciate  the  work  of  those  who  have 
lived  before  him,  and  also  to  respect  the  dignity  of  labor. 

In  the  upper  grades,  the  hand  work  is  related  to  the  thought 
underlying  the  pupil's  other  school  activities,  and  to  his  natural 
interests.  It  aims  to  help  him  understand  his  present  material 
environment.  A  motive  is  thus  given  to  all  constructive  work. 
As  the  pupil  progresses  increasing  attention  is  given  to  good  work- 
manship, as  well  as  to  self-expression. 
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Art 

Art  is  broad  and  complex,  and  the  aims  in  art  study  are 
correspondingly  manifold.  Two  or  three  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  art  work  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  may  be  briefly  stated. 

Perhaps  the  first  in  order  of  importance  is  the  enrichment  of 
life  through  the  appreciation  of  beauty  of  form  and  color,  whether 
in  nature  or  art.  Another  is  the  cultivation  of  definite  mental 
images  of  form  upon  which  many  lines  of  thought  are  based  — 
mathematical  and  mechanical  conceptions,  for  example,  as  well  as 
"  fine  arts."  In  the  strong  hand  work  movement  of  this  decade 
we  must  not  forget  that  drawing  is  the  natural  language  for  the 
expression  of  the  world  of  form.  The  third  main  purpose,  which 
is  partially  involved  in  the  first  two,  is  the  development  of  the 
power  of  the  child  to  plan  and  do  beautifully  whatever  he  does  at 
all.  The  pupil's  attitude  toward  art  must  not  be  one  of  merely 
passive  enjoyment.  The  art  spirit  should  permeate  the  child's  life 
and  influence  each  product  of  his  hands. 

The  method  as  a  whole  starts  with  the  child  and  aims  to 
employ  modeling,  drawing,  painting,  and  the  various  forms  of 
hand  work  so  that  they  may  fulfil  in  the  highest  degree  the  natural 
conditions  of  self-active  work.  To  do  this  they  must  appeal  to 
vital  interests  and  give  play  to  those  instinctive  tendencies  of  the 
child  which  indicate  the  most  natural  lines  of  growth.  The  general 
divisions  of  the  work  may  be  seen  by  the  following  synopsis : 

PHASES  OF  SUBJECT 

(  form 
^     „  ^    .  .,,     (pencil      (  black  &  white )  size       (d'rk&l'gt 

I.    Representation  with   j^^^^j^.^.g^^y^  t  for  ^   values  {color 

(  color   •  )  I    distinguishing 

I   ,     features 

II.    Representation  modified  in  composition    (including  all  stages  of  transition 
between  pure  representation  and  decorative  composition) 

f  forms    )         (  shapes 
j  ^  for  -  size 

Principles  governing  proportion   in  <*    areas     )         f  values 


I.     Variation 


C  length 
line  -;  width 


2.  Consistency  (  value 

(  rhythm 

3.  Movement  <  opposition 

(  radiation 

4.  Balance 

5.  Emphasis 

6.  Unity  i'^^"""?'!"'' 

•'  (  expression 

(Application  of  these  principles  to  enclosing  form) 
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III.  Design,    i.  Problems  in  application  of  principles     r^hg  j-oyn^i 

stated  under    "  Modified     ,       , 
T,  ^4.-       "  T        borders 

Representation.     In-(         . 

^  \  surface  patterns 

1^  determinate  decoration 

2.  Problems  in  application  of  same  principles  in  pure  design  (as 

drill  exercises) 

(Most   of   these  exercises  are  done  in  connection  with   concrete 

problems  in  art  or  manual  training) 

IV.  Picture  Study 

Study  of  Masterpieces  Study  of  the  Artist 

1.  For  their  inspiration  i.     Geographical  conditions 

2.  As  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  2.     Historical  conditions 

epoch  which  produced  them  3.     The  individual 

3.  For  structural  features  of  composition 

4.  For  classification  as  to  school  (omitted  below  8th  grade) 

5.  For  personal  style 

Physical  Training 

The  health  and  physical  development  of  the  child  are  promi- 
nent factors  in  our  present  system  of  education.  The  importance 
of  directing  and  wisely  guiding  the  natural  activities  from  child- 
hood to  maturity  is  widely  recognized  by  leading  educators.  Play 
is  natural  to  every  normal  child,  but  play  alone  does  not  fulfil  all 
the  requirements  for  the  best  growth  and  development  of  the  child. 
The  play  instinct  must  be  guided  along  those  lines  of  physical 
training  that  are  educative,  hygienic,  corrective  and  recreative, 
in  order  that  it  may  become  a  potent  factor  in  the  child's  mental, 
moral  and  physical  development.  The  work  has  been  graded 
according  to  the  pupil's  age,  condition,  and  present  environment, 
and  with  a  view  to  adapting  it  to  his  physical  and  mental  needs. 

The  aim  of  the  work  is:  first,  to  secure,  maintain,  and 
establish  the  health  of  the  child;  second,  to  train  his  powers  of 
attention,  perception,  and  motor  expression ;  third,  to  secure 
prompt  and  accurate  response  to  motor  stimuli ;  fourth,  to  stimulate 
and  direct  the  play  instinct,  and  to  promote  in  all  phases  of  the 
work  those  elements  of  sociology  that  tend  toward  the  broader 
and  finer  mental,  moral,  and  physical  development. 

Music 

All  the  grades  receive  two  lessons  (thirty  minute  periods) 
each  week.  One  of  these  is  devoted  to  class  singing,  the  inter- 
pretation of  songs,  vocal  training,  accessory  breathing  and  physical 
exercises.  The  other  lesson  is  given  in  the  class  room  and  is 
devoted  to  the  special  theory  work  of  the  grade,  to  the  analyzing 
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and  learning  of  words  and  to  the  general  drill  and  practice  neces- 
sary for  assimilating  the  work. 

Besides  these  class  lessons,  the  regular  morning  exercises 
give  opportunity  for  chorus  drill  for  the  whole  school.  On  these 
occasions  the  best  hymns  and  chants  and  responses,  such  as  are 
useful  for  general  exercises,  are  studied  and  interpreted.  During 
the  year  also  the  best  known  patriotic,  college  and  folk-songs,  such 
as  should  be  in  the  repertoire  of  every  school  child,  are  learned. 
Besides  these,  such  selections  from  the  classics  of  old  and  modern 
music  as  are  suitable  and  available  are  practiced  and  sung.  Special 
programs,  relative  to  school  subjects,  are  also  given  from  time  to 
time  by  the  grades.  The  festival  periods,  harvest,  Christmas, 
the  patriotic  birthdays.  May-day,  offer  opportunities  for  programs 
in  which  the  whole  school  takes  part.  Piano  interpretations  of 
Wagner  and  other  noted  composers,  and  an  occasional  recital  from 
the  outside,  form  part  of  the  plan  of  the  music  work  of  the  year. 

OUTLINE   OF  STUDIES 
GRADE    I 

English 
Literature. 

1.  Sentences,    charts,    and    leaflets    relating    to   primitive 
life.     (Based  on  Waterloo's  Story  of  Ab). 

2.  Selections  from  the  following  readers : 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  (Arnold  &  Gilbert). 

Child  Life  (Blaisdell). 

Fairy  Tales  and  Fables  (Thompson). 

Around  the  World  (Carroll). 

Stories  from  the  Poets  (Atwater). 

Supplementary 
Mew-Mew  and  Bow- Wow  (Craik). 
Second  Book  of  Graded  Classics  (Norvell). 
Second  Reader  (Cyr). 
Phonetics. 

1.  Single  consonants. 

2.  Simple  combinations  of  consonants:    ch,  sh,  th,  wh, 
ck,  cl,  pi,  sp,  ing,  st,  nt.  It,  mp,  ft. 

3.  Long  and  Short  Vowels. 
Daily  Instruction  in  Penmanship. 

Memorising  Good  Literature. 
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Mathematics 
Special  work:     Counting,  tlie  addition  tables  through  4's 

Counting.  —  By  I's  to  20,  by  lo's  to  100,  by  2's  from  i  and 
2  to  II,  as  needed  for  the  tables;  by  2's  to  20,  by  3's  to  18,  by 
4's  to  20,  beginning  with  i,  2,  3,  or  4,  as  used  in  the  addition 
tables. 

Integers.  —  Written  to  100. 

Addition  Tables.  —  The  combination  of  numbers  of  one 
order  with  i,  2,  3,  and  4.  Sums  found  by  counting  objects;  the 
value  of  each  number  and  of  each  combination,  as  3  and  2  are  5, 
should  be  recognized  at  sight  without  counting ;  the  combinations 
developed  and  memorized,  and  applied  in  increasing  and  decreas- 
ing a  number  of  two  orders,  no  carrying,  no  borrowing;  as 
5+4  =  9;     25 +4  =  29;     85  +  4  =  89;     9  —  4  =  5;     29  —  4 

=  25- 

Measurements  and  Comparisons.  —  Pint,  quart;  inch,  foot, 
yard ;  pound ;  cent,  five-cent  piece,  dime.  Contents  measured 
in  pints  and  quarts.  Length  measured  in  inches  and  feet;  no 
compound  numbers.  Buying  and  selling  of  objects,  and  making 
change  with  toy  cents,  nickels,  dimes.  Quart  measured  by  pint; 
foot  measured  by  inch ;  dime  and  five-cent  piece  measured  by 
cent.  Two  groups  of  objects  of  the  same  kind  compared  to  find 
how  many  more  there  are  in  one  than  in  the  other.  Lengths  of 
lines  of  integral  number  of  feet,  or  of  inches,  compared.  One 
line  is  how  much  longer  than  another  ?    Exercises  within  20. 

Problems.  —  Oral :  Should  be  solved  by  arranging  and  count- 
ing objects  or  their  pictures,  and  results  obtained  by  addition  or 
subtraction  when  the  numbers  fall  within  the  combinations.  No 
formal  analysis,  only  one  operation  in  a  single  problem.  In  every 
grade  the  problems  should  appeal  to  the  child's  life  and  interests, 
and  be  correlated  with  his  other  work  whenever  this  can  be  done 
to  genuine  advantage.    Written:  Addition  or  subtraction. 

Signs.  -| =  .     Not  much  use  is  made  of  such  symbols, 

the  work  being  chiefly  in  column  form. 

Nature  Study 

The  nature  studies  of  this  grade  should  be  understood  as 
aiming  to  give  the  pupils  general  acquaintance,  sympathetic 
interest,  and  aesthetic  appreciation  of  some  of  the  most  common 
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objects  in  the  external  nature  with  which  the  pupils  may  come 
in  contact. 

Cultivation  of  Plants.  —  Beginning  in  early  autumn,  in 
greenhouse  and  window-boxes  from  September  to  May,  and  in 
garden  in  summer,  cultivate  plants  valued  for  their  beauty  — 
nasturtium,  morning-glory,  poppy,  portulaca,  mignonette  and 
other  annuals  raised  from  seed.  No  formal  study,  but  the  ob- 
servations should  be  continuous,  so  that  pupils  will  gain  a  general 
acquaintance  with  these  plants  and  their  life  history.  A  bed  of 
some  perennials  should  be  started  from  seed  and  followed  in  later 
grades. 

Animals  as  Pets.  —  At  convenient  times  throughout  the  year 
make  general  studies  (general  form,  kinds,  habits,  adaptations, 
how  they  care  for  themselves,  how  we  should  care  for  them, 
why  we  are  interested  in  them)  of  some  pet  mammals  (dogs, 
cats,  squirrels,  rabbits),  and  birds  (canary  or  other  available  pet 
birds).  Also  direct  attention  to  aquaria  and  vivaria  with  animals 
such  as  chameleons,  goldfish,  etc.,  which  are  commonly  kept  be- 
cause we  appreciate  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  color,  and  move- 
ments. 

Insect  Studies.  —  The  life  of  butterflies  and  moths.  Starting 
with  living  caterpillars  of  several  species  in  autumn,  follow  the 
changes  into  pupa  and  finally  into  the  perfect  insect  in  the 
spring. 

Trees.  —  Develop  general  acquaintance  with  some  common 
trees  near  the  school.  Study  branches  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut, 
hickory  with  ripened  fruits.  Plant  acorns,  peach  pits,  and  apple 
seeds  in  garden.  Autumnal  coloration  of  leaves.  Note  progress 
in  shedding  of  leaves  in  autumn  and  the  reappearance  in  spring. 
Compare  with  evergreens  as  to  the  midwinter  condition.  Press, 
mount,  draw,  and  make  blue  prints  of  leaves  in  autumn  and 
spring. 

Wild  Flowers.  —  Very  familiar  kinds,  such  as  goldenrod, 
ox-eye  daisy,  and  aster  in  autumn ;  and  spring  beauty,  blue  violet, 
buttercup,  and  dandelion  in  spring.  No  formal  study  planned; 
aim  at  acquaintance  and  interest.  Transplant  dandelion,  butter- 
cup, and  violet  to  pots,  and  follow  from  development  of  buds  to 
that  of  fruits. 

Wild  Birds.  —  In  autumn,  winter  and  spring  take  occasion 
to  direct  attention  to  the  interesting  habits  of  the  English  sparrow, 
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which  may  be  studied  from  the  windows  of  the  schoolroom.  Rob- 
ins may  be  observed  on  the  Columbia  Campus. 

Elementary  Hygiene.  —  Care  of  mouth  and  external  surface 
of  the  human  body  and  the  use  of  clothing  should  be  correlated 
with  the  studies  of  pets  —  our  care  of  them  and  how  they  care 
for  themselves. 

Physical  and  Geographical  Nature  Study.  —  Use  of  ther- 
mometer. Use  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  compass.  The  wind- 
vane.  Directions  of  winds,  movements  of  clouds,  and  relation  of 
clouds  to  rain.  General  conditions  of  temperature  attending  rain, 
snow,  and  sleet. 

Hand  Work 

The  activities  of  the  fishing  and  hunting  stage  are  worked 
out  with  special  reference  to  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  govern- 
ment. The  primitive  methods  of  securing  these,  together  with 
the  effect  of  environment,  are  considered.  Types,  about  which 
to  unify  the  work  and  give  it  the  personal  element,  are  the  cave 
man,  as  developed  in  Stanley  Waterloo's  Story  of  Ab,  the  Eskimo, 
the  Indian,  and  the  dweller  in  the  tropical  regions.  These  char- 
acter studies  give  motive  for  the  larger  part  of  the  work  in  liter- 
ature, manual  training,  art,  physical  culture,  nature  study,  rhythm, 
and  number  work. 

Handwork   related  mainly   to   work   in  primitive   life   and   nature   study. 

Work   in   numbers   brought  in   wherever  practicable.     Most 

of    the   work    is    done    in    the    classroom    under 

the    direction    of    the    class    teacher 

Study  of  Life  in  Cave  Period.  —  "  Story  of  Ab  "  used  as  setting. 

Construct  cave  on  sand  table  showing  relation  to  water 
supply  and  trails  of  animals. 

Dwell  on  importance  and  uses  of  fire.  Illustrate  fire- 
making  with  fire  drill  by  working  until  wood  is  hot. 

Show  models  of  early  stone  tools.  Make  wooden  handle 
for  stone  hammer;    secure  by  wrapping. 

Make  simple  pottery  bowls  by  coiling  and  modelling  in 
hand ;   bake. 

Broil  small  pieces  of  fresh  meat  before  open  fire,  if 
available.  Roast  or  bake  clams  in  shell.  Roast  apples  in 
ashes.     Parch  nuts.     Parch  and  pop  corn. 
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Illustrate  primitive  method  of  heating  water  by  immers- 
ing hot  stones  in  water  contained  in  wooden  bowl. 
Progress  to  Communal  or  Tribal  Hunting  Stage.  —  Use  life  of 
Eskimo,  dweller  in  tropical  regions,  and  American  Indians 
as  setting,  if  desired. 

Build  igloo  and  Eskimo  village  of  clay.  Construct  sleds 
and  kayaks.    Make  Eskimo  lamp  of  clay  and  show  action. 

Build  tropical  village  of  wattled  huts.  Make  ladders 
and  hammocks.  Weave  and  plait  mats  of  straw  or  other 
fibre  for  covering  huts. 

Construct  village  of  hunting  type  with  movable  tents. 
Make  bow  and  arrow,  feathering  arrow  for  steadiness  in 
flight.  Construct  nets  and  weirs  for  fishing.  Build  wigwam 
covered  with  skins  or  mats.  Weave  mats  from  rushes  or 
flags.  Make  moccasin.  Illustrate  making  of  dugout  canoe 
by  burning  from  log.  Make  canoe  of  birch  bark.  Model 
peace  pipe  of  clay. 

Study  primitive  methods  of  preserving  food.  Cook  cran- 
berries by  stewing.  Boil  down  berries  for  dyes  to  decorate 
wigwams.  Pare,  cut,  and  dry  apples.  Make  sauce  from  dried 
apples.  Bake  apples  in  oven.  Cook  shredded  codfish  with 
milk  and  butter.    Frizzle  smoked  beef. 

All  through  constructive  work  bring  in  number  work  where 
practicable  in  simple  measuring. 

Study  geographical  relations  of  hills,  valleys,  and  water 
courses  to  life  of  hunter  and  distribution  of  food.  Connect  with 
nature  study  on  side  of  trees,  leaves,  nuts,  berries,  and  selected 
animals.  Make  plant  labels,  leaf  presses,  and  mounting  books. 
Study  wind  and  weather  through  charts  and  vane. 

In  art  work  draw,  paint,  and  model  figures  and  natural  forms 
involved  in  story,  and  decorate  a  few  things  made  in  color.  Make 
horse  reins  of  cord. 

Art 
I.    Representation. 

Flowers  and  fruits.  Weapons  and  implements  in  con- 
nection with  primitive  life. 

Medium :  brush  and  ink,  color.  Recognize,  name,  and 
make  primaries  and  binaries. 

Principles  :   proportion  and  action. 
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Draw  and  paint  figures  and  natural  forms  involved  in  hunting 
and  fishing  stage. 

2.  Design. 

a.  Decorate  things  made,   such  as  pottery,  peace-pipe, 

canoe. 

b.  Principles :  consistent  variation  in  two  spots,  in  size, 
color  (full  intensity),  movement  (in  one  direction). 

3.  Picture  Study. 

Holy  Night,  Correggio.    Dignity  and  Impudence,  Land- 
seer. 

Physical  Training 

Free  Exercises.  —  Slow  movements  that  involve  large  groups 

of  trunk  and  leg  muscles. 
Hand  Apparatus.  —  Musical  dumb-bells ;  bean  bags. 
Heavy  Apparatus. 

Flying  rings. 

Preliminary  work.  —  i.  Suspension.     2.  Suspension  and 

raising  knees  to  chest.     3.  Suspension  and  backward  raising 

of  feet.    4.  Suspension  and  head  backward  bend  with  passive 

resistance.    5.  Suspension  and  swinging. 
Climbing  Ladder.  —  No  formal  work. 

Balance  Beams.  —  No  formal  work ;  free  use  of  arms  for  balance. 
Dancing   Steps.  —  Skipping,    forward    and    sideward,    running, 

sliding,  hopping,  touch  step ;  executed  in  single  file  and  in 

couples. 
Games.  —  "  Bean  bags  in  a  circle,"  "  Teacher  and  class  "  with 

bean  bags ;  "  Cat  and  rat  "  ;  "  Follow  the  leader  " ;  "  Hill 

dill  "  ;  "  Herr  Slap  Jack,"  "  Bean  bag  target." 
Floor  Formation.  —  Voluntary,  after  the  child  has  learned  the 

value  of  relative  distances  and  proportion. 

Music 

A  continuation  of  the  methods  and  materials  of  the  kinder- 
garten with  a  view  to  more  definite  awakening  of  musical  con- 
sciousness. Song  as  self-expression,  by  means  of  characteristic 
songs  showing  natural  relation  of  feeling  to  voice,  words,  tone, 
rhythm,  and  accompaniment. 

Songs  for  the  Year.  —  Fall  —  squirrel,  caterpillar,  katydid, 
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crow,  etc. ;  harvest  —  Corn  song,  Blow  Wind  Blow ;  Thanks- 
giving songs ;  Christmas  and  winter  songs  —  frost,  snow,  ice ;. 
patriotic  songs,  primitive  band  and  marches ;  Indian  music, 
rhythms,  and  dances ;  spring  songs  —  wind,  rain,  birds,  bees, 
flowers.  This  work  is  aided  by  characteristic  piano  music, 
sketches,  rhythms,  and  dances. 

Phonics.  —  In  connection  with  song  study,  vocal  phonics  are 
observed,  qualities  of  sounds  —  dark,  bright,  rolling,  humming, 
etc.,  oh,  ah,  e,  etc.  Simple  vocal  and  breathing  exercises  in 
connection  with  interpretation. 

Pitch.  —  Feeling  for  pitch,  observation  of  high,  low,  medium, 
illustrated  by  speaking  and  singing  voice,  conversation,  calls, 
imitations  of  sounds  of  nature  and  environment.  Intervals  de- 
fined by  singing,  pointing,  and  marking. 

Rhythm.  —  Feeling  for  rhythm  developed  by  means  of  acting 
of  incidents  of  songs,  skips,  and  marches,  dramatizing  of  stories, 
Ab,  Eskimo,  Indian.  This  is  again  more  definitely  defined  by 
clapping  of  familiar  songs,  marches,  and  dances ;  later  marking 
and  drawing  on  board.  Materials  —  best  selections  from  current 
children's  music. 

GRADE    II 

English 

Literature. 

Fairy   Stories  and  Fables    (Baldwin). 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  II. 

Graded  Classics,  Book  II. 

Stories  of  Old  Greece  (Firth). 

Four  True  Stories  of  Life  and  Adventure  (Smith). 

Supplementary 
Short  Stories  of  our  Shy  Neighbors  (Kelly). 
Letters  from  a  Cat  (H.  H.). 
Robinson  Crusoe  (McMurry). 
Lolami  (Bayliss). 
Selected  Poetry. 
Phonetics. 

1.  Review  first  grade  work. 

2.  Final  e  (mate),  y  (cry). 
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3.  Phonograms :  ie,  oe,  oa,  ea,  ai,  ew,  ue,  er,  ir,  ur,  or, 
ar,  ay,  oy,  oi,  ou,  ow,  gr,  ight,  kn,  wr,  sc,  dge,  tch. 

4.  Endings :  ing,  es,  ed,  er,  est,  ly,  y,  less,  ness,  ful,  en, 
tion,  sion,  ous. 

5.  Syllabication. 
Daily  Instruction  in  Penmanship. 
Memorising  Good  Literature. 

Mathematics 

Special  work:     The  addition  tables  through  g's;  the  multiplication  tables 

through  s's 

Addition  Tables.  —  The  combination  of  numbers  of  one 
order  with  numbers  to  nine;  the  new  combinations  developed, 
memorized,  and  applied  in  increasing  and  decreasing  a  number 
of  two  orders  by  a  number  of  one  order,  no  carrying,  no  borrow- 
ing.   Drill  on  recognizing  each  combination  at  sight. 

Addition  and  Subtraction.  —  Written:  Subtraction  based  on 
the  notion  of  addition.  Numbers  of  three  orders ;  in  column  addi- 
tion, not  more  than  six  addends,  the  sum  of  no  column  to  exceed 
20;  subtraction  without  and  with  borrowing;  special  attention 
to  proofs  and  accuracy.  Lead  the  children  to  read  a  column  as 
they  would  a  word.  All  written  work  to  be  limited  as  to  time,  to 
secure  rapidity. 

Counting.  —  By  3's  to  30,  by  4's  to  40,  by  5's  to  50;  within 
the  space  i  to  20,  by  other  numbers,  as  used  in  the  addition  table. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons.  —  Quarter-dollar,  half- 
dollar,  dollar ;  gallon ;  second,  minute,  hour,  day,  week,  month, 
year,  explained;  square  inch;  ounce,  pound  (avoir.)  ;  review  of 
units  of  preceding  grade ;  exercises  with  the  units  similar  to  those 
of  first  grade ;  making  change  to  one  dollar,  with  half-dollars, 
quarters,  dimes,  five-cent  pieces,  and  cents,  as  in  common  prac- 
tice ;  reading  time  by  clock  to  hour,  half,  and  quarter,  and  to  min- 
utes ;  writing  each  day  the  current  date,  e.  g.,  Thursday,  April  23, 
1903.  Forming  rectangles  with  inch  squares  of  cardboard,  or  by 
surfaces  of  inch  cubes ;  drawing  rectangles  with  integral  number 
of  inches  in  each  dimension,  and  separating  them  into  inch 
squares ;  finding  how  many  times  the  whole  rectangle  contains 
a  one-inch  square,  and  what  part  one  row  of  squares  is  of  the 
whole. 
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Fractions.  —  Halves  and  fourths,  thirds  and  sixths  of  single 
objects ;  paper  folded  or  cut  into  two  equal  parts,  four  equal  parts, 
three  equal  parts,  and  six  equal  parts,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
named.  This  should  be  illustrated  by  drawings.  To  be  followed 
by  halves,  fourths,  thirds,  and  sixths  of  groups  of  objects.  Parti- 
tion exercises  within  the  table,  numerator  one. 

Multiplication  Tables.  —  Tables  based  on  counting,  devel- 
oped, memorized,  and  applied ;  stated  both  ways  —  5  9's  and  9  5's, 
or  5X9  and  9XS-  Division  within  the  tables;  45-^5,  and  45^-9. 
Study  of  multiples.  Written:  Multiplicands  of  two  orders,  mul- 
tipliers 2,  3,  4,  5  ;  dividends  of  three  orders,  each  digit  to  be  a 
multiple  of  the  divisor;  divisors  not  greater  than  5. 

Signs.  X,  -T-.  The  sign  of  multiplication  should  follow 
the  multiplier,  as,  6  X  5c.  =  30c. 

Problems.  —  Oral:  Addition  or  subtraction.  Written:  Prob- 
lems should  include  finding  the  cost  of  several  articles  when  the 
cost  of  one  is  given,  and  the  reverse.  Denominate  units  in  prob- 
lems, e.  g.,  how  many  pints  in  a  number  of  quarts  ?  how  many 
quarts  in  a  number  of  pints  ?  treated  as  multiples.  Each  problem 
should  involve  but  one  operation,  and  written  problems  should 
be  limited  to  integers  of  two  orders.  Problems  to  be  genuine,  as 
in  preceding  grade,  and  frequently  so  grouped  as  to  convey 
interestins:  and  valuable  information. 


*& 


Nature  Study 

I.  Cultivated  Plants. —  (a)  Plants  of  utilitarian  value.  The 
primitive  life  studies  in  this  grade  lead  to  the  point  where  the 
pupils  will  understand  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  soil  as  a 
means  of  securing  a  larger  and  surer  food-supply  for  human  use 
directly  or  for  useful  animals.  In  greenhouse  —  dwarf  bean,  pea, 
radish  and  others  planted  by  pupils  in  October  or  November  and 
observed  through  all  stages  of  their  life  history.  Some  very  simple 
experiments  on  conditions  of  plant  growth  and  functions  of  parts 
of  plants.  In  garden  —  lettuce,  beet,  and  other  annuals  started  in 
greenhouse  in  March  and  transplanted  to  garden  early  in  May. 
Corn,  squash,  carrot,  turnip,  parsnip,  planted  in  garden  in  spring, 
studied  until  close  of  school  in  June,  and  completed  when  pupils 
enter  third  grade  in  autumn. 

(&)     Plants  for  the  sake  of  their  beauty.     First,  study  those 
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planted  by  the  pupils  in  first  year.  Bulbs  in  garden  and  in  pots 
in  late  October.  A  succession  of  ornamental  plants  grown  in 
greenhouse  from  September  to  May.  Others  started  in  February 
and  transplanted  out  of  doors  in  Ma}^  Still  others  from  seeds 
sown  in  open  ground. 

(c)  Some  common  weeds  and  their  relation  to  cultivation 
of  plants  in  garden  and  greenhouse. 

2.  Common  Wild  Plants.  —  (a)  Some  trees  in  fall,  winter, 
and  spring  condition.  Deciduous  —  horse-chestnut,  sweet  gum, 
chestnut,  elm.  Some  of  the  familiar  evergreens.  In  garden  and 
greenhouse  plant  seeds  of  such  of  these  trees  as  are  obtainable. 

{b)  Autumn  and  spring  flowers.  Acquaintance  with  about 
twenty  common  wild  plants  (chiefly  herbs),  identified  by  their 
flowers.  Attention  to  other  important  characteristics  of  the  plants. 
Collect  and  plant  specimens  in  garden  and  pots. 

3.  Insects.  —  Grasshopper,  katydid,  cricket  —  their  structure, 
function,  and  life  history  as  related  directly  to  important  environ- 
mental adaptations  and,  indirectly,  to  economic  relations.  (In 
touching  the  economic  side  do  not  over-emphasize  so  as  to  teach 
universal  warfare  against  insects,  for  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  harm  to  vegetation  by  insects  is  insignificant.) 

4.  Useful  Domestic  Animals.  —  Horse,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  dog. 
Form  and  habits  as  related  to  care  of  themselves  and  their  use  to 
man.  Care  of  them  by  man.  (The  dog  was  considered  only  as  a 
pet  in  the  first  grade,  but  his  use  to  man  may  be  considered  here.) 

5.  Aquaria  and  Vivaria.  —  The  common  toads  and  frogs  and 
the  development  of  their  eggs.  Fishes  and  other  animals  in 
aquaria  and  vivaria  for  incidental  observation. 

6.  Physical  and  Geographical  Nature  Study  in  Relation  to 
Life  of  Plants,  Animals  and  Man.  —  (The  following  studies  should 
be  closely  limited  to  the  observations  of  the  pupils,  and  it  is  not 
desirable  to  add  the  explanations  which  properly  belong  in  the 
upper  grades.)  Water  —  its  forms  (freezing,  vapor,  etc.)  and  its 
uses  to  plants  and  animals.  Clouds  and  rainfall.  Frost  and  dew 
and  their  effect  on  plants.  Temperature  and  its  relation  to  plant 
and  animal  life.  Sunshine  and  temperature  in  summer  and  winter. 
Position  of  sun  in  September,  December  and  June  determined  by 
marks  in  the  greenhouse,  and  considered  with  reference  to  intensity 
and  amount  of  sunlight.  Air  and  wind.  Directions  of  winds. 
Their  effect  on  temperature  and  relation  to  rainfall.    Direct  atten- 
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tion  to  each  marked  change  of  the  weather  from  September  to 
June,  especially  emphasizing  its  effect  upon  habits  of  animals  and 
the  condition  of  plants  in  the  garden,  parks,  and  woods. 

Hand  Work 

In  the  second  grade  the  work  in  primitive  life  is  continued 
through  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  stages.  The  work  done  in 
the  first  grade  is  used  as  a  basis  for  thought  and  comparison,  and 
an  effort  is  made  to  have  the  children  appreciate  the  sequence  in 
development.  The  problems  are  still  those  of  securing  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  but  with  different  surroundings.  The  method 
used  is  discussion,  in  which  the  children  imagine  the  conditions 
and  then  invent,  reason,  and  work  out  the  results.  Much  of  the 
literature,  nature  study,  hand  work,  and  art  relate  to  this  work. 

In  the  pastoral  stage  the  increase  of  material  resources,  milk, 
wool,  leather,  etc.,  which  resulted  in  greater  certainty  and  variety 
in  the  supply  of  food  and  clothing,  is  dwelt  upon  as  the  significant 
advantage  over  the  preceding  forms  of  life.  Also  the  development 
of  tribal  organization,  and  the  patriarchal  form  of  government. 

In  the  agricultural  stage  the  changes  which  were  brought 
about  by  settled  habitations  and  cultivation  of  the  land  are  devel- 
oped. Greater  and  more  certain  supply  of  food,  permanent  homes, 
the  possibility  of  individual  property,  and  also  accumulation  of 
wealth.  Ideas  of  the  growth  of  rights  and  laws  through  use  and 
custom. 

Pastoral  Stage.  —  Children  cut  wool  from  a  fleece  and  wash  dif- 
ferent samples  of  it. 

Have  children  study  difference  between  scoured  and  raw 
wool  and  develop  fact  that  raw  wool  is  best  for  spinning.  Ex- 
periment in  cleaning  raw  wool  mechanically.  Dye  wool  with 
vegetable  dyes  made  by  class.  Make  cards  of  thin  wood  and 
nails. 

Have  children  try  to  spin  wool  thread  between  hands  or 
by  rolling  on  knee.  Develop  idea  of  spindle.  Make  spindles 
of  sticks,  weight  with  clay.  Have  each  child  try  to  spin  a 
small  amount  of  thread  and  weave  with  spun  fibre. 

Build  from  loom.  String  warp  of  manufactured  yarn. 
Develop  idea  of  shuttle  and  needle,  and  make  same. 

Weave  broken  bands  of  one  or  more  colors  near  ends. 
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Work  for  pleasing  arrangement  of  stripes.  Possibly  add 
center  effect  of  rectangular  spot  or  of  solid  lines  parallel  to 
ends. 

For  pictorial  ensemble  of  this  stage  build  encampment 
showing  flocks  gathered  into  corral  for  the  night.  Model 
figures  of  sheep,  dogs,  and  horses.  Make  saddle  bags  for 
horse.  Make  tent  of  cloth,  shaped  like  Asiatic  tent,  requiring 
sewing.     Make  rugs  for  floor. 

Study  care  of  milk.     Make  butter,  using  individual  pint 
cream  jars  and  wooden  dashers.     Make  milk  toast,  cheese 
with  sour  milk,  and  rennet  custard. 
Agricultural  Stage. 

Build  pueblo  of  dried  clay  bricks.  Locate  near  river; 
show  irrigation. 

Model  on  sand  table  river  S3^stem  with  hills,  plains,  and 
valleys.  Plan  and  construct  primitive  vegetable,  grain,  and 
dairy  farm  on  sand  table. 

Build  house  of  dried  brick  walls  and  thatched  roof,  barn 
and  sheds  of  same.  Make  fences  of  stone  or  of  small  branches. 
Make  model  of  primitive  plow. 

Follow  development  of  pole  sledge  using  rollers  into 
cart  with  wheels.  Make  cart  with  solid  wheels  fastened  to 
axle. 

Make  if  possible  simple  forms  of  market  basket  from 
willow  or  ash  splints.  Make  farmer's  hat  of  corn  husks  or 
raffia. 

Shell,  parch,  and  grind  Indian  corn.  Develop  idea  of 
mealing  stones  and  circular  mill.  Sift  grain,  and  bolt  through 
bolting-cloth  bags  sewn  by  children. 

Cook  corn  cakes  of  ground  meal,  water,  and  salt.  Make 
cakes  with  manufactured  meal,  adding  eggs.  Make  corn  meal 
mush.  Cook  modern  form  of  corn,  such  as  "  corn  flakes." 
Bake  or  roast  squash. 

Compare  wool  fibre  with  that  of  cotton  or  flax.  Spin 
some  of  each. 

Weave  narrow  band  of  cotton.  Vary  warp  threads  by 
placing  narrow  band  of  color  at  each  side.  Make  into  napkin 
ring  or  purse. 

Make  simple  pottery  and  decorate.  Take  motives  from 
old  designs.     Bring  in  idea  of  wheel.     Study  picture  writing 
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on  clay.     Make  clay  candlesticks  and  lamps  for  oil.     Make 
candles  by  dipping  and  moulding. 

Nature  Study. 

Make  trellises  for  plants  in  schoolroom;  envelopes  and 
boxes  of  paper  to  hold  seeds.  Make  digging  sticks  and  seed 
labels  of  wood  for  work  in  garden. 

Make  napkin  rings,  picture  frames,  etc.,  of  braided  raffia 
for  Christmas  work. 

Art 

1.  Representation. 

Simple  sprays,  flowers,  etc.  Model  and  draw  animals, 
figures  and  scenes  from  family  life,  in  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural stages. 

Medium:  brush  and  ink,  pencil,  color.  Teach  primaries, 
binaries,  hues. 

Principles :  portion,  action,  simple  placing. 

2.  Design. 

a.  Woven  blankets,  cotton  napkin  ring,  simple  pottery 
with  incised  decoration. 

b.  Principles:  consistent  variation  in  three  spots;  size, 
color,  movement  (two  ways). 

3.  Picture  Study. 

Madonna  Gran  Duca,  Raphael.    Can't  you  talk?    ? 

Physical  Training 

Free  Exercises.  —  Slow  movements  that  involve  the  large  groups 
of  trunk  and  leg  muscles. 

Hand  Apparatus.  —  Musical  dumb-bells,  bean  bags. 

Heavy  Apparatus. 

Flying  rings. 

Preliminary  work :  i.  Suspension.  2.  Suspension  and 
raising  knees  to  chest.  3.  Suspension  and  backward  rais- 
ing of  feet.  4.  Suspension  and  head  backward  bend  with 
passive  resistance.  5.  Suspension  and  swinging.  6.  Body 
vibration. 

Climbing  Ladder.  —  No  formal  work. 

Running  Jump.  —  Straightforward  jump  (without  use  of  spring 
board). 
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Balance  Beams.  — Foise;  rhythm  of  step;  free  use  of  arms  for 

balance. 
Dancing   Steps.  —  Skipping,    forward    and    sideward ;    running ; 

sHding;  hopping  and  extension  of  foot;  gallop  step;  follow 

step. 
Games.  —  "  Teacher  and  class  "  with  basket  ball,  and  bean  bags ; 
"  Dodge  ball  " ;  "  Circle  ball  " ;  "  Follow  the  leader." 

Music 

A  fuller  recognition  of  music  as  language,  and  pitch  as  a 
means  of  expressing  it.  Pitch  becomes  a  musical  vocabulary.  Con- 
tinuation of  songs  as  self-expression  and  as  a  means  to  natural 
vocal  development.  Also  used  as  a  basis  for  defining  relative  pitch 
and  stress. 

Songs  of  the  Year.  —  Fall  —  spider,  katydid,  crow,  seeds.  Na- 
ture's lullaby.  Mill  song,  Indian  Corn  song,  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  songs,  leading  into  pastoral  series  —  songs  of  wool, 
spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  Swedish  weaving  game  and  rhythms, 
shepherds'  activities,  folk  games,  spring  themes  and  imitations. 
The  characteristics  of  these  songs  in  words,  rhythm,  melody  and 
action  are  studied.  Breathing  and  vocal  exercises,  vowel  studies 
and  interpretation. 

Pitch.  —  Previous  knowledge  of  pitch  by  ear  and  degree  now 
made  definite  by  introducing  syllable  names,  defining  and  naming 
key  tones,  finding  individuality  of  tones,  picturing  with  signs, 
study  of  characteristic  sequences  of  tones,  the  making  of  original 
song  sentences  on  class  themes. 

Stress  and  Duration.  —  Defined  by  means  of  Mother  Goose, 
words  of  different  number  of  syllables,  study  of  metrical  group- 
ings in  twos,  threes,  fours,  defined  in  circles,  long  and  short  mark- 
ings.    (Selected  material  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.) 

GRADE  III 

English 
Literature. 

Hiawatha. 
Story  of  Aladdin. 
Greek  Myths. 
Norse  Myths. 
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Alice  in  Wonderland  (Carroll). 

The  Bee  People  (Morley). 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  III. 

Supplementary 

History  of  Whittington   (Lang). 

Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass  (Carroll). 

Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts  (Brown). 

The  Story  of  Ulysses  (Cook). 

The  Golden  Numbers  (Wiggins). 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie  (Craik). 

Buzz. 

King  Arthur  and  his  Court  (Green). 

Graded  Literature,  Book  IIL 

Nature  Myths  (Holbrook). 
Dictation.  —  Emphasis  upon  this  work. 
Composition.  —  (Oral  work  to  precede  written.) 

1.  Model  compositions,  developed  by  teacher. 

2.  Reproduction  of  simple  narrative  from  reading  and 
from  ordinary  experiences. 

3.  Letter  forms  (simple). 

4.  Simple  outlines  of  composition  with  topics  given. 

5.  Practice  in  expressing  things  in  different  ways. 
Sentence  Study. 

1.  Review  practice  in  making  simple  statements,  or  ques- 
tions.    Practice  in  changing  from  one  to  another. 

2.  "  Filling  in  "  omitted  words,  as,  is  and  are,  was  and 
were,  has  and  have,  etc. 

Forms. 

1.  Indention  of  paragraphs. 

2.  Apostrophe  in  singular  possessives. 

3.  Plurals ;  regular. 

4.  Undivided  quotations. 

5.  Diacritical  marks  (long  and  short  vowels). 

6.  Spelling,   drill  on  words  that  occur  in  lessons  and 
text-book. 

Phonetics. 

1.  Review  of  previous  work  and  drill  where  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  reading. 

2.  Require  clear  and  distinct  enunciation  in  all  work. 
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Daily  Instruction  in  Penmanship. 
Memorising  Good  Literature. 

Mathematics 

Special  zvork:     The  multiplication  tables  through  9's;  multiplication  and 
division;  multipliers  and  divisors,   two   orders 

Multiplication  Tables.  —  Tables  based  on  counting,  developed, 
memorized,  and  applied.  Division  and  partition  within  the  tables. 
Study  of  multiples.  Dividing  at  sight,  with  remainders. 
Written:  Writing  Roman  numerals  to  XX.  Multiplication  of 
numbers  of  three  orders  by  numbers  of  one  order;  division  of 
numbers  of  four  orders  by  numbers  of  one  order,  the  dividend  to 
be  a  multiple  of  the  divisor.  All  written  work  to  be  limited  as  to 
time  as  in  Grade  II. 

Fractions.  —  One-half  to  four-fifths;  1-2,  1-3,  2-3,  1-4,  2-4, 
3-4,  1-5,  2-5,  3-5,  4-5.  Numbers  that  are  multiples  of  the  respective 
denominators.  Halves  reduced  to  fourths,  and  to  sixths ;  thirds  to 
sixths.  These  fractions  added  and  subtracted  at  sight.  V/ritten: 
Addition  of  two  mixed  numbers  containing  the  foregoing  frac- 
tions; subtraction  of  mixed  numbers  when  the  fraction  of  the 
minuend  is  larger  than  the  fraction  of  the  subtrahend.  Finding 
fractional  parts  of  integers  of  three  orders,  which  are  multiples 
of  the  denominators  of  the  fractions. 

Addition  and  Subtraction.  —  Oral:  The  45  combinations 
as  in  the  preceding  grade.  A  number  of  two  orders  in- 
creased or  decreased  by  a  multiple  of  10,  e.  g.,  32  -j-  20  =  52 ; 
52  —  20  =  32.  Increasing  or  decreasing  at  sight  a  number  of  two 
orders  by  a  number  of  two  orders.  Subtraction  based  on  addition, 
as  before,  and  so  in  subsequent  grades.  Written:  Numbers  of 
four  orders  including  dollars  and  cents,  written  with  a  decimal 
point;  long  columns  of  figures  in  addition  should  be  avoided; 
special  attention  to  proofs,  accuracy  and  fair  speed. 

Counting.  —  By  6's,  7's,  8's,  9's,  as  a  preparation  for  the  multi- 
plication tables ;  also,  by  2's,  3's,  4's,  5's,  6's,  9's,  beginning  with 
I,  2,  3,  or  4  to  about  100. 

Midtiplication  and  Division.  —  Oral:  Special  drill  in  rapid 
multiplication  and  division  by  numbers  of  one  order,  to  fix  the 
multiplication   tables.      Written:      Multiplication   of   numbers   of 
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three  orders,  including  numbers  containing  dollars  and  cents,  by 
numbers  of  two  orders.  Special  attention  to  proofs.  Short 
division  by  20,  30,  40,  etc. ;  long  division  introduced  with  divisors 
whose  unit  figure  is  i  or  2. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons.  —  Review  of  denominate 
units  already  studied.  Square  inch,  square  foot ;  cubic  inch ;  form- 
ing rectangular  solids  with  inch-cubes;  finding  how  many  times 
the  whole  solid  contains  a  one-inch  cube,  and  what  part  one  layer 
of  cubes  is  of  the  whole.  Finding  the  area  of  rectangles  by  taking 
the  product  of  the  number  of  square  inches  in  each  strip  by  the 
number  of  strips;  rectangles  divided  to  show  objectively  that  1-2 
equals  2-4  equals  3-6;  1-3  equals  2-6.  Objective  comparison  oi 
half  and  fourth  to  find  how  much  larger  is  the  half ;  of  half  and 
sixth,  third  and  sixth,  half  and  third,  to  find  how  much  larger  or 
smaller. 

Problems.  —  Oral  and  written  problems  should  include  a  re- 
duction of  units  of  one  denomination  to  units  of  the  next  higher 
or  lower,  and  the  finding  of  the  cost  of  one  or  more  articles,  the 
cost  of  one  or  more  being  given;  also  the  cost  of  6  articles,  for 
example,  when  the  cost  of  3  is  given ;  of  finding  the  number  of 
articles  that  can  be  bought  for  loc,  when,  say,  3  cost  5c,  and  the 
like.  Problems  may  involve  more  than  one  operation.  Written 
problems  of  two  operations  should  be  limited  to  integers  of  two 
orders.    Information  groups  of  problems  as  in  Grade  II. 

Nature  Study 

I.  Garden  Work. — In  Autumn:  (a)  Complete  studies  of 
plants  grown  during  the  summer  by  pupils  of  this  class,  review 
life  histories  from  seed  to  maturity;  methods  of  cultivation;  the 
general  structure  and  characteristics  of  the  fully  developed  plants, 
relation  of  fruits  to  flowers  as  seen  in  a  series  of  stages  in  develop- 
ment of  squash;  uses  of  the  plants  to  man  and  animals,  {b) 
Plant  winter  wheat  and  rye.  In  Spring:  (a)  Plant  barley,  oats, 
millet,  buckwheat,  and  sugar  cane;  follow  development  of  these 
until  close  of  school  year.  (&)  Set  roots  of  biennials  (cabbage, 
beet,  turnip,  carrot)  grown  from  seed  in  the  preceding  summer, 
in  order  to  complete  the  life  histories  in  development  of  seed ;  fol- 
low development  until  close  of  school  year  in  June,  (c)  Observe 
the   winter  wheat  and   rye  planted   in  preceding  autumn,      {d) 
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Transplant  tomato  and  sweet  potato  from  the  greenhouse ;  onion 
from  seed  and  from  bulbs ;  potato  from  seed,  from  whole  tubers, 
and  from  buds  or  "  eyes."  {e)  Transplant  to  garden  some  orna- 
mental plants  propagated  in  greenhouse  from  seeds  and  cuttings. 

2.  Greenhouse  Work.  —  (a)  Various  ways  of  propagating 
plants ;  experiments  with  seeds,  cuttings,  tubers,  roots,  leaves  of 
certain  plants,  {h)  Plant  together  and  compare  germination  and 
early  development  of  bean,  pea,  squash,  corn,  (c)  Ornamental 
plants  started  in  early  autumn  from  seeds,  cuttings  and  bulbs,  and 
observed  each  week  during  their  development,  {d)  In  March 
start  seedlings  of  tomato  and  certain  ornamental  plants  for  trans- 
planting to  the  garden. 

3.  Animal  Studies.  —  (a)  Aquaria  and  vivaria  in  school- 
room and  greenhouse  for  occasional  study ;  tadpoles,  frogs,  toads, 
turtles,  salamanders,  lizards,  {h)  Insects  living  in  garden  and 
greenhouse  in  autumn.  In  spring  study  colony  of  bees  in  the 
greenhouse  and  in  observation  box  in  schoolroom,  (c)  Earth- 
worm in  boxes  of  soil  in  greenhouse  —  habits  of  life  and  effects 
upon  the  soil. 

4.  Wild  Plants.  —  Encourage  pupils  to  continue  the  studies 
begun  in  earlier  grades.  Review  common  wild  flowers  of  autumn 
and  spring  and  aim  to  extend  interest  and  acquaintance.  Trans- 
plant some  wild  plants  to  the  garden. 

5.  Geographical  Nature  Study. —  (See  geography  for  this 
grade.) 

Home  Geography  and  Local  History 

Review  of  the  central  ideas  of  a  home ;  division  of  activities 
and  government  in  a  home;  grouping  of  homes  and  stores  in 
upper  New  York  City ;  grouping  of  homes  in  early  Manhattan. 

Streets  and  roads ;  their  use  and  arrangement.  Development 
of  New  York  streets  historically. 

The  parts  of  a  street:  pavements,  sidewalks,  sewers,  lights, 
fire  alarms,  etc.    The  caring  for  streets,  leading  up  to  — 

Need  of  government  and  brief  study  of  local  government  as 
illustrating  the  government  conditions  in  a  home.  Comparison 
with  smaller  and  larger  forms  of  government  and  with  govern- 
ment in  early  Manhattan. 

Relation  of  streets  and  homes  and  of  individuals  to  local 
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surface  features.  Distribution  of  homes,  business  sections,  educa- 
tional institutions,  roads,  car  lines,  etc.,  in  New  York  City.  Early 
life  conditions  in  Manhattan. 

Drainage  of  locality  as  related  to  slopes.  River  valleys ;  their 
parts  and  use.  The  seasonal  weather  as  related  to  sports  of  chil- 
dren, school  term,  growth  of  vegetation,  etc. 

The  principal  occupations  of  the  locality.  Industries  and 
trade  as  results  of  grouping  of  people.  The  occupations  of  the 
Dutch  and  early  English  in  New  York. 

Transportation  and  communication  in  modern  New  York 
compared  with  conditions  in  early  Manhattan. 

Distance  and  direction.     Local  maps. 

The  relation  of  pupils  to  neighboring  regions  traced  through 
food,  clothing,  and  other  conditions  of  daily  life.  Commodities 
not  received  by  land. 

Our  relations  to  the  ocean  and  shore  line.  Harbors  and  their 
value,  wharves,  lighthouses,  life-saving  stations,  etc.,  as  aids  to 
commerce. 

Our  trade  relations  with  Western  and  Southern  Europe, 
Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  Northern  and  Southern  Africa,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  leading  up  to  a  concept  of  the  world. 

Lives  of  peoples  and  occupations  of  these  regions  studied 
briefly. 

Heat  belts  of  world  located  on  a  globe. 

World  maps. 

Hand  Work 

The  specific  theme  in  the  continuation  of  the  primitive  life 
work  in  the  third  grade  is  that  of  exchange  of  commodities 
through  trade  and  transportation,  the  inventions  developed  thereby, 
and  the  changes  produced  in  the  modes  of  life.  Important  facts 
of  this  stage  are  the  development  of  the  use  of  metals,  establish- 
ment of  a  medium  of  exchange,  methods  of  measuring  and  record- 
ing, and  the  impetus  given  to  the  arts. 

The  idea  is  developed  that  in  order  to  carry  on  commerce, 
not  only  must  a  surplus  of  food  be  raised,  but  it  must  be  preserved 
from  decay,  means  of  storing  it  must  be  devised,  and  its  trans- 
portation to  a  considerable  distance  provided  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  purchasers  must  be  prepared  to  offer  equally  desirable 
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material  in  exchange,  and  dwellers  in  unproductive  districts  must 
develop  what  special  resources  they  have. 

Phoenicia  is  chosen  as  a  dramatic  setting  for  this  period.  A 
study  is  made  of  the  sources  of  livelihood  of  a  people  who  had 
come  through  the  preceding  stages  of  evolution,  but  who  found 
themselves  between  forest-clad  mountains  and  the  sea,  on  land  in- 
capable of  supporting  flocks  or  agriculture. 

As  the  waterways  formed  the  simplest  and  most  natural  ar- 
teries of  ancient  trade,  this  naturally  led  to  voyages  of  discovery, 
and  the  probable  routes  of  the  early  merchant  venturers  are  traced 
on  globe  and  sand-table. 

In  continuing  the  era  of  discovery,  the  environment  of  the 
Norse  viking  is  studied  in  relation  to  its  effect  upon  the  life  of  the 
people.  Following  this,  a  brief  study  is  made  of  the  voyage  of 
Columbus  and  that  of  Henry  Hudson  in  the  Half-Moon,  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  each  was  seeking  a  short  route  to  India  for  trad- 
ing purposes. 

Early  local  history  begins  with  the  establishment  of  a  Dutch 
trading-post  on  Manhattan  Island.  The  arrival  of  Peter  Minuit 
and  the  band  of  colonists  makes  trade  possible  with  the  Indians, 
with  the  mother  country,  and  with  the  English  colonies.  The  work 
of  the  early  colonists :  building  of  the  fort,  dwellings,  storehouse, 
ships,  the  making  of  roads,  and  procuring  of  food,  is  studied  in 
detail,  comparison  being  made  between  the  methods  in  use  then 
and  now. 

Much  of  the  work  is  related  to  the  study  of  primitive  life  and 
geography.  Some  unrelated  work  in  cord,  basketry,  cardboard, 
and  sewing  is  also  introduced.  As  far  as  possible  the  work  is  done 
in  the  classroom  and  under  the  direction  of  the  grade  teacher. 

General  Constructive  Work. 

Work  out  trade  routes  on  sand  map,  representing  moun- 
tain ranges,  river  valleys,  and  sea. 

Build  galley  or  viking  ship. 

Make  in  clay  and  other  materials  caravan  traveling 
through  desert. 

In  developing  the  need  and  idea  of  money  and  exchange, 
make  simple  balances  of  wood,  and  money  of  sheet  lead. 

Make  bricks  in  moulds,  and  bake.  Build  house  with 
bricks  and  mortar,  possibly  of  Phoenician  or  Dutch  type. 
Bring  in  idea  of  working  to  reduced  scale. 
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Make  simple  pottery  forms  with  some  effort  to  secure 
pleasing  and  beautiful  shapes.  Ornament  with  color  and  in- 
cised bands. 

Make  hangings  with  outline  stitches. 

Make  wind  vane  and  instrument  to  measure  inclination 
of  sun. 

Cook  several  staple  articles  of  trade,  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa 
and  sugar. 

Cook  shellfish. 
Basketry. 

Make  simple  coiled  baskets  of  raffia  and  grasses. 
Cardboard. 

Make  and  decorate  trays,  boxes,  picture  frame  and  candle 
shade. 
Sezving. 

Simple  cross  stitch  embroidery,  on  coarse  materials. 
Make  penwipers  and  bags.  For  Christmas  make  bag,  basket, 
picture  frame  or  candle  shade. 

Art 

1.  Representation. 

Flowers,  fruit,  sprays.  Sketches  of  pose  in  Greek  cos- 
tume. Galleys,  and  other  motives  connected  with  period  of 
early  trade  and  discovery. 

Medium :  brush  and  ink,  pencil,  color  —  hues,  neutrali- 
zation. 

Principles :  action  in  animals,  and  in  plant  growth ; 
placing,  influence  of  enclosing  form. 

2.  Design. 

Simple  poetry  forms.     Incised  band  designs. 
Design  figures  for  painting  on  pottery. 
Principles:  consistent  variation  in  spots,  lines  (length), 
movement  (opposition),  balance  (bisymmetry). 

3.  Picture  Study. 

The  Divine  Shepherd,  Murillo.  The  Sick  Monkey, 
Landseer. 

Physical  Training 

Free  Exercises.  —  Slow  movements  that  involve  large  groups  of 

trunk,  arm,  and  leg  muscles. 
Hand  Apparatus.  —  Musical  dumb-bells ;  bean  bags. 
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Heavy  Apparatus.  —  Flying  rings.    Repetition  of  work  in  Grades 

I  and  II.    The  child  learns  to  start  the  swing. 
Climbing  Ladder.  —  No  formal  work. 

Running  Jump.  —  Straightforward  jump;  without  spring  board. 
Balance  Beams.  —  Four   in   use   simultaneously ;   leg  extension ; 

knee  raising;  touch  step. 
Dancing  Steps.  —  Running,  skipping,  hopping,  and  leg  extension, 

gallop  step,  follow  step,  polka  step,  "  Amsterdam  dance." 
Games.  — "Dodge  ball,"  "Touch  ball,"  "Circle  ball,"  "Three 

deep,"  "  Beetle  goes  round,"  "  Relay  bean  bag  race." 

Music 

This  grade  represents  the  transition  period  from  the  emo- 
tional and  natural  uses  of  music  to  its  more  formal  presentation, 
process  and  experiment  giving  way  to  formal  knowledge.  This 
brings  a  definite  change  from  ear  to  eye,  from  rote  tQ  sight-sing- 
ing, the  recognition  of  previously  gained  impressions  of  pitch  and 
rhythm  in  their  printed  and  recorded  forms. 

Songs  for  the  Year.  —  Songs  of  Nature  and  seasons,  spider, 
owl,  "  Cuckoo  clock,"  patriotic  hymn,  "  Harvest  Home,"  and 
hymns,  Christmas  carols  and  winter  songs.  In  connection  with 
trade  and  transportation,  poems  and  songs  of  Vikings  and  Norse- 
men, boat  and  sea  songs,  accompanying  rhythmic  plays  and  games, 
fairy  stories  illustrated  by  piano,  voice,  and  action.  In  connection 
with  interpretation,  breathing  and  vowel  exercises. 

Pitch.  —  Greater  familiarity  with  tones  of  key,  grouping  of 
tones  in  phrases  of  motion  and  rest,  study  of  cadence. 

Introduction  to  Books.  —  Ideas  of  tonality  and  rhythm  worked 
out  in  previous  grade  now  related  to  printed  page;  pitch,  key, 
rhythm,  recognized  in  notation  and  staff.  This  study  is  carried 
forward  from  general  observation  of  material,  position  of  notes 
upon  the  staff,  time,  measure,  pulse  groupings  and  divisions, 
comparing  and  contrasting  passages,  placing  key,  writing  from 
dictation. 

Rhythm.  —  Continued  defining  of  stress  and  duration  in  rela- 
tion to  value  of  notes  and  measures.  Study  of  metrical  grouping 
of  words  and  rhymes  in  connection  with  rhythmic  notation  in 
music.  Original  rhymes,  couplets  and  quatrains  made  on  school 
subjects.     Books  used,  Primer  of  Alodern  Music  Series. 
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GRADE    IV 

English 

Literature. 

Water  Babies    (Kingsley). 

King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin). 

Beasts  of  the  Field  (Long). 

The  Bell  of  Atri  (Longfellow). 

Birds  of  Killingworth   (Longfellow). 
Supplementary 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott). 

Jungle  Book  (Kipling). 

Grandfather's  Chair  (Hawthorne). 

School  Poetry  Book  (Penniman). 

Diddy,  Dumps  and  Tot. 

Selected  Poetry. 

Stories  of  Birds  and  Beasts  (Wright). 
Dictation. 
Composition.  —  (Oral  composition  to  precede  written.) 

1.  Reproduction  of  simple  narratives  from  lessons  and 
from  ordinary  experiences. 

2.  Letter  writing. 

3.  Use  of  outlines  to  secure  coherence. 

4.  Practice  in  saying  things  in  different  ways. 
Sentence  Study. 

1.  Practice  in  making  easy  sentences,  declarative, 
interrogatory,  imperative,  and  exclamatory.  Practice  in 
changing  from  one  form  to  another. 

2.  Filling  in  blanks  in  sentences  with  omitted  words, 
especially  with  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs.  (Names  of 
these  not  given.) 

3.  Practice  in  identifying  and  supplying  whole  subject 
and  whole  predicate  (names  given).  Children  taught  to 
apply  this  test  to  their  sentences  in  composition. 

Forms. 

1.  Review  work  of  Grade  III. 

2.  List  of  abbreviations  extended. 

3.  Quotations,  divided  and  undivided. 

4.  Apostrophe,  in  possessives  and  omissions. 

5.  Plurals,  usual  and  unusual  words  in  common  use. 
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6.  Diacritical  marks.    Use  of  dictionary. 

7.  Spelling.     Systematic  drill,  mainly  written.     A  few 
of  the  simpler  rules  given. 

Meaning  and  Use  of  Words. 

1.  Common  synonyms  and  homonyms. 

2.  Drill  in  words  commonly  confused :  lie  and  lay,  sit 
and  set,  shall  and  will. 

3.  Other  common  errors  of  speech  noted,  when  neces- 
sary. 

Daily  Instruction  in  Penmanship. 
Memorising  Good  Literature. 

Mathematics 

Special    work:      Multiplication    and    division;     multipliers   and   divisors, 
three  orders;  integers,  common  fractions,  and  decimals  related 

Multiplication  and  Division.  —  Oral:  Multiplication  tables 
through  12X12;  multiplication  of  any  two  numbers  whose 
product  is  less  than  50;  separation  of  numbers  less  than  50  into 
two  factors.  Rapid  drill  as  in  preceding  grades.  Written:  Mul- 
tipliers and  divisors  of  three  orders.    Special  attention  to  proofs. 

Addition  and  Subtraction.  —  Oral:  Rapid  drill  (see  third 
grade)  ;  sum  and  difference  of  two  numbers  of  two  orders,  e.  g., 
2S>-\-35-  28,  58,  63;  95  —  66:  95,  35,  29.  Written:  Special 
attention  to  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Fractions.  —  Fractions  classified,  and  terms  defined.  Special 
attention  to  business  fractions:  J^,  ys,  Yz,  %,  ^,  Ys,  ^,  ^,  Ys, 
Y(>>  Ve,  Y&>  H>  Ys'  Vs)  operations  on  multiples  of  the  denominators 
within  100.  Written:  Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions 
whose  least  common  denominators  may  be  found  by  inspection ; 
the  same  of  mixed  numbers.  Multiplication  of  an  integer  by  a 
mixed  number  containing  one  of  the  business  fractions.  Easy 
fractions  reduced  to  lowest  terms. 

Counting.  —  By  ii's  to  132,  by  12's  to  144,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  multiplication  tables ;  also  rapid  drill  with  numbers  under 
10  to  about  100,  beginning  with  i,  2,  3,  and  so  on. 

Notation  and  Numeration. — Integers:  By  orders  to  a 
thousand  —  units,  tens,  hundreds ;  by  periods  beyond  a  thousand 
—  units,  thousands,  millions,  billions.  No  number  names  beyond 
billions.  Relation  of  orders,  and  of  periods.  Decimals:  Prin- 
ciples of  the  decimal  notation  extended  to  the  right  of  units,  based 
on  the  writing  of  U.  S.  money.    Relation  to  common  fractions. 
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Integers.  —  Oral:  Rapid  drill  in  the  four  operations  as  in 
the  preceding  grades.  Written:  The  four  operations  continually- 
reviewed. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons.  —  Mile  ;  distance  between 
a  few  well-known  places  in  the  city ;  dimensions  of  city  lots.  Plots 
of  land  cut  up  into  building  lots  of  definite  dimensions ;  cost  of 
fencing ;  value  of  each  lot  from  value  of  the  whole ;  simple  exer- 
cises pertaining  to  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land,  and  selling  by 
lots.  Long  measure,  square  measure,  cubic  measure ;  tables  de- 
veloped, e.  g.,  square  inch  and  square  foot  compared,  and  then 
memorized.  Lengths  and  areas  as  in  Grade  III ;  volumes  of 
rectangular  solids  by  taking  the  number  of  cubic  units  in  one  row 
or  one  layer  as  the  multiplicand ;  dimensions  of  room,  area  of 
floor,  contents  of  room  estimated,  and  then  measured;  similar 
exercises  with  boxes ;  diagrams  drawn  to  scale  to  represent  areas ; 
rectangles  separated  into  equal  parts,  and  easy  fractions  of  them 
compared,  to  find  how  much  greater  one  is  than  the  other. 
Lengths  measured  to  the  half-inch,  fourth-inch,  eighth-inch. 
United  States  money,  time,  weight  (avoir.).  Rectangle  separated 
into  eight  equal  parts ;  3^,  J^^  ^^'^  }i  compared  to  find  how  many 
times  ^2  contains  each  of  the  others ;  what  part  of  ^  is  j^  ?  ^  ? 
what  part  of  ^  is  ^  ?  Also  other  fractions  in  series. 

Problems.  —  Finding  a  quantity  when  a  fractional  part  of  it 
is  given,  occasionally  illustrated  by  drawings,  and  by  objects. 
Concrete  problems  in  the  work  of  the  grade;  finding  what  part 
one  number  is  of  another.  Bills  made  out  and  receipted ;  the 
model  should  have  date,  name,  address,  and  business  of  the  maker 
and  name  and  address  of  the  debtor.  Problems  may  involve 
more  than  one  operation ;  explanations  of  processes  may  be  re- 
quired; operations  may  be  indicated  by  signs.  Information 
groups  of  problems  as  in  preceding  grades. 

Denominate  numbers.  —  Reductions  limited  to  two  opera- 
tions. 

Geography 

North  America 

Position  of  North  America  and  the  United  States  in  the 
heat  belts.  Climate  of  the  growing  season  in  the  several  heat 
belts.  Position  of  North  America  as  related  to  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  and  to  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
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The  larger  physical  features  of  North  America ;  i.  e.,  Atlantic 
Slope,  Appalachian  Highland,  Central  Plain,  Cordilleran  High- 
land and  Western  Coast.  Direction  of  flow  and  relative  im- 
portance of  the  chief  streams. 

United  States  by  political  divisions,  each  division  to  be  studied 
as  to  the  occupations  of  the  people  in  general,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  outline : 

New  England.  —  Surface  and  drainage ;  summer  and  winter 
climate ;  manufacturing  as  dependent  upon  water  power,  climate, 
raw  materials,  and  markets ;  agriculture  and  dairying,  character 
and  relative  importance ;  lumbering,  distribution,  relation  to 
rivers  and  climate ;  quarrying,  distribution  and  character ;  com- 
merce and  commercial  cities;  scenery.  In  each  industry  chief 
centers  are  studied  and  located,  and  relation  to  other  industries 
emphasized. 

Similar  treatment  of  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic  States, 
Northern  and  Southern  Mississippi  Valley  States,  Plateau  States, 
Pacific  Coast  States,  in  which  the  relations  between  areas 
commercially  and  industrially  are  emphasized. 

Observational  work  on  weather,  sun's  position,  etc.,  to  be 
carried  on  for  at  least  three  months  during  the  year,  so  as  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  later  study  of  the  weather  and  climate. 

History 

In  this  grade  again  history  and  geography  work  ate 
combined.  The  previous  years  have  given  some  general  notions 
of  the  dependence  of  the  human  race  upon  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing,  and  the  development  of  human  life  produced  by  the 
changing  and  varied  methods  of  satisfying  these  most  fundamen- 
tal necessities.  Some  crude  ideas  of  the  simplest  forms  of  organi- 
zation have  been  developed,  and  organization  has  been  shown  to 
be  the  outgrowth  of  economic,  industrial,  and  social  processes. 
The  growth  of  rights  and  customs  into  law,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  legislative  bodies  of  some  description,  have  been 
traced  to  human  necessity.  These  general  concepts  upon  which 
all  historical  thinking  rests  —  organization,  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
law,  property,  rights,  and  customs  —  have  been  developed. 

The  idea  of  personality,  from  which  children  gain  some  of 
their  most  real  and  lasting  ideals,  has  received  emphasis  through 
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biographies,  such  as  those  of  Ab,  David,  Stuyvesant,  etc.  The 
history  in  this  grade  is  biographical  in  character,  and  is  explan- 
atory of  the  conditions  which  have  been  characteristic  of  a  dis- 
trict or  section.  It  gives  a  pictorial  view  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  history  of  North  America  without  any  attempt  to 
follow  a  chronological  order.  The  biographies  chosen  are  those 
of  representative  men  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  life 
of  which  they  were  a  part  and  are  a  type;  of  men  of  action  and 
accomplishment,  though  by  no  means  always  of  war,  such  as 
Winthrop,  Bradford,  Williams,  Stuyvesant,  Smith,  Boone,  Wash- 
ington, Clark,  Astor  and  others.  The  work  is  of  necessity  largely 
given  to  the  students  b}^  the  teacher,  since  no  text  of  this  de- 
scription is  available.  Reference  books  are  used  wherever  possible. 
Brief  outlines  of  the  work  are  made  by  the  children,  and  outlines 
indicating  the  chief  points  in  the  work  covered  are  given  them  by 
the  teacher,  so  that  they  have  in  written  form  the  means  of  ready- 
and  rapid  review. 

Nature  Study 

1.  Garden  Work.  —  In  Autumn:  (a)  Complete  studies  of 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  millet,  sown  in  autumn  and  spring  of 
third  year.  (Samples  of  these  plants  which  mature  in  summer 
will  be  preserved.)  Relate  to  the  industrial  geography  of  this 
grade,  {h)  Complete  studies  of  life  histories  of  biennials  (beet, 
parsnip,  carrot,  cabbage)  raised  from  seed  sown  in  spring  of  sec- 
ond year. 

2.  Greenhouse  Work.  —  (a)  Experiments  with  soil  to  de- 
termine relation  to  plant- foods  and  water.  (&)  Experiments  to 
show  effect  of  light,  heat,  air,  water,  and  food  upon  growth  of 
plants,  (c)  Food-storage  experiments  with  roots,  stems,  bulbs 
and  seedlings,  {d)  Experiments  with  pollination  of  squash  and 
cucumber. 

3.  In  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  make  occasional  visits  to 
garden  and  greenhouse  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to 
certain  plants  grown  there  by  other  classes  or  by  the  gardener. 
This  will  help  to  review  previous  lessons  and  extend  acquaintance 
and  interest  to  many  plants  not  directly  mentioned  in  the  outline 
for  nature  studies. 

4.  Animal  Studies.  —  Aquaria  and  vivaria  in  schoolroom  for 
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occasional  observation,  and  study  of  animals  mentioned  in  reading. 
If  possible,  make  visits  to  aquarium  in  Battery  Park  to  observe 
the  fishes,  and  to  Zoological  Park  to  direct  attention  to  the  more 
prominent  wild  mammals,  their  characteristics,  adaptations,  and 
geographical  distribution. 

Hand  Work 

Differentiation  of  course  of  study  becomes  marked.  Hand 
work  related  mainly  to  domestic  occupations  of  the  Colonial  period. 
Work  done  in  special  room,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher 
of  hand  work. 

Prepare  vegetable  dyes  and  dye  wools  for  weaving. 

Make  loom  with  beams  arranged  for  continuous  warp 
and  with  solid  heddle  and  perhaps  simple  form  of  temple. 
Design  and  weave  all-over  pattern  of  single  line  arrangement. 
Sew  individual  pieces  together  to  form  table  cover. 

Study  and  design  check  and  plaid  patterns. 

Model  bean  pots,  pitchers  and  other  kitchen  ware. 

Make  baskets  with  raffia  and  native  grasses.  Aim  at 
design  and  control  of  form.  Work  out  band  decoration  in 
color. 

Work  up  specimens  of  white  pine,  oak  and  sugar  maple 
obtained  from  branches,  and  discuss  for  what  purposes  each 
wood  might  be  used. 

Build  small  log  house  or  block  house. 

Erect  small  furnace  of  brick  in  foundry.  Melt  lead  in 
furnace  and  cast  in  impression  made  in  sand. 

Build  small  fireplace  of  moulded  brick  and  mortar.  IMake 
and  place  crane  and  andirons  of  strip  iron. 

Boil  down  syrup  for  maple  sugar. 

Bake  beans,  brown  bread,  and  Indian  pudding  illustrating 
old  methods  of  cooking  in  brick  ovens. 

Make  cardboard  or  raffia  picture  frame,  calendar  mount, 
box  or  basket  for  Christmas  work. 

Art 

I.     Representation. 

Sprays,  flowers,  nuts,  etc.  (broad  treatment,  three  and 
four  tones). 
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Note  growth,  action.  Posed  figure.  Motives  in  connec- 
tion with  Colonial  period,  spinning  wheel,  etc. 

Medium :  black  and  white,  color.  Scale  of  five  tones  of 
gray.  Neutralization  through  complements;  primaries  and 
binaries. 

Principles:  proportion,  action.  Foreshortened  circles. 
Placing  (divided  background). 

2.  Design. 

Invent  all-over  patterns,  single  line  arrangement,  for 
weaving.  Check  and  plaid  patterns.  Baskets  for  native 
grass  weaving,  with  band  decoration. 

Principles:  consistent  variation  in  spot  (form,  size, 
color),  movement,  simple  rhythm  (lines),  repetition  of  spot. 
Balance  (bisymmetry,  simple  size  balance).  Emphasis  (size, 
color,  intensity). 

3.  Picture  Study. 

Children  of  the  Shell,  Murillo.     First  Step,  Millet. 

Physical  Training 

Free  Exercises.  —  Movements  that  involve  smaller  groups  of 
arm,  trunk,  and  leg  muscles. 

Hand  Apparatus.  —  Dumb-bells  (wooden),  bean  bags. 

Heavy  Apparatus.  —  Flying  rings  (Repetition  of  work  in 
Grade  III).  Vibration  of  body  and  feet  in  rings.  Vibration  of 
body  while  swinging. 

Climbing  Ladders.  —  Alternate  hand  and  foot. 

Running  Jump.  —  Straightforward  jump  (without  spring 
board). 

Climbing  Ropes.  —  i.  Flanging  and  preliminary  movements, 
2.    Informal  climbing. 

Balance  Beams.  —  Knee  flexion  and  extension,  leg  extension 
forward  and  backward  with  body  bending,  polka  step. 

Dancing  Steps.  —  Galop  step,  polka  step,  heel  and  toe  polka 
step,  minuet,  schottische  step. 

Games.  — "  Preliminary  bean  bag,"  "  Center  stride  ball," 
"  Medicine  ball,"  "  Dodge  ball,"  relay  races,  practice  for  basket 
ball,  tossing  and  catching. 
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Music 

More  definite  analysis  of  the  elements  of  music  in  relation  to 
sight  reading.  Musical  analysis  carried  forward  by  means  of 
song  study. 

Songs  for  the  Year. — Songs  of  nature  and  seasons,  festival 
songs,  songs  correlated  with  literature  (Water  Babies),  Scotch 
historic  songs,  colonial  and  plantation  songs.  In  connection  with 
song  interpretation,  breathing  exercises,  study  of  words,  vowel 
and  consonant  sounds. 

Study  of  Music  Structure.  —  Experiment  and  practice  in 
adapting  the  scale  to  the  fixed  pitch ;  relation  to  the  staff  by  means 
of  sliding  scale  and  chart.  Making  grand  staff,  learning  fixed 
pitch  names  and  their  uses,  discovery  of  sharps  and  flats,  and 
reasons  for  using  them.  Practice  in  writing  in  different  keys, 
adjusting  with  sharps  and  flats,  finally  placing  in  signature,  use  of 
chromatics  as  color  tones  in  song,  study  of  same  from  chart  and 
in  connection  with  songs. 

Rhythm.  —  Study  of  rhythm  with  reference  to  subdivision  of 
pulses  and  rests. 

This  work  is  carried  forward  in  connection  with  First  Book, 
Modern  Music  Series.  Beginning  of  simple  two-part  singing  in 
imitative  passages  and  canons. 

GRADE   V 

English 
Literature. 

Wonder  Book  (Hawthorne). 

Tanglewood  Tales  (Hawthorne). 

Odyssey   (Selections  from  Palmer's  translation). 

Snowbound  (Whittier). 

Building  of  the  Ship  (Longfellow). 

King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Longfellow). 

Pegasus  in  Pound  (Longfellow). 

Emperor's  Bird  Nest  (Longfellow). 

Heroic  Ballads  (Montgomery). 

Supplementary 

Snow  Image  (Hawthorne). 

The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne). 
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School  Poetry  Book  (Penniman). 
Macaulay's  Lays. 

Ulysses  among  Phseacians  (Bryant). 
Language  Work. 

1.  Spelling,  from  text-book,  and  in  other  school  work. 
Use  of  dictionary.     Diacritical  marks. 

2.  Abbreviations.  Names  of  states  and  countries ;  let- 
ters ;  measurements :  lb.,  bu.,  pt.,  qt.,  cqt.,  ft.,  yd.,  in.,  hhd., 
sq.,  cu. ;  prefixes  and  suffixes ;  apostrophe  in  contractions  and 
signs  of  possessive. 

3.  Synonyms  and  homonyms;  prefixes  and  suffixes; 
plurals  formed  by  adding  .?  and  es,  and  those  that  are  usual 
and  unusual. 

Definite  Instruction  in  Penmanship. 
Composition. 

1.  Letter  writing,  social. 

2.  Dictation  (given  an  important  place). 

3.  Outlines.  Arrangement  of  material  in  composition; 
paragraphs,  considered  as  divisions  in  the  outlines. 

4.  Reproduction  of  stories,  of  lessons,  etc. 

5.  Stories  from  pictures ;  accounts  of  scenes  or  incidents 
from  daily  life. 

6.  Study  of  the  sentence  (especially  practice  in  saying 
things  in  different  ways). 

7.  Punctuation.  Review  of  previous  work;  use  of 
comma  after  person  addressed,  in  series,  after  yes  and  no,  and 
in  quotations ;  hyphen. 

Memorising  Good  Literature. 
Grammar. 

1.  Sentence  learned  as  consisting  of  parts;  subject  and 
predicate.     Kinds  of  sentences ;  assertive,  imperative,  etc. 

2.  Nouns  (common  and  proper)  and  verbs  identified; 
pronouns  identified. 

Mathematics 

Special  work:     Common  fractions,  decimals,  and  percentage 

Review  briefly  the  work  of  the  preceding  grades. 

Common  Fractions.  —  Oral:  Special  attention  to  business 
fractions;  e.  g.,  cost  of  articles  at  125^ c.  (J^),  at  i6^c.  {Yd),  at 
33Mc.  (3^),  at  $1.12^,  at  $1.16^,  at  ^i-ZZYz-     Written:    Easy 
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fractions.  Least  common  multiple  developed  and  applied  in  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  of  common  fractions ;  cancellation  developed 
and  applied  in  the  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions.  Defi- 
nitions reviewed.  Easy  common  and  decimal  fractions  of  denomi- 
nate numbers  reduced  to  higher  or  lower  denominations. 

Decimals.  —  Written:  Numbers  containing  three  decimal 
orders ;  addition  and  subtraction ;  multiplication  and  division  by 
integers.  Reduction  of  decimals  to  common  fractions,  and  of 
common  fractions  to  decimals.  The  four  operations  reviewed; 
decimal  equivalents  of  the  business  fractions  (see  Grade  IV) 
found.  Oral:  The  equivalents  of  the  business  fractions  memo- 
rized; simple  applications  to  multiplication,  e.g.,  .Sy}^  of  16? 
•Syyi  equals  %,  %  of  16  equals  14. 

Percentage.  —  Oral:  Definitions.  The  per  cent  equivalents 
of  the  business  fractions  found  and  memorized ;  simple  applica- 
tions ;  the  three  cases  —  finding  a  part  of  a  number,  finding  a 
number  when  a  part  is  given,  finding  what  part  one  number  is  of 
another  —  briefly  introduced  by  comparison  with  fractional  exer- 
cises; commercial  discount.  Written:  The  per  cent  equivalents 
of  the  business  fractions,  simple  applications.  Very  simple  prob- 
lems in  the  three  cases ;  commercial  discount. 

Denominate  Numbers.  —  Drill  and  review  of  all  tables. 
Reduction;  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 
Operations  limited  to  two  and  three  successive  denominate  units. 
Measurements  and  Comparisons.  —  Circular  measure,  time, 
liquid,  dry.  Circle  divided  by  diameters  into  four  equal  parts; 
area  and  angles  of  90°  ;  perpendicular  lines ;  right  angles.  Dozen, 
gross,  great  gross,  quire,  considered  and  applied.  Score  defined. 
Area  of  right  triangles  shown  by  paper  cutting;  rectangles 
reviewed.  Lines,  rectangles,  or  circles  separated  into  equal  parts 
to  demonstrate  the  following  principles ;  multiplying  the  numerator 
of  a  fraction ;  multiplying  the  denominator ;  dividing  the  numera- 
tor ;  dividing  the  denominator. 

Problems.  —  Finding  a  quantity  when  a  part  is  given  ;  finding 
what  part  one  quantity  is  of  another.  Concrete  problems  in  all 
work  of  the  grade,  including  the  finding  of  areas  of  rectangles. 
Practical  problems  with  all  tables  in  denominate  numbers,  and  in 
percentage,  including  problems  to  find  the  gain  or  loss  in  buying 
in  one  denomination  and  selling  in  another.  Problems  may  involve 
more   than   one   operation ;    explanations   of    processes    may   be 
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required ;  operations  may  be  indicated  by  signs.  Bills  as  in  Grade 
IV;  the  terms  debtor  and  creditor  properly  used  and  defined. 
Information  groups  of  problems,  as  those  bearing  on  our  country's 
resources  (food  and  clothing). 

Geography 

Europe  and  Asia 

Treatment  similar  to  that  in  Grade  IV  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  Bel- 
gium, The  Netherlands,  Denmark,  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula, 
Austria-Hungary,  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Russia  and  Northern 
Asia,  India,  Indo-China,  the  Chinese  Empire  and  Japan.  Each 
country  to  be  studied  as  to 

1.  Location. 

2.  Larger  physical  conditions. 

3.  Special  industrial  features  and  conditions. 

4.  Relations  in  commerce. 

5.  Peoples  and  national  characteristics. 
Observational  work  of  the  previous  grade  to  be  continued. 

History 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  this  grade  is  to  give  the  pupils 
some  knowledge  of  the  most  important  and  characteristic  deeds 
and  ideals  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  topics  chosen  for 
study  are  of  a  nature  such  that  children  can  and  do  think  about 
them ;  they  are  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  they  are  characteristic  of  the  things  which  occupied  the 
time,  thought,  and  resources  of  these  peoples ;  they  show  a  crude 
people  growing  less  crude,  institutions  arising  to  meet  recognized 
needs,  and  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  and  the  legal  side  of 
life. 

The  topics  chosen  for  study  are  intended  to  place  emphasis 
upon  those  elements  and  factors  of  life  which  were  most  character- 
istic of  the  life  of  each  people,  and  which  became  permanent 
contributions  to  the  world's  civilization.  In  Greek  history  the 
aesthetic,  intellectual,  and  literary  side  of  life  receives  emphasis ;  in 
Roman,  the  governmental  and  legal.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  try 
to  find  out  the  Greek  and  Roman  ways  of  doing  things  and  of 
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thinking  about  things,  to  see  the  different  things  that  occupied 
their  attention,  and  to  contrast  these  with  our  own.  Thus  they 
come  to  see  that  historic  hfe  and  present  life  are  parts  of  the  same 
whole,  that  they  are  debtors  to  these  their  fellows  who  lived 
long  ago. 

The  biographical  element  remains  a  strong  feature  of  the 
work,  although  the  point  of  view  chosen  is  that  of  the  entire 
people.  The  end  sought  is  an  appreciation  for  and  sympathy  with 
these  peoples,  their  ideas  and  ideals,  their  purposes  and  difficulties. 

A  part  of  the  training  given  in  this  year  is  in  the  use  of  a 
text-book  and  simple  outlines  for  class  use,  ability  being  gained  to 
read  and  report  on  references  selected  by  teacher.  The  method  of 
frequent  reviews  of  the  work  covered  in  a  period  of  two  weeks 
or  more  and  daily  reviews  of  any  topic  having  a  bearing  on  the 
lesson,  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  retaining  in  mind  that  which 
has  been  fully  treated  in  class,  and  fastens  the  great  essentials  in 
memory.  The  lantern  and  photograph  furnish  material  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  artistic  side  of  life. 

The  topics  chosen  are:  what  the  Greeks  thought  of  their 
origin  and  early  history  before  the  time  of  Homer;  Homer  and 
the  Greeks  of  his  time;  what  people  to-day  think  of  the  early 
history  of  Greeks;  Lycurgus  and  the  Spartans;  Solon  and  the 
Athenians;  the  bonds  which  held  the  Greeks  together;  the  union 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  attempt  to  beat  off  Persians  and  Carthagin- 
ians ;  the  return  of  the  Greeks  to  normal  life  after  the  war ;  Pericles' 
attempt  to  make  Athens  first  in  Greece;  the  struggle  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  for  supremacy;  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand into  Persia;  conquest  of  Greece  by  Macedon;  the  spread  of 
Greek  civilization  over  the  East;  the  parts  of  Greek  life  which 
have  remained;  the  modern  Greek;  what  the  Romans  thought  of 
their  early  history  and  origin;  how  Rome  became  mistress  of 
Latium;  extension  of  Roman  power  over  Italy;  the  conquest  of 
the  world;  the  period  of  internal  disorder  and  revolution;  the 
growth  of  an  empire ;  the  adoption  of  Christianity ;  the  permanent 
contributions  of  Rome  to  the  world's  civilization;  the  modern 
Roman. 

Nature  Study 

I.  Trees. — Autumn,  winter,  spring:  (a)  Study  of  a 
mixed  deciduous  forest  (New  Jersey,  north  part  of  Central  Park, 
Fort  Washington  Park  and  Riverside  Park).     Some  of  the  com- 
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mon  forest  trees  are  studied  in  lower  grades,  but  here  it  should  be 
the  aim  to  put  the  pupils  into  touch  with  a  forest  as  a  whole,  made 
up  of  many  kinds  of  trees.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
native  trees  common  in  deciduous  forests  and  which  are  of  impor- 
tance to  man  —  for  example,  the  oak,  maple,  chestnut,  sweet  gum, 
sycamore,  beech,  birch,  linden,  hickory.  Study  oaks  first  in 
autumn  as  a  distinct  kind  (genus)  of  tree,  then  distinguish  between 
at  least  three  important  species  of  oaks ;  then  give  attention  to  other 
trees  common  in  the  woods  examined.  Differences  between 
species  are  as  a  rule  too  difficult  and  are  not  important  for  ele- 
mentary school  work.  Study  the  striking  characteristics  of  the 
trees  —  size,  branching,  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits  —  as  they 
have  an  obvious  relation  to  the  life  of  the  trees,  to  their  use  to  man, 
and  to  identification.  Use  of  the  forest.  Value  and  characteris- 
tics of  various  kinds  of  woods;  other  products  (turpentine,  resin, 
sugar);  trees  as  protective  cover  of  soil;  effect  upon  climate, 
protection  to  wild  animals  and  plants,  aesthetic  value. 

(b)  Elementary  principles  of  forestry  —  requirements  of 
trees  determining  growth  and  distribution.  The  reproduction  of 
trees  —  how  the  forest  begins  and  starts  new  growth  (based  upon 
pupils'  earlier  work  in  starting  forest  seedlings  and  on  observa- 
tions in  woods),  methods  of  distribution  of  seeds.  Enemies  of 
forests  —  man,  fire,  grazing  animals,  insects,  wind,  snow.  Care 
of  forests. 

(c)  Orchard  and  ornamental  trees.  In  later  years  apple, 
peach  and  other  trees  grown  from  seeds  planted  in  earlier  grades 
will  be  used  to  illustrate  methods  of  growing  trees,  grafting, 
pruning,  protection  from  insects.  In  1904  and  1905  this  class  will 
set  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  in  the  school  garden  and  these  may 
be  available  for  studies  in  coming  years. 

2.  Birds.  —  Autumn,  winter  and  spring  —  parallel  with 
studies  of  trees,  (a)  Study  living  and  mounted  birds  in  school- 
room in  order  to  give  acquaintance  with  general  form,  parts  and 
uses  of  the  body,  (b)  Field  studies  of  common  birds  —  identifi- 
cation, movements,  migration,  food,  records  of  observations. 
Individual  work  should  be  stimulated,  (c)  Studies  of  habits  of 
young  chicks  and  ducks,  (d)  If  possible,  class  should  visit 
Zoological  Park  to  observe  some  of  the  striking  modifications  of 
birds  in  adaptation  to  habits  of  life,  (e)  Economic  relations  of 
some  common  birds ;  value  of  our  domesticated  birds ;  bird  pro- 
tection by  special  societies  and  laws ;  birds  for  decoration. 
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3.  Aqiiaria  and  Vivaria.  —  Ants,  slugs,  snails,  meal-worms, 
isopods  and  myriopods.  These  will  be  kept  in  the  school,  not  as  a 
basis  for  a  series  of  formal  lessons,  but  for  frequent  observations 
and  occasional  brief  lessons  designated  to  set  new  problems  and 
stimulate  the  pupils  to  observe. 

4.  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  —  No  definite  work  is  planned 
for  this  and  later  grades,  but  the  interest  of  pupils  should  be  kept 
up  by  occasional  visits  of  classes. 

Hand  Work 

Extension  of  domestic  or  house  industries  into  art  handicrafts 
as  related  to  present  social  needs.  Work  done  in  special  room  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  hand  work. 

Basketry. 

Coiled  and  woven  baskets  with  two  colors  arranged  for 
band  and  spot  effects. 

Embroidery. 

Bags  decorated  in  applique,  and  simple  cross-stitches. 
Study  flax.     Weave  piece  of  coarse  linen. 

Pottery. 

Forms  studied  for  fineness  of  outline  with  suggestions 
from  the  Greek.  Rectangular  outline  used  as  basis  of  design. 
Pieces  decorated  with  line,  spot  or  band  design  incised  and 
colored. 

Metal  Work. 

Teapot  stand  made  of  strip  iron.  Units  of  form  defined. 
Position  of  connecting  lines  made  a  problem  with  the  class. 

Candlestick;  motive  of  straight  lines  given;  proportion 
made  problem  for  class. 

Shade  made  of  thin  sheet  copper ;  design  on  background 
perforated  with  wire  nail. 

Woodwork. 

Match  striker  of  thin  wood  of  rectangular  outline  with 
rectangular  pieces  of  sandpaper  mounted  in  axis ;  decorate 
with  grooved  lines,  colored  to  form  a  band. 

Calendar  mount.  Use  rectangle  as  basis  of  outline. 
Modify  corners,  aiming  at  harmony  and  fineness  of  propor- 
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tion.  Break  surface  by  solid  or  broken  band  in  harmony 
with  outline. 

Pin  cushion.  Circular  outline;  design  spot  decoration 
for  center ;  execute  in  color  and  outline. 

Picture  frame.  Use  rectangle  as  basis  of  outline;  plan 
size  and  form  of  opening ;  modify  outline  and  decorate  surface 
with  design. 

Box  for  studs.  Make  box  of  thin  wood  sides  with  pro- 
jecting top  and  bottom ;  decorate  top  with  band  and  spot  in 
center ;  execute  with  grooved  or  burned  line  and  color. 

Make  calendar  mount  or  picture  frame  of  wood.  Piece 
of  pottery  or  a  basket  for  Christmas  work. 

Art 

1.  Representation. 

Flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  (Hmited  tones)  ;  certain 
lessons  given  from  nature  study  point  of  view ;  details  and 
growth  closely  studied.  Motives  in  connection  with  domestic 
industries. 

Medium :  Pencil,  brush,  color.  Scale  of  five  primaries ; 
neutralization  of  hues  by  complements. 

Principles:  proportion  (pencil  measurement  introduced). 
Foreshortened  curve  lines  (leaves)  and  straight  line  figures 
(including  type  forms).  Characteristics  of  structure  and 
action. 

2.  Design. 

Band  decoration  and  spot  effects  for  basket  weaving. 
Pottery,  outline  and  mass,  preparatory  to  modeling  and  firing, 
using  all-over  glaze  with  ornament  in  another  color.  Teapot 
stand ;  candlestick  in  straight  lines.  Shade  for  same  in  sheet 
copper.     Other  problems. 

Principles:  consistent  variation,  forms,  sizes  (Greek 
ideal),  movement  —  rhythms  of  spot  and  line  ;  opposition,  line 
(force).  Balance,  sizes  and  tones  (repetition).  Emphasis 
through  position  and  size. 

3.  Picture  Study. 

A  Reading  from  Homer,  Alma  Tadema. 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Murillo. 
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Physical  Training 

Free  Exercises.  —  Movements  that  involve  the  smaller  groups 
of  arm,  trunk,  and  leg  muscles. 

Hand  Apparatus.  —  Dumb-bells  (wooden),  bean  bags,  wands. 

Heavy  Apparatus.  —  Plying  rings ;  repetition  of  work  in  the 
four  lower  grades ;  swinging  and  twisting  of  body  on  swing. 

Climbing  Ladder.  —  Alternate  hand  and  foot ;  same  hand  and 
foot. 

Running  Jump.  —  Straightforward  jump  (without  spring 
board)  ;  attention  to  form  rather  than  height. 

Climbing  Ropes.  —  Hanging  with  leg  movements,  formal 
climbing. 

Balance  Beams.  —  Previous  steps  taken  alone. 

Dancing  Steps.  —  Running,  skipping,  hopping,  galop  step, 
polka  —  heel  and  toe,  minuet,  schottische ;  executed  in  couples  and 
fours;  polka  series  (solo  dance). 

Games.  —  "  Bean  bag  drill,"  "  Center  stride  ball,"  "  Curtain 
ball";  "one-legged  relay  race";  basket  ball  after  preliminary 
practice. 

Music 

Further  investigation  of  musical  structure,  analysis  of  time 
and  tune,  getting  familiar  with  musical  terminology,  commence 
two-part  singing  in  canons  and  two  voices. 

Songs.  —  Songs  of  seasons  and  festivals,  folk  and  industrial 
songs  of  different  countries,  guild  songs  of  different  occupations. 
Song  studies  from  Second  Book  of  Modern  Music  Series,  these 
also  to  be  used  for  further  musical  analysis. 

Music  Structure.  —  Review  analysis  work  with  sliding  scale 
and  chart,  mastery  of  material,  signatures  of  time  and  key,  sentence 
writing  in  different  keys,  comparison  of  two  clefs,  building  oc- 
taves from  lower  half  of  grand  staff  into  upper,  noting  changes  of 
position  of  key  from  lines  to  spaces  and  spaces  to  lines. 

Rhythm.  —  Mastery  of  rhythmic  material  analyzed  in  pre- 
vious grade;  construction  of  original  sentences  illustrating 
rhythmic  difficulties.  Practice  in  writing  different  pulse  groups 
and  their  divisions. 

Early  history  of  music  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Greeks. 
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GRADE  VI 

English 

Literature. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  (Irving). 
Heroic  Ballads  (Montgomery). 
Ivanhoe,  The  Talisman  (Scott). 
Saga  of  King  Olaf  (Longfellow). 
Galahad  (Tennyson). 
Sohrab  &  Rtistum  (Arnold). 
Supplementary 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott). 
The  Christmas  Carol  (Dickens). 
Snow  Bound  (Whittier). 
Blue  Poetry  Book  (Lang). 
Robin  Hood  (Pyle). 

Language  Work. 

1.  Spelling,  from  text-book,  from  reading,  and  from 
other  school  work.  Drill  for  five  fifteen-minute  periods 
per  week. 

2.  Review  work  of  punctuation,  capitalization,  quotation 
marks,  contractions  and  abbreviations  of  previous  grades. 

3.  The  period,  prefixes  and  suffixes,  synonyms  and 
homonyms  as  occasion  arises.  Plurals  of  nouns  ending  in  / 
and  fe,  and  other  irregular  plurals. 

Training  in  Penmanship. 

Composition. 

1.  Letter  writing.  Business  and  social,  formal  and 
informal. 

2.  Reproduction  of  stories  and  school  lessons. 

3.  Simple  narration  and  description.  Imaginative  stories 
and  sketches. 

4.  Oral  discussions. 

5.  Outlines  and  paragraphs  considered  as  elements  in 
the  outlines.     Statement  of  gist  of  paragraph  in  one  sentence. 

6.  Sentences.  Arrangement  of,  and  practice  in  saying 
things  in  various  ways. 

7.  Dictation. 

Memorising  Good  Literature. 
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Grammar. 

1 .  Review  sentences :  assertive,  imperative,  etc. 

2.  Drill  in  identifying  elements  of  sentence;  subject, 
predicate,  and  modifiers.  Drill  in  identifying  parts  of  speech, 
and  phrases  and  clauses. 

3.  Drill  in  grammatical  expression;  objective  pronouns, 
forms,  shall  and  will,  should  and  would,  strong  verbs,  etc. 

Mathematics 

Special  work:     Percentage  applied   to   business;   simple  interest  and   its 

applications 

Percentage.  —  Per  cent  equivalents  of  the  business  fractions 
as  in  the  preceding  grades ;  fractions  of  one  per  cent.  Profit  and 
loss,  the  direct  case  in  commission ;  the  direct  case  in  commercial 
(trade)  discount;  simple  interest  for  years  only. 

Measurements.  —  Review  of  previous  work.  Application  to 
actual  building  problems.    Rapid  drill. 

Denominate  Nnmhers.  —  Review  and  drill  in  the  fundamental 
operations  as  outHned  in  the  preceding  grades. 

Simple  Interest.  —  Interest  and  amount  for  years,  months,  and 
days ;  interest  and  amount  for  time  between  given  dates ;  no  refer- 
ence to  the  indirect  cases.    Discount  of  notes. 

Ratio  and  Simple  Proportion.  —  Based  upon  the  equality  of 
fractions  involving  x.     Application  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

Problems.  —  Finding  a  number  when  the  number  plus  or 
minus  a  part  is  given,  and  corresponding  operations  in  percentage. 
Practical  problems  in  the  work  of  the  grade.  Explanations  of 
processes  may  be  required ;  operations  may  be  indicated  by  signs. 
Bills,  checks,  receipts,  notes,  making,  endorsing  and  discounting 
notes,  endorsement  of  checks.  Actual  application  to  the  business 
of  to-day.  Definite  instruction  in  the  method  of  solving  problems. 
Use  of  equation  in  x.  Actual  problems  of  building  and  furnishing 
a  house. 

Geography 

Elements  of  physical  geography,  South  America,  Australia  and 

Africa 

Earth  motions :  rotation  and  effects,  day  and  night,  longitude 
and  time.     Standard  time. 

Revolution  and  effects :  seasons,  sun,  light  zones,  latitude. 
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Distance  and  direction. 

Maps  and  map  scales. 

Weather :  weather  conditions  in  New  York ;  wind  and  rainfall 
at  different  seasons ;  relations  of  state  of  sky  to  winds  and  tempera- 
ture ;  study  of  weather  elements  of  days  selected  to  illustrate 
weather  of  other  climatic  belts. 

Climate :  study  of  the  distribution  and  climatic  features  of 
great  wind  systems  of  the  world  based  on  form  and  motions  of 
earth,  which  is  in  part  developed  from  the  observational  work  of 
the  previous  grades. 

Land  forms  and  drainage :  rivers  and  river  valleys ;  origin, 
characteristic  features,  use. 

Plains  and  plateaus,  topography,  drainage,  relation  to  occu- 
pation. 

Mountains  and  volcanoes  in  a  similar  way. 

Ocean:  shore  lines,  kinds  and  use  thereof;    ocean  currents, 
their  cause,  direction,  and  importance. 
South  America. 

1.  Location  in  latitude  and  longitude,  in  reference  to 
oceans,  to  other  continents. 

2.  Position  in  wind  system  and  results. 

3.  Larger  physical  and  drainage  featui'es. 

Special  treatment  of  different  physical  divisions,  including 

1.  Details  of  climate. 

2.  Distribution  and  character  of  plants  and  animals. 

3.  Peoples  and  nations  as  related  to  physical  conditions. 

4.  Products. 

5.  Commercial  relations  and  position  in  world  commerce. 
Similar  treatment  of  Australia  and  Africa. 

History 

The  subject  of  study  for  this  year  is  European  history  to  the 
time  of  the  settlement  at  Jamestown. 

The  work  begins  with  a  brief  review  of  Roman  history  to 
show  the  condition  of  the  Roman  world  at  the  time  when  the 
great  barbarian  invasions  began.  The  various  migrations  are 
then  treated  in  detail  and  the  general  characteristics  of  the  German 
tribes  brouafht  out  and  contrasted  with  the  Roman  and  Greek. 
The  growth  of  a  German  empire  —  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  —  is 
followed  till  its  purposes,  extent,  nature,  and  relation  to  the  old 
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Roman  Empire  and  the  Empire  in  the  East  are  understood  in  the 
main.  The  church  is  dealt  with  because  it  is  fundamental  to  any 
knowledge  of  either  this  period  or  the  colonial  period  in  American 
history.  The  church  as  an  institution  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
people  and  the  state,  guiding  and  controlling,  receives  attention. 
The  church  as  a  theoretical  institution  is  beyond  the  pupils  and  not 
at  all  essential  to  their  understanding  of  the  church  in  its  general 
workings  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  that  time. 

Feudalism  is  treated  as  a  product  of  economic,  social  and 
governmental  ills  intended  to  make  life  more  endurable.  It  is 
shown  as  a  way  of  doing  things  and  of  getting  along  in  the  world 
rather  than  an  organized  system. 

In  connection  with  the  crusades,  the  growth  of  Mohammedan- 
ism is  traced  and  the  characteristics  of  Mohammedan  life  and 
purposes  made  plain.  In  particular  the  changes  in  navigation,  the 
growth  of  cities,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  the  freeing  of  the 
mind  are  emphasized.  This  leads  naturally  to  the  Renascence 
period,  and  to  the  great  explorations  and  discoveries  which  culmi- 
nated in  disclosing  a  new  world.  With  the  work  of  discovery 
practically  completed  and  the  feeble  attempts  of  Europeans  to  hold 
and  colonize  it  the  work  of  the  year  ends. 

The  texts  used  are  supplemented  by  photographs,  brief  talks 
by  the  teacher,  and  some  of  the  work  done  in  English  and  art. 

Physical  Nature  Study 

The  Atmosphere 

1.  Air  is  a  real  substance  and  occupies  space. 

Prove  by  experiments. 

2.  Air  is  compressible  and  elastic. 

Prove  by  experiments. 

3.  Air  has  weight  and  exerts  pressure. 

Show  by  experiments. 
The  pump ;  simple,  force. 
Barometer ;  make  simple  mercury  barometer. 
Examine  aneroid  barometer. 
Examine  barograph. 

Uses   of  barometer.     Explain   decrease  of  pressure   in 
going  up  a  mountain ;  increase  in  going  into  a  mine. 
Make  weather  observations  in  New  York. 


"  8^ 
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Difference  in  density  near  earth  and  at  a  height.     Com- 
pare density  of  warm  and  cold  air  by  experiment. 
Compare  New  York  with  Denver. 

4.  Atmosphere  as  part  of  the  earth. 

How  it  envelopes  land  and  water,  rotates  with  them ; 
heights  to  which  it  extends. 

5.  Our  relation  to  atmosphere. 

Dependence  of  our  lives  and  activities  upon  atmosphere ; 
lives  of  plants  and  animals ;  air  an  agent  for  transporting 
seeds,  pollen,  etc. ;  flight  of  birds ;  air  in  motion  drives  sails, 
carries  vapor,  raises  waves,  etc. 

Affects  land  forms ;  weathering,  sand-dunes,  erosion. 

6.  Composition  of  air. 

a.  Character  of  oxygen.  The  element  that  makes  things 
burn.     Experiments. 

b.  Relation  of  oxygen  to  man  and  his  activities,  light, 
fire,  respiration,  etc. 

c.  Character  of  nitrogen;  value  in  composition  of  air. 

d.  Character  of  carbonic  acid.  Relation  to  animal  and 
plant  life. 

e.  Rusting,  corrosion  and  fermentation. 

Heat 

1.  Heat  from  combustion  and  slozv  chemical  action. 

Heating  of  buildings. 

Heat  in  the  slaking  of  lime;  in  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substance. 
Animal  heat. 
Spontaneous  combustion. 

2.  Heat  by  radiation. 

How  the  sun  maintains  its  heat  and  how  it  transmits  it 
to  the  earth.    Connect  with  geographical  observations. 

3.  Temperature  of  the  air. 

Effect  of  sun's  energy  upon  air,  water,  rock-mass. 

Temperature  is  determined  by  latitude,  altitude,  land  and 
water  areas,  winds,  currents,  clouds. 

Study  the  thermometer,  thermograph,  weather  maps ; 
compare  summer  and  winter  temperature  over  land  and  water. 

How  altitude  affects  temperature. 
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4.    Moisture  of  the  air. 

a.    Evaporation ;  dependent  upon  temperature  and  surface 
exposed.     Prove  by  experiment. 

Effect  of  wind,  dry  air,  dampness,  day  and  night  upon 
evaporation. 

Why  one  feels  heat  less  on  dry,  hot  day  than  on  moist. 

Evaporation  of  rivers,  lakes,  etc. 

Saltness  of  ocean. 

h.    Condensation.     What  produces   it.     Boil  water;   let 
vapor  come  into  contact  with  a  hot  surface,  cold  one. 
(i)    Dew.     Show  formation  by  experiments. 

(2)  Frost.  Formation;  protection  of  vegetation; 
work  of  frost  on  grounds,  on  rocks, 

(3)  Mist;  fog.  Formation  studied.  Breath  on  a 
cold  day.     Mists  over  lakes,  swamps,  etc. 

(4)  Clouds.  Formation ;  movement  of  clouds ; 
effect  of  winds ;  direction  and  velocity ;  common  forms. 
Reason  for  color.     Cloud  observations. 

(5)  Rain.  Formation;  shape  and  size  of  drops. 
How  rainfall  is  measured.  Rainfall  greater  on  land  than 
on  sea.  Compare  coast-line  with  interior.  Effect  of 
mountains  upon  rains.     Study  rainfall  maps. 

(6)  Snow.  Formation;  shape  and  size  of  flakes; 
crystallization ;  snow  as  a  protection  to  vegetation. 

(7)  Hail.     Shape,  size,  etc.  —  formation  and  effect. 

Hand  Work 
Girls  —  Sewing 

The  work  is  planned  to  give  the  girls  a  knowledge  of  the 
simple  stitches,  and  their  uses ;  to  show  them  how  to  apply  that 
knowledge  to  every-day  life,  and  thus  connect  this  branch  of  school 
work  closely  with  the  home.  The  work  is  done  in  a  special  room 
under  the  direction  of  the  sewing  instructor. 

1.  Needle  books. 

Stitches :    running,  overhanding,  blanket  stitch. 

2.  Dressing  dolls. 

a.  Underclothes  and  dress  planned. 

b.  Measurements  taken. 

c.  Patterns  fitted. 
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d.  Material  cut. 

e.  Stitches :  basting,  running,  stitching,  overhanding, 
hemming. 

/.  Principle  involved.  Seams ;  bands ;  sewing  on  lace, 
tapes,  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes ;  making  loops ;  putting  in 
sleeves. 

3.  Raffia  hats. 

a.    Design  for  hat  drawn. 

h.    Five-strand  braid  made,  and  sewed  into  shape. 

c.    Hat  trimmed;    lining  and  elastic  put  in. 

4.  Fancy  stitches. 

Hemstitching  or  featherstitching.  Collars  and  cuffs  or 
small  bags  and  cases  are  made  on  which  these  stitches  are 


used. 


Boys 


In  this  grade  the  boys  work  by  themselves,  and  most  of  the 
time  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  simple  mechanical  principles 
and  operations  employed  in  modern  building.  In  working  out 
the  applications  problems  as  to  materials  best  suited,  variety  of 
forms  possible,  etc.,  are  developed  by  the  class.  The  work  is  done 
in  a  special  room  and  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  hand- 
work. 
Pottery. 

Make   and    use   potter's    wheel.      Use    transparent   and 
opaque  glazes. 
The  Mechanical  Element  Underlying  the  Factory  Stage  of  Pro- 
duction. 

Overshot  waterwheel  driving  ventilating  fans  of  different 
types  and  models  of  tools  through  medium  of  pulleys  and 
belt. 

Windmill  and  pump. 
Modern  Building  Operations. 

Derrick  with  pulleys,  cord  and  winch. 
Elevator  model  made,  arranged  with  belt-shifting  device 
to  change  direction  of  run  automatically. 

Roof  truss  of  wood  and  strip  iron  in  connection  with 
model  of  building  for  railroad  depot. 

Study  of  steel   and  masonry  building  construction. 
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Test  small  wooden  beams  and  develop  relation  of  strength 
to  cross  section. 

In  connection  with  geography  make  double  swing  frame 
of  strip  iron  for  compass. 

In  connection  with  history  of  Middle  Ages  make  study 
of  stained-glass  windows,  and  illustrate  by  making  small 
example. 

Art 

1.  Representation. 

Flowers,   fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 

a.  Broad  mass-work  in  tones  to  scale ; 

b.  Details  of  wholes  and  parts. 

Medium :  pencil,  brush,  color.  Scale  of  seven  tones, 
definite  terminology,  definite  values  and  intensities;  colors 
warm,  cool. 

Principles:  position  of  distance  planes,  convergence. 
Placing  —  position  of  masses,  length  of  connecting  lines 
(stems,  etc.).  Balance  of  masses.  Characteristics,  structure. 
Careful  tests  for  accuracy. 

2.  Design. 

Motives  in  connection  with  history  of  Middle  Ages. 
Stained  glass  and  architecture. 

Principles :  Consistent  variation  in  conception,  form 
(natural  and  conventional).  Movement,  rhythm  (straight 
lines,  simple  curves).  Balance  —  in  tones  (value,  intensity). 
Emphasis,  through  contrast  (form,  size,  tone). 

3.  Picture  Study. 

Potato  Planters,  Millet.    Madonna  of  the  Rabbit,  Titian. 

Physical  Training 

(Above  fifth  grade  girls  and  boys  separated  into  different  classes.) 

Girls 
Free  Exercises. 

Standing  free  exercises :  taken  with  increasing  attention 
to  details  of  correct  fundamental  position,  i.  e.,  knees  straight, 
head  high,  shoulders  down  and  chest  high  without  hollowing 
the  back;  increasing  attention  also  given  to  conscious  deep 
breathing. 

Mat  exercises. 
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Dry  land  swimming:  preparation  for  use  of  swimming 
pool. 

Hand  Apparatus. 

Bean  bags. 
Wooden  dumb-bells. 
Wooden  wands. 

Heavy  Apparatus. 

Beginning  of  more  formal  use  of  apparatus. 

Jumping. 

Ropes. 

Flying  rings. 

Balance  beams  (in  twos  and  fours). 

Giant  stride  ("merry-go-round"). 

Ladders : 

Upright. 

Inclined. 

Horizontal. 
Horizontal  bar. 
Balance  ladder. 

Dancing. 

Practice  steps. 

Dances  done  in  couples: 

Brownie  Polka. 

Modern  Varsovienne. 
Solo  dances  done  in  class  formation  on  floor : 

Benita  caprice. 

Games. 

Jump  the  shot. 
Dodge  ball. 

Swedish  fox  and  geese. 
Improved  cat  and  mouse. 
Beetle  goes  round. 
Basket  ball. 

Boys 

Free  Exercises. 

1.  Marching  and  simple  class  formations. 

2.  Various  combinations  of  body,  arm,  and  leg  move- 
ments, arranged  to  secure  a  gradual  progression  by  the  intro- 
duction of  more  complex  movements  from  day  to  day  and 
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designed  to   correct   faulty  positions  and  to  strengthen  the 
activities  of  the  vital  organs. 

3.    Mat  work  in  exercises  preliminary  to  tumbling  and 
pyramid  work. 

Hand  Apparatus. 

1.  Wooden  wands. 

2.  Wooden  dumb-bells, 

3.  Medicine  balls. 

Heavy  Apparatus. 

I.    Jumping. 


a.  Broad  jump. 

b.  High  jump. 

i)    From  floor. 

2)    From  spring  board. 

2.  Flying  rings. 

3.  Ladders. 

a.  Vertical,  climbing  exercises. 

b.  Horizontal. 

1 )  Hanging  exercises. 

2)  Hanging  exercises  with  knee  flexions. 

3)  Hanging  exercises  with  slight  arm  flexions. 

4)  Hanging  exercises   with   short  travel   for- 
ward and  backward. 

4.  Low  horizontal  bar. 

a.  Vaulting. 

b.  Circling. 

c.  Coming  to  the  cross  rest  position. 

d.  Hanging  and  swinging  exercises. 

5.  Buck  and  horse. 

Simple  vaults. 

6.  Parallel  bars. 

7.  Giant  stride. 

In  all  apparatus  work  attention  is  directed  to  the  form  in 
which  each  exercise  is  carried  out. 
Games. 

1.  Curtain  ball. 

2.  Basket  ball. 
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3.  Games  with  medicine  balls. 

4.  Athletic  contests. 

a.  Twenty-yard  dash. 

h.  Potato  race. 

c.  Jumping  and  hurdling. 

d.  Relay  races. 

Music 

Analyzing  and  singing  of  more  difficult  music.  Two  and 
three-part  studies  further  illustrating  the  theoretical  difficulties 
begun  in  fifth  grade. 

Song  Interpretation.  Nature,  seasonal  and  festival  songs, 
songs  in  relation  to  history  and  literature  (Crusaders).  Writing 
of  Crusaders'  hymns.  Further  interpretation  by  means  of  pi;ano 
music. 

Music  Structure.  In  connection  with  song  study,  the  observa- 
tion of  progression  of  voices  in  thirds,  sixths,  etc. ;  all  voices 
treated  as  melodies  and  studied  as  such,  interchanging  of  parts. 

Original  Work.  With  especial  reference  to  the  form  of  a 
period,  the  development  of  motive  phrase  and  section.  The  testing 
of  this  work  through  performance  and  criticism  by  class.  Study 
of  early  composers  and  musical  forms.  Study  of  key  transition, 
from  given  key  to  nearest  related  minor  key. 

GRADE  VII 

English 

Literature. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

Birds  and  Bees  and  Sharp  Eyes   (Burroughs). 

A-Hunting  of  the  Deer   (Warner). 

Life  of  Washington  (Scudder). 

School  Poetry  Book,  selections  (Penniman). 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature. 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Siipplem  efjta  ry 

Christmas  Carol   (Dickens). 
Evangeline  (  Longfellow  ) . 
Enoch  Arden  (Tennyson). 
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Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech. 

British  Classics. 

The  Spy  (Cooper). 

The  Pilot  (Cooper). 

La  Salle  and  the  Mississippi    (Parkman). 

Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  (Parkman). 

Language  Work. 

1.  Spelling,  from  text-book  and  other  school  work. 

2.  Punctuation,  drill  in,  with  some  reference  to  the  logic 
of  punctuation. 

3.  Prefixes,  suffixes,  and  etymology  given  occasionally 
as  opportunities  arise;  synonyms  and  homonyms  as  they 
arise  in  the  work. 

Composition. 

1.  Letter  writing. 

2.  Outlines  and  paragraphs.    Arrangement  of  material. 

3.  Reproductions.  Narration  and  description.  Imagi- 
native sketches.  Sentence  study,  with  reference  to  clearness 
and  euphony.    This  work  to  be  related  to  the  grammar  work. 

4.  Dictation. 

Memorizing  Good  Literature. 

Grammar. 

1.  Analysis  of  sentence  reviewed.  Phrases  and  clauses 
and  parts  of  speech  defined.  Sentences  considered  as  simple, 
complex,  and  compound.     Transformation  of  sentences. 

2.  Construction  of  sentences  of  certain  grammatical 
types. 

Mathematics 
Special  work:     Review;   business  applications 

Notation  and  Numeration.  —  Notation  and  numeration  of 
integers,  decimals,  common  fractions,  and  denominate  numbers. 

The  Four  Operations.  —  Each  operation  —  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division  —  considered  with  reference  to 
integers,  decimals,  common  fractions,  denominate  numbers,  and 
numbers  expressed  by  letters,  before  the  next  operation  is  treated. 
The  underlying  principle  of  each  operation  emphasized. 
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Short  Methods.  —  Multiplying  and  dividing  by  integral 
powers  of  10,  by  aliquot  parts  of  100,  and  by  the  business  fractions 
(see  Grade  IV). 

Measurements.  —  Longitude  and  time,  briefly  treated.  The 
tables  reviewed  with  attention  to  their  origin  and  development. 
Review  of  surface  and  volumes. 

Percentage.  —  Review  and  application  of  percentage  includ- 
ing interest;  algebraic  solutions. 

Business  Operations.  —  The  pupil  considered  as  actually  go- 
ing into  business  for  himself.  Price  lists  examined ;  examples  in 
trade  discount.  Promissory  notes  payable  at  banks,  written  and 
discounted.  Fire  insurance,  taxes,  duties,  and  partitive  pro- 
portion. 

Business  Records.  —  Cash  accounts  of  imaginary  expendi- 
tures and  receipts  recorded;  accounts  balanced.  Records  of  sales 
on  account  made  by  each  pupil  as  a  tradesman. 

Business  Papers.  —  Checks  and  stubs  filled  by  each  member 
of  the  class.  Ways  of  sending  money :  postoffice  money  orders, 
drafts,  express  money  orders,  registered  letters,  telegraphic  trans- 
fers.   Ordering  goods  by  letter ;  receipts. 

Business  Institutions.  —  The  functions  of  savings  banks, 
banks  of  deposit,  and  other  corporations,  briefly  explained. 

Square  Root.  —  Simple  problems,  including  problems  founded 
on  the  Pythagorean  theorem. 

Mensuration.  —  Geometric  problems. 

Problems.  —  Problems  of  the  practical  nature  heretofore 
suggested.  Particular  attention  paid  to  making  every  problem 
seem  real  to  the  pupil,  as  one  which  he  may  meet.  Directions  as 
to  how  to  go  into  business ;  what  is  demanded ;  the  relations  of 
labor  and  capital. 

Geography 

North  America  and  Europe 

Causal  treatment  similar  to  that  in  Grade  VI  of  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  in  which  strong  emphasis 
is  given  to  commercial  conditions. 
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The  following  physical  divisions  will  be  treated  in  the 
United  States : 

New  England. 

New  York  state  as  a  unit. 

Atlantic  coastal  plain. 

Appalachian  region. 

Gulf  plain. 

Prairies  and  great  plains. 

Rocky  Mountains. 

Basin  ranges. 

Colorado  Plateau. 

Columbia  Plateau. 

Pacific  ranges. 

Europe  in  Review. —  Review  of  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
France,  The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia, 
and  Italy  to  bring  out  position  in  world  commerce  and  economic 
relations  to  the  United  States. 

History 

The  work  here  is  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  European 
life.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  European  peoples  transplanted 
and  developing  into  a  new  nation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  condition  of  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  touched  on  briefly  to  show  the  economic,  political,  in- 
dustrial, and  religious  ideas,  customs,  and  institutions  which  the 
colonists  brought  with  them  to  this  country  as  a  part  of  their  life 
and  inheritance. 

The  settlement  in  Virginia  is  followed  in  detail  to  secure  a 
clear  idea  of  the  modified  life  and  institutions  of  the  people  and 
the  growth  of  a  strong  colony  displaying  in  the  main  the  chief 
characteristics  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  southern 
life.  The  other  southern  colonies  are  passed  over  rather  hurriedly 
and  only  in  sufficient  detail  to  give  comprehensions  of  their  loca- 
tion, importance,  and  whatever  is  peculiar  in  their  history  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  life  seen  in  Virginia.  Constant  reference  is  made 
to  the  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

In  a  similar  fashion  colonial  life  is  studied  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  as  the  type  of  Middle  State  and  New  England  Hfe, 
and  constant  comparison  is  made  with  Virginia. 
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The  struggle  for  control  between  the  English  and  French  is 
prefaced  by  a  brief  study  of  French  exploration  and  discovery. 
The  relation  of  colony  to  parent  state,  the  character  of  life  and 
institutions,  and  in  particular  the  relations  of  French  and  Indians 
are  studied  and  contrasted  with  the  English  colonies. 

The  separation  of  the  English  colonies  from  England  is 
taken  up  from  the  European  point  of  view,  as  well  as  the  colonial. 
The  changing  relation  of  crown,  parliament,  peoples,  and  colonies 
is  traced  only  in  sufficient  detail  to  explain  the  situation  in 
England  and  the  shifting  of  arguments  of  the  colonists  as  one  act 
of  England  followed  the  other.  The  military  side  of  the  contro- 
versy is  studied  in  general  detail  to  show  the  location  and  charac- 
ter of  forces,  the  points  of  strategic  value  to  each  side,  and  the 
purposes  of  each  army.  Washington's  campaign  through  Jersey 
and  about  New  York  is  studied  in  detail. 

In  the  period  that  followed  the  Revolution  the  working  of 
the  general  government,  the  action  of  the  state  governments, 
the  financial  disorder,  the  return  to  a  peace  footing,  etc., 
naturally  lead  to  a  study  of  the  failure  of  the  Confederation, 
the  demand  for  a  new  government,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  two  administrations  of  George  Washington  show  the 
way  in  which  the  new  government  got  into  working  order, 
how  the  United  States  was  affected  by  foreign  disorders,  and  the 
rise  of  two  political  parties  with  their  ideas  and  organizations. 
The  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  nation,  the  beginning  of 
its  expansion  westward,  the  transfer  of  power  to  a  new  political 
party,  and  the  final  struggle  with  England  in  the  War  of  181 2 
leave  the  nation  with  fairly  well  developed  organization  of  govern- 
ment and  parties,  with  large  boundaries,  with  foreign  policies  de- 
fined, and  with  practical  freedom  to  turn  its  energies  to  the  con- 
quest of  nature  and  the  development  of  its  resources  without 
foreign  domination  and  in  a  state  of  internal  peace. 

With  the  study  of  a  nation  adjusting  itself  to  peace  conditions, 
questions  of  local  and  domestic  nature  occupy  the  attention; 
the  financial  disorders  and  remedies,  tariff  discussions  and  legis- 
lation, the  westward  movement  and  the  rise  of  new  questions 
dependent  upon  it,  the  development  of  a  new  democracy  with 
ideals  quite  different  from  those  of  Jefferson,  and  similar  topics, 
are  discussed. 
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French 

(Elective) 

In  this  first  year,  the  aim  is  to  familiarize  the  ear  of  the  pupil 
with  the  spoken  language,  to  give  him  a  correct  and  easy  pronunci- 
ation, and  the  first  notions  in  spelling,  reading,  and  grammar.  The 
first  weeks  are  given  entirely  to  careful  training  of  the  ear  and  to 
the  pronunciation.  The  child  is  taught  to  know  and  reproduce 
the  sounds  in  words  chosen  for  that  purpose.  The  lessons  are 
given  with  the  help  of  the  "  Holzer's  "  pictures,  to  illustrate  the 
words  and  sentences  taught.  Phonetic  signs  are  used  for  the 
memorizing  of  the  sounds.  Later  on  short  pieces  are  memorized 
and  used  as  text  for  the  first  lessons  in  reading  and  spelling,  and 
to  illustrate  the  grammar  rules.  When  the  child  has  learned  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  French  text  repeated  by  the  teacher, 
this  text  is  studied  until  the  child  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  every 
expression  used.  Questions  in  French  are  then  asked  on  the  text 
and  answers  are  given  in  the  same  language.  The  vocabulary 
acquired  by  the  child  in  the  year  is  about  200-500  words. 

"  Le  Livre  des  enfants  "  of  Paul  Bercy  is  used  for  reading 
matter.  The  French  language  is  generally  used  in  class  by  the 
teacher. 

Hand  Work 

Girls  —  Sewing 

The  girls  in  this  grade  are  taught  to  sew  on  machines.  The 
work  is  planned  to  give  them  an  understanding  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  good  work  and  good  material,  that  they  may  know  their 
value  and  be  able  to  judge  these  things  for  themselves. 

1.  Machine  work. 

Cooking  apron  and  sleeves  of  lawn,  made  to  be  worn  in 
the  cooking  classes. 

2.  Hand  work. 

a.    Sofa  pillows  or  book  covers ;  the  design  made  in  cross- 
stitch  or  applique. 

h.    Darning  and  patching, 
i)    Stockings  darned. 

2)  Three-cornered  tear  in  cloth. 

3)  Hemmed  patch. 
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First  half  year  is  spent  in  individual  projects  in  wood,  in- 
volving element  of  design  wherever  practicable.     Attention  given 
to  development  of  workmanship  and  finish. 
Photograph  Rack. 

Wood  and  wire ;  form  and  dimensions  given. 
Knife  Strop. 

Wood  and  leather;  form  and  dimensions  given. 
Coat  Hanger. 

Form  and  dimensions  given. 

Round  Bread  Board. 

Band  decoration  of  incised  cuts  on  beveled  edge;  devel- 
oped in  shop. 

Blotting  Pad. 

Band   decoration   of   incised   cuts   on   top   developed   in 
drawing  room. 

Necktie  Rack. 

Contour  of  ends  developed  in  drawing  room ;  all  other 
outlines  and  dimensions  given. 

Picture  Frame. 

Flush  ends,  lap  joints. 
Group  Project. 

Such  as  garden  settee. 

Second  half  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  modern  transpor- 
tation, introducing  variety  of  materials  and  operations.  Oppor- 
tunity of  broad  scope  for  play  of  individual  thought. 

Railroad. 

Car,  with  metal  trucks  and  wheels ;  tracks ;  switches  and 
signals. 

Bridges. 

Simple    truss,    deck    and    hanging    types;    suspension 
bridges,  with  cables ;  draw-bridges,  revolving  and  lifting. 

Trolley  Conveyor. 

For  trench  or  subway  construction. 

Steam  Excavator. 

Canals,  Locks,  etc. 
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Art 

1 .  Representation. 

Flowers,  sprays,  etc.  (a)  Broad  mass  in  tones  to  scale ; 
(b)  Detailed  drawings  of  wholes  and  parts  for  structure. 
Posed  figure. 

Medium:  pencil,  brush,  color.  Scales  of  seven  tones; 
definite  terminology,  definite  values  and  intensities. 

Principles  :  freehand  perspective  in  various  phases.  Care- 
ful tests  for  accuracy. 

2.  Design. 

Blotting  pad,  band  decoration  of  incised  cuts;  necktie 
rack. 

Principles:  consistent  variation  (conception,  forms, 
sizes).  Movement,  rhythms  (straight  lines,  simple  curves, 
compound  curves).  Balance  of  tones  (value,  hue,  intensity), 
sizes  (unequal  measures  at  unequal  distances).  Emphasis 
through  contrast  of  tone,  value,  intensity,  hue ;  line  direction, 
gaze  movement. 

3.  Picture  Study. 

Tobias  and  the  Archangel,  Botticelli.  The  Blacksmith's 
Shop,  Frere. 

Physical  Training 

Girls 

Free  Exercises. 

Standing  free  exercises  with  attention  to  position. 

Mat  exercises. 

Dry  land  swimming. 

Hand  Apparatus. 

Bean  bags. 
Wooden  dumb-bells. 
Wooden  wands. 

Heavy  Apparatus. 

Running  high  jump.      (Attention  to   form  rather  than 
height.) 
Ropes. 
Flying  rings. 

Balance  beams  (in  twos,  fours,  and  singly). 
Giant  stride. 
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Ladders  (increasing  attention  to  form). 

Upright. 

Inclined. 

Horizontal. 
Horizontal  bar. 
Balance  ladder. 
Hop,  step,  and  jump. 
Broad  jump. 
Classic  Dancing. 

Practice  movements  for  arms,  and  for  foot  extension. 
Dances  done  in  couples. 

Review  of  sixth-grade  work. 

Alumni  Mazurka. 
Solo  dances. 

Benita  Caprice. 

Faust  Waltz. 
Games. 

Haley  over. 

Chariot  pursuit  race. 

Tunnel  ball  race. 

Snatch  the  handkerchief. 

Line  football. 

Basket  ball. 

Boys 
Free  Exercise. 

Greater  progression  is  secured  by  the  introduction  of 
movements  which  require  a  greater  coordination  of  a  larger 
number  of  muscles.  Especial  attention  is  directed  to  the  form 
in  which  all  of  these  movements  are  executed  and  to  the 
securing  of  a  prompt  and  accurate  response  in  the  execution 
of  commands. 

Mat  Work. 

Continuation  of  work  in  Grade  VI. 

Hand  Apparatus. 


Wooden  dumb-bells. 
Wooden  wands. 
Iron  wands. 
Iron  dumb-bells. 
Indian  clubs. 
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Heavy  Apparatus.     (See  Grade  VI.) 

Progression  is  made  in  the  form  in  which  tliese  exercises 

are  carried  out  rather  than  in  the  variety  of  the  movements. 

The  amount  of  time   devoted  to  this  part  of  the  work  is 

increased. 
Games. 

1.  Curtain  ball. 

2.  Basket  ball. 

3.  Games  with  medicine  balls. 

4.  Athletic  contests  (see  Grade  VI). 

In  addition  to  the  work  as  outlined  for  the  boys  of  the  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  grades,  each  boy  is  given  the  option  of  attend- 
ing and  is  urged  to  be  present  at  two  after-school  classes  each 
week.  In  these  classes,  which  are  largely  attended,  no  formal 
class  exercises  are  attempted,  but  the  work,  while  more  recreative 
in  form  than  the  regular  class  work,  is  carefully  watched  and 
directed.  The  time  is  devoted  to  such  games,  apparatus  work  in 
jumping,  vaulting,  bar  and  mat  work  as  the  boys  may  select,  the 
choice  being  left,  as  far  as  posssible,  with  them. 

Basket  ball  is  the  favorite  game,  and  is  participated  in  by  all. 
Three  regular  teams  have  been  formed,  and  while  but  a  very 
limited  number  of  games  are  attempted  with  teams  outside  the 
school,  the  rivalry  between  these  three  teams  is  very  keen,  and  a 
place  on  any  one  of  them  is  regarded  by  all  as  a  position  of  honor 
and  is  eagerty  sought. 

Many  of  the  games  introduced  at  the  optional  periods,  as  well 
as  at  the  regular  class  periods,  take  the  form  of  contests  between 
different  sections  of  the  same  class  or  between  different  classes. 
The  aim  of  these  contests  is  to  accustotn  the  boys  to  working  one 
with  another.  They  give  to  each  child,  as  far  as  possible,  complete 
relaxation  from  class  routine  and  yet  demand  of  each  a  harmonious 
relating  of  his  activity  to  the  activities  of  the  other  members  of 
his  section,  such  as  he  must  have  if  he  is  to  realize  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  good.  In  the  "  free  exercises  "  as  well  as  in  the 
games  the  child  is  urged  to  merge  his  own  individuality  into  the 
individuality  of  the  class,  and,  working  in  true  coordination  with 
the  other  members,  to  bring  about  a  harmonious  whole.  Thus,  it 
is  not  the  separate  effort  of  the  individual  which  is  directly  em- 
phasized, but  rather  it  is  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
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many  individuals  merged  into  a  homogeneous  whole  which  is 
striven  for.  This  working  or  playing  as  a  part  of  a  whole  rather 
than  as  a  separate  individual,  it  is  believed,  will  be  of  great  value  in 
developing  the  social  side  of  the  child's  consciousness. 

A  series  of  gymnasium  contests  is  arranged  for  and  carried 
out  during  the  winter  months.  These  contests  consist  of  a  drill 
of  "  free  exercises,"  apparatus  work,  games  and  individual  work 
by  the  five  best  members  of  each  class  and  will  determine  the 
"  champion  "  class  of  the  school.  In  this  way  each  boy  is  stimu- 
lated both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  a  class  to  his 
best  efforts. 

An  opportunity  for  similar  optional  work  is  given  the  girls. 

Music 

More  extended  two  and  three-part  work  and  study  of  triads 
resulting  from  the  addition  of  third  voice.  Special  care  of  voices 
in  selection  for  parts. 

Songs.  —  Interpretation  and  analysis  in  connection  with  part 
singing,  folk  songs,  glee  choruses.  Introduction  of  boys  to  bass 
clef  in  simple  melodic  and  chordal  bass  and  tenor  parts.  Special 
study  of  motive  and  phrase,  rapid  sight  reading  by  phrase. 

Mnsic  Structure.  —  Study  of  triads,  first  observation  by 
means  of  singing,  and  listening  to  them  in  their  cadence  forms, 
tonic,  dominant,  sub-dominant,  major  and  minor,  writing  and 
.  recognizing  different  cadences  in  connection  with  song  study." 

Elementary  course  in  physics  of  sound,  in  connection  with 
laboratory  work,  study  of  types  of  musical  instruments,  percus- 
sion, wind  and  strings.  This  is  practical  for  those  interested  in 
school  orchestra.  Continuation  of  study  of  composers  and  typical 
forms  in  music. 
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EXPERIMENTAL    WORK    IN   ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS 

METHOD  OF  SOLUTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS 

By  FRANK  M.  McMURRY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education, 

Teachers  College 

Everyone  believes  that  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in 
education  in  this  country  during  the  last  generation.  Yet  the 
permanence  of  the  many  supposed  advances  must  be  determined 
by  the  extent  to  which  a  scientific  method  has  been  followed  in 
the  solution  of  problems.  Up  to  the  last  few  years,  at  least,  such 
a  method  has  scarcely  been  pursued.  Educational  literature 
shows  the  same  questions  recurring  again  and  again,  previous 
answers  being  rejected  each  time  because  they  have  been  felt  to 
be  unreliable.  In  beginning  reading,  for  example,  we  have  en- 
thused over  the  word,  sentence,  and  phonic  method  in  turn,  and 
now  refuse  to  accept  any  one  of  them  as  the  method  of  teaching 
that  subject.  In  arithmetic,  likewise,  the  Grube  method  has 
come  and  gone;  the  Speer  method  has  come  also,  and  it  now 
promises  to  go.  So,  unless  our  method  of  treatment  is  of  the 
right  kind,  we  are  bound  to  continue  traveling  in  a  circle,  solving 
the  same  problems  over  and  over  instead  of  advancing  economic- 
ally in  a  straight  line;  and  the  present  decade  will  distinguish 
itself  from  the  past  only  by  its  superior  capacity  to  become 
excited  over  educational  matters. 

As  I  understand,  the  scientific  method  includes  induction 
and  deduction;  it  involves  collection  of  data,  the  drawing  of 
conclusions  from  them,  and  the  application  or  testing  of  the  con- 
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elusions.  Also,  the  data,  conclusions,  and  tests  must  be  capable  of 
duplication  by  other  persons.  This  conception  of  the  scientific 
method,  drawn  from  the  more  exact  sciences,  has,  of  course,  been 
more  or  less  modified  in  its  application  to  less  exact  fields,  like 
psychology  and  child  study.  No  doubt  it  will  need  to  be  modified 
much  more  when  applied  to  education. 

But,  keeping  in  mind  this  latter  fact,  few  persons  will  find 
a  ready  answer  to  the  question  —  what  articles  on  education, 
that  have  appeared  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  approxi- 
mated a  scientific  method?  As  a  rule,  our  publications  have 
revealed  personal  opinions  or  views,  many  of  them  highly  valued, 
but  they  have  shown  a  striking  disregard  of  the  method  by 
which  views  should  be  reached. 

I  have  heard  two  of  my  friends,  who  are  specialists  in  edu- 
cation, remark  recently  that  an  article  on  education  was  scientific 
if  the  thoughts  in  it  were  valuable.  But  according  to  my  under- 
standing, a  true  scientist  does  not  pretend  to  estimate  the  value 
of  new  ideas  in  his  field  until  he  has  considered  how  they  were 
reached.  It  makes  little  difference  what  are  the  bearings  or 
consequences  of  a  given  idea,  until  it  is  known  to  be  true.  If 
educators  had  the  same  habit  of  scrutinizing  their  method  first, 
there  would  be  less  excitement  among  them  and  fewer  fads,  but 
more  progress.  So  far  as  I  can  remember,  however,  the  method 
of  treatment  has  never  been  a  matter  for  careful  consideration 
in  the  many  discussions  of  our  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study 
of  Education  (formerly  the  Herbart  Club).  We  have  found 
enjoyment,  rather,  in  comparing  views  to  see  whether  we  agreed 
or  disagreed.  Certainly  no  one  will  deny  that  much  good  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  way ;  but  a  more  scientific  method 
would  accomplish  far  more  good. 

Types  of  the  best  discussions  of  educational  themes  in  the 
last  ten  years  are  Dr.  John  Dewey's  Interest  as  Related  to  Will, 
and  his  Ethical  Principles  Underlying  Education.  But  each  of 
these  is  a  more  philosophic  than  a  scientific  treatment ;  each  is 
largely  an  ex  cathedra  statement,  a  proclamation  of  the  truth, 
which  readers  accept,  reject,  or  lay  on  the  table  —  as  though  they 
might  decide  what  is  true  by  voting.  Most  other  articles  that 
have  attracted  attention  manifest  the  same  point  of  view,  but  far 
less  depth  of  insight. 

Yet   the   two   discussions   mentioned    are   probably   largely 
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deductive.  That  is,  the  author  consciously  drew  on  what  he 
considered  well  established  psychological,  sociological,  and  ethical 
facts  in  his  presentation,  and  merely  applied  them  in  the  field  of 
education.  If  these  principles  had  been  more  clearly  stated,  and 
had  been  declared  to  be  mere  assumptions  here,  although  reason- 
ably well  established  in  their  respective  fields,  the  procedure 
might  have  been  clearly  deductive,  and,  therefore,  properly  scien- 
tific, provided  the  conclusions  were  verified  by  decisive  experi- 
ments. The  difference  in  treatment  need  not  have  been  very 
great,  perhaps,  but  the  convincing  power  of  the  presentations,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  would  have  been  much  greater.  A  large 
portion  of  our  new  theory  of  education  has  been  arrived  at  in 
this  way,  i.  e.,  deductively.  We  have  borrowed  —  or  taken  out- 
right —  important  truths  from  psychology,  child  study,  sociology, 
and  ethics,  and  have  searched  out  their  consequences  in  our  own 
field.  Many  sciences  are  dependent  upon  others  in  this  manner, 
and  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  proceed  further  in  this  way. 

But,  if  there  ever  is  a  science  of  education,  the  bulk  of  it  will 
probably  need  to  be  inductive.  At  least,  we  cannot  long  continue 
to  depend  mainly  on  other  sciences  for  good  suggestions ;  most 
of  the  problems  will  have  to  be  solved  independently  and  in- 
ductively. When  examined  with  reference  to  accomplishments 
in  this  direction,  education  is  found  to  be  sadly  lacking.  In  one 
respect,  however,  work  of  the  right  quality  has  already  become 
well  established.  In  the  universities,  research  work  on  historical 
problems,  and  on  present  practices  in  various  countries,  has 
resulted  in  a  number  of  monographs  of  very  great  value,  and 
many  more  are  likely  to  follow  in  the  near  future. 

This  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  books  can  never  be 
the  main  source  of  new  ideas  in  education  any  more  than  in 
biology.  Actual  contact  with  children  must  be  the  primary 
source.  This  is  already  an  established  fact  in  child  study,  but  it 
is  not  so  definitely  agreed  upon  in  the  closely  allied  field  of 
pedagogy.  It  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  future  to  establish  this 
proposition  firmly,  and  then  to  define  a  method  of  investigating 
problems  of  instruction  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the  epithet 
"  scientific." 

The  following  articles  are  brief  accounts  of  beginning 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  authors  at  the  experimental  treatment 
of  practical  school  problems.     Their  purpose  is  both  to  show 
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how  students  are  endeavoring  to  attack  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  elementary  instruction  at  Teachers  College,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  arrive  at  reliable  solutions.  The  test  of  reliability 
kept  in  mind  has  been  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  other 
persons  could  collect  substantially  the  same  or  equivalent  data, 
and  deduce  substantially  the  same  conclusions  from  them. 
Neighborhood  work  has  been  included  under  the  term  "  school," 
because  the  institution  called  the  "  Speyer  School  "  includes  both 
a  day-school  and  settlement  work,  and  the  school  of  the  future,  in 
our  estimation,  involves  both  phases  of  work. 

We  feel  no  need  of  apologizing  for  carrying  on  experiments 
in  this  school,  because  any  school  in  which  intelligent  experiment 
is  taking  place  is  far  more  likely  to  be  properly  progressive  than 
one  in  which  no  experiments  are  expected.  It  is  the  latter  kind 
that  is  to  be  feared.  On  the  other  hand,  all  parties  concerned 
feel  that  an  apology  for  the  crudeness  of  these  efforts  is  fully  in 
place,  when  the  latter  are  judged  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view.  These  are  nothing  more  than  beginnings,  and  while  con- 
clusions are  attached  to  the  articles,  they  are  added  with  the 
understanding  that  very  much  further  investigation  is  necessary 
in  each  case  before  reliable  solutions  can  be  reached.  In  the  main, 
we  have  been  merely  feeling  about,  in  order  to  find  out  how  to 
go  to  work  in  this  field.  While  there  is  nothing  strikingly  new 
in  these  accounts,  their  preparation  has  brought  to  light  a  number 
of  interesting  suggestions  for  our  own  use,  in  the  future. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  in  such  work  that  some  very 
definite  problem  be  conceived  and  kept  in  mind  sharply.  It  is 
very  easy,  in  accordance  with  past  practice,  to  drop  into  a  descrip- 
tion that  has  no  particular  purpose;  no  definite  relation  to  any 
specific  problem,  and  hence  no  outcome ;  and  that  danger  has  not 
been  fully  avoided  here.  That  there  are  plenty  of  such  problems, 
too,  which  belong  primarily  to  education  rather  than  to  child 
study  or  ethics,  has  been  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind. 
For  example,  how  should  we  teach  children  how  to  study?  Are 
there  both  general  principles  of  study,  and  special  rules  peculiar 
to  each  branch  of  knowledge?  If  so,  what  are  they?  What 
should  be  the  basis  of  omissions  in  our  overcrowded  curriculum, 
and  what  should  be  the  resulting  omissions?  What  should  be 
understood  by  thoroughness  in  common  school  studies?  How 
can  the  subject  matter  of  history,  geography,  and  similar  subjects. 
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be  organized  so  as  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  organization 
of  good  literature?  To  what  extent,  and  how,  can  the  theory  of 
the  elementary  school  find  an  outlet  in  action,  or  be  applied  in 
daily  life?  Should  the  elementary  school  provide  for  the  proper 
occupation  of  the  leisure  hours  of  its  pupils,  as  well  as  for  the 
serious  work  of  life?    If  so,  how  should  it  be  done? 

Most  of  these  problems,  however,  are  too  large  to  work  on 
successfully.  That  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties 
in  the  accounts  here  printed,  namely,  the  tendency  to  undertake 
altogether  too  large  a  question.  Probably  each  one  of  those  just 
stated  should  be  broken  into  several  parts.  It  requires  much  care, 
however,  to  do  this  properly. 

Another  evident  task  is  to  develop  a  proper  appreciation  of 
data,  as  the  necessary  basis  for  all  conclusions.  Educators  have 
so  long  been  in  the  habit  of  occupying  themselves  largely  with 
the  conclusions  that  they  have  reached,  that  it  is  particularly 
incumbent  upon  us  now  to  nurse  a  love  of  mere  elementary  facts 
of  observation  —  the  collecting  habit,  if  you  please.  There  is  no 
danger  of  our  developing  any  craze  in  this  direction  very  soon. 
The  reliability  of  such  data  will,  of  course,  always  be  a  matter 
for  the  closest  scrutiny. 

By  these  remarks  I  desire  to  express  my  conviction  that  there 
is  a  great  necessity  for  trained  workers  in  this  field.  As  stated 
at  the  beginning,  we  have  been  drawing  on  allied  sciences  with 
much  profit.  But  many  of  the  problems  that  are  now  presenting 
themselves  cannot  be  really  solved  without  an  inductive  method 
very  carefully  applied.  This,  too,  must  probably  be  the  peculiar 
function  of  university  departments  of  education,  in  distinction 
from  normal  schools.  The  academic  departments  of  normal 
schools  rely  upon  the  universities  for  original  investigation  in 
scientific  fields;  the  professional  departments  should  look  to  the 
university  in  the  same  way.  The  fact  that  the  professional 
departments  of  normal  schools  have  had  little  reason  for  expect- 
ing help  from  this  direction  thus  far,  indicates  how  much  of  a 
revolution  must  take  place  within  university  departments  of 
education  before  they  will  be  of  much  account.  So  long  as  they 
are  without  practice  schools,  and  their  instructors  lack  previous 
intimate  acquaintance  with  school  work,  they  not  only  will  fail 
to  solve  the  practical  school  questions,  but  they  will  fail  even  to 
be  reliable  judges  of  the  worth  of  the  educational  literature  that 
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has  already  appeared.  In  my  estimation,  only  when  university 
departments  of  education  are  provided  with  practice  schools, 
when  they  have  time  and  energy  to  use  these  schools  constantly, 
and  when  the  instructors  concerned  have  adopted  the  habit  of 
criticizing  one  another's  work  helpfully  from  the  viewpoint  of 
scientific  method,  only  then,  I  say,  can  we  even  hope  for  a 
scientific  method  of  investigation  of  many  of  our  most  pressing 
problems. 


HOW  TO  DIRECT  THE   CHILD'S  READING  IN  HIS  HOME, 
IN  BOTH  METHOD  AND  SUBJECT  MATTER 

By  IDA  C.  MESSER,  A.  M.,  Western  Reserve  University;  Teacher  in  the 
Speyer  School,  Teachers  College 

We  have  long  recognized  that  one  aim  of  teaching  literature 
in  our  schools  is  to  lead  the  child  to  discriminate  between  good  and 
bad  reading  matter,  and  so  to  mold  his  taste  that  the  bad  will  make 
Httle  appeal  to  him.  Our  reading  books  have,  therefore,  been 
studded  with  ideal  selections,  the  regular  textbooks  being  supple- 
mented by  the  best  classics.  Still,  too  often  have  our  efforts 
failed  to  make  the  child  so  love  good  literature  that  he  will  seek 
it  out  for  himself.  Our  work  has  not  penetrated  deeply  enough 
to  overcome  the  evil  influences  which  surround  him  when  he  is 
not  under  our  guidance.  Aside  from  that,  we  have  roamed  about 
with  him  in  an  ideal  realm,  but  have  left  him  to  a  great  degree 
helpless  and  alone  to  grapple  with  the  newspaper,  the  magazine, 
and  the  library  book  —  three  factors  that  play  such  an  important 
role  in  molding  the  mental  attitude  of  the  family. 

The  sixth  grade  of  Speyer  School  is  making  an  attempt  to 
knit  together,  through  the  reading  lesson,  the  real  and  the  school 
life  of  the  child,  and  if  possible  to  raise  the  real  to  a  more  ideal 
plane.     It  is  trying: 

(i)  To  undermine  low  standards  of  reading  in  the  home, 
by  interesting  the  family  in  the  better  part  of  their  ordinary  read- 
ing matter,  through  directions  given  to  the  child  at  school. 

(2)  To  supplement  the  home  reading  of  the  family. 

(3)  To  foster  in  the  child  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  by  having 
him  find  articles  of  special  interest  to  members  of  his  family,  his 
classmates,  and  other  classes  in  the  school. 
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(4)  To  keep  alive,  develop  or  mold  the  child's  sense  of 
humor  by  means  of  the  funny  story,  the  pure  joke,  the  cartoon, 
encouraging  him  to  use  these  as  a  laughing  tonic  when  the 
family  is  gathered  about  the  table. 

Realizing  the  large  influence  the  newspaper  exerts  in  these 
homes,  the  daily  press  is  frequently  studied  during  the  literature 
period.  A  dozen  of  the  most  popular  morning  and  evening  papers 
are  given  to  the  class  for  study  and  comparison.  The  pupil  first 
examines  the  headlines.  Logically,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  the 
most  important  news  under  the  most  glaring  headlines.  This  illu- 
sion vanishes,  however,  after  the  thought  in  the  article  has  been 
sifted  out  and  the  actual  fact  —  rather  different  from  what  the 
headline  has  promised  —  is  found  in  a  few  words  at  the  end  of 
the  column.  His  confidence  in  these  blazing  head-lights  is  shaken, 
their  fascination  for  him  begins  to  wane,  for  they  lack  truth. 

Then  he  makes  a  study  of  the  style.  In  one  paper  he  reads, 
"  Three  Lives  Nearly  Put  Out  by  the  Knife,"  the  article  describing 
in  minute  detail  the  murderous  scene  and  all  the  brutalities  of  the 
characters  engaged.  In  another  paper  the  heading  reads,  "  Three 
Men  Injured  in  a  Fray,"  and  the  facts  are  stated  briefly,  with  no 
appeal  to  the  sensational. 

The  question  then  arises,  "  Has  the  fact  any  value  for  us  at 
all?"  This  leads  directly  to  the  subject  matter  about  which  the 
newspaper  ought  to  keep  us  informed.  The  municipality  interests 
us  first  of  all.  We  want  to  know  about  its  administration,  its 
progress ;  what  its  educational  institutions  are  doing ;  what  it 
offers  in  art  and  music  to  refine  the  emotional  side  of  our  nature ; 
its  great  calamities,  in  order  that  we  may  learn  to  avoid  them,  if 
possible ;  the  lives  of  its  great  men  and  women,  as  they  pass  from 
us,  that  the  good  emanating  from  them  may  penetrate  our  lives. 
Then  we  want  a  general  knowledge  of  government  events  at 
Albany  and  some  idea  of  the  administration  in  Washington.  If, 
in  addition  to  this,  our  editors  have  the  goodness  to  point  out  the 
large  thoughts  and  works  which  are  molding  the  civilization  of 
the  day,  their  work  is  complete  for  our  purpose. 

With  this  outline  before  them,  the  children  analyze  the  various 
papers.  It  might  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  experience  to 
some  of  the  editors  if  they  could  be  present  when  the  "  valuable  " 
articles  of  their  papers  are  selected,  and  the  amount  of  space  given 
to  reported  but  unconfirmed  facts,  or  to  indifferent  or  worthless 
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matter,  is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  amount  devoted  to  ma- 
terial of  real  value.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deviation,  in  this 
respect,  in  the  various  newspapers  analyzed ;  and,  though  the  object 
lesson  cannot  at  once  change  a  perverted  taste,  it  makes  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  our  good  newspapers.  The  children  appreciate  this 
without  comment  from  any  higher  authority. 

Our  standard  roughly  established,  and  the  more  worthy 
papers  selected,  our  next  duty  is  to  determine  the  approximate 
time  we  ought  to  give  to  the  reading.  By  going  over  a  number  of 
headlines,  together  with  the  articles  under  them,  it  is  found  that 
the  additional  information  gained  from  reading  the  entire  article 
frequently  does  not  compensate  for  the  time  spent,  and  it  thus  be- 
comes clear  that  a  knowledge  of  the  headlines  is  often  sufficient. 
Again,  it  is  found  that  on  great  national  questions,  like  our  Pana- 
ma Canal  project,  or  international  affairs,  such  as  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese war,  our  "  weeklies  "  give  the  essential  facts  in  much  smaller 
compass  than  the  "  dailies  " ;  also,  since  the  former  have  longer 
time  to  find  out  the  truth,  they  do  not  refute  so  frequently,  and 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  reliable. 

This  brings  us  to  the  actual  experiment  of  finding  out  how 
much  time  ought  to  be  allotted  to  the  daily  press.  Five  of  our 
best  papers  were  perused  and  their  essential  facts  culled,  in  time 
ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  minutes. 

The  school  has  now  given  the  child  some  standard  by  which 
to  choose  the  right  sort  of  paper,  it  has  taught  him  something  about 
how  to  read  it,  and  also  how  much  time  he  may  profitably  spend 
upon  it ;  but  the  matter  cannot  be  dropped  here.  The  value  of  it 
all  lies  in  putting  the  theory  into  continued  practice,  and  of  this 
the  school  must  keep  itself  informed  in  the  future.  The  results 
will  show  in  the  kind  of  statement  the  child  makes  about  news- 
paper articles  he  has  read,  and  in  the  clippings  he  brings.  Our 
experience  thus  far  shows  that  the  pupils  are  on  their  guard  when 
they  see  the  emblazoned  headlines  ;  that  they  weigh  the  facts  stated 
with  some  care;  select  their  clippings  with  regard  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  subject  matter;  and  that  they  actually  read  the 
essential  facts.  All  this  is  partly  because  the  work  forms  part  of 
their  regular  program  of  exercises  and  they  are  expected  to  make 
occasional  reports. 

The  monthly  magazine  claims  our  attention  next.  This  is 
chosen,  not  only  because  it  contains  so  large  a  portion  of  our  con- 
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temporaneous  reading  matter,  but  because  it  enters  so  many  of  our 
homes  and  can  thus  be  made  of  common  interest. 

For  the  sake  of  expediency,  each  child  now  takes  his  home 
magazine,  or  chooses  one  from  the  library,  and  makes  himself  re- 
sponsible for  its  contents.  He  searches  the  "  table  of  contents  " 
with  a  view  to  finding : 

(i)    Articles  of  interest  to  his  home  people. 

(2)  Articles  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  other  classes  of 
the  school.  (A  committee  keeps  the  class  informed  of  the  main 
lines  of  work  going  on  in  the  school.) 

(3)  Articles  that  will  be  helpful  to  his  classmates  and 
himself. 

After  the  child  has  checked  the  articles  which  seem  to  him  of 
value,  the  teacher  runs  over  them,  rechecks  those  which  she  con- 
siders good,  returns  the  magazine  to  the  pupil  and  he  catalogues 
the  articles  on  library  cards.  (These  cards  the  class  buys  out  of 
its  penny  savings  fund.)  For  all  articles  which  specially  interest 
him  he  makes  out  two  cards,  one  to  be  added  to  his  own  catalogue, 
one  for  the  school.  Cards  of  other  articles  are  taken  to  those 
whom  they  would  most  interest.  Anything  giving  information 
on  any  phase  of  the  regular  class  work  is  assigned  as  a  lesson, 
or  read  at  some  time  when  it  will  make  its  greatest  appeal.  Other 
articles  are  used  for  special  exercises,  or  set  aside  until  needed, 
when  they  may  easily  be  found  through  the  children's  catalogues. 
During  February  the  pupils  catalogued  one  hundred  good  articles. 

The  old  magazine  must  not  be  overlooked.  Desirable  articles 
are  taken  out  and  bound  into  booklets  by  the  children.  They  may 
then  be  taken  home  and  kept  until  they  have  been  read  by  all  in- 
terested. They  also  make  a  vital  addition  to  the  supplementary 
reading  in  the  school.  The  pictures,  likewise,  are  an  important 
element  in  the  old  magazine.  When  these  have  been  cut  out,  clas- 
sified and  mounted  on  large  cards,  the  pupils  see  illustrated,  side 
by  side,  the  modes  of  living,  the  kinds  of  people,  the  industries  and 
customs  of  the  oriental  nations  now  so  prominently  before  us. 
They  thus  make  a  collection  of  pictures,  of  service  not  only  to  their 
own  class,  but  also  to  other  classes  in  the  school.  Every  depart- 
ment of  their  work  has  been  elucidated  by  the  articles  and  pictures 
thus  gathered.  But,  above  all,  the  pupils  have  learned  to  examine 
with  the  thought  of  being  helpful ;  they  have  studied  with  greater 
interest  since  this  reading  matter  gave  a  spark  of  life  to  the  text- 
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book  assignment ;  and  they  have  disseminated  a  leavening  influence 
even  in  those  homes  which  seemed  most  bound  in  darkness. 

Another  phase  of  our  work  has  been  the  greater  utilization  of 
the  school  library.    Our  work  here  is  : 

(i)  To  make  the  child  familiar  with  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  library  and  their  contents. 

(2)  To  teach  him  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  contents  of  a  book 
from  its  title,  its  author,  its  index ;  to  find  out  its  style  by  reading 
short  passages ;  to  know  substantial  binding,  good  illustrations, 
and  the  best  paper  and  type. 

(3)  To  enable  him  to  use  the  card  catalogue  and  the  ref- 
erence books. 

(4)  To  make  him  love  to  linger  among  books,  by  letting  him 
rummage  through  the  library  at  his  will  during  certain  school 
periods.  (He  afterwards  reports  on  that  which  interests  him 
most.) 

(5)  To  lead  him  to  find  books  which  he  zuants  to  read,  take 
away  and  talk  about  in  his  home.  This  work  is  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  other  home  work,  and  the  child  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  tell  his  classmates  about  the  most  interesting  features  of  his 
book.  By  supplementing  the  textbook  with  reading  matter  from 
the  library,  the  child's  intellectual  horizon  is  widened,  his  school 
work  becomes  affiliated  with  the  kind  of  reading  we  desire  him  to 
do  when  he  leaves  us ;  and  the  older  members  of  the  family,  who 
would  not  sit  down  to  study  the  ordinary  home  assignment  with 
him,  find  a  common  interest  in  the  library  book. 

In  connection  with  the  serious  matter  which  we  find  every- 
where, we  do  not  lose  sight  of  that  which  will  make  us  laugh.  A 
cartoon  of  general  interest,  witticisms,  good  clean  jokes,  funny 
stories,  are  pasted  into  a  book  labelled  "  Our  Tonic  for  the  Sick." 
After  we  have  enjoyed  it,  and  have  passed  on  the  fun  at  the  family 
gathering,  our  book  is  sent  on  a  mission  of  evoking  smiles  from 
our  sick  friends. 

Our  reading  lessons,  thus  conducted,  have  engaged  the  volun- 
tary self-activity  of  the  child  in  his  home ;  they  have  directed  him 
to  utilize  the  good  in  his  environment;  and  they  have  interested 
the  home  in  the  school,  so  that  one  is  assisting  the  other.  The 
school  work  of  the  child  is  no  longer  an  isolated  entity,  but  is  weav- 
ing itself  into  the  larger  interests  that  will  occupy  him  later  in  life. 
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THE   ORGANIZATION  OF   SUBJECT   MATTER  FOR  THE 

TEACHING  OF  GRAMMAR  GRADE  HISTORY 

THE  USE  OF  THE  TOPIC 

By    HENRY    SUZZALLO,    A.  M.,    Lecturer    in    Elementary    Education, 

Teachers  College 

There  has  been  much  complaint  against  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory in  the  elementary  school,  particularly  the  teaching  of  Ameri- 
can history  in  the  grammar  grades.  The  charge  has  been  fre- 
quently made  that  one  of  the  richest  fields  of  human  knowledge 
has,  in  our  teaching  practice,  degenerated  into  a  mere  mnemonic 
drill  on  long  lists  of  historical  facts  which  have  too  often  borne 
little  relation  to  each  other  and  conveyed  little  meaning  to  the 
learner. 

The  Responsibility  of  the  Textbook  for  Poor  Teaching.  — 
One  prominent  cause  of  this  condition  is  the  poor  historical 
training  of  the  average  teacher.  She  has  not  had  sufficiently 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  American  history  to 
present  the  facts  in  such  an  order  as  to  interest  the  child  and 
lead  him  successfully  toward  that  feeling  for  and  understanding 
of  history  which  should  be  part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  every 
adult.  Without  historical  training  and  too  often  without  peda- 
gogic insight,  she  has  relied  upon  the  elementary  textbook  for 
her  historical  facts,  and  for  the  order  in  which  to  present  them 
to  children.  In  consequence,  our  teaching  of  history  in  the 
elementary  school  has  reflected  every  defective  method  found  in 
the  organization  of  material  of  our  school  texts. 

One  Fundamental  Weakness  of  the  Textbook  its  Tzvofold 
Function.  —  This  need  of  the  teacher,  both  for  historical  facts 
and  a  method  of  organizing  and  presenting  them,  has  led  to  one 
very  fundamental  weakness  in  our  textbooks  themselves,  which 
may  account  in  large  part  for  the  mechanical  teaching.  The 
textbook  writer  has  attempted  to  make  the  textbook  serve  (i) 
as  a  book  for  ready  reference  on  ordinary  historical  facts  and 
(2)  as  a  book  of  special  method  for  presenting  the  subject. 
These  two  purposes  are  in  a  sense  antagonistic.  A  good  refer- 
ence book  involves  the  inclusion  of  all  facts  more  or  less  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  current  life.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good 
organization  of  historical  facts  for  a  special  teaching  method  in- 
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volves  a  careful  selection  of  essential  facts  only.  This  double 
function  of  the  textbook  has  prevented  a  full  degree  of  success  in 
either  direction.  In  particular,  (i)  it  has  interfered  with  a  wise 
acceptance  and  rejection  of  material;  and  (2)  it  has  interfered 
with  the  best  organization  of  facts  in  groups,  and  in  sequence  of 
groups. 

The  idea  that  a  text  should  be  a  sort  of  book  for  ready  refer- 
ence on  elementary  facts  in  the  field  of  American  history  leaves 
us  without  an  adequate  standard  for  the  selection  and  omission 
of  details,  and  without  the  willingness  to  apply  a  standard  if  we 
had  one.  Therefore,  any  fact  that  is  likely  to  be  mentioned  fre- 
quently in  current  life  is  included,  whether  it  is  vital  to  some  large 
point  or  not.  Naturally,  in  such  selection  of  material,  emphasis 
is  placed  on  individual  and  unrelated  facts  rather  than  upon 
groups  of  such  general  facts  as  constitute  movements,  policies 
and  the  like. 

The  Value  of  the  Topic  as  a  Basis  of  Selection  of  Material. 
—  The  remedy  certainly  requires,  first  of  all,  an  abandonment 
of  the  double  purpose  mentioned,  and  a  rejection  of  the  use  of 
the  text  as  a  reference  book.  In  the  second  place  we  should 
decide  what  general  movements  in  the  development  of  American 
life  the  child  ought  to  understand,  and  then  formulate  these  in 
adequately  expressive  topics.  Then  we  shall  have  an  adequate 
standard  for  the  inclusion  and  exclusion  of  details.  No  sub- 
topic  or  lesser  detail  should  be  taught  unless  it  ministers  with 
considerable  directness  to  the  better  understanding  of  what  is 
implied  in  the  topic  selected. 

It  is  because  this  plan  has  not,  in  the  main,  heretofore  been 
followed  by  textbook  makers  that  a  poor  organization  of  subject 
matter  has  been  the  rule.  To  be  sure,  every  textbook  recognizes 
the  need  of  some  organized  and  purposive  choice  of  material. 
Division  and  chapter  titles,  paragraph  and  marginal  headings  are 
topics  and  sub-topics  contributing  to  some  organization.  But 
such  topics  are  too  frequently  subordinated  to  mere  facts,  as  such. 
Instead  of  taking  the  lead  and  determining  what  details  should  be 
included,  and  in  what  order,  the  topic  is  too  often  decided  upon 
after  the  details  have  been  selected,  and  is  made  to  serve  merely 
as  a  sort  of  abstract  bond,  tying  them  together  with  a  semblance 
of  logical  consistency.  A  topic  in  this  sense  is  by  no  means  an 
effective  standard  for  the  selection  and  organization  of  material; 
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it  is,  rather,  a  formal  classification  or  heading  superimposed 
over  certain  previously  selected  facts.  The  careful  selection  of 
essential  material,  with  every  unnecessary  detail  omitted,  and  the 
final  organization  of  such  selected  material  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  good  teaching,  as  they  are  in  every  good  purposive  presen- 
tation of  subject  matter. 

Standard  Literary  Narrative  an  Illustration  of  Good  Selec- 
tion and  Organisation  of  Material.  —  If  we  turn  from  the  school 
to  other  institutions  or  agencies  that  teach,  that  present  facts  in 
orderly  sequence  and  relationship  for  some  express  purpose,  we 
find  that  very  definite  standards  for  the  selection,  omission,  and 
relating  of  materials  hold.  In  any  good  narrative,  for  instance, 
a  standard  novel  or  a  standard  drama,  we  find  large  points  in- 
fluencing directly  the  selection  and  omission  of  details.  Certainly 
in  such  standard  art  forms  the  author  does  not  introduce  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  details  and  then  classify  them  under  more  or 
less  abstract  and  unrelated  heads.  The  process  is  quite  the 
opposite.  The  novelist  or  dramatist  selects  his  main  points,  which 
are  to  constitute  his  plot,  gives  them  an  order  appropriate  to  his 
purpose,  and  then  proceeds  to  find  the  detail  that  will  embody, 
make  clear  and  develop  the  large  thought  in  mind.  In  classic 
literature  no  unnecessary  material  is  incorporated ;  every  sentence 
tells.  Whatever  pertains  to  something  aside  from  that  which  at 
present  concerns  the  action  of  the  narrative  is  omitted  and  there 
is  no  protest  from  any  one.  But  there  would  be  protest  if  it  were 
included,  for  it  would  mar  the  unity  of  production. 

We  do  not  maintain  that  the  process  of  presentation  in  teach- 
ing is  entirely  like  that  in  a  novel  or  a  drama.  But  there  is  a 
similarity  so  far  as  they  are  both  concerned  with  such  a  choice, 
omission,  sequence,  and  relation  of  material  as  will  interest  and 
instruct.  Take  any  good  drama  lasting  three  or  four  hours.  It 
has  surely  as  many  details  as  appear  in  several  hours  of  instruc- 
tion at  school.  Yet  we  remember  them  fairly  well  without  any 
great  expenditure  of  energy  in  a  conscious  effort  to  memorize. 
We  remember  them  because  we  see  them  in  connction  with  some 
larger,  meaningful  point.  We  remember  them  in  orderly  relation 
—  a  relation  that  we  perceive,  mainly,  because  of  the  skilled  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  subject  matter  in  accordance  with  an 
express  purpose,  and,  partly,  because  there  has  been  no  intrusion 
of  unnecessary  facts  to  confuse  our  perception  of  these  relations. 
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These  general  principles  relating  to  selection  and  organiza- 
tion of  material  seem  to  have  equal  validity  in  the  teaching  of 
narrative  history  and  in  the  presentation  of  literary  narrative. 
Literary  narrative  certainly  gives  a  clear  illustration  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  principles  suggested.  Perhaps  the  analogy  will  be 
of  further  use  in  making  more  clear  certain  other  principles 
peculiar  to  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  grammar  grades. 
But  before  we  can  make  further  comparisons  we  shall  need  to 
know  how  far  literary  narrative  and  the  teaching  of  history  in 
the  grammar  grades  have  common  ground.  When  we  have 
determined  this,  we  may  better  answer  the  question :  what  further 
principles  or  methods  can  literary  narrative  suggest  to  the  teacher 
of  history  in  the  higher  elementary  grades? 

Factors  Determining  Method  of  Presenting  Facts.  —  The 
method  of  presenting  any  series  of  facts  must  depend  upon 
three  factors:  (i)  the  aim  or  purpose  of  the  presentation,  (2) 
the  present  capacity  of  the  person  to  be  taught,  and  (3)  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  material  to  be  presented.  We  may  now 
consider  each  of  these  in  turn. 

The  peculiar  aims  of  history  instruction  in  the  grammar 
grades  are  very  largely  conditioned  by  the  intermediate  posi- 
tion that  it  occupies  between  the  primary  school  and  the 
high  school,  in  both  of  which  institutions  the  teaching  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  history  is  fairly  well  established,  at  least 
sufficiently  so  for  our  purposes.  In  the  primary  grades  his- 
torical instruction  consists  of  history  story  and  biographical  nar- 
rative. The  stories  are  selected  for  their  interesting  narrative 
without  large  regard  for  the  information  they  give.  They  are 
selected  from  all  periods  of  history  without  special  attempt  to 
cover  a  whole  field,  or  to  give  historical  perspective.  In  the 
high  school,  while  interest  in  narrative  may  be  a  factor,  the  aspect 
of  historical  information  in  sequence  and  perspective  is  an  im- 
portant matter. 

Similarity  Between  Presentation  in  Good  Literary  Narra- 
tive and  History  Instruction  in  Grammar  Grades.  —  The  gram- 
mar school  occupies  a  place  between  these  two.  It  finds  its 
aims,  methods  and  materials  in  the  making  of  the  transition 
between  primary  history  and  high  school  history.  It  presents 
the  stories  of  history,  as  in  the  primary  grades,  but  now  with 
perspective,  covering  the  field  in  orderly  sequence.     More  facts 
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are  given,  but  only  as  they  contribute  directly  to  an  appreciative 
feeling  for  the  situations  and  movements  of  history,  not  as  de- 
tailed intellectual  information. 

Thus  in  the  grammar  grades,  the  aim  of  history  teach- 
ing is  to  give  the  children  an  appreciative  feeling  for  the 
situations  and  movements  of  history  through  a  series  of  con- 
nected narratives  presented  in  historical  perspective.  This 
is  very  closely  the  purpose  of  any  good  literary  narrative.  What 
we  want  to  give  in  the  novel  or  the  drama  is  not  mere  informa- 
tion, but  an  appreciative  feeling  for  situation  after  situation  as 
they  succeed  each  other  in  orderly  sequence.  Though  the  ma- 
terial which  is  the  medium  of  narration  differs,  the  aim  in  both 
cases  is  to  create  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  definite  situ- 
ations. The  material  in  both  cases  is  narrative,  personal  or  his- 
torical, or  both.  In  both  cases  the  persons  to  be  affected  have 
had  certain  experiences,  more  or  less  unrelated  and  fragmentary, 
which  serve  as  a  basis  for  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  what 
Is  now  presented  in  an  orderly  manner.  In  consequence  of  these 
likenesses,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  model  of  literary  narrative 
helpful  at  many  points  in  suggesting  method  for  grammar  grade 
instruction  in  history.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  keep  the 
similarity  in  mind. 

Application  of  Principles  to  Use  of  Topics.  —  We  have 
already  suggested  that  the  proper  treatment  of  the  topic  is  one 
means  of  getting  at  a  better  teaching  method.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  use  of  the  topic,  let  us  now  make  some  critical  and 
constructive  application  of  the  principles  that  have  been  defi- 
nitely stated  in  our  argument  or  implied  in  our  illustration  of 
good  presentative  method. 

At  the  outset  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the 
choice  of  main  topics.  What  topics  shall  we  have?  How  much 
shall  they  include?  How  shall  they  be  best  expressed?  What 
shall  be  their  sequence  and  relation  ?  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  determined  largely  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter—  the  aim  of  our  teaching  and  the  nature  of  the  child,  of 
course,  being  kept  in  mind.  Our  main  topics  should  represent 
history  stories.  They  should  be  narratives  fairly  complete  in 
themselves,  though  related  to  those  that  precede  and  follow. 
The  inclusiveness  of  a  single  story  should  be  determined  by  the 
nature   of  the   incidents  and   situations   in  the   historical   period 
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studied.  The  material  under  a  given  main  topic  should  extend 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  some  real,  rather  clearly  de- 
fined movement  in  history.  The  topic  should  express  the  sig- 
nificant thing  in  the  situation  or  movement,  so  that  it  may  be 
a  proper  and  definite  standard  for  the  inclusion  and  exclusion 
of  material.  And,  lastly,  each  main  topic  should  assume  some 
connection  with  the  preceding  main  topic  or  story.  Such  an 
implied  transition  is  necessary  that  there  may  be  true  historical 
sequence. 

Criticism  of  Main  Topics  in  Texts.  —  Let  us  see  how  far 
our  textbooks  have  met  these  standards.  One  or  two  examples 
from  the  treatment  of  the  earliest  period  of  American  history 
will  suffice. 

Thomas's  History  of  the  United  States,'^  a  book  intended 
for  use  as  a  text  in  the  grammar  grades,  gives  the  following 
main  topics:  (i)  Discovery,  (2)  Colonization,  (3)  English, 
French  and  Indians,  (4)  Struggle  for  Colonial  Empire,  etc. 
These  topics  may  properly  classify  in  right  sequence  the  histor- 
ical material  for  the  mature  historical  student,  but  they  do  not 
meet  the  standards  we  have  imposed  for  the  use  of  historical 
material  in  the  grammar  grades.  The  terms  "  discovery  "  and 
"  colonization "  are  purely  abstract,  logical  terms  of  classifi- 
cation, the  meaning  and  relation  of  which  are  clear  only  after  the 
details  of  the  period  are  known.  They  suggest  little  of  the 
narrative  which  is  to  attract  the  interest  of  the  child,  and  ex- 
press nothing  of  the  significance  of  the  period  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  teacher  of  grammar  grade  history.  McMaster, 
Montgomery,  Mowry,  and  others  impose  the  same  kind  of  adult 
classification  of  material  in  their  texts  for  children. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  classification  always  involves 
a  point  of  view ;  and  the  point  of  view  of  an  historical  scholar, 
or  even  of  a  mature  man  possessing  some  knowledge  of  history, 
must  be  very  different  from  that  of  a  writer  of  children's  texts, 
or  of  a  teacher  of  grammar  grade  children.  Even  if  our  teach- 
ing experience  did  not  give  such  positive  testimony  as  it  does, 
we  could  almost  say,  on  purely  a  priori  grounds,  that  any  such 
transfer  of  classifications  would  be  ineffective.  We  must  classify 
our  material  according  to  our  own  peculiar  and  definite  pur- 
poses.    How  much  better  is  the  classification  for  teaching  pur- 

^  Thomas.    A  History  of  the  United  States.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    1894. 
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poses  given  in  Davidson's  Guide  to  the  Teaching  of  American 
History.^     Notice  the  following  topics: 

i)  How  the  Europeans  found  a  new  world. 

2)  Spain  takes  possession  of  the  new  world. 

3)  Spain  has  a  rival:  France. 

4)  The  second  rival:  England. 

Here  each  topic  implies  a  narrative  in  which  children  will  be 
interested.  Each  topic  expresses  the  significance  of  each  story 
as  related  to  those  which  precede  it.  The  whole  movement  of 
history  during  this  period  is  suggested  by  the  feeling  which 
the  topics  arouse. 

The  Content  of  the  Main  Topic  in  the  Sub-Topics.  —  Let 
us  now  turn  to  the  content  of  any  main  topic  as  suggested  by 
sub-topics,  which,  in  a  sense,  are  the  lesser  scenes  making  up  the 
larger  scenes,  the  lesser  movements  which  give  meaning  to  the 
larger  movements.  Let  us  take  the  main  topic  or  story  treating 
the  "  finding  of  the  new  world,"  which  is  the  field  covered  in 
the  first  large  topic  given  by  almost  all  the  authors.  Under  the 
main  topic  "  Europe  finds  America "  McMaster^  gives  the 
following  sub-topics : 

i)   Nations  that  have  owned  our  soil. 

2)  European  trade  with  the  East:  the  old  routes. 

3)  New   routes   wanted. 

4)  Columbus  seeks  the  East  and  finds  America. 

5)  The  Atlantic  coast  explored. 

6)  Why  the  continent  was  called  America. 

7)  The  Pacific  discovered ;  the  Mexican  Gulf  coast  explored. 

8)  Spaniards  sail  round  the  world. 

9)  Importance  of  Magellan's  voyage. 

10)    Search   for  a  Northwest  passage;  our  North  Atlantic 
coast  explored. 

The  main  topic,  "  Europe  finds  America,"  as  a  large 
single,  beginning  topic,  is  quite  satisfactory  from  our  stand- 
point, but  it  has  not  been  used  as  a  very  definite  standard  for  the 

^  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  author  of  this  book  for  the  privilege 
of  examining  the  manuscript  of  his  work. 

^McMaster.  A  School  History  of  the  United  States.  American 
Book  Co.     1897. 
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selection  and  rejection  of  minor  topics,  (i)  "Nations  that  have 
owned  our  soil  "  and  (6)  "  Why  the  continent  was  called  Amer- 
ica "  should  hardly  have  been  made  sub-topics,  because  they  make 
no  necessary  contribution  to  the  main  topic  — "  Europe  finds 
America."  It  may  be  well  enough  for  children  to  know  the 
"  nations  that  have  owned  our  soil,"  but  it  is  not  at  all  essential  at 
this  point.  There  is  a  definite  violation  of  historical  sequence  in 
the  introduction  of  that  sub-topic  here  —  a  violation  which  tends  to 
lead  the  child's  attention  away  from  the  time  and  its  problem  of 
reaching  the  fabulously  rich  East  by  a  new  route.  It  may  be  alto- 
gether desirable  for  children  to  know  "  why  the  continent  was 
called  America,"  and  they  should  know  sooner  or  later.  But 
it  does  not  contribute  directly  to  the  main  thought  in  mind  — 
"  Europe  finds  America."  It  could  be  taught  as  a  merely  in- 
cidental detail  at  any  convenient  place  where  the  association 
seems  proper  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

Once  the  sub-topics  are  selected  with  reference  to  a  main 
topic,  they  are  subject,  in  large  part,  to  the  same  standards  that 
we  have  mentioned  as  determining  the  inclusiveness,  statement, 
relation  and  sequence  of  main  topics.  Each  sub-topic  should 
include  a  definite  situation,  something  of  the  significance  of 
which  should  be  implied  in  the  sub-topic  so  as  to  make  it,  again, 
a  definite  standard  for  the  selection  of  material.  Its  order  in  the 
sequence  should  be  such  as  to  carry  the  story  from  the  preceding 
sub-topics  one  step  further  in  the  telling  of  the  narrative  implied 
in  the  main  topic,  just  as  the  individual  scenes  in  a  play  advance 
the  plot  of  the  larger  story.  In  reading  the  sub-topics  given  by 
McMaster,  even  with  numbers  (i)  and  (6)  omitted,  one  has 
the  feeling  that  they  are  given  in  a  form  and  sequence  indicating 
that  the  author  was  more  interested  in  speaking  of  discovery  and 
exploration  in  general,  than  in  showing  that  certain  of  these 
facts  led  to  the  "  finding  of  America." 

An  arrangement  of  sub-topics  that  more  nearly  meets  the 
demands  we  have  laid  down  is  the  following: 
I.    How  the  Europeans  found  a  new  world.^ 

i)  The  old  world,  and  how  Marco  Polo  taught  the  Euro- 
peans geography. 

*  In  presenting  these  sub-topics  the  writer  has  taken  the  liberty  of 
using  material  given  in  Mr.  Davidson's  book,  already  mentioned,  and 
modifying  it  to  suit  his  purpose. 
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2)  The  route  to  the  East,  the  land  of  riches. 

3)  Sir  Henry  the  Navigator  sails  south  to  reach  the  East. 

4)  Columbus  sails  west  to  reach  the  East. 

5)  The  Cabots  seek  a  northwest  passage  and  find  North 
America. 

6)  Columbus  tries  again  and  finds  South  America. 

7)  Vasco  de  Gama  wins  the  prize  for  Portugal. 

8)  Balboa  discovers  the  Pacific  and  encourages  the  belief 
in  a  western  route. 

9)  Magellan's  ships  go  round  the  earth  and  prove  America 
a  new  world. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  much  material  frequently  incorpor- 
ated as  sub-topics  in  our  texts  is  omitted  by  assuming  a  definite, 
meaningful  main  topic  as  a  standard  for  selection.  Among  the 
customary  topics  omitted  in  this  case  are  the  following :  "  The 
Indians,"  "  Ancient  America,"  "  The  birth  of  Columbus,"  "  The 
early  life  of  Columbus,"  "  The  voyages  and  discoveries  of  the 
Northmen,"  "  Further  discoveries,"  and  "  Other  discoveries  in 
America."^ 

Topics  May  Vary  —  hut  General  Principles  Hold.  —  Of 
course  there  is  no  one  set  of  main  topics  and  sub-topics  which 
has  a  pedagogical  value  above  all  others.  One  set  may  be  quite 
as  good  as  another.  The  order  of  presentation  of  material  may 
readily  shift  with  a  slightly  changed  point  of  view.  But  there 
seem  to  be  some  general  principles  regarding  the  use  of  the  topic 
which  are  helpful  in  selecting  and  arranging  material.  These  we 
have  attempted  to  suggest.  The  textbook  writer,  who  is,  in 
large  part,  the  maker  of  method  for  the  average  teacher,  does 
present  one  particular  order.  He  should  be  responsible  for 
giving  us  one  of  the  many  good  arrangements  which  are  possible. 
Even  if  he  accepted  our  statement  of  aims  for  grammar  grade 
history,  his  set  of  topics  need  not  be  such  as  we  have  suggested. 
He  ought,  however,  to  present  a  special  method  which  is  based 
on  the  results  of  following  certain  principles  for  the  organization 
of  material,  and  which  is  proven  valid  by  experience  in  classroom 
teaching  and  other  similar  fields. 

'  See  the  school  texts    by   Eggleston,    Fiske,    Montgomery,    Mowry, 
Thomas,  and  others. 
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TEACHING  CHILDREN  HOW  TO  STUDY  HISTORY 

By    GEORGE    EDWARD    MARKER,    A.  B.,    University    of    Illinois; 
Graduate  Scholar,  Teachers  College,  1903-04 

A  class  of  sixth  grade  pupils  of  the  Speyer  School,  averaging 
in  age  twelve  and  one-half  years,  was  placed  in  my  charge  for  a 
period  of  ten  weeks.  Part  of  the  time  we  were  limited  to  four 
periods  a  week,  each  recitation  period  being  thirty-five  minutes  in 
length.  Later,  we  were  given  five  such  periods  per  week.  Owing 
to  the  number  of  daily  recitations  outlined  for  these  pupils,  I 
deemed  it  advisable  to  assign  very  little  work  outside  of  the 
regular  recitation  period. 

My  work  with  this  class  was  to  consist  of  two  parts.  First, 
I  was  to  continue  the  teaching  of  that  portion  of  American  his- 
tory which  deals  with  the  early  struggles  in  our  national  life. 
Second,  I  was  to  assist  the  children  in  the  formation  of  right 
habits  of  study,  so  that  they  might  in  the  future  study  their  history 
lessons  intelligently,  without  the  supervision  of  a  teacher.  As 
only  the  second  phase  of  the  work  is  to  be  considered  in  this 
paper,  the  method  of  teaching  the  history  will  not  be  discussed, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  assists  in  the  illustration  of  the  points  under 
consideration. 

I  found  that  the  class  was  provided  with  a  primary  textbook 
in  history  (McMaster's),  and  that  eleven  of  the  sixteen  members 
had  read  the  book  through  soon  after  it  came  into  their  hands. 
This  voluntary  reading  had,  of  course,  taken  place  without  much 
thought.  There  had  been  little  or  no  attempt  to  memorize  or  to 
try  to  understand  difficult  topics ;  no  selection  of  parts  to  be  read, 
except  in  so  far  as  certain  stories  had  appealed  to  childish  interests 
while  others  had  not,  and  no  purposeful  neglect  of  minor  details. 
One  part  had  received  much  the  same  consideration  as  any  other, 
whether  it  was  the  story  of  the  buffaloes  upon  the  western  plains 
or  the  marvelous  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  future  lessons  from  this  text,  then,  could  promise  little 
more  to  the  pupils  than  an  uninteresting  grind.  They  had  only 
vague  pictures  of  historical  situations,  but  were  satisfied ;  in  fact, 
they  would  gladly  have  laid  the  book  aside  for  something  new  and 
fresh.  Yet  no  teacher  will  say  that  the  text  had  been  mastered 
or  that  it  had  fulfilled  its  mission  to  the  class.    How  was  I  to  set 
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to  work  to  teach  those  children  to  study  history  in  a  way  that 
would  arouse  new  enthusiasm  and  produce  satisfactory  results? 
The  problem  was  so  difficult  that  there  is  no  pretense  here 
to  its  complete  and  satisfactory  solution.  This  is  merely  an  at- 
tempt to  contribute  something  toward  that  end.  What  is  pre- 
sented is  the  result  of  schoolroom  practice  under  the  conditions 
set  forth  above.  And,  while  it  may  lack  value  in  many  respects, 
the  methods  and  devices  used  have  brought  some  very  encour- 
aging results,  and  have  marked  out  a  way  for  future  experi- 
mentation. 

1 )  Relative  Values.  —  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  teacher 
would  enter  upon  work  of  this  nature  without  some  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met.  In  this  case  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  pupils  would  be  unable  to  distinguish  relative  values,  and 
that  my  first  work  should  be  to  help  them  discover  the  difference 
between  an  important  and  an  unimportant  fact.  With  this  aim 
we  talked  about  the  meaning  of  such  statements  as  the  following  : 
"  If  these  hardy  early  settlers  had  been  animated  by  a  different 
set  of  social  ideas,  the  whole  character  and  trend  of  our  institu- 
tions would  have  been  changed."  "  Single  events  in  history  are 
not  important  unless  they  reflect  the  lives,  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  the  people."  "  Men's  acts  are  the  result  of  their  thoughts  and 
feelings." 

In  a  general  way  we  reached  the  conclusion  that  "  a  fact  m 
history  is  important  when  it  can  be  shown  to  have  had  a  signifi- 
cant influence  in  stimulating  and  encouraging  private  and  public 
enterprise,  or  in  opening  the  way  toward  greater  liberties  than 
were  enjoyed  before."  As  a  working  principle  it  served  our  pur- 
pose well;  but  I  would  have  it  understood  that  this  crude  state- 
ment was  not  committed  to  memory  and  arbitrarily  saddled 
upon  each  small  historical  event;  nor  that  this  was  considered 
a  positive  means  of  determining  for  all  time  whether  a  fact  should 
be  received  into,  or  rejected  from  the  realm  of  important  ideas.  I 
have  merely  attempted  to  embody  in  words  the  chief  point  sug- 
gested by  class  discussion,  and,  if  possible,  to  cause  each  pupil 
to  feel  the  difference  in  the  worth  of  historical  facts  without  any 
conscious  attempt  at  the  application  of  a  rule. 

2)  Organization  Under  Large  Topics.  —  The  class  had  just 
begun  the  study  of  the  development  of  our  government  under 
the  constitution;  hence  we  took  the  beginning  of  our  national 
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life  (1783)  as  a  starting  point.  All  future  study  was  then  to  be 
included  under  one  large  topic,  "  The  building  of  the  nation." 
A  whole  chapter  in  their  textbooks  which  had  been  previously 
studied  was  assigned  for  review.  The  reading  began  at  once, 
while  the  idea  of  the  standard  of  selection  of  values  was  fresh 
in  mind.  The  chapter  assigned  was  "  A  better  government 
needed,"  or  "  The  difficulties  of  our  government  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation."  The  pupils  were  urged  to  read  some- 
what rapidly,  but  thoughtfully,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  the 
important  facts.  They  were  told  that  there  were  three  things 
in  the  lesson  that  were  of  special  value  in  our  present  study. 
Could  they  find  them? 

When  the  reading  was  finished  by  the  majority  of  the  class, 
we  reviewed  what  had  been  said  concerning  the  relative  value  of 
topics.  Every  pupil  who  selected  a  topic  as  important  was  asked 
to  show  why  he  so  considered  it. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  text,  treating  of  the  struggle  over 
our  commercial  relations  from  1789  to  1815,  was  likewise  studied 
as  one  large  unit,  and  discussed  thoroughly.  The  two  chapters, 
"  The  building  of  the  West "  and  "  The  discovery  of  gold  and  its 
consequences,"  were  taken  together  as  one  large  unit.  Lastly, 
the  various  chapters  on  "  The  development  of  slavery  and  the 
consequent  struggles  for  its  suppression"  (1783  to  1865)  were 
also  treated  together  under  one  heading. 

The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  instruction  was  to  place  much 
emphasis  upon  the  larger  movements  of  our  national  development. 
It  was  a  serious  attempt  to  counteract  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
usual  textbooks,  which  (through  lack  of  organization  of  material) 
tend  to  over-emphasize  the  importance  of  small  details.  A  large 
unit  in  history  is  not  a  mere  aggregation  of  smaller  unrelated 
topics.  It  is  the  sum  of  many  facts,  tied  together  and  unified  by 
a  central  idea.  The  organizing  and  relating  of  the  small  points 
to  the  large  unit  assist  in  the  interpretation  of  any  history.  It 
was  my  idea  that  if  children  could  be  taught  to  hunt  out  the  bear- 
ings of  individual  facts  upon  large  thoughts,  and  to  measure  the 
worth  of  the  former  by  the  influence  they  exert  upon  the  latter, 
they  would  be  led  to  right  habits  of  study.  In  this  way  they 
would  learn  that  isolated  facts  are  of  little  worth. 

3)  Reference  Books.  — As  the  value  of  much  of  our  future 
work  must  depend  upon  our  ability  to  handle  reference  books 
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skilfully,  I  took  occasion  at  this  time  to  point  out  some  of  the 
devices  that  would  aid  in  such  study.  Marginal  references  were 
to  be  used  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  central  idea  of  a  page 
or  paragraph,  thus  informing  the  reader  at  once  what  was  dis- 
cussed therein.  Tables  of  contents,  indexes  and  headings  of  chap- 
ters were  all  pointed  out,  as  quick  and  easy  means  of  indicating 
what  the  books  contained  and  where  information  of  a  certain 
character  could  be  found.  If  a  reference  book  lacked  one  or 
more  of  the  devices  noted  above,  the  pupils  decided  that  it  would 
be  of  much  value  to  them  to  make  their  own  "  table  of  contents  " 
or  write  their  own  "  marginal  references."  I  suggested  that,  if 
the  book  belonged  to  the  pupil's  own  private  collection,  these 
headings  might  be  written  on  the  margin  of  the  text  opposite  the 
paragraph;  as  an  illustration  I  showed  them  some  of  my  own 
books  marked  in  that  manner.  If  the  book  did  not  belong  to  the 
reader,  such  references  should  only  be  written  in  his  note-book, 
and  he  would  then  have  a  series  of  valuable  notes  for  future 
study.  To  give  practice  in  note  taking,  certain  paragraphs  and 
pages  from  advanced  textbooks  in  history  were  read  to  the  pupils, 
and  they  were  asked  to  write  out  the  main  point  in  one  clear 
sentence.  They  were  asked  to  keep  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  other  possible  means  of  assistance  in  learning  how  to  study. 
Certain  practical  hints  in  that  direction  were  given  in  connection 
with  the  regular  lessons  as  we  proceeded.  I  planned  to  impress 
these  points  by  giving  time  enough  during  the  recitation  period 
to  talk  them  over  fully  with  the  children,  asking  them  to  suggest 
ways  of  applying  them  to  future  study.  The  points  were  then 
written  upon  the  blackboard  and  afterward  copied  by  the  pupils 
into  their  historical  note-books,  space  being  set  aside  for  the  ad- 
dition of  other  suggestions. 

4)  Use  of  Supplementary  Readings.  —  Through  the  read- 
ings in  the  text,  and  the  discussions,  a  good  foundation  was  laid 
in  the  comprehension  of  facts.  But  the  children's  knowledge  of 
this  period  of  history  (1789-1865)  was  yet  too  meagre;  their 
horizon  had  to  be  enlarged.  This  was  accomplished  by  placing 
at  their  disposal  a  number  of  books  treating  of  various  phases  of 
our  subject.  These  books  were  selected  by  myself  with  especial 
reference  to  their  adaptation  to  the  class  and  to  the  fulness  of 
their  treatment  of  the  events  of  the  period.  The  reading  from 
them  was  done  during  the  regular  recitation  period,  under  my 
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strict  supervision,  along  the  three  general  lines  laid  down  by 
their  text,  as  noted  above.  In  spite  of  constant  urging,  some 
pupils  insisted  upon  beginning  to  read  near  the  first  of  the  book, 
and  laboriously  following  every  word,  disregarding  all  teaching 
concerning  the  use  of  helps.  Brief  oral  tests  at  the  close  of  the 
study  hour  revealed  the  fact  that  the  slow  readers  had  not  gotten 
much  of  value,  while  the  rapid  readers  (generally)  had  much  to 
tell  of  what  they  had  gained  during  the  period.  Of  course  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  brightest  pupils  will  generally  read  more 
rapidly  than  the  others;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  even  dull  chil- 
dren can  learn  to  read  much  more  rapidly  and  more  to  the  purpose 
than  is  their  usual  custom. 

After  persistent  and  strenuous  effort  on  my  part,  a  reason- 
able amount  of  real  study  was  brought  about.  The  pupils  seemed 
not  unwilling  to  comply  with  my  request;  in  fact,  they  had  been 
eager  to  begin  the  use  of  the  new  books.  But  they  had  found 
themselves  almost  helpless  in  the  presence  of  so  many  interesting 
stories  when  they  knew  they  were  responsible  for  the  selection 
of  only  a  few  bearing  upon  one  definite  end. 

5 )  Supplementary  Helps.  —  The  author  of  a  primary  text- 
book in  history  finds  certain  limitations  as  to  space,  illustrations, 
full  treatment  of  details,  beyond  which  he  dares  not  go  if  his 
book  is  to  find  ready  sale  and  acceptance  by  the  educational 
public.  Hence,  he  often  dismisses  a  whole  field  of  interesting 
material  with  some  such  statement  as  this :  "  The  history  of  those 
days  is  full  of  thrilling  adventures,  narrow  escapes  and  deeds 
of  heroism."  ^  But  teacher  and  pupils  are  not  bound  by  any  such 
considerations  as  the  author  is  forced  to  recognize.  Hence,  I 
asked  my  pupils  to  suggest  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  they  could 
supplement  and  vivify  the  text,  for  I  was  convinced  that  the  real 
vitalizing  portion  of  historical  study  lay  in  an  abundance  of  vivid 
mental  pictures. 

a)  Each  pupil  kept  an  historical  note-book;  into  this  were 
copied  outlines  of  work  passed  over,  references  to  various  books 
where  special  information  could  be  found,  and  full  notes  and 
points  on  learning  how  to  study.  Pictures  from  various  sources, 
illustrating  the  period  of  history  we  were  studying,  were  cut  out, 
classified,  and  pasted  into  this  book.  Magazine  articles  of  an  his- 
torical nature  were  cut  out,  then  rebound  by  the  children  and 

^  McMaster,  Primary  History,  p.  136. 
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preserved  for  future  use;  many  advertising  pictures  were  found 
to  be  illustrative  of  a  wide  field  of  American  history.  The  Four- 
Track  News,  "  an  illustrated  magazine  of  travel  and  education," 
publishes  monthly  many  good  pictures  and  sketches  of  old  historic 
sites  in  America.  The  children  found  it  a  very  helpful  source 
in  making  their  collection  of  pictures.  In  fact,  they  gathered  more 
illustrative  material  than  any  teacher  would  find  it  wise  to  use. 
Extreme  caution  was  necessary  at  this  point,  in  order  to  avoid 
over-indulgence  of  the  mere  "  collecting  instinct."  Historical  pic- 
tures of  the  kind  described  have  some  value,  especially  in  inter- 
esting children  in  their  search  for  information.  They  like  to 
select  things  that  will  make  a  considerable  show  of  work.  But 
activity  of  this  kind  is  so  easily  mistaken  by  children  for  real 
study  that,  unless  it  is  quietly  restrained,  the  chief  purpose  of 
such  illustration  will  be  overlooked. 

b)  Manual  construction  was  suggested  as  one  means  of  sup- 
plementing the  text.  In  answer  to  my  question,  "  What  can  be 
done  along  that  line  that  will  represent  real  struggles  in  American 
life  ?  "  I  got  these  suggestions :  "  We  might  make  some  of  the 
things  made  by  the  pioneers;  for  instance,  they  were  obliged  to 
build  their  own  houses ;  in  some  sections  of  the  country  these 
were  log  cabins,  in  other  sections  they  were  '  sod-houses  '  or 
'  dug-outs  ' ;  pioneer  furniture  was  nearly  all  made  with  rude 
tools  from  rough  materials  found  close  by  the  new  home ;  cook- 
ing utensils  and  all  sorts  of  earthenware  vessels  were  largely  the 
product  of  home  labor;  flat-boats  and  rafts  were  common  means 
of  moving  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another  before  the 
opening  of  canals  and  building  of  railroads ;  stockades  and  forts 
must  be  built,  etc.,  etc."  I  regard  this  mode  of  expression  as  of 
real  value  in  the  construction  of  vivid  mental  pictures  and  there- 
fore of  much  importance  to  children  in  learning  how  to  study. 
To  my  regret  the  conditions  of  city  life  and  the  short  period 
allotted  for  the  completion  of  my  work  made  it  impracticable 
to  suggest  that  the  pupils  construct  most  of  these  things  outside 
of  school  hours  and  bring  them  to  the  class  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration. Hence,  we  did  little  more  in  this  line  than  to  build  a 
few  forts  upon  the  sand  table  and  fight  a  few  imaginary  battles. 
However,  I  should  certainly  recommend  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  manual  construction  be  made  a  prominent  part  of  the 
actual  study  of  history. 
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6)  Organisation  of  Material.  —  No  doubt  much  that  was 
read  by  the  children  in  the  various  books  was  soon  forgotten. 
I  did  not  insist  upon  their  attempting  to  remember  the  merely 
isolated  events  about  which  they  read.  But,  as  I  learned  through 
class  discussions,  strong  impressions  had  been  created;  there 
seemed  to  be  a  definite  feeling  of  several  great  forward  move- 
ments going  on  within  the  nation.  The  collateral  reading  had 
simply  placed  the  pupils  in  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  un- 
organized material  which  was  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  further 
study.  By  a  series  of  carefully  planned  questions,  I  endeavored 
to  draw  from  the  pupils  a  method  of  organizing  and  classifying 
the  knowledge  they  had  gained.  With  such  a  background  as  the 
supplementary  reading  had  given,  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
these  pupils  could  do  some  real  study  upon  such  historical  prob- 
lems as  are  usually  outlined  for  the  eighth  year's  work. 

7)  Method  of  Testing,  and  the  Results.  —  Near  the  close 
of  my  work  I  planned  to  give  a  series  of  written  tests,  consisting 
of  three  parts :  first,  a  test  upon  the  memory  of  related  facts ; 
second,  a  test  to  find  how  far  the  pupils  were  able  to  use  what 
they  knew  concerning  geography,  civics,  literature,  as  an  aid  in 
answering  questions  in  history;  third,  a  test  calling  for  actual 
practice  in  seeking  information  upon  certain  topics  by  the  use 
of  various  reference  books.  This  plan  has  been  only  partially 
carried  out,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  was  obliged  to  conclude  this 
paper  before  my  tests  were  entirely  completed ;  consequently  my 
written  results  were  quite  meagre.  Nevertheless,  all  results,  both 
oral  and  written  up  to  the  present,  are  far  more  encouraging 
than  otherwise. 

Summary.  —  Thus  far  my  description  covers  points  as  fol- 
lows :  The  method  of  class  discussion  concerning  the  relative 
value  of  historical  facts,  followed  by  an  attempt  to  develop  some 
standard  for  determining  their  worth ;  the  assignment  of  whole 
sections  from  the  text  that  develop  one  large  historical  unit,  these 
to  be  read  rapidly  with  the  definite  idea  of  selecting  the  main 
thoughts ;  then  the  teaching  of  numerous  devices  for  facilitating 
one's  use  of  reference  books,  such  as  supplementary  reading  ma- 
terial along  lines  already  marked  out  by  text,  historical  note- 
books, and  manual  construction.  Afterwards  followed  a  refer- 
ence to  a  general  class  discussion  in  which  the  pupils,  under  my 
guidance,  attempted  to  organize  all  topics  studied  under  the  three 
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lines  of  development  already  marked  out.  These  three  large 
topics  were,  "  The  struggle  for  commercial  independence  "  (1789- 
181 5)  ;  "  The  growth,  development  and  expansion  of  our  country  " 

(1789 ),  and  the  great  "  Struggle  over  the  slavery  question." 

Finally  came  a  three-fold  method  of  testing  results. 

The  chief  points  on  teaching  children  how  to  study,  as  sug- 
gested by  my  experimentation,  are  summarized  in  the  following 
statements : 

Children  generally  have  little  appreciation  of  relative  values; 
for  them  all  topics  are  of  about  equal  rank.  Consequently,  one 
of  the  first  aims  in  learning  how  to  study  should  be  to  acquire 
some  of  this  ability.  One  method  of  giving  assistance  toward 
this  end  might  be  for  the  teacher  and  the  class  together  to  seek 
some  simple  statement  which  will  serve  as  a  standard  for  judging 
the  worth  of  historical  topics.  But  the  teacher  cannot  properly 
guide  pupils  in  this  process  unless  he  himself  is  familiar  with  a 
wide  field  of  historical  literature,  and  is  keenly  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  his  task. 

When  pupils  seem  to  have  some  appreciation  of  the  different 
values  of  historical  facts,  the  teacher  might  direct  the  application 
of  the  standard  by  assigning  a  definite  amount  of  reading  to  be 
begun  at  once;  or,  better  yet,  he  might  give  such  individual  in- 
struction that  the  pupil  will  feel  the  predominance  of  one  topic 
over  another. 

Stated  "  study  periods  "  once  or  twice  a  week  are,  in  my 
opinion,  of  little  practical  value.  If  class  discussion  has  brought 
pupils  face  to  face  with  an  important  question,  upon  which  they 
should  have  more  definite  knowledge,  why  not  seek  that  infor- 
mation immediately?  Otherwise,  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
question  and  the  desire  for  information  may  have  passed  before 
the  next  "  study  period."  If  we  really  believe  in  teaching  chil- 
dren to  study,  we  should  seize  upon  every  opportunity  to  increase 
and  intensify  their  own  interest  in  the  matter.  Assuming  that 
a  skilful  teacher  knows  what  is  likely  to  happen  under  his  guid- 
ance during  a  recitation  period,  and  can  place  his  hand  quickly 
upon  the  desired  reference  books  and  other  helps,  I  see  no  reason 
why  any  "  recitation  "  may  not  profitably  be  turned  into  a  study 
period  at  any  opportune  moment. 

Children  generally  lack  the  ability  to  skim  over  a  page  or 
paragraph  and  decide  at  once  whether  it  contains  the  information 
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for  which  they  seek.  But  such  power  is  of  immense  importance 
to  every  good  student.  Whether  or  not  we  beHeve  in  teaching 
young  children  to  do  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  the  advanced  student;  and  the  earlier  in 
life  the  habit  is  formed,  the  greater  the  saving  of  time  and 
energy.  The  chief  objection  to  skimming  is  that  it  may  lead  to 
superficiality  in  all  study.  But  such  a  result  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  Children  do  exercise  their  power  of  selection  in  a 
hundred  ways  daily;  why  should  they  not  learn  to  do  so  in  a 
field  that  promises  large  returns  of  practical  importance?  "  Some 
books  are  to  be  tasted;  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to 
be  chewed  and  digested."  ^  Skimming  through  books  and  skipping 
about  here  and  there  is  not  to  constitute  the  chief  part  of  pupils' 
reading;  it  is  simply  one  means  of  finding  out  what  a  book  con- 
tains without  reading  every  word.  When  something  of  impor- 
tance for  our  study  was  found  in  our  supplementary  reading,  I 
insisted  upon  careful  and  thoughtful  work,  testing  the  quality  of 
the  reading  by  many  questions.  If  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
result,  I  insisted  that  the  paragraph  or  page  be  read  several  times. 
Several  of  my  pupils  learned  to  do  this  work  admirably  and,  as 
a  result,  their  recitation  work  was  highly  satisfactory. 

The  use  of  many  books,  by  pupils  of  this  age,  in  search  of 
definite  information  upon  two  or  three  large  topics,  roughly 
mapped  out  by  a  meagre  text,  is  a  test  that  taxes  their  ingenuity 
to  the  utmost.  For  this  reason  I  anticipate  some  criticism  from 
those  who  are  seriously  alarmed  over  the  "  murder  of  modern 
innocents."  Yet  the  keenest  scrutiny  of  my  several  observers 
and  critics  failed  to  reveal  any  strain  or  weariness  from  the  added 
burden.  Healthy  and  vigorous  children  really  enjoy  tasks  which 
tax  their  minds  to  the  full  capacity,  especially  if  the  work  be 
interesting  and  inspiring.  There  is  mental  stimuluation  and  a 
certain  exhilaration  in  feeling  one's  growth  in  power. 

My  development  of  a  plan  of  organization  of  subject  matter 
under  a  few  large  historical  units  was  a  conscious  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  children  to  follow,  or  imitate  this  process  in  their 
future  work  along  similar  lines.  "  If  it  is  important  that  the 
teacher  should  have  a  plan  while  he  teaches,"  says  Professor 
Bender, "it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  pupil  should  have  the  way 
he  is  to  follow  in  his  study  hour  clearly  marked  out  for  him."  ^ 

^  Bacon  ^  Bender,  The  Teacher  at  Work,  p.  59. 
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Professor  Boyer  adequately  describes  my  purpose  in  ad- 
vancing imitation  as  one  means  of  learning  how  to  study.  "  The 
time  should  come  when  a  learner  may  be  safely  put  in  charge  of 
himself;  when  he  may  become  at  least  one  of  his  own  teachers, 
and  that  a  most  effective  one.  In  order  that  this  point  in  the 
pupil's  development  may  be  reached,  he  must  be  required  to 
study  as  he  should  study  until  it  becomes  his  established  habit, 
and  until  his  interests,  as  well  as  his  power,  are  such  as  to  war- 
rant his  emancipation  from  an  instructor's  authoritative  tutelage." 
In  other  words,  "  The  method  of  instruction  should  tend  to  free 
the  learner  from  the  necessity  of  supervision."  ^ 

As  to  a  large  number  of  books  —  the  use  of  several  books 
results  in  a  much  nearer  approach  to  the  truth  of  historical  events 
than  can  be  gained  from  the  use  of  one  book.  The  reference 
books  used  differed  considerably  in  their  interpretation  and  state- 
ments concerning  certain  facts  in  history.  These  differing  views 
were  set  forth  during  the  recitation  hour.  Pupils  were  surprised 
to  find  that  the  statements  in  books  were  not  always  true.  We 
talked  over  the  rival  claims  of  North  and  South  concerning  the 
rights  of  slave  owners.  The  pupils  were  here  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  looking  fairly  at  both  sides  of  the  question  without 
prejudice  or  bitterness.  They  decided  that  the  right  was  not 
entirely  with  either  section,  and  that  more  tolerance  and  fair- 
mindedness  in  public  discussion  during  that  stormy  struggle 
might  have  averted  a  terrible  war.  One  pupil  asked  why  the 
Government  did  not  purchase  the  slaves  and  set  them  free.  An- 
other suggested  that  such  a  plan  was  proposed,  but  neither  side 
would  agree  to  it.     The  reason  was  clear. 

For  evident  reasons,  I  led  the  class  discussion  into  the  field 
of  journalism,  with  the  purpose  of  arousing  an  inquiring  mind 
concerning  the  truth  of  everything  printed  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Numerous  illustrations,  close  at  hand,  proved  the 
utter  impossibility  of  getting  at  the  real  truth  of  current  events 
by  accepting  unquestioned  the  statements  of  any  one  publication. 

I  consider  open-minded  class  discussion  of  great  questions 
to  be  of  immense  importance  in  releasing  our  educational  system 
from  its  present  state  of  thraldom  to  dogmatic  instruction  and 
ultra-patriotic  bombast.  The  cultivation  of  an  open,  tolerant 
mind  is  one  of  the  largest  aims  in  the  formation  of  right  habits 

^  Boyer,  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  p.  74. 
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of  study.  If  our  schools  are  not  to  train  up  a  class  of  bigots, 
children  studying  history  must  learn  to  seek  more  information 
than  is  contained  in  one  text. 

Children  Can  Study.  —  This  statement,  though  simple  enough 
upon  its  face,  is  not  fully  accepted  in  educational  practice.  Authors 
of  primary  textbooks  in  history  and  of  books  of  history  stories, 
preface  their  works  with  statements  that  practically  admit  the 
truth  of  my  thesis.  Yet  many  of  these  same  authors  at  once 
proceed  to  fill  the  pages  of  their  books  with  "  a  mass  of  anec- 
dotes,—  often  of  very  slight  importance,  and  more  often  based 
upon  very  insecure  foundations."  ^  This  is  disappointing,  espe- 
cially when  pupils  have  become  convinced  that  they  can  do  real 
studying.  One  pupil  of  the  above-named  class  expressed  the 
opinion  that  certain  textbook  material  was  "  mere  baby  work  " ; 
others  said  there  was  "  not  enough  of  it  to  get  interested  in." 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  pupils  were  right  in  their  judgment 
of  the  merits  of  the  books  mentioned.  At  any  rate,  I  am  sure 
that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  matters  of  a  similar  nature,  they 
showed  good  reasons  for  their  judgments;  and  that  they  were 
aggressive  to  the  extent  of  condemning  an  author's  statement  if 
it  did  not  tally  with  their  own  experience.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
how  far  such  criticism  on  the  part  of  young  children  should  go ; 
but  I  do  maintain  that  criticism  of  this  kind,  based  upon  reason, 
is  evidence  of  ability  to  do  good  thinking  within  reasonable  limits. 
Children  protest  against  being  fed  upon  "  milk  "  all  the  time, 
when  their  "  intellectual  appetites  "   really  crave   some   "  meat." 

While,  as  Professor  Bourne  says,  it  is  probably  true  that  "  a 
great  body  of  knowledge  cannot  be  accumulated  "  at  this  stage 
of  the  work,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  serious  mistake  for  "  the 
teacher  to  be  content,"  as  he  says,  "  with  impressions  .  .  .  with  the 
acquisition  of  an  outline  or  framework  into  which  later  knowledge 
may  be  fitted."  ^  That  for  which  these  children  seemed  most 
eager  was  not  outlines  —  but  real  content,  interesting  facts  or 
details,  and  vitalizing  discussions  upon  some  of  the  larger  issues 
of  our  historical  development.  I  found  even  the  dullest  pupil 
eager  to  recite  when  he  knew  he  possessed  some  definite  infor- 
mation upon  the  topic  under  consideration.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  certain  exhilaration  in  feeling  his  growth  in  ability  to  make  a 

^  Preface  to  Channing's  Short  History  of  the  United  States. 
^  Bourne,  Teaching  of  History  and  Civics,  p.  356. 
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good  recitation.  "  A  child's  reasoning  may  be  imperfect  and  his 
results  crude ;  but  one  cannot  begin  too  early  to  expect  some 
thought  and  comparison.  Children  form  judgments  about  people 
and  bring  to  bear  upon  the  process  their  own  standards  of  human 
character."  ^  Because  of  many  questions  raised  and  some  answers 
given  in  the  development  of  this  work,  I  am  convinced  that  chil- 
dren of  this  age  can  do  some  really  sound  studying  or  thinking. 

The  Nature  of  Children's  Study.  —  I  believe  that  children  in 
the  sixth  grade  should  be  given  some  work  of  a  really  serious 
nature.  I  would  not  advocate  placing  in  their  hands  an  advanced 
textbook,  but  would  keep  the  primary  text  as  a  basis  for  work. 
But  too  much  time  should  not  be  given  to  the  study  of  any  one 
book.  Much  of  the  time  now  spent  in  reading  simple,  enter- 
taining history  stories  could  be  better  replaced  with  some  profit- 
able searching  among  various  historical  works  for  information 
upon  topics  of  vital  importance  to  the  development  of  our  na- 
tional life.  A  method  of  study  on  the  part  of  children  is  as 
essential  as  a  method  of  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  There 
is  abundant  material  upon  the  teaching  phase  of  the  question; 
but  there  is  little  or  no  information  of  value  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  study.  Nevertheless,  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assert 
that  one  large  element  in  study  will  be  found  in  the  proper  han- 
dling of  collateral  material.  "  This  impotence  of  the  pupil  to  use 
books  by  himself  must  be  overcome  if  he  is  ever  to  become  a 
scholar,  and  it  can  be  done  in  only  one  way  —  first  by  preparing 
him  to  use  books,  and  then  setting  him  to  using  them  himself."  ^ 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  as  a  result  of  this  experimentation 
that  "  there  can  be  a  discussion  of  causes  by  pupils  and  teacher, 
a  weighing  of  probabilities  .  .  .  and  an  appeal  to  the  children's 
previous  experience  and  reading  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  im- 
possible the  mere  memorizing  of  a  book."  ^  Along  the  same  line 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says :  "  Let  the  boy  hunt  up  his  facts  when 
and  where  he  can ;  let  this  be  a  branch  of  his  education.  It  is 
often  far  more  important  that  we  know  where  and  how  to  look 
for  facts  than  that  we  should  go  about  with  them  stored  in  our 
memory."  * 

^  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide  to  American  History,  p.  205. 

^  Hinsdale,  Art  of  Study,  p.  69. 

'  McMurry,  Special  Method  in  History,  p.  51. 

*  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  Contemporary  Review,  February,  1904. 
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Such  study  should  be  required  of  children  as  will  lead  them 
to  exercise  their  own  native  energy,  and  enable  them  to  use  to 
best  advantage  the  little  knowledge  that  they  possess.  "  The  feel- 
ing of  mastery  and  growing  power  is  what  more  than  anything 
else  conduces  to  interest  and  stimulus;  ...  it  is  the  conscious- 
ness that  effort  is  remunerative  and  that  one  is  really  getting  on, 
that  encourages  to  further  effort."  The  same  author  further 
says,  "  Children  can  be  brought  to  take  an  enthusiastic  interest 
in  quite  advanced  things  if  they  are  under  good  teachers  from 
the  first,  if  their  early  enthusiasm  is  never  blighted,  and  if 
their  progress  is  steady  without  so  many  interruptions  and 
retrogressions."  ^ 

Method  of  Testing  Results.  —  If  the  development  of  power 
of  thought  and  facility  in  the  use  of  books  is  of  more  importance 
than  mere  memorizing  of  a  textbook,  then  there  must  be  a  radical 
change  in  the  method  of  testing  for  results  obtained  in  the  teach- 
ing of  history.  The  general  practice  of  the  present  day  is  to 
test  almost  entirely  for  memory  results  alone.  I  do  not  minimize 
the  importance  of  memorizing  in  history,  provided  that  what  is 
committed  is  worth  the  effort,  and  is  a  defininte  contribution  to 
the  child's  knowledge.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  at  present  the 
memory  side  of  this  work  is  unduly  emphasized.  It  seems  to  be 
almost  the  only  means  of  testing  for  results. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  several  prominent  educators  that  a  proper 
test  should  be  of  a  much  broader  nature.  It  should  not  only  test 
for  a  memory  of  related  facts ;  it  should  also  attempt  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  pupils  are  able  to  use  and  apply  what  they  have 
learned.  Furthermore,  it  should  test  their  ability  to  use  various 
books  of  reference  in  connection  with  their  text,  and  to  "  sense 
main  issues,"  and  then  state  them  in  brief  and  compact  sentences. 
Such  a  method  of  testing  will  reveal  something  of  a  pupil's  ability 
to  do  real  studying  and  thereby  settle  the  whole  question  of 
promotion. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  recent  remarks  along  this  line  are  so  per- 
tinent that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  him  at  some  length, 
"  The  use  of  the  examination  paper  has  not  been  exhausted  when 
boys  have  answered  their  moderate  percentage  of  questions, 
without  aid  out  of  their  own  poor  heads.  So  far  has  extended 
its  testing  use;  now  begins  its  educative  use.     Assumed  that  the 

^  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  Contemporary  Review,  February,  1904,  p.  161. 
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questions  are  worthy  of  study,  encourage  the  boy  to  take  his 
questions  to  the  hbrary,  home,  laboratory,  anywhere  appropriate, 
and  re-answer  them  with  all  the  time,  appliances,  books,  helps, 
etc.,  at  his  command  without  actual  copying.  It  is  not  conducive 
to  good  morals  to  leave  questions  half  or  a  quarter  answered  and 
never  think  of  them  again.  If  they  are  worth  asking  they  are 
worth  answering,  and  the  initial  effort  to  answer  them  unaided 
has  probably  made  the  mind  receptive  of  more  information  on 
the  subject,  an  attittude  which  should  be  greedily  utilized.  .  .  . 
Some  of  us  cannot  help  having  a  mass  of  facts  stored  in  our 
memory,  but  they  are  not  stored  there  laboriously ;  they  stay  there 
because  there  are  niches  ready  for  them ;  because  they  fit  each  into 
its  place  and  form  a  fairly  complete  system."  ^ 

In  conclusion,  I  recur  to  a  previous  statement  and  repeat 
that  the  brief  period  of  experimentation  has  not  brought  about 
all  the  desirable  results  that  this  paper  points  out  as  possible  by 
such  a  method  of  treatment  of  historical  material.  The  old  story 
that  "  it  takes  only  a  few  weeks  to  grow  a  squash  but  many  years 
to  grow  a  sturdy  oak  "  is  especially  applicable  at  this  point. 

"  It  is  one  thing  to  communicate  to  a  pupil  the  results  of 
thinking  and  quite  another  thing  to  train  him  to  think."  ^ 

I  believe  that  no  teaching  should  be  called  "  the  best  teach- 
ing "  which  does  not  properly  emphasize  the  formation  of  right 
habits  of  study.  We  touch  here,  I  think,  upon  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  so  large  a  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  are 
so  lacking  in  efficiency,  in  power  to  do  something  worth  while, 
when  they  are  suddenly  transferred  from  a  round  of  daily  reci- 
tations to  the  active  duties  of  the  actual  industrial  world.  "  Effi- 
ciency may  be  defined  generally  as  the  ratio  of  the  out-  to  the 
input ;  the  useful  work  obtained  divided  by  the  energy  supplied."  ^ 
If  training  in  this  direction  is  not  begun  quite  early  in  the  school, 
and  continued  in  a  vigorous  manner  throughout  the  entire  educa- 
tional course,  I  see  no  prospect  that  the  future  graduates  of 
these  institutions  will  surpass  in  power  of  thought  and  efficiency 
the  graduates  of  the  present  generation. 

^  Sir    Oliver   Lodge,    "  School    Reform,"    in    Contemporary   Review, 
February,  1904. 

*  Morgan,  Studies  in  Pedagogy,  p.  33. 
'Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  "School  Reform." 
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PRACTICAL    ACTIVITIES     IN     CONNECTION    WITH     THE 

STUDY  OF  PRIMITIVE  LIFE,  IN  GRADE  III,  SPEYER 

SCHOOL  — THEIR  NATURE  AND  VALUE 

By  LOUISE   P.   GLANTON,   A.  B.,    Shorter   College;   Teacher   in   the 
Speyer  School,  Teachers  College 

This  paper  is  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  the  handwork 
actually  accomplished  in  grade  III  from  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, 1903,  to  the  end  of  January,  1904.  The  class  is  composed 
mainly  of  children  of  the  more  intelligent  class  of  workmen. 
About  half  of  them  had  been  in  this  school  for  some  time  and 
were  accustomed  to  handwork  in  the  preceding  grades.  The 
others  had  no  experience  of  the  kind,  but  took  up  the  work  easily. 
One  and  three-quarter  hours  per  day,  during  three  days  of  the 
week,  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  primitive  life.  The  usual  divi- 
sion of  this  time  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  the  story  and 
the  discussion  of  plans  of  work,  and  one  hour,  later  in  the  day,  for 
constructive  or  experimental  work.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
handwork  of  the  year  grew  out  of  the  study  of  primitive  life.  The 
remainder  consisted  of  work  to  meet  various  present  needs  of  the 
child,  such  as  Christmas  presents,  valentines,  and  the  like. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  of  school,  as  a  review  for  those  pupils 
Avho  had  been  in  the  second  grade  and  as  advanced  material  for 
the  new  ones,  the  Story  of  Ab,  by  Stanley  Waterloo,  was  studied. 
A  longer  time  was  spent  studying  the  present  conditions  of  home 
life  and  occupations  of  the  Thompson  River  Indians  of  Canada. 
These  Indians  were  chosen  as  a  type  because  their  habits  of  life 
are  extensively  shown  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The 
Algonquins  and  Iroquois  Indians  were  studied  briefly  through 
comparison  with  this  type.  The  ancient  Cliff  Dwellers  furnished 
a  topic  for  two  weeks,  while  the  study  of  the  Pueblos  lasted  three 
weeks.  Following  is  an  outline  of  the  handwork  attempted  in 
these  connections,  classified  according  to  its  bearing  upon  the 
problems  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

Food;  Implements.  —  Through  the  study  of  Ab  the  class 
were  already  familiar  with  the  use  of  part  of  a  branch  as  a 
weapon  of  defense  and  offense,  and  in  the  study  of  the  Thomp- 
son Indians  they  found  a  slight  progress  in  the  making 
of    weapons.      Their    own    efforts    resulted    in    an    implement 
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composed  of  Ab's  club  with  sharp  stones  tied  to  it;  it  was 
thus  made  heavier,  and  a  stronger  blow  was  possible.  In  order 
to  reach  farther  a  longer  branch  was  used.  When  made  of  a 
smaller  branch  the  weapon  was  so  lightened  that  it  could  be  shot 
from  a  bow.  With  rough  pieces  of  flint  or  granite,  arrowheads 
of  slate  were  pointed  and  notched;  and  these  were  bound  to  the 
shaft,  twine  being  used  in  place  of  rawhide.  Feathers  were  bound 
to  the  arrow  so  that  it  would  not  swerve  in  its  flight.  When  bows 
were  planned,  several  woods  were  tested  for  strength  and  plia- 
bility. Some  specimens  were  steamed  and  straightened.  Many 
ingenious  makeshifts,  such  as  umbrella  ribs,  whalebone,  and  reed, 
were  employed  for  bows.  Good  points  in  bows,  and  means  of 
securing  these,  were  discussed,  much  as  sketched  in  a  recent  book^ 
on  practical  activities.  The  respective  lengths  of  bows  and  arrows 
opened  up  the  topic  of  measurement  and  the  selection  of  natural 
units. 

While  the  class  were  chipping  arrowheads,  there  were  small 
boards  on  the  desks  to  protect  the  latter  from  scratches.  The 
difficulty  of  conveniently  storing  the  boards  brought  out  the  sug- 
gestion of  hanging  them  on  the  coat  hooks.  There  was  nothing, 
however,  to  hang  them  by.  A  child  thoughtlessly  began  to  bore 
with  the  pointed  stone  he  had  just  been  using.  A  small  indenta- 
tion was  made.  Presently  there  was  a  hole  through  the  board. 
Then  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  Every  one  bored.  Some 
one  worked  rapidly  and  noticed  the  heat  generated.  Ab  had  made 
fire  by  rubbing  wood  together  —  why  not  try  to  make  some,  too  ? 
Thus  the  hand-drill  came,  followed  by  the  bow-drill,  and  later  the 
fly-drill.  While  actual  flame  was  not  obtained,  the  wood  was 
slightly  charred  several  times. 

Baskets.  —  The  supposed  hunters  had  brought  in  fresh  game 
secured  with  these  newly  made  bows  and  arrows.     The  squaws 
could  make  a  fire.     The  class  had  boiled  water  by  dropping  hot 
stones  into  it.    The  question  now  arose  as  to  what  could  be  used 
as  a  pot  for  cooking  the  meat.    Uncle  Remus'  little  bird  sang  the 
same  song  to  the  children  that  he  had  sung  long  years  ago  to  the 
little  rabbits  to  help  them  out  of  a  dilemma: 
"  Sifter  hold  water  same  as  the  tray, 
If  you  fill  it  with  moss  and  daub  it  with  clay." 
There  was  no  sieve,  but  they  could  make  baskets  and  line  them 

^  Miss  Dopp,  The  Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  School. 
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with  clay;  these  would  then  hold  water  and  the  meat  could  be 
cooked.  While  malcing  the  baskets,  several  members  of  the  class 
naturally  fell  into  the  over-and-over  stitch  so  characteristic  of  In- 
dian basketry. 

Pottery.  —  During  the  building  of  the  adobe  house  the  sub- 
ject of  potter}-  for  cooking  purposes  came  up.  The  class  produced 
some  very  creditable  bowls  and  ollas  both  by  moulding  the  clay 
with  their  hands  and  by  coiling  it  and  then  smoothing  the  sides. 
Some  of  the  best  pieces  were  fired  at  the  College ;  others  were 
fired  with  some  success  by  children  in  the  cooking  stove  at  home- 
In  firing  the  reed  baskets  lined  with  clay,  the  reed  should  have 
been  burned  away,  leaving  its  impress  as  a  design  on  the  vessel. 
This  experiment  was  not  successful,  however,  because  the  clay 
cracked  so  badly  in  drying. 

Making  of  Bread.  —  Now  that  the  meat  was  cooked,  the 
bread  must  be  considered.  The  corn  was  ground,  some  at  home 
and  some  at  school.  Some  pupils  who  come  from  the  less  thickly 
settled  Jersey  side  of  the  river  had  seen  Italian  laborers  cook 
bread  on  heated  stones,  and  they  themselves  had  cooked  potatoes 
in  holes  in  the  ground.  It  was  too  cold  for  an  excursion,  so  the 
sand  table  was  used  to  illustrate  the  process  of  primitive  baking. 
The  hole  was  dug  in  the  sand,  a  mock  fire  was  kindled,  and  sticks 
piled  on  for  fuel.  While  the  stones  were  supposed  to  be  heating, 
some  cracked  corn  was  mixed  with  a  little  water.  When  the  stones 
were  very  hot  the  ashes  were  swept  away  and  the  bread  was  laid 
on  and  covered,  first  with  corn  husks  for  cleanliness  and  then  with 
hot  ashes  to  add  heat.  Lastly,  to  confine  the  heat,  some  earth 
was  piled  over  all.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  bread  was  taken  up 
and  set  aside  to  cool.  Paper  fish  were  cooked  in  the  same  way. 
The  process  with  real  fire,  earth,  stones,  and  food  will  be  under- 
taken in  the  spring.  Related  work  in  the  regular  cooking  room 
included  experiments  with  parching  corn,  making  a  cake  of  meal 
and  water,  stewing  cranberries,  and  boiling  rice  and  potatoes. 

Clothing.  —  Most  of  the  work  here  was  upon  cloth  used  as 
a  substitute  for  skins,  but  there  was  some  actual  experiment  with 
real  skins.  Those  of  rabbits  were  the  only  ones  available  in  the 
green  state,  and  these  were  stretched,  dried,  oiled,  and  used  in 
making  the  head-dresses  for  the  braves.  The  processes  of  tan- 
ning were  discussed  in  this  connection.  Other  head-dresses  were 
made  of  bright-colored  cloth  and  decorated  with  beads  in  design. 
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All  were  adorned  more  or  less  profusely  with  feathers,  and  were 
even  worn  at  the  Washington's  birthday  celebration,  held  in  the 
gymnasium.  Yellow  canton  flannel  represented  buckskin  in  a 
shirt,  which  was  trimmed  about  the  neck  and  at  the  seams  with  a 
fringe  of  the  same  material.  Small  copies  of  this  shirt  were  made 
for  the  clay  men  of  the  Indian  village  on  the  sand  table.  Moc- 
casins, also  beaded,  were  made  from  this  same  cloth.  The  gar- 
ments of  the  Thompson  Indians  were  represented  by  blankets 
woven  of  raffia  in  place  of  the  cedar  fibre  used  by  them.  Other 
blankets  were  woven  of  wool.  Weaving  has  not  been  developed 
beyond  the  use  of  the  heddle  and  the  introduction  of  design. 
Further  development  is  planned  for  later  in  the  year. 

Shelter.  —  In  the  study  of  primitive  homes  the  children  were 
led  to  realize  that  the  various  forms  of  shelter  are  direct  results 
of  certain  conditions  of  environment.  Types  of  shelter  were 
reproduced  and  compared.  The  first  form  after  the  cave  of  Ab 
was  the  cave-like  lodge  of  the  Thompson  Indians.  The  material 
for  this  structure  was  a  large  bundle  of  twigs,  some  grass,  and 
earth.  To  support  the  framework,  four  twigs,  each  with  a  crotch, 
were  set  upright,  forming  a  square,  and  the  four  corners  were 
then  connected  by  sticks  resting  in  the  crotches.  Upon  this  frame 
other  twigs  were  arranged,  making  a  conical  house  with  an  open- 
ing at  the  top  to  serve  as  a  door.  The  completed  framework  was 
then  covered  with  grass  and  earth.  The  ladder  which  afforded 
access  to  this  half  underground  lodge  was  simply  a  stick  with 
notches  cut  along  the  surface.  The  furniture  consisted  of  blankets, 
skins,  pillows,  baskets,  boxes,  spoons,  boiling  stones,  and  sticks 
for  lifting  the  stones.  The  summer  lodges  were  made  of  several 
raffia  mats,  arranged  in  tent-fashion  over  poles.  The  village  was 
situated  near  a  stream  for  convenience  during  the  salmon  fishing 
season.  A  dock  to  fish  from  was  erected  in  the  stream,  which 
ran  along  the  edge  of  the  sand  table.  Some  women  were  cooking 
in  baskets,  others  were  tanning  a  hide.  Men  (modeled  in  clay) 
in  a  birch  canoe,  could  be  seen  approaching  the  shore,  where  other 
men  awaited  them.  Two  deer,  in  a  forest  of  fir,  seemed  not  at  all 
alarmed  by  their  proximity  to  man.  The  plan  of  the  Iroquois 
Long  House  was  drawn  to  a  scale  of  ^2  inch  to  the  foot.  The 
house  was  built  of  blocks  on  a  scale  of  2  inches  to  the  foot.  The 
Algonquin  wigwam  was  compared  with  the  type,  but  was  not 
reproduced. 
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House  of  Cliff  Dzuellers.  —  In  order  to  bring  before  the 
children  such  geographic  conditions  as  existed  in  the  country  of 
the  Qiff  Dwellers,  attention  was  called  to  certain  formations  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  school  which  illustrated  in  a  small  way  the 
canyon  and  mesa  of  our  southwest.  A  suitable  place  high  on  the 
face  of  the  cliff  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the  peaceful  CHff 
Dwellers'  home.  It  was  not  built  there,  but  on  a  board  in  the 
schoolroom.  Red  sandstone  and  clay  formed  the  walls;  twigs, 
grass,  and  clay  the  roof. 

Adobe  House.  —  This  served  as  preparation  for  the  study  of 
the  home  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
now  extinct  Cliff  Dwellers.  Sun-dried  bricks  of  clay  were  made 
and  a  house  was  erected  along  the  lines  of  a  typical  adobe  building. 
The  oven,  the  grinding  stones,  blankets,  blanket  poles,  benches, 
baskets,  bowls,  and  ollas  were  supplied  as  equipment. 

These  lines  of  handwork  presented  a  sufficient  variety  to 
maintain  a  good  degree  of  interest.  The  working  out  of  sequences 
was  not  hurried,  and  conclusions  were  not  forced.  Ample  time 
was  given  the  children  to  bring  their  best  thought  into  play. 

The  study  of  primitive  life  by  children  of  about  this  age 
needs,  of  course,  no  theories  of  recapitulation  to  justify  it.  It  is 
sufficient,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  that  it  presents  the  funda- 
mental needs  and  problems  of  life  in  their  simplest  and  most  vivid 
form,  and  that  the  study  of  these  needs  and  the  simple,  primitive 
methods  of  meeting  them  is  apparently  the  best  preparation  for 
later  study  of  modern  needs  and  the  very  complex  industrial  and 
social  adjustment  for  meeting  them.  If  they  are  to  get  any  con- 
crete idea  of  the  facts  presented,  much  of  the  handwork  above 
outlined  would  need  to  be  performed,  if  not  by  the  children  them- 
selves, at  least  by  some  one  within  their  view.  Such  work,  there- 
fore, seems  essential  to  the  teaching  of  primitive  life,  considered 
merely  as  a  sort  of  history  study.  There  has  been  ample  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  actual  stone  chipping,  drilling,  and  weaving,  in 
vivifying  the  conditions  under  which  these  races  lived,  and  the 
nature  of  the  problems  which  they  faced.  Secondly,  the  work 
has  not  been  mere  reproduction  by  the  children  of  suggested  opera- 
tions, but  rather  a  constant  search  on  their  own  part  for  detailed 
means  to  meet  certain  constructive  ends,  involving  a  somewhat 
general  training  of  resourcefulness  in  handling  quite  a  variety  of 
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materials.  Thirdly,  the  training  has  come  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  just  those  materials  most  available  for  the  out-of-school 
play-construction  of  children,  so  that  it  could  be  expected  both  to 
stimulate  home  work  of  a  valuable  sort  and  to  develop  the  habit 
of  meeting  new  needs  by  means  of  novel  uses  of  commonplace 
materials. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  neither  teacher  nor  school  was 
at  any  expense  in  providing  the  materials  for  the  greater  part 
of  this  work.  While  this,  as  has  been  shown,  was  not  the  reason 
for  the  general  plan  of  work,  it  is  still  an  important  consideration. 

THE  USE  OF  GAMES  IN  SECOND  GRADE  NUMBER  WORK 

By  Mrs.   CORNELIA  HALL,  Diploma,   Cook   County  Normal   School; 
Teacher  in  the  Speyer  School,  Teachers  College 

In  accordance  with  our  curriculum  there  is  no  systematic 
teaching  of  number  in  the  first  grade,  but  the  children  are  taught 
incidentally  to  count  and  to  use  other  forms  of  measurement.  It 
is  left  to  the  second  grade  to  begin  the  more  formal  work. 

Since  children  who  enter  the  second  grade  already  know 
how  to  play  many  games  involving  number,  it  was  thought  that 
the  interest  in  these  games  might  be  increased  and  that  they  might 
be  used  in  the  number  teaching.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  teach 
many  number  combinations  in  such  common  games  as  dominoes, 
ring  toss  and  bean  bags,  while  keeping  the  score  is  always  an 
added  interest.  Many  children  play  games  without  thinking  of 
the  number  side ;  they  enjoy  simply  the  physical  exercise  or  the 
skill  attained.  But  the  teacher  can  make  use  of  this  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce the  number  work,  and  can  transfer  a  portion  of  the  inter- 
est to  the  keeping  of  the  score.  This  has  been  tried  during  the 
past  year,  games  having  been  made  a  part  of  the  regular  num- 
ber work.  The  games  have  included  dominoes,  ring  toss,  games 
with  bean  bags  and  a  marble  game  suggested  by  j\Ir.  Jackson  of 
Teachers  College.  The  addition  game  published  by  the  Cincinnati 
Game  Company  has  been  used  by  a  group  of  more  advanced 
children. 

Before  introducing  games  from  the  standpoint  of  the  num- 
ber work  to  be  presented  through  them,  it  seemed  advisable  that 
the  children  should  have  sufficient  work  with  objects  to  know 
combinations  under  ten  and  that  they  should  be  able  to  count  by 
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twos,  fives,  and  tens.  This  seemed  necessary  because  keep- 
ing the  score  in  games  is  more  abstract  than  handHng  objects.  In 
dominoes  the  actual  spots  may  be  seen  and  counted,  if  necessary, 
but  in  most  games  there  is  nothing  so  tangible. 

Dominoes  was  the  first  game  introduced  in  a  second  grade 
class  of  twenty  children.  The  first  step  was  simply  to  recognize 
the  groups  and  to  pick  out  double  numbers ;  later,  the  groups 
were  matched.  The  child  who  in  this  way  first  disposed  of  his 
dominoes  was  called  the  winner,  but  no  score  was  kept  until  later. 
The  next  step  was  to  add  the  groups  at  the  two  ends,  allowing  only 
five  or  multiplies  of  five  to  count  in  the  score.  But  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  he  had  made  anything,  each  player  found  it 
necessary  to  add  whatever  numbers  there  were.  As  might  be 
supposed,  many  combinations  were  taught  in  this  way  and  it  was 
by  drawing  attention  to  them,  without  stopping  the  game,  that 
the  number  work  was  accomplished.  The  children  soon  found 
that  in  order  to  win,  they  must  remember  the  combinations. 

The  game  was  taught  to  groups  of  eight,  around  tables,  and 
each  child  kept  close  watch  of  the  gains  of  the  others,  the  ambi- 
tion being  very  keen  to  be  the  first  to  score,  or  the  first  to  tell  of 
some  fortunate  play  which  might  be  made.  Several  children 
early  showed  the  ability  to  choose  a  domino  with  a  number  which 
added  to  that  at  the  other  end,  allowed  them  to  score.  In  this 
way  much  subtraction  by  addition  was  taught;  this  method  is 
the  one  used  in  the  Speyer  School.  For  a  time  one  especially 
capable  boy  was  allowed  to  watch  sharply  the  dominoes  of  all  his 
neighbors,  and  to  point  out  to  them  when  they  had  two  chances 
to  match  a  number,  and  to  say  which  was  the  better  domino  to 
play,  and  why.  The  score  was  first  kept  on  the  blackboard ;  later 
each  child  kept  his  own  on  paper. 

When  the  children  were  independent  enough  to  play  in 
groups  of  two,  they  were  told  that  the  player  who  first  disposed 
of  his  dominoes  gained  the  spots  on  those  of  his  opponent.  This 
led  to  more  complicated  number  work,  such  as  adding  the  spots 
quickly,  writing  the  figures  in  their  proper  order  and  finally 
finding  the  sum.  A  score  card  was  then  kept  by  each  child  and 
the  column  of  figures  was  footed  up  at  the  end  of  the  game,  or 
the  next  morning,  if  time  pressed.  Several  scores  were  copied 
on  the  board  and  added  as  class  work. 

Ring  toss  has  been  used  to  teach  addition  and,  later,  multi- 
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plication.  There  were  four  rings,  each  having  at  first  a  value 
of  five  and  then  of  ten.  Later  two  rings  counted  fifteen  each  and 
two  five  each.  Fifteen  and  fifteen  seemed  an  easy  combination 
to  most  of  the  class.  The  values  given  to  the  hoops  were  changed 
from  time  to  time  as  new  combinations  were  desired.  When  each 
counted  three,  for  example,  the  children  practiced  counting  by 
threes.  Having  learned  that  four  times  three  are  twelve,  they 
were  given  that  combination  in  many  ways,  both  in  problems  and 
in  other  games. 

But  the  self-control  which  enabled  the  stronger  children  to 
think  more  rapidly  seemed  to  give  them  physical  control  or  skill 
also.  So  it  was  found  that  the  very  ones  who  needed  the  number 
work  most,  got  it  least.  They  had  so  little  skill  in  throwing  a 
hoop  that  they  seldom  scored. 

Games  with  bean  bags  are  probably  the  easiest  to  use  in  the 
ordinary  school  room.  This  class  used  a  board  with  three  large 
holes.  The  bean  bags  they  made  in  the  sewing  hour.  They  played 
"  catch  "  with  the  bags,  allowing  for  each  time  one  was  caught,  a 
count  of  a  certain  amount.  But  the  usual  game  was  throwing 
the  bags  through  the  holes.  This  required  so  little  skill  that  every 
one  was  able  to  score  frequently,  and  the  play  was  rapid  enough 
to  allow  poor  players  extra  chances.  Sometimes  a  value  was  fixed 
for  each  hole,  this  being  indicated  with  chalk.  But  usually  the 
value  was  placed  on  the  bags,  three  of  one  color  counting  ten 
each,  and  two  of  another  color  five  each.  Each  child  threw  his 
five  bags  and  mentally  counted  what  he  had  made.  He  kept  his 
score  on  a  card.  All  knew,  of  course,  that  if  they  threw  all  the 
bags  successfully,  forty  was  made.  Several  children  noted,  with- 
out assistance,  which  bags  did  not  go  through  —  the  two  fives, 
for  example  —  and  then  observed  that  they  must  have  made  thirty, 
since  thirty  and  the  ten  they  did  not  make  were  forty.  Also  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  combinations  by  which  they  might  make 
thirty,  fifteen  or  forty ;  for  example,  10  -f  5,  3  X  10  or  4  X  10. 
These  forms  were  written  on  the  board,  but  no  particular  atten- 
tion was  given  to  them  at  first. 

A  certain  number  of  points  was  sometimes  decided  on  as  the 
goal  of  the  game  —  fifty,  for  example  —  and  at  the  close  of  the 
recitation  period  each  was  asked  how  much  he  needed  to  go 
out.  Sometimes  the  game  was  continued  the  next  day,  and 
the  score  cards  of  the  first  day  were  added  to  on  the  second. 
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This  game  has  been  used  for  addition,  multiplication  and  some 
subtraction. 

In  the  marble  game  the  subtraction  process  was  more  diffi- 
cult. A  box  with  an  arch  cut  in  one  side  was  placed  on  the  floor, 
bottom  up.  ^larbles  were  rolled  toward  the  arch ;  those  that  went 
inside  the  box  counted  three  each,  those  that  went  to  the  left  re- 
duced the  score  one  each,  those  that  went  to  tlie  right  took  off 
two  each.  ]Much  interest  was  shown  bv  the  stronger  children. 
Some  were  able  to  keep  the  gains  and  losses  for  several  turns  in 
separate  columns  and  then,  after  adding  each  column,  to  find  the 
difference.  This  was  difficult  for  the  class  as  a  whole,  but  before 
tlie  year  is  over  they  should  be  able  to  do  it  easily. 

Wliile  a  game  was  being  learned  the  whole  period  was  fre- 
quently given  to  it,  but  problems  in  counting  were  so  continually 
arising  that  much  number  work  was  provided.  Later,  about  half 
of  the  period  three  times  a  week  was  spent  in  games  —  ring  toss, 
bean  bags,  etc. ;  and  once  a  week  a  whole  period  (25  to  30 
minutes)  was  given  to  dominoes,  in  which  both  the  playing  of  the 
game  and  the  score  keeping  involved  number  work. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  helps  that  have  been  gained  through 
these  games  is  a  greater  incentive  for  some  of  the  more  formal 
work  of  arithmetic,  ^^'hen  the  teacher  is  playing  with  a  small 
group,  she  can  see  that  they  keep  their  scores  mentally ;  but  when 
several  groups  are  playing,  she  cannot  oversee  more  mental  work 
than  that  of  the  frequent  smaller  additions.  Thus  there  arises  the 
necessity  of  learning  to  write  numbers ;  likewise  the  need  of  read- 
ing figures  and  of  placing  them  in  their  correct  positions  in  col- 
umns. Then  this  led  to  other  work,  such  as  making  tens  with 
sticks  on  the  desks,  observing  tens  and  units,  and  writing  the 
figures  which  they  represented.  This  seemed  quite  as  interesting 
as  any  game.  "  Carrying,"  which  was  necessary  to  keep  the  score, 
was  taught  in  this  way. 

But  while  games  are  found  to  be  a  helpful  means  of  presenting 
number  facts  and  of  making  them  necessary  to  the  children, 
thereby  rendering  the  arithmetic  period  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  day,  they  do  not  provide  for  rapid  drills.  Other  means  had 
to  be  devised  to  reduce  the  number  facts,  learned  in  the  games, 
to  a  mechanical  kind  of  knowledge. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  this  work  is  rather  noisy  in  the  school- 
room.   The  teacher  must  expect  that,  and  she  should  try  to  have 
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the  noise  only  of  the  pleasant  kind  that  comes  from  a  very  desira- 
ble enthusiasm.  In  playing  dominoes,  for  example,  now  that  the 
game  is  learned,  twenty  children  play  at  the  desks  at  one  time, 
and  make  some  noise,  of  course.  But  every  one  is  busy  with  his 
game  and  the  noise  is  seldom  disturbing,  especially  as  felt  covers 
are  used  for  the  desks. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  such  recitations  is  the  opportunity 
given  to  children  to  help  one  another.  This  help  is  cheerfully 
given  and  gladly  received.  It  is  a  kind  of  work,  too,  that  may  be 
safely  entrusted  to  the  children. 

There  are  possibly  many  games  that  might  well  be  used  for 
number  teaching.  The  ones  that  have  been  tried  are  only  a  few 
of  the  very  common  ones.  Parcheesi  and  lotto  seem  desirable  for 
this  grade,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  tried. 

The  following  are  examples  of  such  arithmetical  problems  as 
have  been  suggested  by  the  games.  Some  of  them  were  asked 
the  class  by  the  children  themselves  on  occasions  when  they  pre- 
tended to  be  pla3'ing  number  games. 

1.  Dominoes  cost  10  cents  a  box.  What  have  all  our  dom- 
inoes cost? 

2.  We  have  14  children  to  play  this  morning.  How  many 
boxes  do  they  need  if  they  play  in  groups  of  two? 

3.  The  two  ends  in  a  domino  game  are  6  and  5.  Is  any  one 
able  to  score  and  why  ? 

4.  In  a  game  of  bean  bags  the  holes  count  8,  4,  3.  Paul 
throws  a  bag  through  each  hole.    What  is  his  score? 

As  was  previously  stated,  these  games  have  been  undertaken 
with  a  class  of  only  twenty  children.  How  successfully  they  could 
be  introduced  into  much  larger  classes  is  a  question.  Those  games 
that  take  much  floor  space  would  be  scarcely  manageable,  and  it 
has  not  been  found  satisfactory  to  give  seat  work  to  a  part  of  the 
class  while  bean  bags  or  ring  toss  was  being  played  by  the  others, 
since  all  v/ere  too  much  interested  in  the  games.  With  dominoes 
or  addition  cards,  however,  such  a  division  of  the  class  might 
well  be  made,  and  games  of  that  kind  might  prove  feasible  in  any 
schoolroom. 
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INTERRELATIONS  OF  SCHOOL  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD 
WORK  IN  THE  SPEYER  SCHOOL 

By    ERNEST    B.    KENT,    Ph.D.,    Columbia;    Assistant    in    Elementary 

Education,  Teachers   College 

Speyer  School  represents  probably  the  first  formal  combina- 
tion of  school  and  settlement  under  one  management  and  in  one 
building,  its  purpose  being  to  prepare  teachers  for  rendering  a 
broader  type  of  social  service  through  their  schools  and  to  dem- 
onstrate the  mutual  advantages  to  both  school  and  settlement 
which  are  believed  obtainable  through  their  close  cooperation. 
The  experiment  has  been  in  operation  for  but  little  more  than  a 
year  and  the  lines  of  work  which  have  been  tried  will  neces- 
sarily appear  somewhat  disconnected.  But  perhaps  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  advantages  expected  from  such  a  union  may  make 
clearer  the  bearing  and  value  of  the  work  so  far  attempted. 

It  is  evident  that  the  social  settlement  and  the  school  —  at 
least  the  public  school  of  the  better  type  —  have  been  growing 
toward  each  other  both  in  general  aim  and  in  method  of  work. 
The  settlement  began  with  the  attempt  to  serve  the  community 
through  friendly  association  and  sympathetic  neighborship,  but 
it  has  developed  more  and  more  into  an  institution  offering  its 
neighborhood  a  long  list  of  markedly  educational  opportunities. 
The  public  school  was,  not  long  ago,  responsible  for  just  one 
thing  —  drilling  small  children  in  the  three  Rs,  but  it  is  rapidly 
coming  to  render  much  more  general  community  service,  such  as 
regular  evening  classes  and  lectures,  and  even  entertainments. 
Considering  both  of  them,  then,  as  institutions  aiming  at  the 
general  social  improvement  of  their  neighborhood,  it  takes  only  a 
glance  at  their  respective  advantages  and  limitations  to  show  in 
what  a  remarkable  way  they  might  supplement  each  other. 

The  settlement  is  expensive,  especially  if  it  is  in  a  crowded 
locality,  because  it  requires  for  its  evening  work  space  which  is 
useless  during  a  large  part  of  the  day.  Its  main  assembly  room 
is  often  utilized  for  a  kindergarten  in  the  forenoon,  but  its  gym- 
nasium is  likely  to  be  vacant  at  least  until  after  school  hours. 
Further,  it  has  to  exercise  great  caution,  especially  at  first,  to 
avoid  having  its  efforts  looked  upon  as  forms  of  charity  or 
impudence.    Having  no  formal  place  in  the  neighborhood,  its  con- 
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stituency  is  considerably  a  matter  of  accident,  and  it  is  certain  for 
some  time  at  least  to  be  a  comparatively  scattered  one. 

The  school,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  if  in  a  fairly  modern 
building-,  has  a  plant  ready  at  hand  which  can  be  utilized  with 
comparative  economy  for  quite  a  variety  of  afternoon  and  evening 
work,  and  there  is  a  minimum  of  social  prejudice  to  overcome, 
as  the  neighborhood  realizes  its  ownership  of  the  building  and 
its  right  to  make  use  of  it;  and  practically  every  family  has  the 
additional  link  of  children  attending  the  regular  sessions.  This 
latter  point  of  contact,  though  it  ordinarily  remains  a  purely  for- 
mal one,  is  in  almost  every  case  capable  of  expansion  into  an 
intimately  personal  one,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  individual 
efforts  of  many  a  teacher;  and  this  could  probably  be  accom- 
plished as  well  by  some  other  person,  provided  he  were  clearly 
recognized  as  a  member  of  the  school  force. 

The  school's  weakness  is  that  this  formal  contact  with  the 
neighborhood  is  so  seldom  put  to  use  and  made  personal.  Princi- 
pals and  teachers,  especially  of  those  schools  where  a  neighborhood 
institution  is  most  needed,  ordinarily  live  at  a  distance.  If  they 
are  to  introduce  any  line  of  night  school  or  evening  work,  they 
have  little  direct  knowledge  to  guide  them  in  its  adaptation  to  local 
needs,  and  must  guess  at  these,  after  consideration  of  the  appear- 
ance and  behavior  of  the  children  at  school,  supplementing  this  by 
the  somewhat  pathological  knowledge  gained  through  acquaint- 
ance with  certain  parents  who  visit  the  school  periodically  by 
request. 

It  is  the  exceptional  teacher  who  has  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terests, ideals  and  problems  of  the  locality,  gained  from  actual 
participation  in  the  neighborhood  life.  The  lack  of  this  personal 
touch  limits  the  social  value  of  the  school  in  two  ways.  It 
means  first  that  there  can  be  little  appeal  to  the  community  on  the 
social  side,  and  that  whatever  is  offered  either  day  or  night  must 
be  of  a  formal  and  institutional  type,  only  very  crudely  adapted 
to  the  real  needs  of  the  constituency.  In  the  second  place,  it 
means  that  there  can  be  little  or  no  attempt  to  utilize  the  social 
forces  resident  in  the  locality  and  therefore  no  educating  of  the 
community  in  the  direction  of  self  improvement  and  organization 
to  meet  its  own  needs.  Whatever  is  done,  being  both  planned  and 
carried  out  by  outsiders,  will  be  properly  looked  upon  as  a  purely 
external  contribution.     Since  it  takes  place  in  a  public  building, 
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people  will  make  use  of  it  without  question  if  it  happens  to  meet 
a  conscious  need;  but  they  will  feel  little  responsibility  for  the 
further  development  of  the  work. 

Now  the  present  importance  of  the  settlement  is  largely  due 
to  its  unique  success  in  just  these  directions.  Settlement  residents 
develop  their  somewhat  accidentally  formed  social  connections 
as  far  as  possible,  gaining  a  very  close  acquaintance  with  whole 
families  of  their  neighbors,  including  both  the  most  and  the  least 
efficient  and  successful.  They  get  the  confidence  and  the  con- 
fidences of  their  circle,  and  come  in  time  to  know  in  a  peculiarly 
intimate  and  personal  way  the  weaknesses  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, so  that  the  judgment  of  a  settlement  regarding  any  plan 
or  policy  of  neighborhood  improvement  would  probably  be  much 
more  reliable  than  that  of  the  local  schools.  Further,  the  success 
of  settlements  in  getting  localities  to  work  actively  for  their  own 
development  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  mention.  It 
is  the  general  settlement  policy  that  the  work  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  people  of  the  neighorhood,  the  residents  —  at  first  ap- 
parently, and  in  time  actually  —  taking  the  position  of  fellow 
members,  rather  than  directors,  in  the  various  organizations. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  proper  combining  of  public 
school  and  settlement  would  mean : 

(i)   A  considerable  economy  in  neighborhood  service. 

(2)  A  settlement  constituency  very  much  increased,  and  in- 
cluding practically  every  family  in  the  district. 

(3)  A  much  better  adjustment  of  the  more  formal  educa- 
tional work  of  the  night  and  even  of  the  day  school  to  actual 
needs,  through  the  suggestions  of  those  sustaining  the  settlement 
type  of  relation  to  the  neighborhood. 

This  combination,  as  represented  by  Speyer  School,  has  not 
been  able  to  realize  fully  upon  these  advantages  of  cooperation. 
It  does  so,  however,  on  the  economic  side,  for  the  school  equip- 
ment, particularly  that  of  the  gymnasium,  the  kindergarten,  wood- 
working and  cooking  departments,  and  the  library,  fits  the  needs 
of  settlement  quite  as  well  as  school,  the  only  additional  cost  for 
the  former  use  being  that  of  extra  janitor  service  and  the  heating 
and  lighting  at  night.  And  it  should  be  noted  here  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  now  using  the  building  outside  of  school  hours  is 
nearly  three  times  the  number  of  those  attending  the  regular 
school  sessions. 
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Regarding  the  second  point,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  day  school 
fails  to  render  the  settlement  any  such  constituency,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  pubHc  school.  So  far  from  giving  touch  with 
every  family,  its  160  families  are  scattered  about  a  neighborhood 
including  some  10,000  families,  and  are  far  from  homogeneous 
in  type.  The  question  of  limiting  the  settlement  work  to  these 
160  families  was  of  course  considered,  but  such  a  plan  seemed 
to  promise  only  very  slow  growth  on  the  settlement  side.  Also, 
it  appeared  doubtful  how  far  the  bond  of  such  a  school  could 
avail  for  the  uniting  of  families  otherwise  so  scattered,  except 
for  special  purposes  directly  connected  with  the  education  of  their 
children  in  attendance  at  the  school.  So  the  settlement  work  has 
so  far  had  an  independent  development,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
Teachers  College  students  into  touch  with  good  examples  of 
organized  neighborhood  work,  while  the  school  has  been  try- 
ing somewhat  independently  to  reach  its  own  families  in  such 
ways  as  promised  benefit  to  the  school  children  and  the  school 
work. 

The  settlement  work  has  developed  rapidly  and  the  neighbor- 
hood has  shown  itself  appreciative.  Some  500  persons  attend  the 
various  clubs  and  classes  during  the  week,  and  more  than  half 
of  these  come  two  or  three  times  a  week.  This  estimate  does  not 
include  the  attendance  of  the  adult  and  juvenile  libraries,  with  a 
membership  of  1200,  some  400  or  500  books  being  out  at  all 
times.  The  work  is  conducted  by  five  residents,  and  about  seventy 
non-resident  workers,  two  of  the  former  giving  their  whole  time. 
It  is  similar  to  that  in  any  of  the  more  efficient  settlements,  with 
perhaps  rather  more  emphasis  on  the  educational  features  of  the 
different  organizations.  For  instance,  the  clubs  of  boys  under  18 
years  of  age  have  two  meetings  weekly  instead  of  one,  this  extra 
evening  being  divided  between  systematic  work  in  the  gymnasium 
and  in  the  woodworking  shop.  Two  of  the  girls'  clubs  have 
sewing  or  cooking  in  the  same  way.  One  of  the  young  men's 
clubs  edits  the  Speyer  News,  a  small  four-page  weekly  dealing 
with  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  house;  another  club  recently 
gave  a  very  creditable  presentation  of  scenes  from  Julius  Cccsar 
as  a  part  of  the  entertainment  at  the  regular  Wednesday  social 
evening.  The  kindergarten  room,  with  a  good  supply  of  table 
and  floor  games,  is  open  daily  from  3  to  5  o'clock  and  has  an- 
average  attendance  of  fifty  children  under  12  years  of  age.    This 
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and  the  Saturday  afternoon  dancing  class  are  the  main  hnes  of 
settlement  work  which  touch  the  children  of  the  day  school,  most 
of  these  being  too  young  to  belong  to  any  of  the  clubs. 

There  are  three  parents'  organizations,  somewhat  distinct 
from  the  other  settlement  work,  which  hold  monthly  meetings. 
There  is  a  home  nursing  class  with  a  regular  attendance  of  fifteen 
or  twenty.  A  group  of  some  twenty  German  mothers  meet  to 
read  together  in  their  native  language,  thus  keeping  alive  an  in- 
terest which  may  prevent  German  from  falling  entirely  out  of 
use  in  their  homes.  The  Mothers'  Club  antedates  the  present 
building  by  three  years.  It  has  an  average  attendance  of  sixty  or 
eighty,  and  now  means  much  to  its  members  as  a  purely  social 
organization,  apart  from  the  connection  with  the  school  and  the 
interest  in  the  school  affairs  of  their  own  children. 

Aside  from  their  value  to  the  neighborhood  itself,  these 
activities  contribute  materially  toward  the  special  ends  of 
Teachers  College,  by  acquainting  its  students  with  settlement 
work,  and  giving  actual  experience  to  some  fifty  of  them,  who 
assist  as  non-resident  workers.  It  would  seem  feasible  for  the 
College  at  some  future  time  to  offer  a  regular  course  dealing  with 
such  work,  and,  in  the  meantime,  for  some  present  course  in 
school  method  or  administration  to  study  critically  what  is  being 
done  here. 

The  parents'  clubs  above  referred  to  might  quite  as  well  have 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  somewhat  different  type  of 
social  work,  which  aims  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
school  itself.  Of  course  all  the  lines  of  afternoon  and  evening 
work  mentioned  are  a  most  direct  contribution  to  the  school,  if 
we  are  thinking  of  the  latter  as  an  institution  seeking  to  serve,  so 
far  as  possible,  all  ages  and  all  interests  within  its  locality;  but 
these  lines  do  not  affect  the  school  in  the  narrower  sense,  having 
little  connection  with  the  children  in  the  day  classes,  and  including 
comparatively  few  members  of  their  families.  This  will  doubtless 
be  changed  somewhat  as  the  school  comes  to  include  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  But  since  few  children  now  in  attendance 
are  old  enough  for  membership  in  the  clubs,  the  principal  way  in 
which  the  settlement  can  assist  the  school  seems  to  be  in  the 
better  adaptation  of  the  school  work  to  local  needs  and  its  larger 
application  in  the  life  out  of  school.  That,  indeed,  is  a  great 
problem. 
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Many  schools  recognize  in  theory  the  importance  of  having 
that  which  the  child  learns  at  school  function  immediately  in  his 
daily  life,  but  practically  they  do  not  accomplish  such  application 
to  any  satisfactory  degree.  Two  important  factors  in  this  partial 
failure  are:  first,  the  school  lacks  knowledge  of  local  conditions 
and  therefore  teaches  subject  matter  which  cannot  function; 
second,  it  fails  to  secure  requisite  cooperation  from  parents.  One 
would  expect  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  homes  and 
parents  would  help  much  in  both  these  respects.  And  the  ac- 
quaintance so  far  established  has  justified  this  expectation. 

Immediate  application  is  most  natural,  as  well  as  easiest  to 
attain  in  connection  with  the  more  practical  lines  of  work,  such  as 
household  science,  nature  study,  and  manual  training.  Some 
work  recently  done  in  connection  with  the  sixth  grade  class  in 
cookery  will  illustrate  one  method  of  procedure.  As  a  beginning, 
the  general  question  of  the  efficacy  of  such  work  was  taken  up 
directly  with  the  parents  themselves.  About  half  of  the  mothers 
were  visited  during  school  hours,  and  all  were  glad  to  discuss  the 
subject.  It  appeared  that  one  girl  —  and  only  one  —  had  re- 
produced nearly  every  dish  at  home.  Most  of  the  others  had  ex- 
perimented a  little  once  or  twice,  but  had  made  no  pretension  of 
doing  it  regularly.  All  the  mothers  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  encourage  the  home  application,  several  suggesting  of 
their  own  accord  the  great  difference  between  cooking  one  dish 
and  preparing  a  meal,  and  the  one-sidedness  of  experience  de- 
rived only  in  the  former  way.  They  said  that  the  children  were  not 
unwilling  to  apply  their  knowledge  at  home,  and  they  did  not  criti- 
cise the  subject  matter  of  the  cooking  course  in  any  general  way; 
indeed,  they  considered  the  different  dishes  well  selected  and 
"  plain."  In  most  cases  the  real  obstacle  to  such  home  work  by  the 
girls  seemed  to  be  the  fact  that  it  was  more  "  bother  "  than  doing 
it  oneself,  and  this  the  mothers  readily  admitted  was  not  a  valid 
one.  A  further  difficulty,  however,  was  the  small  number  of 
meals  which  could  be  conveniently  turned  over  to  the  children. 
Breakfast  came  too  early,  dinner  was  too  serious  a  problem,  and 
the  noon  recess  was  too  short  to  allow  of  their  getting  the  lunch. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  the  girls  of  the  class  should  pre- 
pare and  serve  an  evening  luncheon  at  the  Speyer  building  for  the 
parents.  While  the  main  purpose  was  to  furnish  an  opportunity 
for  further  discussion  of  school  and  home  cookery,  it  was  also 
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wished  to  give  the  parents  opportunity  to  see  for  themselves 
something  of  the  way  in  which  the  instruction  was  undertaken, 
and  to  present  a  good  object  lesson  in  the  way  of  simple  and  inex- 
pensive entertainment.  So  the  custard  was  frozen,  not  in  a 
freezer,  but  in  tin  cans,  and  the  various  dishes  at  hand,  together 
with  Japanese  napkins,  were  used  in  novel  ways  to  make  an  at- 
tractive table.  The  preparation  of  the  luncheon  proved  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to  every  girl,  and  the  attendance  was  good,  including 
parents  of  all  the  girls  except  two. 

While  the  girls  were  washing  the  dishes  there  was  a  brief 
discussion  of  this  particular  lesson  with  the  mothers.  Then  a 
number  of  questions  concerning  the  work  were  taken  up,  such  as 
the  advisability,  in  New  York  City,  of  lessons  in  bread  making; 
whether  some  cooking  should  be  done  on  the  coal  stove  as  well 
as  on  the  gas  burners,  and  similar  problems.  Then  the  importance 
of  home  work  was  discussed  briefly,  and  finally  the  question  raised 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  agree  that  a  certain  meal  should 
be  regularly  prepared  by  the  children  weekly,  the  school  lesson 
to  have  direct  relation  to  it.  This  appeared  to  be  too  long  a  step, 
and  no  agreement  was  reached.  However,  it  seems  that  since  that 
time  most  of  the  girls  have  quite  regularly  reproduced  the  indi- 
vidual dishes  studied,  and  there  is  prospect  that  this  work  will 
gradually  develop  into  the  preparation  of  whole  meals. 

Another  outcome  of  the  visits  to  these  parents  should  be 
mentioned.  While,  as  has  been  said,  the  plan  of  the  school  work 
was  little  criticised,  a  number  of  isolated  cases  came  to  light  where 
school  and  home  practice  had  come  into  open  conflict.  In  one 
instance  a  girl,  in  preparing  a  certain  dish,  had  claimed  school 
authority  for  using  butter  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  cup  per 
person.  Another  girl  had  come  home  with  the  announcement  that 
the  laundry  room  in  a  home  should  have  an  independent  entrance 
and  should  never  open  into  the  kitchen  —  certainly  a  rather  mirth- 
provoking  doctrine  to  people  forced  to  occupy  a  three  or  four-room 
tenement.  Even  if  such  things  are  merely  the  result  of  misunder- 
standing by  the  pupil,  it  is  evident  how  far  one  or  two  of  them 
might  interfere  with  the  desired  cooperation  of  school  and  home. 
The  importance  of  coming  to  an  understanding  in  all  such  cases 
was  emphasized  and  prompt  reports  are  expected  from  at  least 
some  of  these  parents,  when  they  find  themselves  unable  to  ap- 
prove of  certain  details  of  instruction,  as  reported. 
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A  similar  task  was  undertaken  in  another  grade,  where  atten- 
tion was  being  given  to  the  proper  setting  of  a  table.  One  of  the 
settlement  workers  suggested  that  probably  a  large  proportion 
of  the  families  concerned  ate  from  a  table  covered  with  oilcloth 
and  had  a  much  smaller  supply  of  dishes.  The  question  was  taken 
up  for  investigation,  and  when  the  canvass  —  made  with  due 
care  —  was  complete,  it  appeared  that  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty 
families  v/ere  checked  with  the  "  O.  C."  In  consequence,  some 
additional  topics  received  attention,  such  as  the  proper  way  of 
cleaning  an  oilcloth,  the  advantage  of  having  padding  underneath 
and  the  kind,  the  advantage  of  tacking  the  padding  to  the  table 
and  the  method,  the  setting  of  the  table  with  very  few  dishes.  In 
this  same  class  the  question  of  the  children's  coffee  drinking  was 
looked  into  in  connection  with  a  lesson  in  making  cereal  coffee. 
It  appeared  that  all  but  one  child  drank  coffee  regularly,  some 
twice  a  day,  a  few  "  only  at  night."  This  matter  is  being  dis- 
cussed with  the  parents  as  rapidly  as  the  teacher  succeeds  in 
becoming  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them. 

Other  subjects,  whose  immediate  social  value  appears  at  first 
thought  less  direct,  give  promise  of  abundant  application  in  the 
life  outside  of  school.  The  work  in  sixth-grade  literature  by  Miss 
Messer  is  an  example  (see  p.  — ).  In  the  study  of  United  States 
history  (sixth  grade)  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  proper 
use  of  reference  books,  and  from  this  has  developed  a  Library 
Club  which  meets  in  the  library  room  for  an  hour's  study  three 
evenings  a  week.  Each  of  these  periods  is  in  charge  of  a  student 
from  Teachers  College,  who  gives  assistance  and  suggestions, 
helping  the  children  to  find  the  proper  material  on  topics  con- 
nected with  their  school  work,  or  any  others  which  they  show  in- 
clination to  attack  in  a  serious  manner.  The  work  in  nature  study 
now  bears  strongly  upon  the  raising  of  plants  in  the  Teachers 
College  hothouse,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  as  the  warmer  weather 
comes  on,  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  may  be  secured  in  en- 
couraging the  raising  of  plants  and  flowers  for  the  home  in 
window  boxes  and  flower  pots.  Lumber  sawed  to  the  proper 
lengths  will  then  be  furnished  to  the  children  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  manual  training  period  will  give  opportunity  for  putting 
the  boxes  together,  while  the  nature  study  period  will  deal  with 
the  plants  best  adapted  to  this  purpose,  their  planting,  care,  in- 
teresting characteristics  and  phases  of  growth. 
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Acquaintance  with  the  famiHes  promises  to  make  possible 
a  more  direct  application  of  the  art  work.  The  children's  own 
products  have  of  course  a  somewhat  limited  value  in  the  beautify- 
ing of  the  home ;  but  definite  knowledge  of  the  aesthetic  standards 
now  prevailing  there,  with  some  idea  of  the  general  standard  of 
living,  will  indicate  how  long  and  how  expensive  steps  in  this 
direction  may  be  set  before  the  children.  One  class  is  about  to 
take  up  the  study  of  the  proper  kinds  of  decoration,  pictures,  orna- 
ments, and  the  like,  for  living  room  and  dining  room ;  this  is  to 
include  the  study  of  quite  a  number  of  pictures  and  their  suitability 
for  these  rooms.  It  will  be  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  each  child 
to  secure  a  good  reproduction  of  the  picture  he  prefers,  large 
enough  to  have  some  real  value  in  the  home,  and  at  a  price  within 
the  means  of  the  parents.  The  cooperation  of  the  parents  will  be 
sought  in  the  purchase  and  simple  framing  of  these. 

The  effort  is  being  made  to  reach  the  home  life  through 
the  teaching  of  games,  though  with  much  uncertainty  as  to  the 
right  games  for  the  purpose  and  the  right  ways  of  teaching  them. 
The  older  children  (sixth  grade)  are  at  present  giving  two  half- 
hour  periods  a  week  of  school  time  to  a  somewhat  scientific  study 
of  checker-playing,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  a  similar  study 
of  chess.  If  the  parents  can  be  influenced  in  the  right  direction, 
and  habituated  to  playing  games  with  their  children,  giving  odds 
that  will  make  the  contest  a  real  one,  an  important  home  pleasure 
and  a  new  family  tie  will  have  been  added  to  some  of  the  homes 
represented.  For  the  average  family,  card  games  present  the 
greatest  opportunity  here,  and  if  it  is  found  that  these  can  be 
taught  with  the  approval  of  all  the  families  concerned,  they  may 
be  taken  up  in  the  same  way. 

The  gymnasium  gives  opportunity  for  the  teaching  of  good 
games  that  may  be  played  on  the  street.  This  has  been  attempted 
to  some  extent  and  several  distinctively  gymnasium  games,  such  as 
"  two  deep,"  "  circular  rope  jump,"  are  a  frequent  sight  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  school ;  also  certain  beanbag  games  that  ap- 
peal to  younger  children.  Most  of  the  better  group  games,  those 
which  require  real  cooperation  and  team  work,  are  difficult  to 
handle  with  the  forty  odd  children  that  are  usually  upon  the 
floor  at  a  time;  but  the  effort  is  being  made  to  adjust  this,  and 
perhaps  with  the  coming  of  warm  weather  it  may  prove  possible 
to  divide  the  class  and  let  one  group  take  its  game  period  in  the 
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street,  while  the  other  uses  the  gymnasium.  It  is  also  expected 
that  frequent  game  periods  can  be  arranged  outside  of  school 
hours,  in  which  those  children  who  wish  can  meet  at  some  con- 
venient place  with  a  non-resident  settlement  worker  to  help  or- 
ganize the  games. 

The  subject  of  the  children's  spending  money,  its  amount  and 
use,  would  seem  an  important  one  for  the  school  to  investigate  and 
to  deal  with.  It  might  perhaps  furnish  the  means  for  very  vital 
application  of  work  in  arithmetic.  The  savings  bank  facilities 
which  many  public  schools  now  offer  are  a  step  in  this  direction. 
The  question  is  whether  the  school  cannot  help  the  child  ma- 
terially in  the  spending  as  well  as  the  saving  of  his  money.  If 
any  way  appeared  for  training  children  in  common  sense  as  to 
money  values  and  in  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  real  economy 
in  its  use,  it  would  seem  worth  while  to  take  some  time  from  the 
mere  computing.  Such  work  would  require  careful  planning  on 
the  side  of  motive.  The  child  would  need  greater  inducements 
towards  wise  spending  than  he  now  has ;  but  this  might  be  effected 
in  some  measure  by  increasing  the  sums  for  whose  expenditure  he 
is  responsible. 

It  would  be  an  important  step  in  this  direction  if  an  allow- 
ance for  the  buying  of  certain  definite  classes  of  things  could 
be  substituted  in  the  home  for  the  capricious  handing  out  of  pen- 
nies. In  the  course  of  a  month  the  parents  spend  a  fairly  regular 
amount  for  the  child's  candy,  toys,  street  car  fare,  and  similar 
things,  and  in  the  course  of  six  months  an  equally  definite  amount 
for  such  articles  as  his  shoes  and  stockings.  If  this  sum  were 
turned  into  a  weekly  allowance  for  the  child  and  he  were  made 
genuinely  responsible  for  the  securing  of  these  things,  its  most 
advantageous  expenditure  might  then  become  a  vital  school  room 
topic.  In  the  discussions  about  the  proper  qualities  to  look  for  and 
the  proper  prices  to  pay,  the  child  could  benefit  by  the  experience 
of  class  mates  as  well  as  by  the  advice  of  teachers  and  parents ; 
and  the  necessary  anticipation  of  the  larger  items  of  expense  would 
mean  some  training  in  foresight  and  considerable  figuring,  cul- 
minating perhaps  in  the  development  of  a  simple  system  of  account 
keeping.  We  have  not  as  yet  felt  ourselves  close  enough  to  the 
parents  to  undertake  this  in  any  systematic  way,  but  a  beginning 
may  prove  possible  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Various  methods  of  securing  touch  with  the  families  of  the 
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school. have  had  incidental  illustration  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  something  should  be  said  regarding  the  advantage  of  each 
method  as  indicated  by  our  experience.  First,  of  course,  there  is 
that  acquaintance  which  comes  through  the  children  at  school, 
though  it  might  better  perhaps  be  called  knowledge  than  ac- 
quaintance. The  children  reveal  a  good  deaj  through  their  general 
bearing  and  through  incidental  conversation,  and  they  may  be 
asked  directly  for  the  less  personal  family  statistics,  such  as  those 
regarding  coffee  drinking.  But  this  serves  merely  as  a  means  of 
discovering  home  needs.  The  meeting  of  the  needs  usually  re- 
quires dealing  with  the  parents  directly.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished either  through  parents'  organizations  or  through  visits 
to  the  homes. 

The  advantages  of  the  former  method  are  obvious.  The 
German,  Home  Nursing  and  Mothers'  Clubs  of  the  Speyer  School 
have  already  been  mentioned.  The  Mothers'  Club  has  been  a 
valuable  means  of  getting  the  more  general  questions  of  school 
policy  before  the  parents.  Thus  the  difficulty  of  securing  uniform 
gymnasium  suits  was  much  lessened  by  the  opportunity  of  appeal 
to  this  club,  and  by  the  prompt  response  of  its  members.  Again, 
when  a  new  and  much  more  thorough  system  of  physical  examina- 
tion was  established,  an  explanation  there  offered  of  the  plan  and 
the  reasons  for  it  proved  a  means  of  avoiding  much  friction  and 
misunderstanding. 

Attendance  at  these  meetings  usually  represents  a  third  of 
the  school  families,  which  is  certainly  a  very  large  proportion  for 
a  general  meeting  of  this  sort.  But  it  is  proposed  that  the  lines 
of  work  before  mentioned  shall  reach  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
homes  than  one-third,  and  the  subjects  considered  will  often  apply 
to  one  or  two  school  classes  only,  so  that  they  cannot  well  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  before  a  meeting  that  includes  parents  of  all 
children  from  kindergarten  up.  And  it  may  be  added  that  the 
influence  of  this  club  is  very  much  limited  as  compared  v/ith 
that  of  a  club  of  proportionate  strength  in  a  public  school.  Any 
policy  agreed  to  by  a  third  of  the  mothers  in  a  public  school  would 
soon  be  brought  before  practically  every  family  of  the  school, 
since  most  non-members  would  have  near  neighbors  in  the  club 
and  would  consequently  hear  some  discussion  of  the  plans  pro- 
posed. With  our  scattered  families  the  Mothers'  Club  can  have 
no  influence  at  all  on  those  who  do  not  attend  the  meetings.    The 
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isolated  experiments  with  a  meeting  for  the  parents  of  a  single 
schoolroom  have  been  quite  successful,  though  at  the  expense  of 
considerable  effort  in  preparation.  Perhaps  in  time  such  meet- 
ings may  be  made  regular  and  of  great  assistance  in  the  work. 

Visits  to  the  homes  can  be  relied  on  to  furnish  much  that 
could  hardly  be  obtained  through  the  clubs  alone,  even  under  the 
most  advantageous  circumstances.  One  is  repeatedly  surprised, 
after  having  met  all  the  members  of  a  family  in  the  school  build- 
ing, to  find  how  much  additional  knowledge  comes  from  even  his 
first  call  at  the  home.  Not  only  is  a  new  and  much  more  confi- 
dential relationship  established,  but  his  general  estimate  of  the 
family  is  materially  changed,  the  opportunities,  limitations  and 
needs  of  the  children  appearing  in  a  quite  altered  light. 

It  is  this  kind  of  acquaintance  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
families  which  appears  to  be  a  prerequisite  for  much  of  the  work 
previously  outlined.  How  to  secure  it,  and  through  whom,  is  a 
question  which  the  present  year's  work  has  not  answered.  It 
would  appear,  at  first  thought,  that  this  would  be  the  natural  con- 
tribution of  the  settlement  to  the  school ;  but  it  is  more  intensive 
work  than  is  customary  in  settlements,  and  the  resident  workers 
have  been  very  fully  occupied  with  the  activities  inside  of  the 
house.  Yet  such  visiting  by  a  group  of  outside  workers  is  out  of 
the  question ;  they  could  not  gain  access  to  the  homes,  neither  could 
the  school  realize  very  materially  upon  any  knowledge  they  might 
gain.  Ideally  speaking,  the  regular  teacher  is  by  far  the  best  per- 
son, having  readiest  access,  and  getting  at  first  hand  the  acquaint- 
ance she  is  to  utilize.  But  since  those  of  the  Speyer  School  are 
critic  teachers  as  well,  any  large  amount  of  such  work  could  nei- 
ther be  asked  nor  expected  of  them.  Besides,  it  is  often  best  that 
the  visits  be  made  during  school  hours,  so  that  the  children  and 
their  work  may  be  talked  over  with  the  utmost  freedom. 

If  some  system  of  substitute  teaching  could  be  devised  which 
would  lighten  the  duties  of  these  teachers  in  proportion  as  the 
critic  work  increases  them,  the  matter  of  neighborhood  work 
would  be  much  simplified,  and  the  results  would  then  represent, 
in  a  large  measure,  what  could  be  accomplished  under  ordinary 
school  conditions  —  a  very  important  consideration  in  estimating 
the  final  value  of  this  work.  If  this  is  not  possible,  it  would  from 
the  school  viewpoint  be  desirable  for  some  member  of  the  settle- 
ment force  to  give  much  time  to  this  work,  doing  perhaps  a  little 
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teaching  in  the  different  rooms  so  as  to  be  identified  more  fully 
with  the  school  in  the  children's  minds,  or  at  least  becoming  fairly 
well  acquainted  with  the  children  and  the  quality  of  their  school 
work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  such  plan  may  make  possible, 
during  the  coming  year,  a  much  more  systematic  attempt  to  carry 
out  these  expanded  lines  of  school  work,  without  limiting  in  any 
way  the  lines  of  distinctly  settlement  work  now  in  operation. 
The  reform  of  the  school  from  a  theoretical  to  a  practical  institu- 
tion is  the  stake  that  is  involved. 

UTILITY  AS  A  DOMINANT  ELEMENT  IN  NEIGHBORHOOD 

WORK 

By  GEORGE  DRAYTON  STRAYER,  A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Scholar,  Teachers  College,  1903-04 ;  and  CLIFF  WINFIELD  STONE, 
Diploma  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. ;  Scholar,  Teachers 
College,  1903-04 

The  conclusions  reached  in  this  paper  are  the  result  of  ex- 
perience during  the  past  six  months  with  a  group  of  boys, 
largely  of  Irish  parentage,  ranging  in  age  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years,  whose  only  defined  conception  of  utility  was  the 
commercial  one,  or  whose  experience  in  utility  had  been  limited  to 
the  commercial  side  of  life.  The  work  was  undertaken  as  an  ex- 
periment, with  a  view  to  determining  to  some  extent  the  nature 
of  the  work  best  fitted  for  settlement  clubs  or  night  school  classes. 

From  the  first  it  was  our  conviction  that  all  the  work  under- 
taken should  be  educative,  not  merely  entertaining.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  leader  of  a  club,  the  easiest  thing  to  do  with  boys 
or  girls  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  studying  is  merely  to  make  the 
time  pass  pleasantly  —  to  entertain  by  means  of  games  or  other 
activities,  with  little  reference  to  their  educative  value.  But  while 
we  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  the  efficiency  of  properly  directed 
play  or  social  intercourse  as  an  educative  factor,  we  do  believe 
that  pleasant  loafing  is  not  educative. 

It  has  been  contended  that  to  arouse  and  keep  the  interest  of 
the  class  of  pupils  designated  above,  the  work  undertaken  must  be 
dominated  by  commercial  utilit}'.  The  courses  that  are  offered 
by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and  other  similar 
institutions,  seem  to  be  organized  on  this  basis.  Bookkeeping, 
arithmetic,   stenography,   typewriting,   and   preparation   for   civil 
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service  examinations  constitute,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
the  principal  courses  offered.  The  questions  in  which  we  were 
especially  interested,  and  concerning  which  we  shall  express  an 
opinion  in  the  light  of  our  experience,  are :  May  the  aim  in  work 
of  this  kind  be  broader?  May  courses  which  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  increased  wage  capacity  take  a  prominent  place?  Can 
such  persons  as  these  be  brought  to  appreciate  a  higher  utility? 
Do  they  recognize  in  their  lives,  or  may  they  be  brought  to  recog- 
nize, needs  which  can  be  measured  only  in  increased  ability  to  en- 
joy literature,  art,  or  music?  Also,  if  they  are  interested  in  these 
arts,  are  they  willing  and  able  to  give  pleasure  by  interpreting 
them  to  others? 

A  group  of  boys  who  styled  themselves  "  A  Dramatic  Club  " 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Speyer  School  last  October.  We  felt 
that  such  a  group  offered  a  particularly  favorable  opportunity  for 
experimenting  on  the  above  problems.  Upon  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  boys,  we  learned  that  "  dramatic  art,"  as  they  had  known 
it,  consisted  of  "  sketches  in  cork."  So  far  as  we  were  able  to 
learn,  the  boys  had  spent  their  time  in  committing  to  memory  a 
few  lines  which,  in  their  opinion  at  least,  were  funny,  and  in  re- 
citing these  "  sketches  "  for  the  entertainment  of  themselves  and 
their  friends.  But  when  we  asked  them  to  recite  for  us  anything 
that  they  had  committed  to  memory,  no  one  seemed  to  be  able 
or  willing  to  comply.  The  usual  remark  was,  "  O,  we  only  had 
some  '  sketches '  that  did  not  amount  to  much,  and  we  have  for- 
gotten them  now." 

The  first  problem  for  the  club  to  decide  was  the  work  to  be 
undertaken.  After  considerable  discussion,  in  which  the  boys 
took  a  very  active  part,  and  in  which  the  directors  of  the  club 
(namely,  ourselves)  exercised  their  diplomacy,  some  of  the  boys 
came  to  desire  something  worth  while,  but  some  still  preferred 
mere  entertainment.  After  parts  of  several  meetings  had  been 
occupied  in  considering  the  desirability  of  different  plays,  the 
sense  of  the  club  showed  that  the  choice  lay  between  Snohson's 
Stag  Party  and  Julius  Ccesar.  The  directors  of  the  club  "  saw  " 
the  influential  members,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  directors  it  was 
finally  voted  to  take  up  Julius  Ccesar.  The  aim  of  the  boys  at  this 
time  was  to  prepare  as  many  scenes  as  possible  and  to  present  them 
before  the  "  neighborhood  social,"  and  possibly  elsewhere. 

The  school  training  that  these  boys  had  had  ranged  from  the 
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completion  of  the  fifth  to  that  of  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public 
schools.  All  of  the  boys  were  regularly  employed  during  the  day, 
some  of  them  in  offices,  others  in  stores  in  various  capacities,  one 
in  a  factory,  and  another  as  a  driver,     . 

Our  first  work  was  to  help  them  to  get  the  story  of  the  play. 
This  was  done  by  encouraging  home  reading  of  the  entire  play, 
by  discussing  the  political  situation  at  Rome,  the  deeds  of  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  others,  and  by  informal  reading  of  the  first  scenes 
and  of  selections  which  throw  light  on  the  story.  The  boys  had 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  language  used.  No  one  of 
them  had  much  idea  of  expressing  thought  by  means  of  oral  read- 
ing, and  the  idea  of  expressing  feeling  was  entirely  foreign  to 
their  experience.  The  directors  of  the  club  took  their  places 
among  the  boys  as  members  of  the  organization,  and  in  their  turn 
read  the  part  that  fell  to  their  lot.  The  boys  seemed  to  recognize 
the  difference  between  their  own  reading  and  that  of  their  teach- 
ers, and  learned  gradually,  after  asking  questions  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  parts  which  they  did  not  understand,  to  express 
more  thought  and  feeling  in  their  own  reading.  After  the  first 
scene  was  fairly  well  understood,  topics  were  assigned  which  re- 
quired the  reading  of  one  or  two  acts,  or  the  whole  of  the  play. 
The  boys  were  asked  to  answer  such  questions  as,"  What  was 
Cassius  trying  to  do  with  Brutus  ?  "  "  What  kind  of  man  was 
Cassius?  "  "  Do  you  think  the  play  well  named?  "  "  What  char- 
acters have  a  more  prominent  part  than  Caesar  ?  "  "  What  other 
titles  can  you  suggest?"  The  results  were  most  gratifying,  and 
their  interpretation  of  the  characters  as  portrayed  by  Shakspere 
surprised  the  instructors.  When  they  had  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  play,  parts  were  assigned  in  the  first  two  scenes 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  "  suit  the  action  to  the  word."  Each 
boy  was  in  turn  assigned  each  character,  so  that  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attempt  to  interpret  the  various  thoughts  expressed.  Still 
later  each  boy  was  assigned  some  one  or  two  parts,  and  encour- 
aged to  commit  the  words  to  memory. 

Aside  from  their  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  club 
two  evenings  a  week,  the  boys  showed  their  interest  in  the  work 
by  taking  the  directors  of  the  club  to  a  lecture  on  Julius  Caesar. 
After  having  heard  this  lecture,  they  felt  that  they  were  suffi- 
ciently well  acquainted  with  the  play  to  question  the  lecturer 
critically  concerning  his  interpretation  of  some  of  the  characters. 
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and  for  some  time  after  this  they  showed  a  lively  interest  in  sus- 
taining their  own  point  of  view  by  references  to  the  play  and  to 
Plutarch,  to  whom  their  attention  had  been  called  by  the  directors. 
A  real  advance  in  the  standards  of  the  boys  was  also  evidenced. 
As  You  Like  It,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  others  of  the  better 
plays  then  appearing  in  the  city  were  spoken  of  favorably,  and 
the  boys  told  of  their  acquaintance  with  these  plays  as  presented 
in  the  local  theaters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sensational,  trashy 
plays,  with  their  portrayal  of  all  sorts  of  crime,  were  condemned. 
One  of  the  boys  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  an  actor  who  took 
part  in  such  a  play  would  be  able  to  interpret  a  play  of  Shakspere's. 

In  spite  of  this  interest,  however,  which  was  undoubtedly 
genuine,  the  boys  became  somewhat  discouraged  in  their  attempt 
to  commit  to  memory  the  words  of  the  first  two  scenes,  and  they 
found  the  period  of  work  somewhat  tiresome.  This  was  shown 
by  more  frequent  absences.  The  directors  sensed  a  crisis.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  stimulate  interest  through  the  motive  of  act- 
ing the  play ;  but  as  the  only  available  audience  was  the  "  social 
club,"  with  whom  the  boys  had  no  special  sympathy,  the  desire  to 
give  the  performance  was  practically  neutralized  by  the  fear  of 
appearing  before  an  audience.  There  was  an  evident  lack  of 
motive  for  club  attendance.  The  directors  felt  that  the  work  must 
get  nearer  the  every-day  needs  of  the  members.  After  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  environment  of  the  boys,  it  was  believed  that 
commercial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  would  best  meet  this 
need.  The  suggestion  that  this  line  of  work  be  added  met  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  club. 

In  order  to  add  these  subjects  and  to  continue  to  make  fair 
progress  with  the  literature,  the  boys  willingly  met  three  times  a 
week,  instead  of  two,  as  formerly.  This  greater  variety,  together 
with  shorter  periods  on  any  one  subject,  seemed  to  succeed  better. 
A  more  regular  attendance  made  possible  better  rehearsals  of  the 
play,  and  after  two  or  three  weeks  the  boys  had  secured  sufficient 
hold  on  the  first  two  scenes  to  warrant  their  setting  a  time  for  the 
initial  presentation.  The  date  being  set,  the  directors  felt  that  a 
second  crisis  was  imminent.  The  boys  must  be  ready  and  must 
appear  on  that  date,  if  possible.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  come  on  extra  evenings  and  to  spend  most 
of  the  time  upon  the  play.  On  the  day  announced  the  scenes 
were  creditably  given.     They  were  prefaced  by  a  short  extern- 
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poraneous  address  by  the  president  of  the  club,  in  which  he  out- 
lined the  setting  of  the  play,  and  were  followed  by  a  similar  talk 
in  which  one  of  the  boys  told  the  remainder  of  the  story. 

In  our  estimation,  to  have  accomplished  so  much  as  this  was 
worth  a  great  deal  to  these  boys.  They  had  set  out  to  do  some- 
thing, and  had  persevered  until  they  had  accomplished  their 
purpose. 

A  week  later  the  question  of  work  for  the  next  three  months 
was  taken  up  by  the  club  before  either  of  the  leaders  had  arrived, 
and  when  the  question  was  put  the  boys  replied  that  they  had  been 
talking  the  matter  over  and  had  decided  that  they  wanted  to  do 
something  more  in  the  way  of  the  study  of  literature;  that  they 
might  even  be  willing  to  attempt  some  composition  themselves, 
which  they  would  present  to  the  club.  It  was  also  decided  that  a 
few  minutes  might  be  spent  each  evening  in  telling  good  stories. 
They  thought  it  best  to  continue  also  with  the  work  in  arithmetic 
and  bookkeeping,  but  only  as  one  of  the  three  lines  of  work  — 
one  of  the  things  which  they  thought  ought  to  have  a  place  in  their 
work  —  not  as  the  dominant  element. 

This  decision  of  the  boys,  after  their  previous  experience, 
seemed  to  the  leaders  particularly  significant.  They  undoubtedly 
recognized  that  there  was  for  them  in  the  study  of  literature  a  real 
utility.  They  had  come  to  realize  a  higher  utility.  They  had 
found  literature  usable,  and  therefore  desired  to  secure  more  of  it. 
They  had  secured  conscious  recognition  of  at  least  two  phases  of 
utility  —  the  commercial  and  esthetic;  and  they  had,  at  least 
unconsciously,  begun  to  appreciate  the  altruistic  phase. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  while  utility  should  be  a  dominant 
element  in  settlement  work,  it  need  not  be,  and  therefore  should 
not  be,  limited  to  commercial  or  economic  use  alone.  We  believe 
that  our  experience  shows  ( i )  that  club  work  may  be  more  than 
amusing  —  that  it  may  be  educative;  (2)  that  average  boys,  im- 
mersed in  the  commercial  world,  are  capable  of  appreciating  the 
utility  of  the  higher  things  in  life;  (3)  that  one  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  bringing  about  such  an  appreciation  is  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  higher  life  to  become  expressed  in  action  and  thus 
to  develop. 
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THE  PLAYROOM  AT  THE  SPEYER  SCHOOL 

By  LAURA   E.   McDOWELL,   Diploma   State   Normal   College,   Albany, 
N.  Y. ;   Professional  Student,  Teachers  College,   1903-04 

The  playroom  at  the  Speyer  School  has  been  in  operation 
since  last  September.  Miss  Finn,  who  is  in  charge,  visited 
numerous  houses  and  found  that  the  mothers  were  very  much 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  having  a  room  in  the  neighborhood  where 
their  children  could  play  after  school.  Many  said  that  their 
children  had  nowhere  to  play  except  in  the  streets,  and  that  a 
playroom  would  be  a  blessing  indeed.  Many  children  came  from 
the  first,  and  the  numbers  have  increased  until  now  there  is  an 
enrollment  of  over  nine  hundred,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  from 
fifty  to  eighty,  the  limit  as  to  age  being  practically  ten  years. 

The  aim  is  not  only  to  keep  the  children  off  the  streets,  but 
also  to  help  them  to  form  right  habits  through  playing  games ; 
that  is,  it  is  educational.  And  while  it  is  not  easy  to  measure 
the  success  of  particular  efforts  in  this  direction,  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  work  are  convinced  that  a  great  deal 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  The  happy  faces  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  cordial  relations  existing  between  them  and  the  super- 
visors, and  the  genial  air  of  freedom  and  good  will  in  the  room, 
are  indications  of  this. 

The  room  is  open  each  school  day  from  3  to  5  o'clock. 
The  children  come  in  at  any  time  during  those  hours  and  stay 
as  long  as  they  like.  At  the  closing  hour  there  is  a  formal  dis- 
missal; the  children  put  away  the  games,  sing,  and  then  march 
out  in  order,  saying  "  good  night "  to  Miss  Finn  as  they  leave 
the  room. 

The  following  games  are  provided:  jackstraws,  ring  toss, 
checkers,  dominoes,  four  games  based  on  parchesi,  snap,  flag 
game,  lotto,  anagrams,  fish  pond,  faba  baga,  sliced  animals,  and 
picture  blocks.  There  are  also  building  blocks,  soft  rubber  balls, 
bean  bags,  and  paper  dolls. 

The  games  are  always  kept  where  the  children  can  get  them 
and  at  first,  in  order  that  there  should  not  seem  to  be  any  school- 
room restraint  in  the  playroom,  there  was  no  direction  as  to 
choice  of  game  or  manner  of  playing.  But  it  was  soon  thought 
advisable   for  adults  to  help  in  the  selection  of  games  and  to 
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join  in  the  play.  Because  of  the  number  of  children,  Miss  Finn 
alone  could  not  cover  the  ground,  and  assistants  had  to  be  ob- 
tained. Since  the  establishment  of  such  supervision,  although 
adequate  assistance  has  not  yet  been  secured,  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  room  has  changed ;  the  children  now  ask  to  be 
taught  to  play,  they  are  much  more  interested,  and  they  are  less 
restless. 

My  first  observations  were  made  early  in  the  year,  while 
the  children  were  still  practically  left  to  themselves  to  play  as 
they  pleased.  The  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was 
that  they  changed  their  games  very  often.  There  was  a  con- 
stant stream  of  little  people  going  back  and  forth  between  their 
seats  and  the  table  where  the  games  were  kept.  One  boy  got 
eight  different  games  in  twenty-five  minutes.  A  child  seldom 
played  the  same  game  twice  in  succession,  and  often  went 
through  the  whole  list  in  one  afternoon.  There  seemed  to  be 
two  reasons  for  this.  One  was  that  unsuitable  games  —  usually 
too  difficult  —  were  selected,  little  ones  five  years  old  often 
taking  dominoes  and  checkers.  Another  was  that  the  children 
seldom  knew  how  to  play  the  games  —  playing  them  only  in 
part,  or  entirely  in  the  wrong  way.  This  was  true  even  of  the 
simplest  ones,  such  as  fish  pond  and  lotto. 

Another  thing  that  impressed  me  was  that  the  children 
always  played  in  twos.  It  had  apparently  not  occurred  to  them 
that  the  keener  spirit  of  competition  aroused  by  a  larger  num- 
ber of  players  would  make  most  of  the  games  more  interesting. 
There  was  no  sign,  either,  of  a  wish  to  have  others  share  in 
their  enjoyment.  Then,  again,  the  children  were  often  not 
honest  in  their  playing.  Although  this  was  in  part  due  to  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  rules,  it  was  often  deliberate  dishonesty. 
Those  who  knew  the  game  well,  and  who  made  their  opponents 
follow  its  rules,  would  now  and  then  cheat  abominably  them- 
selves. 

It  seems  evident  from  these  observations  that  if  children 
are  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  out  of  this  work  they  must  be 
taught  how  to  play  games  as,  in  the  schoolroom,  they  are  taught 
how  to  study. 

It  is  not  until  the  rules  of  a  game  are  understood  that  chil- 
dren are  called  upon  to  show  honesty  and  justice  in  their  treat- 
ment of  others.     And  it  is  not  until  these  and  similar  character- 
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istics  are  brought  out  in  the  play,  that  the  games  are  of  the 
greatest  worth.  Kilpatrick,  in  the  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study, 
says :  "  The  great  lesson  of  laws  as  a  means  of  freedom  is 
nowhere  so  well  taught  as  in  well  directed  and  orderly  play.  A 
teacher  who  can  successfully  lead  children  to  play  happily  in 
accordance  with  whatever  rules  are  necessary,  is  not  only  form- 
ing a  public  sentiment  for  orderly  and  fair  play,  but  she  is  pre- 
paring the  children  for  citizenship  more  effectually  than  she  can 
possibly  do  in  the  schoolroom,  where  the  children  have  not  so 
keen  a  personal  interest  in  what  is  being  done." 

With  the  present  large  enrollment,  and  the  small  amount 
of  assistance  available,  it  is  impossible  to  do  much  for  individuals. 
Miss  Finn  expects  later,  however,  to  limit  the  daily  attendance 
by  allowing  only  certain  ones  to  come  on  each  day  of  the  week, 
when  it  will  be  possible  to  accomplish  more.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate the  instruction  of  the  supervisors,  it  would  probably  be  better 
to  have  the  children  play  for  the  most  part  in  larger  groups,  since 
it  is  impossible  for  one  or  two  persons,  even  with  the  help  of 
those  older  children  who  know  how  to  play,  to  look  after  and 
give  material  help  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  groups  of  twos. 
To  have  the  children  play  in  large  groups  is  important 
from  another  point  of  view  also.  There  is  inspiration  in  num- 
bers; and  undoubtedly  a  considerable  number  is  one  of  the  best 
micans  of  arousing  enthusiasm  and  of  sO  getting  children  into 
the  spirit  of  the  game  that  they  will  insist  upon  fair  play. 

It  is  well,  also,  to  select  games  that  are  not  too  complex; 
even  grown  up  people  enjoy  those  with  simple  rules.  The  games 
in  use  in  the  playroom  are  suitable,  so  far  as  the  range  in  diffi- 
culty is  concerned,  but  the  proportion  is  not  good.  There  are 
too  many  that  require  thought  power  as  a  distinct  element  in  the 
pleasure;  too  many  that  are  enjoyed  only  by  children  ten  years 
of  age  and  over,  such  as  checkers,  dominoes,  games  based  on 
parchesi ;  and  there  are  too  few  that  are  suitable  for  the  youngest 
children.  In  fact,  there  are  really  no  games  for  the  very  little 
people ;  they  have  only  hollow  cubes,  building  blocks,  soft  rubber 
balls,  and  paper  dolls. 

Of  the  games  suitable  for  children  from  six  to  ten  there 
may  be  found  a  considerable  number.  Some  of  these  appeal 
especially  to  the  imagination,  some  have  only  a  few  simple  rules, 
others  test  more  the  physical  pov/ers.     Under  the  first  head  are 
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the  sliced  animals  and  picture  blocks ;  under  the  second  are 
anagrams,  lotto,  snap,  and  the  flag  games ;  and  under  the  third, 
jackstraws,  ring  toss,  faba  baga,  fish  pond,  and  tiddledy  winks. 
These  are  the  different  types  of  games  that  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren who  come  to  the  playroom  would  enjoy. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  found  of  importance  here,  as 
in  school  work,  is  variety.  It  can  be  secured  in  one  way  by 
having  only  a  part  of  the  games  accessible  each  day ;  in  another, 
by  completely  changing  the  plan  from  day  to  day.  Sometimes, 
for  instance,  the  floor  could  be  cleared,  and  all  the  children, 
young  and  old,  could  join  in  such  games  as  spin  the  platter,  drop 
the  handkerchief,  hide  the  thimble,  soap  bubbles  (perhaps  hardly 
a  game),  and  similar  plays.  These  appeal  to  the  child's  love  of 
activity,  and  the  rules  are  simple.  On  other  days  they  could 
form  smaller  groups  for  other  kinds  of  games.  The  playroom 
will  in  time,  I  believe,  become  a  practical  and  valuable  adjunct 
to  every  primary  school. 


POSSIBLE  VALUES  OF  A  SCHOOL  MUSEUM 

By   B.    R.    ANDREWS,    A.M.,    Cornell    University,    Supervisor    of    the 
Educational    Museum,    Teachers    College 

The  Educational  Museum  of  Teachers  College  bears  to  the 
Horace  Mann  and  Speyer  schools  the  relation  of  a  school  museum. 
In  this  regard,  it  carries  on  two  lines  of  work:  it  loans  photo- 
graphs, lantern  slides,  and  various  illustrative  materials  and  ap- 
paratus for  use  in  the  different  grade  rooms ;  it  also  arranges 
and  displays  in  its  exhibition  room  exhibits  which  the  pupils  of 
the  schools  visit.  Toward  both  these  lines  of  work  it  maintains 
an  experimental  and  constructive  attitude.  It  seeks  to  discover 
for  the  school  the  possibilities  in  the  use  of  illustrative  material 
and  teaching  appliances  in  the  grades,  and  in  the  development  of 
the  school  museum  as  an  educational  agency.  The  educational 
museum  has  other  relations  than  the  ones  mentioned,  but  the 
present  paper  will  confine  itself  to  these  two. 

The  first  and  more  important  of  these  functions  is  the  loan- 
ing of  photographs,  framed  pictures,  lantern  slides,  and  illustra- 
tive objects  of  various  sorts,  for  use  in  the  grade  rooms  by  the 
regular  and  student  teachers.     The  problem  is,  first,  the  develop- 
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ment  of  a  library  of  illustration  proper  and  adequate  to  the  work 
of  the  school,  from  kindergarten  through  high  school ;  and, 
second,  the  utilization  of  these  collections  to  their  highest  effi- 
ciency. The  collections  now  in  the  museum  may  be  described 
under  three  heads,  (i)  photographs,  (2)  lantern  slides,  (3)  ob- 
jective collections. 

i)  There  are  some  3000  photographs,  platinums,  French 
and  German  color  prints,  and  cheaper  forms  of  pictorial  illustra- 
tion mounted  and  catalogued  by  a  drawer  system,  the  Dewey 
decimal  classification  being  used.  The  topics  treated  include 
geography,  history,  art,  literature,  and  nature  study.  The  col- 
lection in  geography  may  be  regarded  as  typical.  The  pictures 
are  grouped  in  drawers  according  to  geographical  classification 
so  that  requests  for  illustrations  of  the  Gulf  States,  or  of  Alaska, 
can  be  met  by  simply  turning  to  the  proper  drawer.  Further, 
cross  references  as  to  topics  are  to  be  provided  in  a  card  catalogue, 
so  that  pictures  of  *'  rivers,"  "  mountains,"  or  other  geographical 
topics  can  be  at  once  found.  In  addition  to  these  mounted  pic- 
tures, there  are  over  1000  framed  pictures  hung  about  the  college 
and  school  buildings ;  these  are  in  charge  of  the  museum  and  are 
available  for  circulation  and  temporary  use  in  the  grades. 

2)  There  are  about  3000  lantern  slides  covering  much  the 
same  topics  as  the  photograph  collection.  Their  classification  is 
also  similar  to  that  of  the  photographs. 

3)  The  principal  objective  collections  include :  school  appa- 
ratus for  teaching  mathematics,  geography,  and  history,  owned 
primarily  for  exhibit  in  the  museum,  but  in  many  cases  loaned  to 
supplement  the  teaching  equipment  of  the  schools;  illustrative 
objects  —  prehistoric  implements,  carvings  illustrating  Chinese 
life,  mounted  birds,  mineral  collections,  Indian  pottery,  and  in- 
dustrial exhibits.  With  these  should  be  mentioned  similar  ob- 
jective collections,  kept  in  other  departments  of  the  College,  but 
administered  by  the  educational  museum  as  far  as  loans  to  the 
schools  are  concerned. 

The  collections  in  all  three  lines  are  being  continually  in- 
creased. An  annual  appropriation  makes  possible  the  purchase 
of  many  new  materials,  while  many  others  come  through  the 
courtesy  of  manufacturers  and  firms.  A  small  library  of  cata- 
logues of  dealers  in  school  apparatus,  pictures  and  materials,  is 
maintained   in   the   museum   for   ready  reference,   and   is   at  the 
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service    of   persons    desiring   information    regarding   sources    of 

materials. 

The  materials  are  circulated  much  as  books  would  be. 
Teachers  send  in  requests  for  pictures  illustrating  a  particular 
topic,  or  for  lantern  slides,  or  other  materials,  and  the  objects 
desired  are  delivered  to  their  rooms.  It  has  been  especially  help- 
ful for  the  museum  workers  to  come  into  personal  touch  with 
the  teachers  by  conferring  with  them  at  intervals,  and  so  learning 
future  as  well  as  immediate  needs. 

Some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  materials  are  used  is 
shown  by  the  circulation  for  the  semester  ending  February  i, 
1904:  lantern  slides,  1551 ;  photographs,  590;  framed  pictures, 
Indian  and  other  materials,  140.  (The  first  figure,  for  slides, 
represents  circulation  in  the  College  departments  as  well  as  in  the 
grades.)  More  illuminating,  perhaps,  are  the  following  actual 
items  taken  from  a  week's  record  of  services.  In  Horace  Mann 
School:  kindergarten,  framed  picture  of  King  Arthur  and  an 
equestrian  model  of  a  knight  in  armor;  first  grade,  pictures  of 
Arctic  life;  fifth  grade,  pictures  on  geography  of  England  and 
France,  also  lantern  slides  on  the  same  topic,  to  be  used  by  three 
teachers  in  this  grade  in  succession ;  seventh  grade,  remove  series 
of  framed  pictures  illustrating  Egypt  and  replace  with  New  Zea- 
land series.  In  Speyer  School:  third  grade,  Pueblo  baskets  and 
samples  of  wool ;  fourth  grade,  railroad  map  and  pictures  of  South 
America ;  fifth  grade,  pictures  of  period  of  discovery,  American 
history.  In  this  way  materials  are  made  to  circulate  from  room 
to  room,  and  thus  a  maximum  use  is  secured  without  needless 
duplication.  The  economy  in  the  systematic  circulation  of  framed 
pictures  is  alone  an  item  which  is  worth  considering  and  which 
most  schools  have  so  far  neglected. 

Space  does  not  permit  further  treatment  of  the  illustrative 
collections  of  the  museum,  and  their  utilization  in  the  schools. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  work  of  the  educational  museum  in  this 
regard  is  based  on  the  following  considerations : 

1 )  That  the  proper  use  of  pictorial  illustration,  apparatus,  ma- 
terials, and  other  objective  aids  increases  the  efficiency  of  instruc- 
tion, is  a  principle  generally  agreed  upon,  due  regard  being 
given  to  the  condition,  "  proper  use." 

2)  The  determination  of  "  proper  use,"  i.  e.,  the  value  of 
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particular  materials,  apparatus,  and  equipment,  can  only  be  gotten 
at  by  investigation  and  experiment.  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
experimental  attitude  of  the  museum.  Typical  questions  worth 
examining  in  this  field  are :  the  fundamental  one  of  the  general 
value  of  visual  and  objective  illustration ;  the  value  of  permanent 
schoolroom  decorations ;  the  usefulness  of  this  or  that  piece  of 
apparatus  suggested  for  teaching  mathematics  or  geography;  the 
limits  of  usefulness  of  materials  now  in  use,  say  the  sand-table  — 
may  one  use  it  to  outline  Caesar's  battles  with  high  school  boys, 
as  well  as  to  illustrate  Indian  life  with  third-grade  pupils?  The 
ordinary  school  museum  need  not  assume  this  distinctively  experi- 
mental attitude ;  but  the  appropriateness  of  the  work  in  a  profes- 
sional school  of  education  is  obvious. 

3)  Finally,  our  experimentation  and  experience  support  the 
conclusion  that  any  school  or  school  system  might,  with  advan- 
tage, organize  its  illustrative  material  in  a  central  bureau  such  as 
our  own.  Reasons  of  economy  and  educational  efficiency  will 
uphold  such  action.  In  few  places  in  a  school  will  organization 
—  in  this  case,  classification,  cataloguing,  and  systematic  circula- 
tion—  so  thoroughly  justify  itself. 

In  the  second  place,  the  educational  museum  arranges,  in  its 
room  in  the  College,  exhibitions  which  the  pupils  of  the  schools 
visit.  These  exhibitions  are  in  the  nature  of  temporary  displays 
in  some  field  of  interest,  such  as  geography  and  travel,  art,  his- 
tory, literature,  education.  Our  experience  with  exhibitions  of 
this  sort,  it  may  be  said  at  the  outset,  indicates  that  they  form  an 
educational  agency  which  could  with  advantage  be  employed  by 
the  public  school.  The  value  of  such  exhibitions  depends,  first, 
on  the  selection  of  things  which  are  correlated  with  the  actual 
instruction  of  the  school;  and,  second,  on  the  systematic  visita- 
tion of  them  by  the  grades.  The  exhibitions  are  in  a  way  an  en- 
largement of  the  collections  often  arranged  in  grade  rooms  by 
teachers.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  organized  on  a  larger  plan 
and  that  they  are  displayed  in  an  exhibit  hall  permits  the  whole 
school  to  participate  in  their  value.  The  exhibitions  arranged  by 
the  school  supplement  the  visitation  of  public  museums  and  in  a 
way  have  advantages  over  it.  For  example,  there  is  freedom  as  to 
topics  selected  for  museum  treatment,  so  that  close  correlation  with 
the  curriculum  or  with  topics  of  public  interest  is  possible;  and 
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there  is  the  greatest  convenience  in  visitation  since  the  exhibitions 
are  held  in  the  school  building.  The  exhibitions  have  a  second 
value  in  being  of  public  interest  and  therefore  visited  by  adults, 
thus  utilizing  in  a  new  way  the  school  and  the  school  building  as  a 
cultural  center  in  the  community. 

The  nature  of  the  work  suggested  as  one  function  of  a  school 
museum  can  best  be  described  by  an  actual  example.  An  exhibi- 
tion on  Japan,  including  the  life,  industry,  education,  and  art  of 
the  Japanese,  was  given  by  the  educational  museum  during  three 
weeks  of  March,  1904.  The  subject  was  related  to  the  instruction 
of  the  schools  in  geography,  history,  art,  and  especially  in  current 
topics,  and  was,  therefore,  very  timely.  The  exhibits  included 
photographs,  prints,  maps,  school  work,  art,  industrial  products, 
and  other  objective  representations  of  Japan.  As  far  as  possible 
the  pictures  and  objects  were  grouped  systematically.  Japanese 
costume  was  represented  by  ordinary  and  ceremonial  kimonos,  by 
the  peasant's  grass  rain  coat,  and  by  other  actual  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel;  these  were  supplemented  by  photographs,  and  by 
dolls  in  actual  costume.  A  dozen  or  more  samples  of  Japanese 
food  were  shown,  from  familiar  rice  and  tea  to  unfamiliar  bam- 
boo-sprouts and  seaweed.  Art  was  illustrated  by  typical  samples 
of  porcelain,  lacquer,  and  wood  carving;  by  beaten,  chased  and 
cast  metal  work ;  b}^  prints  and  examples  of  classical  and  modern 
painting.  Education,  by  the  work  of  Japanese  children  in  com- 
position, geography,  arithmetic,  art,  manual  training,  and  other 
subjects.  Industry,  by  samples  of  papers  and  woods,  and  various 
smaller  articles,  and  by  photographs.  There  were  models  of  a 
Japanese  house,  and  tea-house,  and  of  house  furnishings. 

The  display  of  photographs  was,  in  general,  arranged  by 
topical  groups,  one  of  the  most  interesting  representing  the  Chi- 
nese-Japanese v/ar.  Descriptive  labels  were  liberally  used,  some 
relating  to  special  pictures  and  objects,  others  treating  general 
topics,  such  as  "  food,"  "  clothing,"  and  "  amusements."  The 
latter  were  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  page  of  type-written  mat- 
ter in  length.  The  teachers  of  the  Horace  Mann  and  Speyer 
schools  were  furnished  a  descriptive  list  of  the  principal  groups  of 
exhibits,  with  their  location  in  the  exhibition  room.  This  syllabus 
was  placed  in  their  hands  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the 
actual  visitation  by  the  grades.  It  contained  the  suggestions  that 
"  definite  topics  be  aimed  at,  and  that  the  children  come  with  the 
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purpose  of  answering  inquiries  aroused  by  preparatory  discussion ; 
that  topics  be  selected  suitable  to  particular  grades,  c.  g.,  —  the 
Japanese  house  —  what  materials  ?  what  arrangements  as  to  doors, 
windows,  rooms,  carpets,  furniture,  decoration?  or,  Japanese 
schools  —  what  divisions,  what  subjects  studied?  etc." 

The  exhibition  was  visited  by  the  two  schools  from  the  third 
grade  up,  and  by  the  second  grade  of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 
In  addition,  Columbia  University  students,  children  from  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  adults  swelled  the  attendance  to  about  3000.  In 
connection  with  the  exhibition,  two  lectures  were  held  —  an  illus- 
trated lecture  by  an  American  gentleman  formerly  resident  in 
Japan,  and  a  symposium  address  by  four  Japanese  speakers. 
These  lectures  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  success  of 
the  exhibition. 

The  difficulty  of  accurately  measuring  the  results  of  such  an 
exhibition  is  obvious.  It  is,  in  part,  that  encountered  in  an 
attempt  to  measure  achievement  in  any  educational  work;  in  part 
it  is  due  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  results  obtained  in  museum 
work.  By  the  last,  I  mean  the  fact  that  the  value  of  museum  visi- 
tation lies  not  only  in  the  exact  information  imparted  (which 
one  might  indeed  obtain  by  testing),  but  further  in  the  ideas 
gained  only  in  a  general  way,  resulting  in  a  liberalizing  mental 
experience  comparable  with  that  produced  by  travel.  With- 
out attempting  to  measure  in  any  exact  degree  the  educational 
values  involved,  there  may  still  be  cited  bits  of  evidence  tending 
to  show  these  values. 

1 )  The  attendance  —  3000  in  three  weeks  —  meant  much. 
People  came  because  they  wanted  to ;  and  when  they  reached 
the  museum  room  they  acted  as  though  they  had  a  purpose  in 
coming.  Pupils  who  came  with  their  grades,  in  some  cases 
came  individually  for  a  second  or  even  a  third  visit.  After  due 
allowance  is  made  for  the  present  inflated  interest  in  Japan,  we 
can  still  assume  a  considerable  desire  to  see  real  things. 

2)  The  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  children  toward  the 
exhibits  was  quite  commonly  one  of  active  inquiry ;  they  talked  to- 
gether about  the  things  and  called  each  other's  attention  to  those 
of  special  interest.  They  frequently  asked  questions  of  the 
persons  in  charge. 

3)  A  club  of  six  boys,  17  to  19  years  old,  from  the  Speyer 
Settlement,  visited  the  exhibition  one  evening,  and  at  their  next 
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club  meeting,  on  their  own  initiative,  discussed  its  most  interesting 
features. 

4)  One  or  two  sentences  from  a  girl  of  12  who  came  three 
miles  to  see  the  exhibition  are  worth  quoting :  "  It  seems  per- 
fectly wonderful  when  we  think  that  all  this  work  (wood  carving) 
is  done  by  hand."  A  common  enough  thought,  but  one  worth 
having  a  child  experience  at  first  hand.  Another  sentence :  "  I 
thought  it  very  nice  to  see  a  real  pillow  like  the  Japanese  v:se 
instead  of  the  picture  of  one."  The  argument  for  the  use  of  real 
things  in  instruction  gets  support  here  from  high  authority  —  the 
child  itself. 

5)  In  most  of  the  visitation  by  grades,  the  most  favorable 
conditions  were  created.  The  proposed  visit  to  the  museum  was 
discussed  beforehand,  and  the  children  came  with  definite  in- 
quiries in  mind.  In  the  exhibition  room,  where  half  an  hour 
was  usually  spent,  the  exhibits  were  first  discussed  and  explained 
in  order  by  the  writer,  and  in  addition,  the  children  were  allowed 
a  period  of  free  observation.  Later,  in  the  grade  room,  the 
material  acquired  was  worked  over  and  elaborated.  The  results 
from  this  directed  work  were  such  as  to  warrant  both  the  previous 
preparation  and  the  active  direction  given  the  children  on  the 
spot.  Of  the  two  factors,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  important. 
Some  negative  evidence  on  the  value  of  direction  is  given  in 
the  next  section. 

6)  For  the  sake  of  test,  the  pupils  of  a  single  room  (Speyer 
School,  fifth  grade)  were  brought  to  the  museum  without  prep- 
aration, and  were  allowed  entire  freedom  in  the  exhibition  room, 
simply  being  told  to  see  all  they  could.  The  results  of  this 
visitation  were  examined  by  asking  the  pupils  to  write  answers 
to  the  following  questions :  ( i )  Name  as  many  different  things 
as  you  can  remember;  (2)  What  was  the  most  interesting  thing 
you  saw?  Why?  (3)  Did  you  like  the  pictures  more  or  less 
than  the  other  objects?  Why?  (4)  Tell  the  difference  between 
Japanese  clothing  and  ours ;  or,  between  Japanese  food  and  ours. 

Eighteen  of  these  pupils  wrote  papers.  The  first  question 
was  answered  by  lists,  in  which  different  items  appeared  as 
follows :  clothing,  27  times ;  pictures,  food,  and  carpenter's  tools, 
each  20  times;  money,  persons,  swords,  each  18;  books  and 
sewing,  each  16;  ancient  Japanese  armor,  and  school  and  school 
work,  each  14;  maps,  13;  masks  or  false  faces,  temples  (pictures). 
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each  10;  dishes,  poHce  court  punishment  (model  in  wood 
carving),  tomb  (model  of  Taj-Mahal,  India),  each  9  times; 
house  (model),  toys,  statues  (pictures),  each  8;  embroidery,  7; 
drawing,  pillow,  pocket-book,  each  5 ;  charts,  games,  castle  (pic- 
ture), boats  (pictures),  each  4;  cooking  utensils,  flags,  writing, 
gymnastics,  painting,  plants,  soldiers  (last  four,  pictures),  each  3; 
baskets,  bags,  dog,  forts,  farmers,  wrestlers  (last  three,  pictures), 
each  2 ;  cat,  curtains,  stamps,  and  following  pictures  —  birds, 
bridges,  flowers,  hotel,  roads,  shops,  theater,  trees,  war  prints, 
weaving,  each  i.  This  list  is  interesting  as  showing  the  sort  of 
things  fifth  grade  pupils  took  especial  notice  of  when  left  free  in 
the  museum  room  for  a  half  hour.  It  is  fair  to  assume  further  that 
each  child  could  have  given  some  idea  regarding  each  of  these 
objects  he  noted.  The  number  of  items  given  by  different  chil- 
dren varied  from  19  to  36,  the  average  being  24.  Of  the  items 
listed.  74  refer  to  pictures,  and  285  to  objects,  such  as  models, 
charts,  books,  and  other  real  things.  Thus  measured,  four  times 
as  many  objective  exhibits  as  pictorial  representations  of  objects 
gained  the  attention  of  the  children.  This  preference  is  one  we 
might  expect  on  common  sense  grounds,  but  like  most  common 
sense  principles,  it  is  one  worth  establishing  by  experiment. 

The  second  question  — "  the  most  interesting  thing  you 
saw  "  —  was  answered  differently  by  almost  every  child.  The 
answers  were :  swords,  3 ;  money,  2 ;  wood  carving  of  Chinese 
court  scene,  2 ;  and  the  following  i  each :  Japanese  lady  attendant, 
straw  rain  coat,  small  figures  of  children,  a  piece  of  embroidery, 
Japanese  etiquette  (picture),  armor,  "maps  made  by  school  boys 
and  sewing  by  school  girls,"  sewing  and  millinery,  wood  carving, 
picture  of  Buddha  statue,  "  colored  pictures,  especially  war  pic- 
tures." The  number  preferring  objective  exhibits  was  15; 
pictorial  representations,   3. 

The  third  question  — "  did  you  like  the  pictures  more  or 
less  than  the  other  things?"  —  was  intended  to  throw  light  on 
this  same  point.  8  of  the  18  preferred  pictures  to  "  other 
things  " ;  and  3  more,  interpreting  "  pictures  "  to  mean  "  draw- 
ings," preferred  pictures  made  by  school  children.  The  prefer- 
ence here  falls  about  half  way  between  pictures  and  objective 
exhibits.  The  wording  of  the  question,  using  the  word  "  pic- 
tures," doubtless  favored  this  choice  by  suggestion.  The  evidence 
of  questions   i   and  2  seems  more  important  on  this  point,   for 
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the  children  were  then  choosing  without  bias.  The  conclusion 
that  objective  exhibits  are  generally  of  greater  value  in  exciting 
attention   seems   therefore   sustained. 

The  fourth  question  —  a  choice  between  a  comparative  descrip- 
tion of  Japanese  foods  and  Japanese  clothing  —  was  set  to  test 
the  amount  of  information  secured  on  definite  points  by  this  free 
examination  of  exhibits.  In  every  case  the  information  given 
was  meager,  usually  in  one  or  two  sentences ;  in  the  most  ample 
description,  there  were  y2  words.  11  wrote  about  clothing 
alone ;  4  about  both  food  and  clothing ;  3  about  food  alone.  The 
statements  were  in  general  true  to  fact,  but  brief.  One  would 
infer  that  while  the  children  saw  many  different  things  when 
moving  about  without  direction,  they  were  not  successful  in 
gaining  a  large  amount  of  information  about  particular  exhibits. 
Summarizing  the  results  with  this  grade,  the  evidence  goes 
to  show  that  children,  even  unprepared  and  without  guidance 
in  museum  visitation,  do  succeed  in  seeing  a  great  many  different 
things  and  in  gaining  various  ideas  about  them;  yet  the  amount 
of  information  regarding  individual  things  is  not  great.  The 
results  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  secured  by  observation 
under  direction. 

7)  An  additional  bit  of  evidence  on  the  exhibition  is  the 
results  from  a  class  of  deaf-mute  girls,  15  to  18  years  old,  who 
spent  two  hours  in  the  museum,  most  of  the  time  under  direction, 
examining  the  exhibits  and  securing  such  information  as  they 
could  by  reading  the  lips  of  the  writer.  Of  the  thirteen  com- 
positions written  on  the  visit,  all  showed  evidence  of  information 
accurately  retained,  and  in  nearly  all  there  were  comments  re- 
flecting minds  actively  at  work.  "  I  was  greatly  astonished  at 
the  exhibit,  for  I  never  before  knew  that  the  Japanese  were  so 
clever.  The  work  was  really  beautiful."  "  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  learn  that  Japanese  children  have  much  the  same 
games  as  we."  "  In  looking  at  the  ivory  carving,  I  thought  I 
would  like  to  give  it  to  my  papa  for  a  watch-charm."  And  there 
was  some  similar  phrase  in  nearly  every  paper.  Imagination  was 
noticeable  in  four  or  five  instances.  Note,  for  example,  this 
pretty  conceit  from  a  girl  who  could  not  hear :  "  I  do  not  think 
I  would  like  to  live  in  a  Japanese  house  if  I  could  hear,  for  I 
would  be  disturbed  by  the  noise."  In  at  least  five  cases  memory 
of  facts  acquired  verbally  seemed  unusually  good.     In  four  cases, 
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additional  details  of  objects  observed  by  the  individual  herself 
v^ere  included.  In  three  compositions,  detailed  information 
secured  by  reading  the  labels  appeared.  The  pupils  described  in 
enthusiastic  terms  their  enjoyment  of  the  exhibition. 

8)  Perhaps  half  the  visitors  to  the  exhibition  were  adults. 
Observation  of  them,  supplemented  by  personal  testimony,  indi- 
cated that  to  many  the  exhibition  was  a  source  not  only  of  interest 
and  enjoyment,  but  of  new  ideas  and  broadened  sympathies. 

Such  items  of  evidence  as  these  regarding  the  Japanese 
exhibition,  and  similar  evidence  from  other  exhibitions  previously 
held,  support  the  thesis  that  the  school  which  will  arrange  exhibi- 
tions of  an  educational  nature  will  serve  itself  and  its  community 
in  a  new  and  efficient  way.  Topics  which  are  desirable  for  exhi- 
bition treatment,  and  which  would  correlate  with  school  work, 
are  numerous:  for  example,  in  history,  "Colonial  life,"  "the 
Civil  War,"  and  similar  topics;  in  geography,  particular  coun- 
tries perhaps,  such  as  "  the  Philippines,"  "  Russia,"  "  Panama 
and  the  canal " ;  and  so  on  in  the  many  other  fields  of  art, 
industry,  and  science.  Materials  for  exhibitions  will  be  partly 
at  hand  in  the  illustrative  collections  of  the  school  museum;  in 
part  local  sources  will  supply  them;  and,  in  part,  they  will  come 
in  time,  the  writer  believes,  as  loan  exhibits  from  our  large  central 
museums.  South  Kensington  Museum,  London,  has  been  doing 
extension  work  of  this  sort  for  several  years,  and  in  1897  its 
annual  loans  amounted  to  one-quarter  of  its  entire  collections. 
Our  American  museums  will  not  be  long  in  embracing  this  oppor- 
tunity for  increasing  their  usefulness ;  or  a  special  circulation 
museum  might  be  developed  to  meet  this  need.  Indeed,  the 
economies  of  the  situation  seem  to  demand  central  management 
and  the  circulation  of  complete  collections  ready  for  display,  for 
which  local  schools  would  simply  supply  an  exhibition  hall,  with 
an  auditorium  for  supplementary  lectures. 

In  relation  to  the  school  itself,  such  temporary  exhibits  would 
find  their  justification  in  their  educational  value  to  children ;  in 
relation  to  the  community,  they  would  be  justified  by  utilizing 
in  a  new  way  the  school  buildings  outside  of  school  hours,  and  by 
helping  make  the  school  a  culture  center  for  adults.  Upon  young 
and  old,  such  exhibitions  would  exert  an  influence  liberalizing 
and  humanizing  in  broad  but  efficient  ways,  in  that  they  would 
develop  in  the  individual  a  sympathy  with  fields  of  knowledge, 
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whether  of  science,  art,  history,  or  literature,  which  lie  outside 
his  own. 

In  brief,  then,  the  experience  of  the  Educational  Museum 
indicates  that  two  functions  may  be  tentatively  assigned  the 
school  museum: 

1 )  The  development  of  collections  of  pictures,  lantern  slides, 
objects,  apparatus,  and  illustrative  materials,  adequate  to  supple- 
ment instruction  in  all  subjects  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school.  In  this  service,  the  school  museum  is  not  a  place  of  exhi- 
bition but  rather  a  storehouse  of  materials  organized  for  systematic 
circulation.  Its  function  is  to  furnish  teachers  better  objective 
aids  in  their  regular  instruction. 

2)  The  maintenance  of  an  exhibition  hall,  less  for  fixed 
permanent  displays  (though  these  will  have  a  place),  than  for 
temporary  exhibitions  in  various  fields  of  human  interest,  on 
topics  which  are  related  to  the  school  and  the  life  beyond  school. 
Systematic  visitation  by  school  children,  and  supplementary  lec- 
tures for  children  and  adults,  will  help  to  realize  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  such  exhibitions. 
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OF  EDUCATION 

EDUCATION  102  —  PHILOSOPHY  12 


The  rough  notes  and  suggestions  furnished  in  this  syllabus  are  but 
words  along  the  way.     They  merely  attempt  to  indicate  a  point  of  view 
for  the  consideration  of  the  general  problem  of  education  conceived  in 
a  philosophical  spirit  and  yet  in  accordance  with  scientific  method.     It 
is  hoped  that  they  may  afford  the  student  some  aid  in  two  directions: 
(o)  in  enabling  him  to  follow  the  general  progress  of  the  course  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Education,  and  (b)  by  a  little  classification  to  systematize 
his  knowledge  to  a  degree.     What  is  offered  in  this  outline  may  smooth 
the  ground  somewhat :   anything  further  would  be  valueless  unless  it  were 
worked  out  with  a  completeness  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  a  syllabus. 
Its  purpose  is  to  guide  and  here  and  there  offer  rough  notes  of  criticism 
or  interpretation.     It  is  recognized  that  in  several  sections  indulgence  in 
generalization  has  destroyed  thoroughness  in  detail.     A  syllabus,  at  best, 
is  only  provisional.     The  outlines  and  references  may  prove  suggestive 
in  some  directions:    they  are  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  in  any  direc- 
tion whatever.     The  effort  to  be  immediately  practical  is  postponed   in 
favor  of  a  study  of  what  education  has  meant  in  the  past  and  its  signifi- 
cance in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  the  present  —  in  other  words, 
in  favor  of  a  study  of  the  idea  of  the  educational  process  in  its  organic 
wholeness.     The  method  of  the  syllabus  is  admittedly  somewhat  tenta- 
tive.    As  such,  it  is  regarded  merely  as  a  working  hypothesis  —  a  plan  of 
action  — to  be  justified  by  results,  and  is  subject  to  both  criticism  and 
revision. 
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I.     THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

HI.   THE  PROBLEM   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Meaning  of  'philosophical  theory'  —  Human  experience 
as  the  material  of  philosophy, 

2.  Philosophy,  as  a  reflective  study  of  experience,  aims : 
(a)    to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  reality  as  revealed  in 

experience.  This  element  of  universality,  of  unity  and  synthesis, 
is  perhaps  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  philosophy. 

{b)  to  furnish  a  systematic  interpretation  of  the  presupposi- 
tions of  human  experience.  The  sciences  assume  the  possibility  of 
real  knowledge:  philosophy,  as  theory  of  knowledge,  takes  upon 
itself  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  such  an  assumption. 

(c)    to  become  an  art  of  life,  based  upon  scientific  principles. 

nil.    THE  RELATION  OF  THE  SCIENCES  TO  PHILOSOPHY 

I.  Historical  relations  —  Compared  as  to  subject-matter  and 
method  —  Philosophy  not  a  mere  aggregate  of  the  sciences  :  rather 
the  organism  of  which  the  various  sciences  are  the  organs  —  Phi- 
losophy does  not  aim  so  much  to  bring  to  light  new  facts  as  to 
reveal   the   value   and   the   significant   connections    of   the    facts 
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brought  to  light  by  the  various  sciences. 

2.  The  science  of  education,  for  example,  deals  with  the 
main  features  of  the  area  which  the  subject-matter  comprises: 
the  philosophy  deals  with  its  boundaries,  or  its  place  in  the  terri- 
tories of  knowledge.  The  science  of  education,  in  other  words, 
has  to  do  with  the  theory  of  education  as  isolated  by  itself:  the 
philosophy,  while  presupposing  the  science,  is  the  theory  of  the 
relations  of  education  to  other  sciences  and  to  the  known  world 
in  general. 

IJin.    THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   EDUCATION 

1.  Three  divisions  of  philosophy:  philosophy  of  nature; 
philosophy  of  the  mind ;  philosophy  of  the  Absolute  —  The  phil- 
osophy of  education  as  part  of  the  philosophy  of  mind. 

2.  The  philosophy  of  education  aims : 

(a)    to  trace  the  significance  of  education  in  its  main  out- 
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lines  as  a  conscious,  historical  effort  towards  human  evolution: 
in  other  words,  to  trace  the  relations  of  education  to  the  other 
activities  of  civilization. 

(&)  to  determine  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  educa- 
tional process  in  its  functional  relation  to  the  wider  intellectual 
and  social  process  of  the  present  and  to  the  general  process  of  life 
and  reality.  This  involves  an  inquiry  into  the  essential  nature 
of  the  logical  presuppositions  which  make  the  process  possible. 

3.  The  foundations  of  the  philosophy  of  education  are  found 
in : 

(a)  the  philosophy  of  mind,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  history 
of  civilization  and  in  society  as  at  present  constituted. 

(h)  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  by  means  of  which  the  theory 
of  education  may  be  given  a  distinct  relationship  to  the  facts  of 
the  wider  organic  and  social  process. 

(f)  the  doctrine  of  idealism,  as  affording  a  standard  of 
interpretation  by  means  of  which  the  ethical  and  educational 
significance  of  the  processes  and  influences  of  the  civilization 
of  the  past  and  the  present  may  be  estimated. 

References  : 

Of  Introductions  to  philosophy  any  one  of  the  following  would 
furnish  the  preparation  necessary  to  a  course  such  as  is  outlined 
in  the  present  syllabus :  Mackenzie,  Outlines  of  Metaphysics; 
Marvin,  Introduction  to  Philosophy ;  Paulsen,  Introduction  to 
Philosophy ;  Taylor,  Elements  of  Metaphysics;  Watson,  An  Out- 
line of  Philosophy.  The  more  important  sources  of  material  for 
the  philosophy  of  education  will  be  indicated  in  connection  with 
the  respective  chapters.  The  various  lists  make  no  pretension  to 
completeness.  A  few  of  the  works  which  would  naturally  form 
the  nucleus  of  source-material  are  the  following:  Alexander, 
Moral  Order  and  Progress;  Aristotle,  Ethics,  and  Politics;  Bald- 
win, Mental  Development,  I-II,  also,  Development  and  Evolu- 
tion; Bosanquet,  The  Psychology  of  the  Moral  Self,  also,  The 
Philosophical  Theory  of  the  State;  Bryant,  Educational  Ends; 
Butler,  Meaning  of  Education;  Caird,  The  Social  Philosophy  of 
Comte;  Davidson,  A  History  of  Education;  Dewey,  School  and 
Society;  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics;  Harris,  Psychologic 
Foundations  of  Education;  Hobhouse,  The  Theory  of  Knowledge, 
also,  Mind  in  Evolution;  Hoffding,  History  of  Modern  Phi- 
losophy; Home,  The  Philosophy  of  Education;  Mackenzie,  Intro- 
duction to  Social  Philosophy;  Mitnsterberg,  Psychology  and  Life; 
Nettleship,  Lectures  on  Plato's  Republic;  O'Shea,  Education  as 
Adjustment;    Paulsen,    A    System    of    Ethics;    Plato,    Republic; 
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Rosenkranz,  Philosophy  of  Education;  Royce,  The  World  and 
the  Individual;  Spencer,  Sociology;  Stout,  Analytic  Psychology; 
Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism;  Windelband,  A  History  of 
Philosophy;  Wundt,  Ethics,  I-III. 

Further  problems  for  study: 

1.  The  need  of  a  philosophical  basis  for  educational  theory. 

2.  The  historical  relations  of  philosophy  and  the   sciences. 

3.  Educational  theory  as  influenced  by  special  sciences. 

4.  The    philosophy    of    education    as    a    criticism    of    educational 
categories. 

5.  Problems    of   philosophy   or    education   in   their    relation   to    the 
social  consciousness  of  a  period. 


II.     THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  BASES  OF  EDUCATION  — 
EVOLUTION  AND   IDEALISM 

1IIV.    EVOLUTION   AS   A   WORKING   HYPOTHESIS     ' 

1.  The  idea  of  evolution  is  the  largest  generalization  yet 
made  in  scientific  views  of  the  world  and  is  the  dominating  idea 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  present.  Educational  theory  has  so 
far  remained  almost  unaffected  by  the  evolutionary  method  of 
study,  and  this  for  two  reasons:  (a)  the  naturally  conservative 
character  of  education,  and  (&)  the  influence  of  inherited  educa- 
tional doctrine.  At  the  present  time,  however,  a  reconstruction 
of  the  theory  of  education  in  the  light  of  the  evolutionary  method 
is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  both  inevitable  and  desirable. 

2.  As  a  working  hypothesis  evolution  maintains  (a)  that 
the  changes  going  on  throughout  the  universe  are  not  chaotic 
or  unrelated  but  follow  an  intelligible  course  from  one  state  of 
things  toward  another,  and  (b)  more  particularly  that  the 
course  which  they  follow  is  one  of  differentiation  and  integration. 
The  two  most  impressive  inductions  (from  another  point  of 
view  they  are  its  presuppositions)  from  the  evolutionary  method 
of  study  are,  first,  the  continuity  of  existence,  the  organic  oneness 
of  all  things  in  spite  of  the  great  contrasts  in  the  spheres  of 
mechanism,  chemism,  organism  and  spirit ;  second,  that  existence, 
so  far  as  we  know  it  in  nature  and  mind,  is  dynamic,  in  a  continual 
process  of  becoming.  In  the  syllabus,  then,  evolution  is  accepted 
as  a  working  hypothesis.    It  is  presupposed  that  the  natural  and 
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social  orders  are  parts  of  one  organic  process,  and,  in  some  way 
or  other,  form  one  cosmos.  Man's  living  nature,  therefore,  is 
related  to  the  nature  of  all  life.  In  thus  making  man  in  his  entire 
nature  subject  to  evolutionary  law  an  advantage  is  presented  to 
the  cause  of  education.  Man  is  viewed  as  the  outcome  of  the 
creative  process  of  the  world,  and  education  becomes  the  last 
and  highest  form  of  evolution. 

3.  The  basis  of  the  educational  process  in  organic  and  social 
evolution.  Is  there  anything  in  the  process  of  education  as  a 
fact  of  our  experience  by  means  of  which  educational  theory  may 
be  brought  into  definite  relationship  with  the  facts  of  organic 
and  social  evolution? 

(a)  In  man  as  compared  with  the  lower  animals  there  is 
found  (i)  a  more  completely  organized  nervous  system,  (ii)  a 
more  complex  psychical  life,  (iii)  a  corresponding  lengthening 
of  the  period  of  infancy.  An  adequate  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  infancy  was  not  forthcoming  prior  to  the  rise  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  as  a  scientific  method. 

(&)  The  presuppositions  of  the  life  process  in  organic  and 
social  evolution  are  organism  and  environment.  In  both  spheres 
the  life-process  is  a  process  of  adapting  the  organism  to  its 
environment. 

{c)  Education,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  a  process  of  adaptation, 
made  possible  and  necessary  because  of  the  period  of  infancy  in 
the  individual,  and  in  this  way  has  formed  an  integral  part  of 
organic  and  social  evolution.  The  lengthening  of  the  period  of 
infancy  renders  education  at  once  possible  and  imperative. 

II V.    IDEALISM    AS    A    PRINCIPLE    OF   INTERPRETATION    IN 

NATURE  AND  HISTORY 

I.  Judgments  of  fact  and  judgments  of  worth  as  integral 
elements  in  the  process  of  intelligence  —  The  danger  arising  from 
confusion  of  standards  at  the  present  time  —  According  to  the 
view  advanced  in  the  preceding  section  the  law  of  evolution  is 
recognized  as  a  universal  method  of  nature,  of  which  man  in  his 
entire  being  is  the  highest  and  final  product.  It  is  important  to 
recognize,  however,  that  evolution,  strictly  interpreted,  merely 
asserts  that  the  universal  state  of  all  things  is  one  of  change  or 
becoming,  and  that  this  change  takes  place  in  accordance  with 
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rational  law.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  law  or  method  according  to 
which  a  particular  reality  manifests  itself:  it  does  not  attempt  to 
furnish  information  concerning  the  ultimate  nature  of  that  reality. 
For  evolution  the  question  is  one  of  fact  primarily,  not  one  of 
worth.  Educational  theory,  however,  being  normative  in  its 
character,  implies  an  estimation  of  reality.  Is  it  possible  to 
establish  any  relation  between  '  development '  and  '  essential 
nature  '  ?  Evolution  is  the  process  of  the  world's  '  becoming.' 
Does  the  acceptance  of  evolution,  or  the  process-view,  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  explanation  leave  us  with  the  mere  change  of  Heraclitus, 
or  are  there  any  fixed  limits  within  which  the  Becoming  moves? 
(Compare  the  problems  to  which  the  opposition  between  the 
process-view  of  Heraclitus  and  the  permanence-view  of  Par- 
menides  gave  rise.)  Are  the  '  facts  '  of  evolution  merely  provi- 
sional ?  Idealism  maintains  that  '  evolution  '  is  a  process  to  be 
explained,  not  itself  an  explanation. 

2.  The  theory  of  evolution  is  an  assertion  of  the  unity  of  life. 
For  it  a  thing  out  of  relation  is  not  a  thing  at  all.  Every  existing 
thing  is  determined  to  be  what  it  is  by  its  relation  to  other  things. 
Any  existing  thing  is  a  stage  in  a  process  of  relationing.  To 
know  one  thing  completely  would  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  entire 
world  of  possible  experience.  This  position  idealism  accepts ; 
but,  in  addition,  it  maintains  that  existence  (as  a  system  of  things 
in  relations)  means  existence  for  some  consciousness.  Reality 
as  a  continual  process  exists  for  a  conscious  subject.  To  speak 
of  a  real  object,  or  matter,  existing  apart  from  all  or  any  con- 
sciousness involves  us  at  once  in  self-contradiction.  This  is  the 
first  fixed  term  or  limit  which  idealism  sets  to  evolution. 

3.  Idealism,  further,  attempting  to  take  into  account  all  the 
facts  of  consciousness  (among  which  unquestionably  are  judg- 
ments of  worth,  as  well  as  judgments  of  fact),  maintains  that  the 
true  nature  of  any  process  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  final  form 
which  it  assumes.  In  their  interpretation  of  this  conception  lies 
the  importance  of  the  contribution  of  Aristotle  and  Hegel  to  the 
philosophy  of  evolution.  Evolution  attempts  to  explain  in  terms 
of  the  antecedent,  merely.  According  to  the  idealistic  view  the 
true  nature  of  the  cause  becomes  apparent  only  in  the  effect. 
Ultimate  explanation  must  look  to  the  end  of  the  process.  This, 
then,  is  a  second  limitation  set  upon  evolution  as  final  explanation. 

The  principle  of  evolution  in  its  explanation  of  the  world- 
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process  marks  off  the  four  fairly  well-defined  stages,  the  cosmical, 
the  chemical,  the  organic,  and  the  rational.  Le  Conte  describes 
evolution  through  these  several  stages,  as  "  continuous  progress- 
ive change  according  to  certain  laws  and  by  means  of  resident 
forces."  In  this  conception  it  will  be  noted  (a)  that  the  evolu- 
tionist regards  the  world  as  a  unity  which  has  within  it  the  princi- 
ple of  self-development,  and  {h)  that  this  unity  gives  rise  to  new 
forms  of  reality.  Reality  then  is  an  organic  system  containing 
within  itself  its  own  principle  of  development  —  a  principle  of 
development  or  activity,  which,  while  retaining  its  identity,  origi- 
nates new  and  qualitatively  distinct  forms  of  energy,  culminat- 
ing in  the  self-conscious  activity  of  man.  Evolution,  finding  its 
last  and  highest  form  in  the  progress  of  man,  is  not  therefore  the 
emergence  of  something  out  of  nothing,  but  the  manifestation  of 
that  which  from  another  point  of  view  eternally  is. 

On  the  basis  of  this  ontological  construction  of  evolution, 
namely,  that  existence  means  existence  for  some  consciousness, 
and  that  the  final  standard  of  worth  is  found  in  the  final  stage 
of  the  process,  it  is  assumed  that  the  process  of  Reality  as  we 
find  it  in  experience  is  the  gradual  manifestation  of  a  living,  self- 
determining  Spirit,  creative  in  nature  and  in  the  human  life  of 
man,  not  different  in  kind  from  the  human  consciousness  in  which 
it  manifests  itself  most  fully.  (Compare  Spencer's  statement 
found  in  Principles  of  Sociology,  §  659 :  '  Consequently,  the  final 
outcome  of  that  speculation  commenced  by  primitive  man,  is  that 
the  Power  manifested  throughout  the  Universe  distinguished  as 
material,  is  the  same  Power  which  in  ourselves  wells  up  under  the 
form  of  consciousness  ' ;  also  Huxley's  statement  in  Evolution  and 
Morality,  p.  35 :  '  In  man  there  lies  a  fund  of  energy,  operating 
intelligently  and  so  far  akin  to  that  which  pervades  the  universe 
that  it  is  competent  to  influence  and  modify  the  cosmic  process.') 

There  are  various  ways,  of  course,  in  which  the  relation  of 
the  individual  life  to  this  Spiritual  Principle  may  be  conceived. 
Three  may  be  noted:  (a)  the  monistic  type,  represented  by 
Spinoza,  (&)  the  monadistic  type,  represented  by  Leibnitz,  (c)  the 
organic  type,  represented  by  Aristotle  and  Hegel.  The  Organic 
conception,  recognizing  the  demand  of  intelligence  to  see  in  the 
world  a  real  unity  of  elements,  and  of  the  moral  nature  for  some 
relative  independence  of  the  elements  within  the  unity,  seems 
to  do  fuller  justice  than  either  of  the  others  to  the  facts  as  well 
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as  the  needs  of  life.  The  philosophical  basis,  then,  on  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  syllabus  rests  is  that  of  an  idealistic  monism  — 
the  monism  which  recognizes  a  spiritual  principle  revealed  in 
nature  and  in  human  life:  in  that  common  reason  of  humanity 
to  which  nature  is  organic,  which  unites  mankind  and  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  that  upward  movement  which  constitutes 
human  progress. 

HVI.    CERTAIN    IMPLICATIONS    OF    THE    IDEALISTIC    CON- 
STRUCTION OF  EVOLUTION 

Philosophical  interpretation  begins  with  facts  vitally  related 
in  experience  and  attempts  to  discover  their  implications.  To 
indicate  the  significance  for  the  theory  of  education  of  the  two 
hypotheses,  evolution  and  idealism,  is  the  task  of  subsequent 
sections.  In  the  present  connection  it  is  necessary  to  indicate 
some  of  the  more  important  implications  of  the  general  interpre- 
tation of  experience  advanced  in  the  preceding  section. 

1.  An  analogy  from  a  lower  order  of  existence  is  an  insuf- 
ficient explanation  of  a  higher  order  of  existence.  (Compare  the 
phrases  '  mental  assimilation,'  '  organic  function,'  '  society  as  an 
organism,'  'adjustment  to  environment,'  etc.)  The  higher  as 
the  more  perfectly  realized  existence  interprets  the  lower,  {i.  e.,  the 
incomplete  and  imperfect  existence,)  by  showing  the  purpose  of 
the  latter.  It  is  important,  further,  to  distinguish  between  the 
origin  of  an  institution,  and  its  validity  or  worth.  The  ethical 
significance  of  the  family,  for  example,  at  the  present  time  is  not 
affected  by  its  origin.  This  is  true  also  of  the  other  institutions, 
and  of  art,  morality  and  religion. 

2.  If  in  social  evolution  is  found  the  last  and  highest  mani- 
festation of  the  Principle  which  is  at  work  in  the  world,  philosophy 
must  gain  the  materials  for  its  account  of  the  nature  of  Reality 
for  the  most  part  in  the  social  and  ethical  life  of  man. 

3.  Man  apart  from  nature  becomes  an  unreal  abstraction. 
The  world  without  and  the  world  within  are  not  two  separated 
worlds,  but  are  necessary  counterparts  of  each  other.  Nature, 
accordingly,  cannot  be  treated  as  a  mere  mechanism.  Since  the 
world  cannot  be  defined  apart  from  mind,  it  is  plastic  to  mind: 
it  is  virtually  what  the  mind  makes  of  it.  It  has  ministered  to 
mind  as  a  means  of  expression.    It  is  plastic  to  man  as  Reason. 
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Civilization  is  a  witness  to  the  correspondence  between  the  course 
of  nature  and  the  mind  of  man ;  a  witness  also  to  the  adaptation  of 
nature  to  the  education  of  human  intelligence.  In  their  larger 
significance  nature  and  civilization  are  phases  of  one  spiritual 
movement. 

4.  Evolution  and  Idealism  together  find  in  the  movement 
towards  completer  individualization  (through  differentiation  and 
integration)  a  principle  of  interpretation  for  the  organic  and 
social  processes.  This  principle  of  individuality  must  occupy  a 
central  position  in  any  interpretation  of  social  evolution.  The  true 
nature  of  the  human  individual  consists  in  a  process  through 
which  he  comes  to  be  what  in  '  idea '  he  is.  Education  has  its 
center  in  personality. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  since  on  the  idealistic  theory  the  world 
in  its  completeness  is  the  manifestation  of  a  meaning  or  purpose 
in  a  life,  the  ideal  of  the  individual  must  move  within  the  limits 
of  that  larger  order  which  is  working  itself  out  in  the  world. 

References  : 

(o)  Concerning  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  —  Baldwin,  Development 
and  Evolution,  also.  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology; 
Clodd,  Primer  of  Evolution;  Cope,  Primary  Factors  of  Organic 
Evolution;  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species;  Huxley,  Evolution  and 
Ethics;  Osborne,  From  the  Greeks  to  Darwin;  Royce,  The  Spirit 
of  Modern  Philosophy;  Spencer,  First  Principles. 

(b)  For  materials  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
infancy  outlined  above,  consult,  Butler,  '  Anaximander  on  the  Pro- 
longation of  Infancy  in  Man,'  in  Classical  Studies  in  Honor  of 
Henry  Drisler,  also,  Meaning  of  Education,  pp.  3-34;  Chamber- 
lain, The  Child,  pp.  1-9;  Drummond,  Ascent  of  Man;  Fiske,  Out- 
lines of 'Cosmic  Philosophy,  II,  chs.  16,  21,  22;  Destiny  of  Man, 
PP-  35-76,  also,  Through  Nature  to  God;  Tyler,  The  Whence  and 
Whither  of  Man. 

(c)  Concerning  the  doctrine  of  Idealism,  —  Bradley,  Appearance  and 
Reality;  Caird  (E)  art.  "Metaphysics"  in  Encyclopcedia  Britan- 
nica,  also.  Social  Philosophy  of  Comte;  Caird  (J),  Philosophy  of 
Religion;  Eraser,  Philosophy  of  Theism;  Green,  Prolegomena  to 
Ethics;  Haldane,  The  Pathway  to  Reality;  Howison,  The  Limits 
of  Evolution;  McTaggart,  Studies  in  Hegelian  Cosmology;  Mel- 
lone,  Philosophical  Criticism  and  Construction;  Paulsen,  Intro- 
duction to  Philosophy;  Ritchie,  Darwin  and  Hegel;  Royce,  The 
World  and  the  Individual;  Schiller,  Humanism;  Schurman,  Ethical 
Import  of  Darwinism;  Sorley,  Ethics  of  Naturalism;  Sturt,  Per- 
sonal Idealism;  Taylor,  Elements  of  Metaphysics;  Ward,  Natural- 
ism and  Agnosticism;  Watson,  Christianity  and  Idealism. 
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Further  problems  for  study: 

1.  The  relation  between  the  natural  and  the  social  order. 

2.  Is  education  a  natural  science? 

3.  The    categories    of    potentiality,    purpose,    change,    individuality, 
activity. 

4.  '  Origin  '  and  '  validity '  in  ethics  and  education. 

5.  Implications   of  the   educational  process. 


III.      PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

11 VII.   THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF   HISTORY 

In  attempting  to  discover  an  answer  to  the  question,  What 
is  the  Hfe  of  man  ?  Plato  says  that  it  is  not  best  to  begin  with  the 
study  of  the  Hfe  of  an  individual  man,  but  first  of  all  to  look  at 
human  nature  where  it  can  be  seen  on  a  large  scale,  or  "  writ 
large,"  as  he  says,  in  the  broad  outlines  of  history  and  human 
society.  In  history  is  to  be  found  the  growing  realization  of  that 
system  of  life  which  is  proper  to  true  human  nature.  To  history 
we  must  have  recourse  for  the  method  of  spiritual  evolution,  con- 
ceived as  a  system.  The  present  section  attempts  to  sketch  in 
barest  outlines  a  methodology  such  as  will  furnish  our  third  educa- 
tional foundation. 

1.  Historical  theories:  three  types,  (a)  indeterministic  type, 
(b)  biological  type,  (c)  teleological  type. 

2.  Reasons  for  accepting  the  teleological  view:  (a)  the 
adaptation  of  environment  to  personality;  (b)  without  the  tend- 
ency to  self-maintenance  and  race-maintenance  there  is  no  '  strug- 
gle for  existence,'  (c)  the  tendency  to  organization  implies 
purpose  —  The  apparent  antagonism  between  nature  and  the 
moral  life  —  Civilization  as  the  last,  complex,  but  orderly  and 
purposeful  phase  in  the  evolution  of  life  —  Through  history  the 
unfolding  of  a  moral  purpose  and  the  progress  of  a  spiritual 
discipline. 

3.  Man  and  nature  —  Man  as  the  interpretation  and  inter- 
preter of  nature  —  Nature  as  intelligible  and  man  intelligent  — 
The  natural  conditions  of  life  —  Development  of  the  feeling  for 
nature  —  The  religion  of  nature. 

4.  '  Activity  '  as  the  fundamental  datum  in  individual  and 
race  psychology  — '  Action  '  as  a  fundamental  category  of  his- 
torical synthesis  —  '  Social '  experience  —  Society  as  a  medium 
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for  the  communication  and  transmission  of  experience  —  The 
gradual  projection  of  social  tendencies  into  social  ideals  — '  Social 
heredity  through  (a)  tradition,  {h)  education  —  Growth  of  ex- 
perience through  (a)  increase  in  its  objective  content,  {b)  the 
number  of  its  cognizers. 

1IVIII.    THE  'CONTENT'  OF  CIVILIZATION 

In  the  following  analysis  of  the  more  important  elements  of 
civilization,  the  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  such  as  have  been  (a) 
persistent,  (&)  cultural,  i.  e.,  distinguishing  man  from  the  animals, 
{c)  of  service  in  enabling  man  to  progress  independently  of  mere 
heredity  and  natural  selection.  Civilization  has  its  basis  in  the 
active  moulding  of  his  environment  by  man  in  the  interests  of 
human  life  —  The  gradual  transition  from  the  moulding  of  nature 
to  the  moulding  of  mind  —  Property  —  Invention  of  tools  — 
Means  of  communication  —  Education. 

Civilization,  then,  as  a  progressive  articulation  and  realization 
of  human  nature,  implies : 

1.  Science,  a^s  Knowledge  and  as  Instrument  of  Control. 
The  subjugation  of  nature  through  work,  observation,  invention 
and  cooperation  —  The  significance  of  productive  industry  in  de- 
termining social  structure,  the  primary  culture  manifestations,  and 
religious  ideas  —  The  sciences  as  the  methods  of  controlling  the 
processes  of  social  life  —  Their  significance  in  the  material, 
intellectual  and  ethical  life  of  man. 

2.  Language.  In  the  history  of  the  race  language  performs 
a  two-fold  function:  (a)  it  makes  classification  of  experiences 
and  reasoning  possible,  and  thus,  science,  philosophy  and  history, 
and  (&)  it  provides  a  means  for  the  distribution  and  transmission 
of  experience. 

3.  Art  and  Literature.  Nature  and  art  —  Art  and  science  — 
The  nature  sense  in  art  and  literature  —  Art  as  a  social  phenome- 
non and  a  social  function  —  The  element  of  idealism  in  common 
life  —  Art  as  an  expression  of  popular  feelings  and  ideals  — 
Judgments  of  worth  — Art  as  liberating  and  deepening  human 
experience  —  The  element  of  nationality  in  art  —  Art  and  religion 
—  Art  and  literature  as  factors  in  social  evolution. 

4.  Social  and  Political  Institutions.  The  conception  of  a 
'  state  of  nature  '  —  The  theory  of  '  natural '  rights  —  Is  mor- 
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ality  the  basis  of  law,  or  law  of  morality  ?  —  The  relation  of  cus- 
tom to  law  and  morality  —  The  systematization  of  custom  — 
What  determines  rights  —  Society  as  maker  of  '  values  '  —  Jus- 
tice —  The  function  of  institutions  in  the  distribution  and  trans- 
mission of  the  spiritual  possessions  of  society. 

5,  Religion.  Religious  influence  of  the  natural  world  — 
Nature  and  social  life  as  sources  of  religious  ideas  —  Definition  of 
religions  in  terms  of  their  common  principle  rather  than  in  terms 
of  their  content  —  Essential  unity  of  the  religious  principle  — 
Stages  in  the  development  of  the  religious  consciousness  —  Re- 
ligion as  a  social  phenomenon  —  Historical  relations  of  religion 
and  morality  —  The  ethical  movement  in  religion. 

HIX.    MODERN  CIVILIZATION  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  CIVIL- 
IZATIONS  OF  GREECE,  ROME  AND  JUDEA 

1.  The  Greek  View  of  Life.  The  ideal  of  individual  free- 
dom in  thought  and  action  —  The  regulative  principle  in  Greek- 
life  —  The  discovery  of  method  in  thought  and  action  —  Greek 
science  and  philosophy  —  Art  and  idealism  in  Greek  life  —  The 
moral  element  in  Greek  culture  —  Contribution  to  the  theory  of 
education  and  culture. 

2.  Roman  Life  and  Character.  The  characteristic  Roman 
virtues  —  The  discipline  of  the  will  through  law  and  order  — 
Roman  imperialism  —  The  Roman  humanitas  —  The  preparation 
of  the  world  and  the  preparation  of  the  spirit. 

3.  Judaism  and  Christianity.  The  natural  and  the  spiritual 
—  The  unity  and  spirituality  of  God  —  The  Hebrew  sense  of  sin 
a  higher  idealism  than  that  of  Greece  and  Rome  —  The  concep- 
tion of  personality  —  The  new  synthesis  —  The  Christian  view  of 
human  nature  —  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  reconciliation  and 
adjustment  —  Christianity  and  the  ideal  of  service  —  The  social 
conscience  and  the  social  problem  as  outcome  of  Christianity  — 
Hebraism  —  Hellenism  —  Humanism. 

1[X.   THE  THEORY  OF  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION 

I.  The  theory  assumes:  (a)  the  unity  of  mankind;  (b)  a 
development  of  man  —  Advantage  of  the  theory  —  The  unity  of 
mankind  manifesting  itself  in  an  organic  process  of  development 
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—  The  fact  of  social  heredity  —  The  common  intellectual  life  of 
humanity  —  The  evolution  of  morality  —  How  the  history  of 
man's  development  throws  light  upon  the  individual  life  —  The 
ethics  of  the  individual  life  in  relation  to  the  ethics  of  the  social 
whole  —  Progressive  character  of  moral  ideals  —  Man  as  the 
educable  animal  —  Self-consciousness  —  Social  evolution  through 
conscious  selection  —  Education  as  '  conscious  '  evolution,  the 
last  and  highest  phase  of  the  evolutionary  process  —  The  trans- 
mission of  the  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race. 

2.  The  postulates  of  Idealistic  Ethics,  The  moral  ideal, 
while  dependent  on  social  relations,  is  not,  ultimately,  their  prod- 
uct —  The  metaphysical  ground  of  social  union  or  community. 

II  XL   THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

The  aim  of  a  philosophy  of  the  history  of  education  is  two- 
fold :  (a)'  to  indicate  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  educational 
process  with  the  wider  social  process,  and  (&)  to  trace  the  parallel- 
ism between  educational  theory  and  general  philosophical  theory. 
The  educational  problem  is  always  a  social  outcome.  In  like 
manner  the  dominating  philosophical  thought  of  a  period  has  a 
formative  influence  in  its  educational  theory.  In  many  instances, 
of  course,  this  influence  has  been  greater  in  proportion  as  it  was 
unconscious  and  indirect.    It  was,  nevertheless,  just  as  inevitable. 

1.  Typical  forms  of  educational  thought  and  practice  as  ex- 
pressions of  the  wider  social  life:  (o)  Chinese  life  and  education  ; 
{h)  Athenian  life  and  education;  (c)  Theory  of  Hfe  and  education 
during  the  Middle  Ages;  {d)  Effect  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  on  education;  {e)  National  education  and  the  social  ideals 
of  the  present. 

2.  Types  of  the  parallelism  between  philosophical  theory  and 
educational  theory:  (a)  The  ethical  individualism  of  the 
Sophists ;  (6)  The  philosophical  and  educational  theories  of  Plato ; 
(c)  The  principle  of  authority  in  relation  to  Mediaeval  education; 
{d)  The  Cartesian  dualism  and  the  separation  of  subject-matter 
and  method;  {e)  The  solutions  of  Empiricism  and  Rationalism; 
(/)  The  individualism  of  Rousseau  and  education  '  according  to 
nature';  {g)  Results  of  the  Kantian  criticism;  {h)  The  dualism 
between  subject-matter  and  method  in  present  educational  theory. 
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Further  problems  for  study: 

1.  Education  and  the  national  tradition. 

2.  Nationality  as  an  element  in  the  evolution  of  education. 

3.  The  influence  of  religious  ideas  in  the  development  of  institutions. 

4.  Theories  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  educational  theory. 

5.  The  permanent  elements  of  civilization. 

6.  Greek  civilization  and  the  discovery  of   '  method.' 

7.  Plato's  educational  theory  as  an  outcome  of  his  social  philosophy. 

8.  The  psychological  basis  of  Aristotle's  educational  theory. 

9.  Scholasticism  as  a  preparation  for  the  Renaissance. 

10.    The  influence  of  historical  systems  of  philosophy  on  educational 
theory. 

IV.     THE    PRESUPPOSITIONS  OF  EDUCATION  —  PERSON- 
ALITY AND  ENVIRONMENT 

IfXII.    PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION  AS  A  CRITIQUE  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL  PRESUPPOSITIONS 

Education  is  one  element  within  experience.  As  a  fact  of 
experience  it  is  concerned  with  the  relation  of  an  individual  to  his 
environment.  In  a  philosophy  of  education  it  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  assume  the  possibility  of  the  educational  process :  some 
account  must  be  given  of  the  necessities  of  thought  prior  to  and 
presupposed  in  that  process.  In  order  to  answer  the  question, 
'  What  ought  education  to  aim  at  ? '  the  prior  question,  '  What 
is  a  person,  both  in  himself  and  in  his  environment  ?  '  must  be 
dealt  with.  What,  then,  does  the  mind  do  ?  What  is  the  method 
of  its  operation?  What  is  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  material 
operated  upon  ?  What  are  the  mutual  relations  of  personality  and 
environment  ? 

HXIII.    PERSONALITY    AS    A    PRESUPPOSITION    OF    EDUCA- 
TION 

The  outline  of  a  doctrine  of  personality  which  follows  is 
based  upon  three  points  of  view  :  (a)  experience  an  organic  unity ; 
{b)  the  functional  view  of  mind;  (c)  the  social  origin  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  self  and  not-self. 

I.  Experience  as  an  organic  unity.  It  is,  perhaps,  most  satis- 
factory to  approach  the  question  through  a  consideration  of  sev- 
eral typical  statements  of  the  nature  of  mind  and  its  relation  to 
the  outer  world: 
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(a)  The  Cartesian  conception  of  mind,  according  to  which 
consciousness  and  matter  are  absolute  disparates.  The  world, 
or  nature,  is  the  opposite  of  mind;  so  far  as  its  own  structure  is 
concerned,  neither  embodying  nor  reflecting  intelligence.  Criti- 
cism of  the  Cartesian  position. 

(&)  Leibnitz's  view  of  mind,  a  reaction  against  (i)  Dualism, 
and  (ii)  Empiricism.  According  to  this  view  the  material  world  is 
a  gradual  evolution  in  consciousness.  The  mind's  knowledge  does 
not  come  to  it  from  without,  since,  fundamentally,  it  cannot  be 
influenced  by  any  other  substance.  Educational  implications  — 
Criticism. 

{c)  The  result  of  the  Kantian  analysis.  The  fundamental 
significance  of  the  '  Critical '  theory  of  knowledge  consisted  in 
its  attempt  to  mediate  between  the  extreme  position  of  Empiricism 
and  Dualism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Rationalism  on  the  other, 
—  in  other  words,  to  show  that  in  the  development  or  creation 
of  the  mind,  involution  is  as  necessary  as  evolution.  According  to 
Kant's  view  the  natural  system  of  objects  (matter)  is  one  element 
in  a  spiritual  system  of  experience  which  includes  and  transcends 
it.  The  fact  that  the  mind  comes  to  itself  through  a  consciousness 
of  the  external  world  would  indicate  that  this  very  consciousness 
of  the  externality  of  things  is  itself  an  element  in  the  spiritual 
unity  of  the  world.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  attain  any  valid 
explanation  of  knowledge  or  experience,  Kant  insists  upon  the 
organic  relation  between  mind  and  matter,  intelligence  and  the 
world.  The  outcome  of  his  criticism,  then,  is  this:  Neither 
matter  nor  mind  are  ready-made,  self-existing  entities,  isolable 
from  each  other.  The  mind  is  not  something  equipped  with  facul- 
ties to  appropriate  the  world:  nor  is  the  world  preexisting  and 
all  prepared  to  be  appropriated.  Both  the  mind  and  the  world 
are  the  outcome  of  a  unitary  process,  and  only  when  we  isolate 
through  abstraction  the  terminal  aspects  of  that  process,  and  for- 
get its  unitary  character,  do  we  have  the  dualism  of  mind  and 
matter,  intelligence  and  the  world.  The  argument  may  be  stated 
in  slightly  different  form.  Kant  held  that  the  natural  system  of 
objects  is  one  element  in  a  spiritual  system  of  experience  which 
includes  and  transcends  it.  In  other  words,  the  '  objective 
world  '  may  be  regarded  as  the  environment  in  which  the  self 
realizes  itself.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  epistemological 
doctrine  with  the   Spencerian   doctrine  of  life.     According  to 
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Spencer  the  life-process  is  one  through  which  an  individual  main- 
tains its  identity  in  change  by  means  of  an  external  (so-called) 
environment  which  makes  the  change  necessary.  In  both  the 
psychical  and  the  biological  process  the  '  environment '  is  rela- 
tive to  the  nature  of  the  individual  environed.  In  neither  case, 
therefore,  can  it  be  viewed  merely  as  something  "  outside,"  or 
as  an  external  determinant  of  the  psychical  or  biological  individ- 
ual, but  rather  and  fundamentally  as  an  element  in  the  process 
of  the  individual's  self-maintenance  and  self-development. 

2.  The  functional  view  of  mind. 

(a)  Difficulties  inherent  in  the  empirical  and  rationalistic 
interpretations  of  experience  —  The  evolutionary  view  of  mind 
—  Without  a  complete  departure  from  reality,  consciousness 
cannot  be  abstracted  from  its  relations.  Experience,  as  we  know 
it,  is  dynamic :  it  is  process  —  Experience  as  *  activity  '  —  *  Ac- 
tivity '  as  the  unit  of  psychical  life.  The  self  or  subject  as  agent, 
the  object  as  situation  or  conditions  (environment)  are  correlative 
aspects  of  experience.  There  is  no  '  self '  that  is  not  an  effort 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  something.  The  self,  then,  has 
reality  as  a  centre  of  experience,  the  bearer  of  the  concrete  life 
of  an  individual.  The  synthesis  of  knowledge  and  of  conduct 
which  composes  that  content  arises  from  the  self's  own  activity 
and  in  its  own  degree  expresses  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  in- 
dividual. Voluntarism,  accordingly,  regards  the  entire  conscious 
life  as  gathered  up  and  most  completely  manifest  in  activity.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  experience  is  dynamic,  the  activity  is  the  self 
in  functional  relation  to  its  object.  This  identification  of  the  ac- 
tivity with  the  self,  the  activity  by  which  the  self  expresses  itself 
and  comes  to  consciousness  of  itself,  constitutes  the  ethical  view 
of  freedom. 

(&)  Certain  psychological  implications  of  Pragmatism  — 
The  '  feeling '  and  '  cognitive '  phases  of  experience  as  con- 
necting links  —  The  organic  connection  between  thought  and  ac- 
tion —  Thought  as  a  part  of  action  —  Personality  as  a  willing  sub- 
ject—  The  teleological  character  of  mental  process. 

{c)  Pragmatism  and  the  teleological  interpretation  of  ex- 
perience —  The  world  of  values  and  duties  as  the  "  object  "  of  the 
self  —  Certain  educational  implications. 

3.  The  social  origin  of  the  distinction  between  the  'self 
and  'not-self.'    The  activity  of  the  self  in  the  process  of  experi- 
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ence  —  Self  and  self-consciousness  —  The  dominance  of  the  in- 
dividualistic method  in  psychology  —  The  social  factor  in  the 
development  of  self-consciousness  —  Individuality  as  function,  in- 
cluding (a)  capacity  and  {b)  environment,  raised  to  conscious- 
ness through  social  activities  —  Implications  for  educational 
theory. 

4.  Gathering  together  the  results  of  previous  analysis  it  may 
be  held  that: 

(a)  The  reality  of  the  world  conceived  as  the  object  of  pos- 
sible experience  implies  the  perpetual  presence  of  a  spiritual  prin- 
ciple immanent  in  nature  and  humanity. 

{h)  The  self  and  the  world  as  the  terminal  aspects  of  a 
unitary  process  of  experience  are  communicated  to  us  in  insepar- 
able correlation.  Because  of  this  interdependence  of  the  spiritual 
(the  self)  and  the  material  (object,  sphere  of  action,  or  environ- 
ment), the  spiritual  nevertheless  transcending,  the  material  (in 
biological  terms,  '  environment ')  is  everywhere  seen  to  be  the 
indispensable  medium  through  which  the  self  manifests  itself. 
Heredity  and  environment  are,  therefore,  not  *  things-in-them- 
selves  '  set  over  in  mechanical  juxtaposition  against  the  self.  They 
are,  in  reality,  phases  of  the  actual,  concrete,  working  self. 

(c)  The  self,  as  including  (i)  consciousness  of  self  and  (ii) 
consciousness  of  object,  is  at  once  permanent  and  changing.  In 
the  self,  in  virtue  of  consciousness,  is  found  a  process  returning 
upon  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  its  existing  quality  or  in- 
dividuality. The  self,  therefore,  is  permanent  because  it  remains 
one  in  its  life-process.  It  is  no  fixed  entity  because  it  is  one  in 
and  through  the  unity  and  continuity  of  its  activity.  Thus  self- 
activity  is  the  essence  of  personality.  Man's  conscious  activity  is 
thus  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  his  rationality.  The  true 
permanence  of  the  self  lies  in  the  process  of  its  growth  in  a  social 
environment. 

{d)  The  human  self  is  not  merely  a  part  of  the  universe  of 
experience  and  conscious  of  being  a  part,  but  it  is  conscious  also 
of  being  subject  to  its  laws.  It  is  capable,  therefore,  not  merely 
of  development  but  also  of  discerning  the  law  of  its  development, 
of  returning  upon  itself,  contrasting  the  ideal  with  the  actual,  and 
thus  making  progress  possible.  Thus  man  as  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation is  spiritual ;  in  other  words,  the  fundamental  condition  of 
his  development  and   education   lies   in  his   capacity   as   a   self- 
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conscious  subject,  distinguishing  himself  from  the  objects  he 
knows  and  the  ends  he  chooses,  to  return  upon  himself  and  set  up 
ideals  to  realize.  These  ideals  of  possible  development,  while  con- 
trasted with  the  actual,  cannot  be  in  contradiction  to  the  actual ; 
they  are  rather  the  actual  truly  seen,  i.  e.,  in  their  ideal  nature,  as 
those  ends  towards  which  all  previous  development  had  been 
striving. 

(e)  Keeping  in  mind,  then,  (i)  the  contention  advanced  in 
a  preceding  section  that  the  world-process,  as  we  know  it,  is  the 
expression  of  a  meanings  (ii)  the  social  factor  in  the  development 
of  self-consciousness,  and  (iii)  that  its  purpose  can  be  realized 
only  through  its  own  free  activity,  we  may  say  that  the  progress 
of  the  self  consists  in  conformity  to  the  purpose  which  is  being 
worked  out  through  the  whole  nature  of  things.  (The  demand 
for  a  complete  statement  of  this  purpose  would  be  irrational.) 
The  origin  and  development  of  the  individual  lies,  therefore,  in 
the  meaning  of  the  individual. 

If  XIV.    THE   NATURE   OF   ENVIRONMENT 

1.  From  preceding  analyses  it  will  be  noted  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  thing  and  environment  arises  only  in  self-con- 
sciousness. A  very  persistent  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  to 
conceive  environment  as  acting  upon  the  individual  in  a  purely 
mechanical  way.  Changes  of  *  function  and  structure  '  are  said 
to  be  '  produced  '  by  environment,  in  a  way  quite  similar  to 
the  account  of  Empiricism.  This  method  of  viewing  the  mind  is, 
in  reality,  a  relic  of  Dualism. 

2.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  analysis  given  in  the  preceding 
section  be  true,  it  follows : 

(a)  The  environment  of  a  person  is  in  reality  one  side  of  a 
spiritual  process,  throughout  relative  to  the  specific  nature  of 
the  person  whose  environment  it  is. 

(b)  It,  moreover,  is  not  an  unchanging  form,  but  a  changing 
process.  It  is  changing  because  the  person  (whose  environment  it 
is)  changes.  It  forms  for  the  self  an  interrelated  whole,  or  rather, 
it  is  in  a  process  of  organization,  each  part  existing  only  in  re- 
lation to  the  others :  in  which,  moreover,  there  is  ultimately  nothing 
but  the  work  of  mind. 

(c)  The  self  is  not  merely  a  part  of  a  material  and  a  social 
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order  but  is  conscious  of  this  relationship.  This  consciousness 
implies,  at  least  to  some  degree,  the  consciousness  of  a  wider  order, 
the  cosmic,  which  includes  and  transcends  them.  In  the  deepest 
sense,  then,  a  man's  environment  is  not  merely  the  material  or 
social  world  but  the  entire  cosmic  order  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

{d)  The  environment  of  a  person  is  the  medium  of  his 
self-realization.  Through  environment  the  self  works  towards  its 
realization.  Nature,  civilization,  the  cosmic  order  have  as  their 
principle  of  unity  that  same  self-consciousness  which  makes  of 
the  individual  a  person.  In  coming,  therefore,  to  knowledge  of 
and  conformity  with  the  order  of  nature,  the  life  of  humanity,  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  the  person  takes  the  only  way  to  a 
knowledge  of  himself,  of  coming  to  consciousness  of  self. 

{e)  On  the  basis  of  this  community  of  nature  between  the 
self  and  its  environment  the  nature  and  possibility  of  '  adapta- 
tion '  or  '  adjustment '  (so  frequently  used  to  describe  the  edu- 
cational process)  becomes  intelligible.  The  self  through  its  in- 
herent activity  is  able  to  maintain  itself  in  a  medium  that  is  not 
alien  but  fundamentally  of  one  kin  with  itself.  Its  activity  {i.  e., 
its  adaptation  as  intelligence  and  will)  is  not  a  consequence  of 
the  self,  but  its  essence.  Not  only  is  the  self  able  to  maintain 
itself  in  its  environment  through  adaptation,  but  through  the  same 
process  of  adaptation  to  realize  itself,  for  the  reason  that  knowl- 
edge of  and  conformity  to  the  universal  order  which  forms  its 
environment  is  essentially  the  process  through  which  the  self  is 
realized. 
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Philosophy ;  McTaggart,  Studies  in  Hegelian  Cosmology;  Mellone, 
Philosophical  Criticism  and  Construction;  Ormond,  Foundations  of 
Knowledge;  Royce,  The  World  and  the  Individual,  II,  also.  The 
Conception  of  Immortality ;  Sorley,  Ethics  of  Naturalism;  Sturt, 
Personal  Idealism;  Taylor,  The  Problem  of  Conduct;  Watson,  An 
Outline  of  Philosophy. 

Further  problems  for  study: 

1.  Philosophical  and  educational  implications  of  the  evolutionary  view 
of  mind. 

2.  Education  as  '  world-building.' 

3.  Critique  of  Herbart's  view  of  the  nature  of  mind. 

4.  The  meaning  of  *  experience.' 

5.  The  historical  meanings  of  '  personality.' 

6.  Implications  of  the  social  character  of  consciousness. 


V.     THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  SOCIETY 

HXV.    PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHY 

OF  SOCIETY 

I.  The  process  of  individual  experience  arises  within  the 
wider  process  of  social  life.  Apart  from  this  wider  process  it 
would  remain  unintelligible.  The  normal  individual  life  is  life  in 
society,  and  life  in  society  is  the  life  disclosed  in  the  common  life 
of  men  —  Industry,  language,  morality,  education  as  phases  of 
the  social  unity  —  The  organic  unity  of  the  problem  of  social 
progress  —  Education  as  a  form  of  conscious  intervention  in  the 
process  of  social  life  —  Educational  theory  an  organic  part  of  a 
philosophy  of  society. 
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2.  For  the  purposes  of  a  philosophy  of  education  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  social  theory  would  center  about  three  questions:  (a) 
the  location  of  the  educational  process  in  the  wider  social  proc- 
ess; {b)  the  standard  of  worth  for  the  estimation  of  social  prod- 
ucts and  achievements;  (c)  the  transformation  of  tendencies  in 
education  into  an  ideal  of  human  endeavor  that  would  be  at  once 
coherent,  concrete  and  appropriate. 


HXVI.   TYPICAL  CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE  RELATION  OF  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  TO  SOCIETY 

1.  The  individualistic  or  monadistic  view  —  Society  an  ag- 
gregate of  individuals  —  Historical  illustrations  of  the  theory  — 
Influence  of  Individualism  in  establishing  the  moral  value  of  indi- 
vidual personality. 

2.  The  socialistic  or  monistic  view  —  Illustrations  —  *  Man 
is  a  mere  abstraction  and  there  is  nothing  real  but  humanity.' 

3.  The  mechanical  or  dualistic  view  —  Illustrations. 

4.  The  organic  view  which  attempts  to  adjust  the  claims  of 
the  other  three  in  a  way  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  more  con- 
formable to  the  facts.  The  remainder  of  the  section  is,  therefore, 
given  over  to  a  little  more  detailed  statement  of  its  meaning  and 
its  more  important  implications. 

UXVn.   THE   CONCEPTION    OF   SOCIETY   AS   AN    ORGANISM 

The  following  outline  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  society 
is  essentially  a  psychical  organization;  in  other  words,  that  in 
the  social  constitution  of  human  nature  is  found  the  factor  which 
adapts  individuals  one  to  another  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes 
the  ground  of  unity  in  the  manifold  forms  of  human  interest 
and  activity.  The  organic  view  of  society  postulates:  (a)  identity 
of  interest  between  the  individual  and  society,  and  (&)  that  the 
possibility  of  the  development  of  the  individual  lies  in  participa- 
tion in  the  social  consciousness  and  social  activities.  This  princi- 
ple of  the  coincidence  of  individual  and  social  welfare  occupies 
a  place  in  the  sphere  of  morals  analogous  to  that  which  the 
principle  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  occupies  in  the  domain  of 
knowledge. 
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1.  Development  of  the  organic  conception  —  Plato,  Hobbes, 
Spencer  —  Spencer's  comparison  between  a  society  and  an  ani- 
mal organism  —  The  danger  inherent  in  the  biological  analogy  — 
Inadequate,  if  not  distinctly  perversive  —  The  question  not  so 
much,  '  Is  society  an  organism  ?  '  as, '  What  is  an  organic  society  ?  ' 

2.  Consideration  of  Mackenzie's  view  of  society  as  an  or- 
ganism —  Examination  of  his  view  that  the  sociality  of  man  de- 
pends on  the  possession  of  self-consciousness  —  The  difficulty 
in  the  *  rationalistic '  view  seems  to  arise  from  its  neglect  of 
'  function.'  The  organic  conception  must  treat  the  individual 
as  a  functional  element  in  a  larger  functional  whole.  The  indi- 
vidual and  society  are  not  two  separate  modes  of  being:  rather 
they  are  two  modes  of  activity  within  the  unity  of  the  social 
process. 

3.  The  reality  of  the  social  mind  —  Its  reality  as  process  — 
The  '  structural '  and  the  '  functional '  points  of  view  in  social 
psychology  — '  Activity  '  as  the  elementary  fact  of  social  as  of 
individual  psychology  —  The  conception  of  the  members  of  a 
group  acting  together  —  Intrinsic  relations  —  '  Action  '  as  the 
bond  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  —  The  social  mind 
is  thus  more  than  a  mere  aggregate  of  individual  processes.  It 
is  a  functional,  active  unity.  As  a  psychical  existence,  society  is 
essentially  a  process.  The  social  mind  is,  then,  simply  the  socie- 
tary  process.  In  it  is  found  the  organic,  i.  e.,  functional  unity  of 
various  psychical  processes  in  a  single,  unitary  process. 

4.  Vicariousness  as  a  fundamental  element  in  the  social 
process  —  Differentiation  and  integration  —  '  Interchange  of 
service  '  consequent  upon  interdependence  between  the  members 
of  society. 

5.  The  unifying  element  in  social  life.  If  society  is  a  psy- 
chical organization  its  unifying  bond  cannot  be  found  in  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  external  world.  What  then  is  the 
ultimate  nature  of  that  inner  bond  which  holds  human  beings 
together?  Some  of  the  best  known  theories  are  the  following: 
(a)  Force;  {h)  Economic  need;  (c)  Religion;  {d)  'Conscious- 
ness of  kind';  {e)  Thought;  (/)  The  idea  of  a  'common  good.' 
In  the  light  of  analyses  made  in  previous  sections  the  notion  of  a 
'  Common  Good  '  is  accepted  as  affording  the  most  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  social  unity.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  deny 
the  important  influences  which  Force,  Economic  Interest,  Sym- 
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pathy,  Thought,  Consciousness  of  kind,  and  Religion,  have  ex- 
erted in  the  integration  of  society. 

6.  The  ideal  of  a  common  good  as  the  unifying  element  in 
social  life.  This  view  maintains  that  every  society  exists  through 
the  recognition  by  its  members  of  a  common  good.  Certain 
phases  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  this  conception :  (a)  A  mere 
aggregate  of  individuals  united  by  no  social  bond  whatever  is  not 
a  society;  (&)  'Action'  is  the  elementary  fact  for  social  psy- 
chology; (c)  The  social  character  of  consciousness;  {d)  Teleo- 
logical  interpretation  of  action;  {e)  Each  member  capable  of  self- 
consciousness,  i.  e.,  the  power  of  comprehending  what  is  implied 
in  his  social  instincts.  Activity  (existing  for  the  individual  as 
something  more  than  mere  '  potentiality '  only  in  virtue  of  the 
objective,  i.  e.,  social,  conditions  in  which  it  becomes  actual)  plus 
self-consciousness,  or  rather  activity,  whose  meaning  is  appre- 
hended by  self-consciousness,  makes  human  society  possible ;  (/) 
The  objective  conditions  of  the  realization  of  the  common  good 
lie  in  the  various  forms  of  social  organization. 

The  fundamental  bond  of  social  life  is,  then,  none  other  than 
morality,  which  consists  essentially  in  the  presence  of  some  phase 
of  the  social  purpose  as  a  moving  ideal  before  the  individual  mind  ; 
in  short,  in  the  social  constitution  of  the  individual  will  or  mind, 
as  Aristotle  would  say.  In  society,  in  order  to  exist,  the  indi- 
vidual member  must  to  some  degree  give  up  his  own  selfish  in- 
dulgence for  the  sake  of  a  common  good,  for  the  general  will. 
From  the  beginning  society  has  been  held  together  not  merely 
by  *  economic  necessity '  and  '  consciousness  of  kind,'  but  by 
some  leaven  of  goodness  working  in  it.  Conduct  is  good  or  bad 
according  as  it  tends  to  social  well-being  or  the  reverse.  From 
the  beginning  the  individual  has  felt  (often,  it  is  true,  dimly)  that 
his  personal  satisfaction  cannot  exclude,  but  must  include  the 
realization  of  the  social  well-being.  The  bond  of  unity  in  social 
life  and  civilization  is  righteousness  of  life.  The  form  of  virtue 
is  constant,  the  content  is  ever  changing.  The  moral  element 
as  the  fundamental  social  bond  is  not  one  inserted  suddenly  at 
some  point  alongside  the  other  elements ;  nor  is  it  their  product. 
It  has  been  present  throughout,  though  more  fully  known  and 
realized  in  the  higher  stages  of  civilization.  Morality  is  the  law 
of  all  life  that  is  truly  human. 
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H  XVIII.     SOCIAL  MEMBERSHIP :  THE  ETHICAL  DOCTRINE  OF 

PERSONALITY 

From  the  preceding  analysis  it  follows : 

1.  The  social  purpose  is  the  ideal  of  a  social  or  moral  organ- 
ism in  which  the  capacities  of  each  shall  have  opportunity  for  their 
fullest  realization,  and  in  which  the  perfection  of  each  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  perfection  of  all.  The  common  good,  in  other  words, 
is  identical  with  the  complete  development  of  all  the  members  of 
the  community. 

2.  The  individual  good  is  a  common  good,  and  the  perfect 
realization  of  a  man's  nature  is  possible  only  in  and  through  the 
identification  of  his  personal  good  with  the  universal  good.  The 
measure  of  morality,  therefore,  is  the  actual  identification  of  the 
private  self  with  the  universal  self. 

3.  The  social  purpose  or  the  idea  of  human  perfection  as 
the  moving  force  in  social  evolution  has  taken  form  and  body  in 
various  types  of  association.  Man  in  virtue  of  self-consciousness 
has  been  enabled  to  comprehend  (to  a  degree)  the  meaning  of 
these  forms  of  association  in  relation  to  his  destiny.  Hence  it 
is  that  human  history  is  largely  a  record  of  the  progressive 
changes  made  in  the  various  forms  of  social  organization. 

4.  Self-realization  is  a  process  in  which  the  self  (a)  comes 
to  be  more  completely  defined,  i.  e.,  individualized,  (&)  but  defined 
through  its  membership  in  the  larger  unity.  Personality  is  no 
self-contained  atomic  existence.  A  moral  personality  is  one  which 
is  discerning  the  meaning  of,  and  executing  a  purpose  in  harmony 
with,  the  moral  order,  and  whose  life  is  being  clothed  with  the 
wealth  of  human  relationships. 

5.  Obligation,  then,  for  a  moral  personality  consists  not 
merely  in  adjusting  himself  to  his  environment,  but  of  adjusting 
his  environment  to  that  higher  ideal  towards  which  his  environ- 
ment is  striving.  Moral  obligation  thus  compels  the  individual 
to  the  realization  of  the  self  and  the  service  of  society. 

Note.  —  For  materials  concerning  topics  outlined  in  this  section,  con- 
sult list  at  the  close   of   Section  VI. 
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VI.     MORAL  INSTITUTIONS 

1[XIX.   HUMAN  INSTITUTIONS  AND  THE  IDEAL  OF  A  COM- 
MON   GOOD 

The  fundamental  ethical  need  of  man  is  self-realization.  The 
form  in  which  that  need  has  been  most  completely  met  in  the 
history  of  the  race  has  been  the  identification  of  a  private  with 
some  common  good :  society,  in  turn,  is  constituted  by  such  identi- 
fication. Herein  is  found  the  basis  of  the  moral  life  of  man. 
The  individual  comes  to  himself  through  membership  in  the 
social  organism,  an  organism  in  which  an  ideal  of  some  common 
good  is  recognized  by  its  members.  Whenever  a  man  obeys  a 
law,  does  a  so-called  virtuous  action,  or  participates  in  the  life  of 
any  one  of  the  various  human  institutions,  he  to  that  degree 
identifies  his  own  good  with  the  general  good,  even  though 
he  may  understand  only  very  imperfectly  the  significance  of  his 
action.  This  ethical  principle,  the  ideal  of  a  common  good,  has 
become  embodied  in  the  various  virtues,  laws  and  institutions. 
The  social  organism  is  the  incarnation  of  man's  inner  life:  vir- 
tues are  the  subjective  habits  of  his  will,  and  institutions  are  their 
outward  embodiment.  Through  these  the  individual  has  realized 
himself,  and  has  at  the  same  time  subserved  the  realization  of 
others.  Morality  is  thus  essentially  a  language  by  means  of  which 
personal  wills  have  communication  one  with  another. 

I.  The  study  of  human  institutions  is  practically  a  study  of 
the  various  forms  in  which  the  principle  of  association  is  seen  to 
operate  in  society.  From  one  point  of  view  association  is  the 
integration  of  individuals  into  the  common  social  process.  So- 
ciety is  concentrated  in  institutions,  and  an  interpretation  of 
institutions  is  an  interpretation  of  society.  They  may  be  studied 
from  a  two-fold  point  of  view :  (a)  of  structure,  or  what  they  are ; 
(&)  of  function,  or  what  they  do.  An  institution  does  not  exist 
simply  for  itself,  but  for  some  purpose.  The  consideration  of 
function  is  the  question  of  importance  for  our  present  aim.  Once 
more  we  revert  to  Aristotle's  distinction  between  the  origin  of 
an  institution  and  the  purpose  or  end  which  it  comes  to  serve. 
There  cannot,  of  course,  be  any  absolute  separation :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mere  natural  history  of  an  institution  is  not  a  complete 
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explanation.  It  does  not  satisfy  as  an  interpretation  of  the  insti- 
tution, nor  sanction  it  as  reasonable.  The  significant  question  for 
the  philosophy  of  education  is  this,  '  How  far  and  in  what  ways 
have  institutions  made  possible  the  spiritual  life  of  man  ? ' 

2.  Society  as  the  medium  of  experience  —  Institutions  as 
meeting-points  for  the  functional  activity  of  their  members  — 
Foci  of  social  influence  and  experience ;  of  a  common  thought  and 
action  content  —  Institutions  (a)  as  facts  in  a  present  and  actual 
society;  (6)  as  centres  for  the  distribution  and  transmission  of 
'ideas';  (c)  as  a  more  or  less  permanent  system  of  purposes  — 
Institutions  as  the  common  substance  of  the  individual  and  the 
social  mind. 

HXX.    THE   MORAL    VALUE   OF   INSTITUTIONS 

Uniting  the  principles  of  Evolution  and  Idealism  with  the 
notion  of  a  '  common  good,'  the  two  important  functions  which 
Institutions  perform  may  be  said  to  be  these : 

I.  They  unify  men.  To  unify  men  is  to  moralize  them. 
In  prescribing  the  general  methods  of  response  to  social  situa- 
tions, institutions  exercise  an  authority  and  control  essential  to 
the  realization  of  the  individual.  They  thus  constitute  a  system 
of  control,  formative  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  development 
of  the  individual.  Institutions  are  the  expression  of  human  inter- 
dependence ;  the  realized  idea  of  humanity.  Herein  is  the  ground 
of  social  obligation.  In  institutions  is  embodied  the  law  imposed 
upon  the  actual  self  by  the  ideal  self.  To  some  degree  the  out- 
come on  the  part  of  individuals  of  voluntary  adaptation  one  to 
another,  but  for  the  most  part  emerging  first  of  all  without  any 
far-reaching  purpose,  institutions  have  conserved  the  social  order 
and  provided  the  means  for  the  realization  of  the  individual. 
While  it  is  freely  admitted  that  in  their  development  the  ideal 
of  the  realization  of  the  capacities  of  the  human  spirit  was  but 
seldom  consciously  presented,  yet  in  the  consciousness  of  man 
there  must  have  supervened  a  universal  principle,  which,  hozvever 
dimly,  enabled  him  to  set  himself  up  as  an  end  to  be  realized, 
and  to  present  to  this  consciousness  persons  other  than  himself. 
It  is  this  universal  principle  in  consciousness  which,  in  the  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  the  human  race,  has  been  the  immanent 
life  of  individual  and  social  activity. 
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2,  They  transmit  experience  and  thus  preserve  the  continuity 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  humanity.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  main- 
tains that  nothing  in  the  world  is  isolated:  all  is  connected. 
There  is  nowhere  atomism,  but  unity,  relation,  participation.  Just 
as  in  nature  truly  seen,  objects  are  closely  united,  and  all  de- 
pendent each  on  each,  so  are  the  generations  of  men  united  one 
to  the  other.  Down  through  the  ages  there  is  this  tide  of  spiritual 
life  slowly  accumulating,  ever  gathering  in  volume,  wider,  deeper, 
stronger.  This  fund  of  spiritual  life,  the  slowly  garnered  ex- 
perience of  humanity,  is  civilization,  and  that  which  constitutes 
the  environment  of  men.  For  the  individual,  at  birth,  it  is  his 
spiritual  inheritance.  It  becomes  his  spiritual  possession  in  a 
large  and  fruitful  way  only  through  education.  From  the  ethical 
and,  therefore,  from  the  educational  point  of  view  civilization 
is  the  vicarious  offering  of  the  race  to  the  individual  to  be  used, 
if  he  will  but  appropriate  it,  for  the  perfecting  of  his  nature,  for 
the  rich  and  varied  expression  of  the  personal  life. 

HXXI.    THE  MORAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Moral  institutions,  then,  are  the  embodiments  of  those  rela- 
tions which  men,  living  together  in  association  for  some  common 
good,  have  found  to  minister  to  the  realization  of  human  life. 
Only  in  the  postulate  of  the  identity  of  the  individual  and  the 
common  good  can  a  justification  be  found  for  the  institutions 
through  which  men  have  sought  satisfaction  for  their  needs :  only 
in  their  more  perfect  adjustment  and  cooperation  will  the  unity  of 
self-realization  and  of  social  service  be  more  completely  realized. 

1.  The  moral  significance  of  the  family  relationship; — The 
origin  of  the  family  and  the  origin  of  civilization  —  Domestic 
education  —  Causes  of  decline  of  family  life  in  the  civilization 
of  the  present:  (a)  the  modern  movement  towards  freedom;  (&) 
economic  changes  and  the  growth  of  large  cities;  {c)  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  ecclesiastical  view  of  marriage  —  Ethical  function 
of  the  home  as  a  social  institution. 

2.  The  school  as  a  form  of  institutional  life.  (See  Sec- 
section  IX.) 

3.  The  ethical  significance  of  '  vocations  '  —  The  material 
conditions  of  life  as  part  of  a  connected  system  —  Teleological 
necessity  of  separate  callings  —  Economic  life  as  basis  of  labor 
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and  property  —  Labor  as  expression  of  ability  —  Property  as 
realization  of  will  —  Moral  significance  of  '  division  of  labor  '  — 
The  vocation  as  means  of  self-realization.    (See  also  Section  VII.) 

4.  The  State  as  a  moral  institution  —  Society's  method  for 
securing  the  external  conditions  of  the  good  life  —  Extension  of 
the  sphere  of  duty  —  Education  through  citizenship. 

5.  The  church  in  relation  to  society  —  The  church  as  the 
home  of  the  spiritual  life  —  The  unity  and  interdependence  of 
men  —  Religion  and  idealism  in  common  life. 
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Obligation;  Harris  (G),  Moral  Evolution;  Harris  (W.  T.),  Psy- 
chologic Foundations  of  Education;  Hegel,  Philosophy  of  Right; 
Henderson,  Social  Elements;  Hobson,  The  Social  Problem;  Hyde, 
Practical  Idealism;  King,  Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness; 
MacCunn,  The  Making  of  Character;  Mackenzie,  Introduction  to 
Social  Philosophy,  also.  Manual  of  Ethics;  Matthews,  Social  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus;  McKechnie,  The  State  and  the  Individual;  Muirhead, 
Elements  of  Ethics;  Murray,  Introduction  to  Ethics;  Paulsen,  Sys- 
tem of  Ethics;  Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question; 
Ritchie,  Natural  Rights;  Ross,  Social  Control;  Royce,  Religious 
Aspect  of  Philosophy;  Schurman,  Ethical  Import  of  Darwinism; 
Stephen,  Science  of  Ethics;  Wundt,  Ethics. 

Further  problems  for  study: 

1.  Is  human  law  the  basis  of  morality,  or  morality  of  human  law  ? 

2.  Religion  and  the  sanctions  for  social  conduct. 

3.  Limits  of  state  interference  in  the  education  of  the  individual. 
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4.  The  psychological  basis  of  social  organization. 

5.  Relations  of  conduct  to  social  situations. 

6.  The  qualities  of  the  '  socialized  '  individual. 

7.  Cooperation  among  the  moral   institutions. 


VII.     THE  ETHICS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

HXXII.    TRANSITIONAL    CHARACTER    OF    THE    SOCIETY    OF 

THE  PRESENT 

1.  The  more  important  causes  tending  to  modify  modern 
social  life  are:  (a)  The  progress  of  political  democracy,  leading 
to  increased  political  interdependence;  (&)  The  great  industrial 
and  commercial  advance,  leading  to  a  unique  development  of  the 
sciences  and  in  turn  tending  to  produce  an  almost  absolute  eco- 
nomic interdependence;  {c)  The  progress  of  social  democracy, 
and  the  modification  of  methods  in  religious  and  philanthropic 
activities  made  in  response  to  the  new  social  needs,  and  serving 
to  quicken  among  men  the  sense  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  unity. 

2.  The  significance  of  the  progress  in  political  democracy  — 
Rise  of  Western  democracy  —  Interpretation  of  Maine's  state- 
ment :  '  The  modern  popular  government  of  our  day  is  of  purely 
English  origin.'  —  The  ideals  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity  — 
The  fundamental  political  doctrine  of  Western  democracy  as- 
sumes the  native  equality  of  all  men  —  Strictly  understood,  the 
ideal  of  equality  is  inapplicable  to  human  beings  —  Understood 
as  an  assertion  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  worth  of  an  individual 
as  compared  with  a  mere  instrument  —  Equality  as  part  of  a 
social  ideal  —  The  individualism  of  democracy  is  ethical,  not  nu- 
merical—  The  justification  of  movements  which  make  for  a 
greater  equaHzation  of  ways  and  means  —  The  extension  of  the 
sphere  of  duty  and  responsibility  —  Political  democracy  depends 
for  its  stability  on  the  education  of  its  citizens. 

3.  Social  results  of  the  Industrial  Revolution:  (a)  The 
substitution  of  the  factory  system  for  the  domestic  system  of 
industry;  (6)  Growth  of  the  spirit  of  competition;  (c)  Industrial 
depressions;  (d)  Certain  socialistic  tendencies;  {e)  A  tendency 
to  materialism  in  thought  and  life  —  The  ethical  significance  of 
Plato's  division  of  society  into  '  classes  '  —  Vocations  as  mani- 
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festing  abilities  —  The  significance  of  uniqueness  of  service  in 
the  development  of  personality  —  The  social  organism  as  unity 
(social  consciousness)  in  difference  (individuality) — Modifica- 
tions in  the  content  and  method  of  education. 

4.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  transition  to  the 
new  type  of  social  life  there  has  been  a  quickening  among  men 
of  the  sense  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  unity,  yet  it  would  be  a 
task  of  some  difficulty  to  prove  that  in  the  process  of  substituting 
the  new  political  and  industrial  system  for  the  older  one  the  sense 
of  ethical  interdependence  had  kept  pace  with  that  of  economic 
or  even  political  interdependence:  that  the  spirit  of  cooperation, 
of  the  labor  of  men  for  the  good  of  man,  had  developed  as 
rapidly  as  the  spirit  of  competition. 

U  XXIII.    THE   ETHICS   OF  DEMOCRACY 

In  the  two  preceding  sections  it  was  maintained:  (a)  that 
society  as  actually  constituted  exists  for  the  sake  of  an  end  which 
is  fundamentally  ethical;  (b)  that  an  examination  of  the  funda- 
mental institutions  which  compose  society  reveals  this  ideal  at 
work  as  a  formative  influence  in  every  personality  that  yields 
obedience  to  them;  (c)  that  the  principle  of  cohesion  in  social 
life  and  institutions  is  the  ideal  of  a  moral  organism  in  which 
the  capacities  of  each  individual  member  shall  have  opportunity 
for  their  fullest  realization,  and  in  which  the  perfection  of  each 
shall  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  all;  (d)  that  the  moral  con- 
duct of  the  individual  consists  in  a  free  and  yet  responsible  order- 
ing of  his  thoughts,  affections  and  desires  with  a  view  to  the 
realization  of  such  a  moral  world.  It  is  now  contended  that  in 
this  conception  of  the  social  purpose  is  found  the  ethical  principle 
of  democratic  society.  Moral  personality  is,  therefore,  the  real 
presupposition  and  goal  of  the  social  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  also  maintained  that  from  another 
point  of  view  the  social  process  may  be  formulated  in  terms  of 
vicariousness.  In  this  process  there  is  a  continuous  interchange 
of  services.  A  particular  level  of  society  represents  a  balancing 
of  services  between  its  members.  So  long  as  this  exchange  is 
real  and  proportional  the  social  process  remains  equable.  A 
period  of  tension  arises  whenever  a  group  of  members  feel  that 
the  just  exchange  of  services  is  interrupted  or  arrested.     In  such 
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a  period  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  vicarious  relations  due  to 
an  unfair  avoidance  of  responsibihty  on  the  part  of  some  member 
or  class  within  the  social  unity.  In  many  cases  where  there  is  a 
disturbance  of  the  social  functioning  there  is  undoubtedly  a  posi- 
tive shirking  of  duty:  it  may  very  well  be,  however,  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  an  individual,  or  a  class  within  the  social 
unity,  has  but  lost  for  a  time  and  has  not  yet  regained  the  moral 
insight  necessary  to  accommodation  or  adaptation  within  the 
modified  social  system. 

An  important  phase,  therefore,  of  the  social  problem  of  the 
present  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  The  ideal  of  democracy  is  the  union  of  free  persons  in  a 
common  life.  In  a  society  that  is  completely  moralized,  i.  e.,  or- 
ganized, the  social  order  would  not  only  be  realized,  but  con- 
sciously realized  under  appropriate  modifications  by  each  member. 
A  society  is  not  truly  organic,  i.  c,  completely  moralized,  until  it 
has  as  many  centers  of  conscious  experience  as  it  has  members. 
Democracy  is  therefore  endeavoring  to  develop  a  moral  organism 
in  which  there  is  at  once  cooperation  and  scope  for  individual 
freedom. 

2.  The  test  of  any  type  of  society  or  civiUzation  lies  in  its 
manner  of  distributing  its  spiritual  possessions,  of  mediating  its 
fund  of  spiritual  experiences  and  values ;  and  in  its  efficiency  (by 
means  of  institutions,  the  state,  vocations,  education)  in  enabling 
the  individual  to  enter  upon  his  social  inheritance,  and  thus  to 
accomodate  himself  to  the  social  system.  A  modern  society  cannot 
long  maintain  itself  unless  there  is  some  approach  to  justice  and 
proportion  in  the  distribution  or  the  mediation  of  its  spiritual 
goods  and  values  among  all  its  members. 

3.  It  must  be  recognized,  further,  that  the  industrial  type  of 
society  is  the  medium  through  which  the  further  realization  of 
democracy  is  to  take  place.  Through  the  disturbance  of  social 
relationships  consequent  upon  the  growth  of  the  modern  industrial 
system,  there  is  danger  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  society  may  be 
perverted  into  a  mere  mechanism  for  the  accomplishment  of  what 
is  in  reality  a  subordinate  purpose  of  the  social  process,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth.  The  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
perhaps  a  majority  at  the  present  is  that  of  the  distribution  not  of 
the  spiritual  possessions  of  humanity,  but  of  wealth.  Nor  is  it  al- 
ways a  question  of  the  distribution  of  wealth ;  rather  it  is  fre- 
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quently  one  of  its  monopolization  by  those  who  have  neither 
proper  knowledge  nor  the  desire  to  render  any  social  equivalent. 
4.  A  fundamental  problem  of  present  society  is  therefore 
that  of  mediating  its  fund  of  interests  and  values  in  such  a  way 
that  all  its  members  may  gain  a  deeper  consciousness  of  the  social 
significance  of  their  work.  In  other  words,  How  can  the  indus- 
trial organization  be  more  completely  socialized  and  spiritualized  ? 
How  can  correct  moral  values  be  restored  to  men  as  guiding 
forces  in  the  aims  of  life,  and  the  sense  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
unity  of  mankind  be  made  more  and  more  to  prevail?  Just 
here  is  a  point  of  interaction  between  the  problem  of  social  prog- 
ress and  that  of  education. 

IJXXIV.    THE    PROCESS    OF    SOCIAL    EVOLUTION 

1.  Society  an  existence  in  a  continual  process  of  becoming 

—  Differentiation  and  integration  —  Natural  selection  —  Adapta- 
tion to  environment  —  Adaptation  to  environment  and  progress. 

2.  The  growth  of  social  experience  —  Its  communication  and 
transmission  —  Social  heredity  through  which  the  individual  is 
enabled  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others  —  Abbreviations  of 
the  process  of  trial  and  error  through  the  impulse  to  imitate  — 
Imitation  and  plasticity  —  Social  order  —  The  equipment  of  the 
individual,  (a)  nervous  plasticity,  and  (&)  consciousness  —  Con- 
sciousness as  arising  in  tension  between  psychophysical  organism 
and  environment  —  Consciousness  as  a  variation  and  as  selective 

—  Progress  on  the  basis  of  order  {i.  e.,  the  individual  as  plastic 
and  imitative  accommodates  himself  to  the  social  order,  but  as 
conscious  and  therefore  selective  produces  variations  which  so- 
ciety deems  valuable  and  which  it  accordingly  selects)  —  Social 
evolution  or  progress  is  always  by  means  of  the  individual  —  So- 
ciety, as  it  were,  represents  the  habitual.  It  is  through  the  indi- 
vidual that  variations  occur,  but  variation  always  on  the  basis 
of  previous  accommodations :  otherwise  the  variations  would  not 
be  recognized  as  socially  available.  They  would  not,  accordingly, 
be  socially  selected  and  transmitted.  To  repeat,  society  and  the 
individual  are  terminal  aspects  of  a  unitary  process,  for  purposes 
of  examination  separable:  in  reality,  inseparable.  The  conclusion 
is  therefore  warranted  that  social  evolution  and  the  evolution  of 
personality  are  fundamentally  the  complementary  aspects  of  the 
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same  fact.  Personality  is  the  real  presupposition  and  goal  of  the 
social  process.  The  function  of  all  institutional  life  is  the  creation 
and  development  of  human  personality  —  Social  evolution  and 
the  democratic  type  of  society. 

3.  The  significance  of  the  prolongation  of  infancy  —  Help- 
lessness of  the  child  and  the  maternal  instinct  and  affection  of 
the  mother  —  Education  arose  as  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  — 
The  growth  of  social  tradition  and  the  gradual  projection  of  the 
tendency  to  transmit  experience  into  an  ideal  —  Natural  and  telic 
education  —  The  emphasis  at  first  upon  plasticity,  rather  than  in- 
dividuality —  Education  gradually  assuming  a  consciously  cen- 
tralized form  —  Educational  theory  as  the  conscious  formulation 
of  the  method  of  spiritual  evolution. 

4.  Education  and  social  progress  —  The  two  types  of  society, 
the  stationary  and  the  progressive  —  Corresponding  types  of  edu- 
cation —  Education  as  recapitulation  of  the  past,  and  education  as 
society's  method  of  re-forming  or  re-making  itself  —  Maintenance 
of  the  balance  between  originality  and  plasticity  in  the  individual 
—  The  '  social  person '  as  representing  the  educational  ideal  — 
No  mere  social  organ,  but  the  social  member  —  The  individual 
contributes  a  power,  a  capacity,  an  impulse  (that  through  which 
the  movement  towards  progress  takes  place)  ;  society  confers 
upon  the  individual  a  method,  a  worth,  a  significance  (that 
through  which  the  existing  order  is  conserved)  —  Education  as 
the  institution  by  which  democratic  society  will  consciously  aim  to 
secure  the  further  realization  of  its  own  ideal. 

Gathering  together,  then,  some  results  of  previous  analysis 
we  discover  the  interrelations  of  education  as  a  human  institution 
and  the  problem  which  the  society  of  the  present  exhibits.  As 
we  move  along  the  history  of  civilization  the  three  factors  are 
ever  before  us:  (a)  the  subjugation  of  nature,  (&)  the  gradual 
Improvement  of  social  institutions,  {c)  the  development  of  the 
personal  life.  Education  is  organically  united  with  all  three:  its 
emphasis,  however,  is  upon  the  course  of  personal  development. 

References  : 

Addams,  Democracy  and  Social  Ethics;  Alexander,  Moral  Order  and 
Progress;  Bosanquet,  Aspects  of  the  Social  Problem;  Bryce,  The 
American  Commonwealth;  Butler,  Meaning  of  Education;  Cunning- 
ham, Western  Civilization ;  Dewey,  School  and  Society;  De  Tocque- 
ville,  Democracy  in  America;   Donisthorpe,  Individualism;   Eliot, 
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American  Contributions  to  Civilization;  Giddings,  Democracy  and 
Empire;  Godkin,  Problems  of  Modern  Democracy;  Hadley,  The 
Education  of  the  American  Citizen,  also,  Freedom  and  Responsi- 
bility; Hobson,  The  Social  Problem;  MacCunn,  The  Ethics  of 
Citizenship ;  Mackenzie,  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy;  Mallock, 
Aristocracy  and  Evolution;  McKechnie,  The  State  and  the  Indi- 
vidual; Ritchie,  Natural  Rights,  Darwin  and  Hegel,  also.  Studies 
in  Political  and  Social  Ethics;  Shaler,  The  Individual;  Stephen  (F), 
Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity;  Stephen  (L),  Social  Rights  and 
Duties;  Stubbs,  Christ  and  Democracy;  Vincent,  The  Social  Mind 
and  Education. 

Further  problems  for  study: 

1.  The  contention  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  that  'democracy  is  the  product 
of  a  whole  series  of  accidents.' 

2.  Equality. 

3.  Individualism. 

4.  Morality  of  competition. 

5.  Social  settlements  in  a  democracy. 

6.  Lecky's  contention  that  '  modern  democracy  is  not   favorable  to 
the  higher  forms  of  the  intellectual  life.' 

7.  The   education   of  public  opinion. 


VIII.     THE  COURSE  OF  PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

II XXV.    THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    MIND    AS    PHILOSOPHY    OF 

EDUCATION 

1.  Science  and  Philosophy  Hmited  by  the  conditions  of 
human  personaHty  —  The  forms  of  thought  which  human  per- 
sonality provides  —  Consciousness  as  consciousness  of  reality  — 
Existence  as  existence  for  consciousness  —  To  know  the  world 
is  to  know  it  in  terms  of  consciousness  —  Teleological  character 
of  science  and  philosophy  —  The  judgment  of  fact  and  the  judg- 
ment of  worth  —  Science,  philosophy,  art  and  religion  as  descrip- 
tions and  interpretations  of  the  world-process  and  its  meaning. 

2.  Clifford's  contention  that  the  tendency  of  the  organic 
process  is  to  personify  itself  —  The  category  of  individuality  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  evolutionary  process  —  History  and  the 
development  of  Personality  —  Personality  as  a  union  of  universal 
and  individual  elements  in  a  single  manifestation  —  The  '  Per- 
son '  as  carrying  within  himself  the  law  (the  universal  in  thought 
or  action)  he  is  bound  to  obey. 

3.  Personality,  as  the  actual,  concrete  self,  neither  empir- 
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ical  nor  transcendental  —  No  self-contained  atomic  existence  — 
Modes  of  conscious  activity  constituents  of  a  single  self  —  Self- 
knowledge  through  objective  knowledge  —  Idealism  concerned 
with  the  relation  between  objective  knowledge  and  self-knowledge 
—  Development  of  self-consciousness  as  a  development  of  con- 
sciousness of  the  process  by  which  the  world  (of  things  and  their 
laws,  of  persons  and  their  thoughts)  comes  to  be  known  —  Knowl- 
edge as  idealization  —  Progress  through  science  and  philosophy 
to  the  insight  that  the  self  and  the  world  are  embraced  as  modes 
in  a  deeper  unity. 

4.  Aristotle's  conception  of  Being  as  Activity  —  To  be  is 
to  act  —  His  notion  of  potentiality  —  Actuality  as  (a)  agent  or 
self,  and  (b)  situation  (environment) — What  the  self  does  is 
what  the  self  is  —  It  expresses  itself.  What  the  self  really  is,  is, 
therefore,  what  it  makes  itself  to  be  —  Functional  interpretation 
of  the  activity  of  the  self  —  The  personal  realization  of  a  purpose 
in  harmony  with  the  purpose  embodied  in  the  larger  order  — 
Adaptation  and  self-development  —  Self-realization  as  individual, 
as  social,  and  as  progressive. 

5.  Philosophy  aims  to  humanise  the  facts  of  science,  that 
is,  to  see  them  in  their  relation  to  experience  as  a  whole  —  The 
world  of  intelligence  and  of  humanity  as  the  subject-matter  of 
a  philosophy  of  mind  —  The  process  of  the  mind's  liberation  and 
self-realization  —  Mind  as  the  principle  of  unification  and  organ- 
ization —  The  entire  philosophy  of  mind,  as  a  moral,  that  is, 
educational  philosophy  —  The  philosophy  of  mind  as  wisdom  in 
the  art  of  living  —  The  category  of  purpose,  in  reality,  applicable 
not  so  much  as  an  explanation  of  the  world  of  nature  as  in  the 
development  of  the  conscious  life  of  man  —  Philosophy  of  mind 
as  philosophy  of  education  —  Philosophy  of  education,  attempting 
to  gain  a  conception  of  education  as  a  human  institution  in  which 
its  different  aspects  grow  together  and  coalesce,  affords  the  only 
concrete  method  of  education  —  A  philosophy  of  education  as  an 
integration  of  the  sciences  and  the  humanities. 

1IXXVI.   THE    COURSE    OF    INDIVIDUAL    DEVELOPMENT 

I.  Education  has  so  far  received  Httle  more  than  incidental 
assistance  from  psychology,  and  this,  largely,  for  two  reasons : 
(a)   The  prevalence  of  an  individualistic  method  in  psychology, 
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and  {h)  the  comparatively  little  attention  until  recent  years  paid 
to  genetic  psychology  in  the  true  sense.  Education  is  concerned 
fundamentally  with  the  process  of  psychogenesis,  the  mind's 
'  becoming ' ;  the  process  through  which  the  individual,  from 
being  a  mere  sentient  organism,  '  erects  himself  above  himself.' 
The  psychology  which  the  teacher  most  needs  is  that  which  will 
enable  him  to  identify  a  human  being  —  The  '  functional '  inter- 
pretation of  psychogenesis. 

2.  The  identification  of  the  individual  as  the  agent  in  a 
concrete  situation  —  Activity  as  experience  —  The  soul's  experi- 
ence as  life  —  Experience  as  the  matter  of  all  knowledge  —  The 
task  of  educational  psychology  to  show  how  experience  (a)  grows 
and  (&)  is  modified. 

3.  Nature  of  experience.  The  mind  is  not  a  preexisting 
entity  which  comes  to  have  this  or  that  experience.  To  begin 
with  such  a  conception  of  mind  would  inevitably  force  upon  us 
an  arbitrary  and  mechanical  view  of  the  experience  process.  I 
distinguish,  it  is  true,  between  the  mind  and  the  pen  with  which 
I  am  writing.  One  is  '  subject,'  the  other,  '  object.'  But  the 
distinction  is  a  distinction  within  the  process  of  a  unitary  experi- 
ence; the  subject  and  the  object  are  the  two  halves  or  terminal 
aspects  of  the  one  experience  within  consciousness.  The  unitary 
experience  which  I  have  of  this  pen  is  the  reality.  There  is  no 
mere  mind  over  against  a  mere  matter;  no  mere  thought  over 
against  a  mere  thing.  My  experience  of  the  pen  is  neither  a 
mere  physical  fact,  nor  is  it  a  mere  psychological  fact  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  term.  The  self  and  its  object  are  equally  the 
results  of  a  process.  Back  of  the  distinction  between  the  self  and 
the  thing  there  is  the  experience  process.  The  consciousness  of 
the  object  and  the  consciousness  of  the  self  issue  in  their  differ- 
ence from  a  common  source;  and  the  consciousness  of  the  object 
is  an  essential  element  in  the  consciousness  of  the  self.  For  re- 
flection only,  the  two  appear  as  an  opposition  of  elements  which 
are,  nevertheless,  necessary  correlates  of  each  other  in  experi- 
ence. As  the  one  aspect  of  the  process  takes  form  and  feature, 
so  does  the  other.  Simultaneously  with  the  so-called  development 
of  mind,  the  limits  of  the  '  objective  '  world  recede.  The  '  de- 
velopment of  mind  '  is  thus  fundamentally  a  development  within 
experience  by  means  of  the  complementary  processes  of  differ- 
entiation and  integration.     Moreover,  in  this  unitary  experience 
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we  may  distinguish  between  the  content  or  matter  of  experience 
and  the  mode  of  experiencing  it.  Uniting  this  distinction  with 
the  one  made  above,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  self  is  the  bearer 
of  the  activity  through  which  the  '  experiencing '  takes  place, 
while  the  '  object '  is  content  or  material.  In  terms  of  educa- 
tional method,  and  making  use  of  the  Kantian  phraseology  of 
'  form  '  and  '  matter,'  it  may  be  said  that  '  experience '  is  the 
'  realization '  by  the  self  of  its  matter  or  content.  Educational 
method  is  concerned,  therefore,  not  so  much  with  ways  or  means 
of  importing  into  the  vacant  spaces  of  a  pupil's  mind  materials 
(studies)  supposed  to  be  without,  but  rather  in  assisting  the  pupil 
to  realize  in  its  depth  and  breadth  the  meaning  of  the  pupil's  own 
experience. 

4.  The  growth  of  experience.  Experience  is  essentially  dy- 
namic, moving,  progressive ;  the  outcome  of  the  entire  self-realizing 
activity  of  the  soul.  The  essential,  the  inner  nature  of  experi- 
ence is  revealed  in  its  movement,  in  its  realization,  and  the  move- 
ment is  the  outcome  of  the  self  term  (or  '  terminal  aspect,'  with 
its  interests,  needs,  and  '  obstinate  questionings  ')  of  the  experi- 
ence process,  and  not  the  outcome  of  the  content  (the  intellectual 
or  cognitive  aspect).  The  cognitive  aspect,  whether  as  sensation 
or  as  idea,  is  simply  a  sign.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  whole  round  of 
any  experience,  the  experience-content  is  but  a  sign,  a  mediating 
link,  in  the  entire  experience.  Knowledge  is  thus  one  phase  of 
experience,  one  aspect  of  a  unitary  happening.  But  neither  in 
origin  nor  in  aim  does  it  appear  to  be  the  ultimate  or  fundamental 
aspect.  It  has  no  psychical  significance  apart  from  the  other 
phases  of  the  experience  process.  In  this  process  its  function  is 
indicative,  regulative,  mediative.  The  known  '  fact '  is  known 
only  as  part  of  an  experience-process,  and  as  bearer  of  '  sign  ' 
or  '  significance '  is  understood  only  as  part  of  the  entire  ex- 
perience. In  the  realization  of  the  self,  therefore,  knowledge  is 
not  its  own  end.  True  knowledge  is  not  something  hard  and 
solid,  but  a  vital  element,  the  significance  of  which  lies  in  its 
power  to  direct  or  control  the  onward  movement  of  experience. 

5.  The  social  nature  of  conscious  growth.  Just  as  episte- 
mology  insists  upon  the  organic  relation  between  intelligence  and 
the  world,  social  psychology  insists  upon  the  organic  unity  of 
the  individual  and  society.  The  study  of  the  growth  of  conscious- 
ness, whether  in  the  race  or  the  child,  points  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  real  self  is  always  a  social  self;  that  the  nature  of  the 
individual  is  essentially  social.  In  other  words,  the  individual's 
relations  to  his  fellows  are  not  external  attachments  of  his  per- 
sonality but  the  source  of  its  inmost  content  and  reality.  The 
completely  isolated  individual,  uninfluenced  by  social  forces,  does 
not  exist  as  a  fact  of  experience.  The  relative  independence  we 
attribute  to  the  individual  man  is,  in  reality,  the  result  of  later 
evolution.  The  child,  after  the  manner  also  of  primitive  man, 
gradually  individualizes  himself  out  of  a  state  of  social  indiffer- 
ence, differentiating  his  personality  in  a  medium  with  which  he 
had  hitherto  identified  himself.  In  normal  personal  development, 
however,  there  is  differentiation  only  that  there  may  be  completer 
integration;  there  is  self-estrangement  only  that  the  earlier  unity 
may  be  more  completely  understood.  In  order,  then,  adequately 
to  recognize  the  nature  of  personal  consciousness,  it  must  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  its  social  character  and  growth.  The  in- 
dividual soul  appears  and  lives  in  the  sociality  of  human  beings. 
Sociality  is  the  law  (embodied,  as  has  already  been  noted,  in 
language,  in  morality,  in  human  institutions)  of  its  existence: 
it  is  the  specific  law  of  personal  experience.  The  life  of  the  in- 
dividual is  thus  an  organic,  functional  unity,  in  a  larger  func- 
tional whole.  The  life  of  the  individual  is  its  meaning:  and  its 
meaning  is  born  for  it  in  the  process  of  accommodation  and  re- 
sponse to  the  wider  intellectual  and  moral  order  which  encom- 
passes it.  Personal  consciousness  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  a 
constant  give  and  take,  an  unceasing  social  synthesis.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  person  is  at  once  individual  and  social.  Social, 
in  the  sense  that  the  stimulus  is  always  socially  initiated  and  the 
response  socially  determined:  individual,  in  the  sense  that  the 
experience  is  a  realization  of  the  self. 

6.  The  social  control  of  individual  development  —  The  con- 
tribution of  the  individual:  instinctive  and  impulsive  tendencies. 
The  contribution  of  society:  plans  of  action,  values,  interpreta- 
tions —  Experience  in  the  individual  is  thus  the  outcome  of  these 
two  '  energies,'  namely,  the  qualities,  impulsive  and  instinctive 
of  the  individual  agent,  and  the  stimuli,  regulative  and  interpre- 
tative, of  society  —  The  self  expresses  itself  in  and  through  its 
environment  (social)  — Influence  upon  consciousness  of  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  activity  —  Expression  always  socially  con- 
trolled—  The  methods  of  social  control:    (a)  Imitation  and  sug- 
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gestion,  (b)  Habituation,  (c)  Instruction — The  significance  of 
these  processes  in  the  organization  and  upbuilding  of  experience 

—  They  all  serve  to  give  '  form  '  to  individual  experience  —  The 
meaning  of  instruction  as  a  method  of  social  control  —  Studies 
as  social  experience  systematically  organized  as  plans  of  action, 
by  means  of  which  the  individual  may  master  or  interpret  his 
own  experience. 

U  XXVII.   THE   IDEAL   AS    SELF-REALIZATION 

1.  Self-realization  as  a  working  ideal  —  The  self  as  a  con- 
crete, living  unity  in  process  of  realization  —  The  identity  of  the 
self  and  its  realization  —  The  actual  and  the  ideal  in  living  unity 

—  Through  self-consciousness  the  self  returns  upon  itself  and, 
grasping  the  law  of  its  own  development,  contrasts  the  ideal  and 
the  actual  —  The  law  of  its  own  development  also  the  law  of  the 
world  objective  to  itself  —  Environment  as  a  presentation  to  the 
individual  of  his  other,  unrealized  self  —  Self-realization  as  a 
realization  of  the  nature  of  the  self  as  a  whole,  as  a  statement, 
is  not  barren,  because  the  only  self  we  know  is  a  self  whose  nature 
is  in  a  process  of  realization. 

2.  Aspects  of  conscious  life : 

(a)  Intellectual.  The  growth  of  knowledge  as  a  social 
process  —  The  common  intellectual  life  of  man  —  Knowledge  as 
a  spiritual  organism  —  The  main  forms  of  intellectual  construc- 
tion involved  in  the  building  up  of  experience:  (i)  Perceptual; 
(ii)  Scientific;  (iii)  Ethical;  (iv)  Aesthetic;  (v)  Philosophical; 
(vi)  Religious  —  Degrees  of  knowledge  —  The  significance  of 
the  categories  —  The  objective  world  as  an  idea-world  —  Aim  of 
science:  (i)  intercommunication  with  a  view  to  cooperation;  (ii) 
economy  of  intellectual  labor  through  the  discovery  of  general 
rules  applicable  to  typical  situations  in  social  life  —  Philosophy 
as  the  organic  unity  of  the  sciences  —  The  goal  of  knowledge  not 
the  abstract  but  the  concrete  —  Methods  of  knowledge  in  rela- 
tion to  methods  in  education. 

(b)  Aesthetic.  The  apprehension  of  the  beautiful  —  As 
emotional  —  The  judgment  of  appreciation  —  The  liberation  of 
the  self  from  itself  —  The  meaning  of  Bosanquet's  statement : 
*  That  the  world  of  mind,  or  the  world  above  sense,  exists  as 
an  actual  and  organized  whole,  is  a  truth  most  easily  realized  in 
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the  study  of  the  beautiful.  And  to  grasp  this  principle  as  Hegel 
applies  it  is  nothing  less  than  to  acquire  a  new  contact  with 
spiritual  life,' 

(c)  Moral.  As  actual  and  as  moral  the  self  a  member  of 
society  —  The  end  of  action  and  the  good  —  The  activity  and 
the  good  as  concrete  —  The  good  as  realized  in  the  concrete  cir- 
cumstances of  life  —  Goodness  as  the  transcendence  of  the  natural 
life  —  Imperfect  development  through  imperfect  knowledge  — 
Freedom  of  the  self  through  moral  insight  —  Moral  personality 
(i)  as  progressive,  (ii)  as  possessed  of  sound  intellect,  (iii)  as 
efficient,  (iv)  as  responsive  to  the  claims  of  the  moral  order  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  —  Self-realization  as  the  organization  of 
life  in  harmony  with  the  moral  insight. 

3.  Gathering  together,  then,  in  brief  form,  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  course  of  personal  develop- 
ment, we  may  say: 

(a)  The  realization  of  the  self  is  attained  through  an  in- 
ward movement,  by  which,  while  its  manifestation  becomes  mani- 
fold, its  identity  is  still  preserved. 

{b)  The  progress  of  the  soul's  life  in  its  intellectual,  aes- 
thetic and  moral  aspects  is  from  the  level  of  the  instinctive  and  im- 
pulsive, a  level  in  which  the  self  is,  as  it  were,  immersed  in  the 
material,  to  the  level  in  which  the  material  has  become  trans- 
formed and  organized,  according  to  the  thought  and  purpose  of 
the  soul. 

(c)  The  realization  of  the  self  is  possible  ultimately  because 
the  principles  that  are  constitutive  and  regulative  in  the  process 
of  the  individual  life  are  the  constitutive  and  regulative  principles 
in  the  objective  world  of  nature  and  humanity, 

(d)  The  life  of  the  soul,  while  dependent  on  an  inward 
energy,  is  nevertheless  a  continual  process  of  self -estrangement. 
Its  reality  lies  in  a  movement  outward,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
a  movement  upward.  Progress  in  inner  freedom  is  through 
liberation  to  higher  forms  of  being. 

4.  The  incompleteness  and  inadequacy  of  experience  — 
Society  as  an  inevitable  condition  of  the  realization  of  the  self  — 
The  insufficiency  of  social  life  —  The  individual,  while  in  his  de- 
velopment consolidated  and  sustained  by  the  social  order,  is  in- 
evitably impelled  be3^ond  any  actual  society  —  The  inner  connec- 
tion  between   morality   and    religion  —  From    the   philosophical 
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point  of  view,  religion  has  two  functions,  (a)  to  explain  nature, 
(b)  to  explain  and  give  coherence  to  the  moral  life.  If  we  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  experience 
we  assert  that  reason  is  the  fundamental  of  all  life.  '  God  is 
forever  reason ;  and  His  communication,  His  revelation,  is  reason ; 
not,  however,  abstract  reason,  but  reason  as  taking  a  body  from, 
and  giving  life  to,  the  whole  system  of  experience  which  makes 
the  history  of  man.  The  revelation,  therefore,  is  not  made  in  a 
day,  or  a  generation,  or  a  century.  The  divine  mind  touches, 
modifies,  becomes  the  mind  of  man,  through  a  process  of  which 
mere  intellectual  conception  is  only  the  beginning,  but  of  which 
the  gradual  complement  is  an  unexhausted  series  of  spiritual  dis- 
cipline through  all  the  agencies  of  social  life.'     (T.  H.  Green.) 

H  XXVIII.   THE  PLACE  OF  EDUCATION   IN  THE  COURSE  OF 
INDIVIDUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  The  transmission  of  the  traditional  wisdom  —  Education 
as  a  social  institution  —  The  system  of  education  as  the  basis  of 
social  order  —  Education  as  a  form  of  social  control  —  As  a  form 
of  social  economy  —  As  a  means  to  the  social  appropriation  of 
individual  achievement  —  As  a  method  of  society  in  mediating  or 
individuating  its  spiritual  possessions. 

2.  Education  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  human  being 
—  Education  and  economy  in  the  individual  life  —  Society  as  a 
medium  through  which  the  realization  of  the  self  takes  place 
— No  question  of  the  individual  versus  society  —  The  organic 
relation  of  individual  '  ends '  and  social  '  ends '  — '  Over- 
specialization  '  in  the  industrial  and  the  intellectual  life  —  Science, 
art,  and  morality  as  related  aspects  of  one  functional  activity  — 
Uniqueness  of  service  and  self-sacrifice  in  society's  behalf  — 
Education  as  preparing  for  effective  participation  by  the  individ- 
ual in  the  social  order  —  Culture  and  the  spiritual  life  —  Bosan- 
quet's  description  of  culture  as  '  the  habit  of  mind  instinct  with 
purpose,  cognizant  of  a  tendency  and  connection  in  human  achieve- 
ment, able  and  industrious  in  discerning  the  great  from  the 
trivial '  —  The  work  of  education  and  the  deepening  and  en- 
richment of  experience  —  Inward  intensity  and  outward  expan- 
sion —  The  expression  of  human  qualities  at  their  acme  —  The 
aim  of  education  as  action  with  full  consciousness  of  its  meaning 
and  significance. 
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HXXIX.    PHILOSOPHY   OF   EDUCATION   AS   KNOWLEDGE   OF 
THE  PRESUPPOSITION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

In  his  little  treatise  De  Emendatione  Intellectus  Spinoza  says 
that  we  must  '  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  nature  which  we 
desire  to  perfect,  and  also  know  as  much  as  possible  of  nature  in 
general.'  The  philosophy  of  education  is,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
cerned with  the  presuppositions  of  education.  It  is  not  concerned 
with  finding  out  new  facts  nor  supporting  new  ideals.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  the  organization  rather  than  the  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge.  And  yet  the  best  way  to  find  out  what  man  may  be 
is  to  know  what  he  is.  If  the  preceding  analysis  be  along  the 
line  of  truth,  the  education  of  the  individual  is  seen  to  have  its 
foundations  deep  down  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  A  phi- 
losophy of  education  should  give  us  guidance:  it  will  also  give 
us  hope. 

References : 

(a)  Concerning  the  general  conception  of  'experience,'  consult, 
Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality;  Caird,  The  Critical  Philosophy 
of  Kant^-Dewey,  in  Mind,  (Vol.  XI)  ;  Hobhouse,  Theory  of  Knozvl- 
^dge;  James,  Principles  of  Psychology,  also,  Will  to  Believe;  Mac- 
kenzie, Outlines  of  Metaphysics;  Schiller,  Humanism;  Stout,  Ana- 
lytic Psychology;  Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism. 

(6)  Concerning  the  idea  of  '  self,'  consult,  Bradley,  Appearance  and 
Reality;  Dewey,  The  Study  of  Ethics;  Green,  Prolegomena  to 
Ethics;  Mackenzie,  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy;  McTaggart, 
Studies  in  Hegelian  Cosmology;  Royce,  The  World  and  the  Indi- 
vidual; Stout,  Manual  of  Psychology;  Wallace,  Hegel's  Philosophy 
of  Mind,  The  Logic  of  Hegel  (Prolegomena),  also.  Lectures  and 
Essays  on  Natural  Theology  and  Ethics. 

(c)  Concerning  the  topic  'genesis'  in  the  mental  Hfe,  consult,  Bald- 
win, Mental  Development,  I-II,  also.  Development  and  Evolution; 
Bosanquet,  Psychology  of  the  Moral  Self;  Harris,  Psychologic 
Foundations  of  Education;  Hobhouse,  Mind  in  Evolution;  James, 
Principles  of  Psychology;  Ormond,  Foundations  of  Knozvledge; 
Stout,  Manual  of  Psychology. 

(d)  Concerning  the  '  social '  character  of  consciousness,  consult, 
Baldwin,  Mental  Development,  I-II,  also.  Development  and  Evolu- 
tion; Mezes,  Ethics  Descriptive  and  Explanatory;  Royce,  The 
World  and  the  Individual,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  also.  Studies  in 
Good  and  Evil;  Stephen,  Science  of  Ethics;  Stout^  Manual  of 
Psychology;  Tarde,  Laws  of  Imitation;  Wallace,  Lectures  and 
Essays. 

(e)  Concerning  'self-realization'  as  the  moral  ideal,  consult,  Alex- 
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ander,  Moral  Order  and  Progress;  Bosanquet,  Philosophical  Theory 
of  the  State;  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies;  Dewey,  Otitlines  of  Ethics; 
Duff,  Spinoza's  Political  and  Ethical  Philosophy ;  Green,  Proleg- 
omena to  Ethics;  Laurie,  Ethica;  Mackenzie,  Manual  of  Ethics; 
Moore,  Principia  Ethica;  Muirhead,  The  Elements  of  Ethics;  Paul- 
sen, A  System  of  Ethics;  Sorley,  Ethics  of  Naturalism;  Taylor, 
The  Problem  of  Conduct. 

Further  problems  for  study  : 

1.  The  concept  of  mental  activity. 

2.  The  bearings  of  Pragmatism  on  educational  theory. 

3.  The  nature  of  experience. 

4.  Mind  as  product  and  as  principle. 

5.  The  psychology  of  the  '  ethical '  self. 

6.  Society  as  a  psychological  organization. 

7.  The  rational  sanction  of  social  service. 

8.  Correspondence  of  the  processes  of  individual  and  social  develop- 
ment. 


IX.     THE  SCHOOL  AS  A  SOCIAL  INSTITUTION 

1IXXX.    THE  CONTINUITY  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

The  educative  process  is  essentially  continuous.  The  idea 
fundamental  to  the  process  is  the  realization  of  the  individual 
through  his  increasing  participation  in  the  knowledge,  the  inter- 
ests and  the  activities  of  social  life.  From  the  individual's  earHest 
infancy  this  process  of  participation  has  been  widening  and  deep- 
ening, and  always  to  some  degree  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  expectations  and  demands  of  those  who  form  the  social 
enclosure  of  his  life.  Family  life,  no  matter  how  unorganized  it 
may  at  first  sight  appear,  saturates  the  child's  mind,  directs  his 
activity  and  thus  introduces  some  degree  of  order  into  his  un- 
regulated impulses.  In  the  school  is  found  a  more  highly  or- 
ganized factor  in  the  process  of  mediating  the  fund  of  social  in- 
terests and  values  and  thus  securing  the  social  transformation  of 
the  individual.  Yet  while  the  school  as  a  moral  institution  may 
perform  its  task  more  consciously  or  more  systematically  than 
the  family  or  the  other  educative  institutions,  it  cannot  do  so 
more  inevitably  or  with  more  permanent  or  far-reaching  effect. 
As  was  indicated  in  Section  VI  the  entire  environment  of  the  in- 
dividual as  concentrated  in  the  great  human  institutions,  the  home, 
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the  school,  the  vocation,  the  state,  and  the  church,  is  to  be  re- 
garded fundamentally  as  a  medium  in  which  the  educational  proc- 
ess, as  a  unitary  and  continuous  thing,  is  organized  and  directed. 
The  school,  therefore,  is  that  form  of  institutional  life  in  which 
are  concentrated  those  agencies  and  influences  through  which 
society  endeavors  to  reinforce  the  life  of  those  who  are  to  be 
its  members  with  such  forms  of  experience  as  make  for  effective 
membership  in  a  social  order. 


^XXXI.    HISTORICAL   EVOLUTION    OF   THE    SCHOOL 

1.  The  social  function  of  education  among  primitive  peoples 

—  Early  education  through  the  family  and  community  life  — 
The  principle  of  specialization  of  function  and  division  of  labor 
among  institutions  —  Clearly  operative  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion —  The  development  of  the  philosophical  schools  in  Greece 

—  Social  character  of  Greek  education  —  Practical  character  of 
Roman  education  —  The  religious  motive  in  Judea  —  Education 
in  the  school  as  a  phase  of  the  work  of  the  church  —  Gradual 
development  of  the  notion  of  education  as  a  function  of  the 
state  —  The  ensuing  intellectuahzation  of  education  —  The 
growth  of  the  idea  of  preparation  for  citizenship  —  Tendency  to 
isolate  the  state  and  society  —  The  complex,  and  yet  organic  unity 
of  life  in  society  —  The  complexity  of  the  social  aim  —  Social 
extension  of  the  public  school. 

2.  Lack  of  continuity  in  the  organization  of  the  school  at 
the  present  time  —  A  mosaic,  the  parts  of  which  are  the  result 
of  various  historic  conditions  and  motives  —  The  struggle  with 
'  fixed  '  social  conditions  —  Tensions  in  the  educational  and  the 
social  process  —  The  origin  of  the  Kindergarten  in  an  ethical 
motive  —  The  Elementary  school  in  its  origin  utilitarian  —  Re- 
naissance origin  of  the  Academy  and  the  High  School  —  Dualism 
between  elementary  and  secondary  education  —  Conflicting  aims 

—  The  American  College  and  University  —  The  dualism  between 
'  liberal '  and  '  professional '  education  —  Professor  Dewey's 
analvsis  of  the  '  educational  situation.' 
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U  XXXII.    THE   SOCIAL   ORGANIZATION    OF   THE    SCHOOL 

1.  The  school  as  a  moral  organism  —  As  an  embodiment  of 
the  social  purpose  —  Ways  in  which  the  school  aims  to  realize 
the  social  purpose  —  A  medium  of  assimilation  —  The  extension 
of  the  individual's  consciousness  of  kind  —  Not  mere  preparation 
for  living,  but  a  life  with  interest  and  meaning  in  the  present  — 
Selection  and  idealization  in  the  school  through  curriculum, 
method,  discipline  —  The  balance  between  the  ideal  and  the  real 

—  Cultivation  of  the  social  dispositions  and  habits  —  Diversity 
of  individuals  in  a  community  of  relations  —  It  is,  after  all, 
through  association  that  individuals  are  enabled  to  become  dis- 
tinguishable from  one  another.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  in 
the  school  a  balance  be  maintained  between  what  may  be  called 
the  individualization  and  the  assimilation  of  the  individual  units 
to  the  social  process.  In  a  truly  dynamic  society  the  conscious- 
ness of  difference  keeps  pace  with  the  consciousness  of  kind. 

2.  Advantages  and  dangers  in  school  education  —  A  legiti- 
mate form  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the  state  —  Pro- 
vision against  the  imperfection  or  contingency  of  private  effort 

—  The  '  institutionally  '  educated  man,  versus  the  '  self-educated  ' 
man  —  A  social  medium  for  the  development  of  leadership 
and  self-reliance  —  Social  judgment  and  public  opinion  —  Lack 
of  flexibility  in  a  changing  social  life  —  The  '  lock-step  move- 
ment '  —  Waste  in  school-life  —  Dr.  Harris's  statement  of  the 
educational  function  of  the  isolation  of  the  school. 

3.  The  social  possibilities  of  the  school  —  The  social  order 

—  The  recitation  as  a  social  process  —  Individual  responsibility 

—  The  ethics  of  democracy  and  the  ethics  of  the  school  —  The 
several  types  of  education  —  The  respective  functions  of  the 
several  types  of  school  in  mediating  the  spiritual  inheritance  of 
society  to  its  members  and  assimilating  them  to  the  social  purpose. 

4.  The  teacher  as  organizer  of  the  community  life  of  the 
school  —  The  mediating  function  of  the  teacher  in  the  social  proc- 
ess —  Interdependence  of  theory  and  practice  —  The  teacher's 
realization  of  the  meaning  of  the  social  process  —  Action  in  its 
highest  sense  is  doing  with  adequate  realisation  of  the  meaning 
of  what  we  are  doing. 
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References  : 

In  addition  to  the  works  in  Sociology  and  Ethics  referred  to  in 
previous  sections,  the  following  may  be  consulted :  Barnett,  Com- 
mon Sense  in  Education;  Bryant,  Educational  Ends;  Dewey,  School 
and  Society,  also,  The  Educational  Situation;  Button,  Social  Phases 
of  Education;  Henderson,  Education  and  the  Larger  Life;  Hyde, 
Practical  Idealism;  Mark,  Individuality  and  the  Moral  Aim  in 
Education;  Parker,  Concentration;  Rooper,  Studies  and  Addresses; 
Search,  An  Ideal  School;  Skrine,  Pastor  Agnorum;  Thring,  Edu- 
cation and  School;  Tompkins,  School  Management;  Young,  Isola- 
tion in  the  School,  also.  Ethics  in  the  School. 

Further  problems  for  study: 

1.  Individuality  as  an  end  in  education. 

2.  The  function  of  education  in  democratic  society. 

3.  Isolation  in  the  school. 

4.  The  school  as  a  selective  agency  in   social  life. 

5.  The   private   school   in   democratic   society. 

6.  The  public  school  as  a  social  center. 

7.  The  school  as  an  instrument  of  social  progress. 


X.     THE  INTELLECTUAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

H  XXXIII.    THE    PROBLEM    OF   THE   COURSE   OF   STUDY 

In  coming  to  the  question  of  the  intellectual  organization  of 
the  school  we  meet  at  once,  the  problems  of  subject-matter  and 
method.  What  determines  these  two  elements  of  the  process 
within  the  school,  and  what  are  their  mutual  relations?  A  ma- 
jority, perhaps,  would  agree  that  method  should  be  given  a  psycho- 
logical basis.  This  question  is  considered  a  Httle  more  fully  later 
in  the  section.  So  far  as  the  subject-matter  is  concerned  common 
procedure  seems  much  more  empirical.  The  need  of  re-forming 
the  course  of  study  in  harmony  with  a  new  order  of  society  has 
been  felt  but  not  as  yet  distinctly  realized. 

Looking  back  over  the  history  of  educational  theories  since 
the  Renaissance,  we  find  at  least  three  well-defined  types  of  doc- 
trine concerning  the  aim  and  standard  in  the  selection  of  studies : 
(a)  The  Humanistic,  (b)  The  Realistic,  (c)  The  Disciplinarian. 
Other  motives,  also,  entered,  serving  to  complicate  the  problem: 
(a)  the  ethical,  as  part  of  the  modern  democratic  movement,  (b) 
the  utilitarian,  (c)  the  political.  The  last  two  have  been  con- 
nected primarily  with  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  con- 
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ceived    as    a   preparation    for    practical    life   and    the    duties    of 
citizenship. 

In  recent  years  three  typical  attempts  have  been  made  to 
gain  some  kind  of  working  philosophy  or  basis  of  the  course  of 
study,  other  than  that  of  mere  tradition  or  empiricism,  —  the 
theories  of  Dr.  Harris,  Professor  Rein  and  Professor  Dewey. 

^  XXXIV.   THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AS  INTERPRETED  BY  DR. 

HARRIS 

Consult,  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education. 

According  to  Dr.  Harris,  "  Any  complete  course  of  study 
has  five  coordinate  groups.  Two  phases  of  nature,  three  phases 
of  man,  five  phases  in  all  are  presented  by  human  learning  and 
are  presented  also  by  the  normal  course  of  study  in  the  school." 

1.  In  the  light  of  the  interpretation  of  the  course  of  study 
given  in  the  Psychologic  Foundations  it  will  be  noted  that  for 
Dr.  Harris: 

(a)  The  point  of  emphasis  in  the  theory  is  the  spiritual 
dependence  of  the  individual  on  the  civilization  into  which  he 
is  born. 

(b)  The  school,  in  attempting  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
civilization,  should  aim  primarily  not  to  secure  the  individual 
variation,  but  rather  to  produce  the  type  of  life  that  is  generic, 
historic  and  characteristically  human. 

(c)  The  controlling  principle,  therefore,  in  the  selection  and 
correlation  of  studies  is  that  of  their  place  and  function  in  main- 
taining the  historic  unity  and  continuity  of  human  experience. 

2.  Taking  the  theory  as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  Dr.  Harris's 
general  philosophical  position  the  following  questions  might,  per- 
haps, be  raised: 

(a)  Is  the  somewhat  dualistic  conception  of  man's  environ- 
ment consistent  with  the  general  monistic  theory  fundamental  to 
Dr.  Harris's  teaching,  and,  if  it  is  not  consistent,  does  it  furnish 
us  a  philosophical  and  unitary  principle  by  which  to  determine 
the  course  of  study? 

(b)  Is  not  the  analysis  into  groups  of  studies  logical  rather 
than  psychological?  Is  not  the  coordination  regarded  from  the 
educator's  rather  than  from  the  child's  point  of  view?  The 
psychology  of  a  study  implies  the  interpretation  of  the  experience 
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for  which  the  study  stands  from  the  genetic  point  of  view,  i.  e., 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  one  who  is  reahzing  the  experi- 
ence: whereas  the  logic  of  a  study  is  concerned  with  the  classifi- 
cation of  '  experiences '  from  the  standpoint  of  completed  prod- 
uct, rather  than  from  that  of  imperfect  or  incomplete  process. 
A  logic  (or  psychology)  of  the  course  of  study,  aiming  at  a 
classification  of  experiences,  assumes  differentiation.  A  psychol- 
ogy of  studies  is  concerned  as  well  with  the  other  phase  of  the 
problem  of  upbuilding  experience  through  instruction,  namely, 
the  phase  of  the  process  by  which  out  of  the  '  continuum '  of 
the  child's  experiences,  differences  gradually  emerge.  The  prob- 
lem seems  to  be,  fundamentally,  one  of  reaching  an  interpretation 
of  instruction  as  a  dynamic  process. 

(c)  For  Dr.  Harris  the  fundamental  principle  of  philosophy 
and  psychology  is  self-activity.  The  goal  of  evolution  is  the 
realization  of  the  self  in  nature  and  the  knowledge  of  self.  But 
this  evolution  in  the  '  mastery  of  knowledge  and  control  takes 
place  in  the  individual  through  his  self-activity,  through  his  ability 
to  modify  his  environment.'  Does  not  the  language  of  the  chap- 
ter on  the  '  Course  of  Study '  tend  to  suggest  a  conception  of 
the  soul  as  a  passive  monad  rather  than  a  self-active  one?  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Harris's  interpretation  of  the  category  of  self- 
activity,  studies  should  ultimately  be  regarded  as  modes  of  self- 
realization  rather  than  as  external  materials  or  objective  exist- 
ences '  mirrored '  by  the  mind.  '  Take  away,'  says  Dr.  Harris, 
'  the  individual's  power  of  self-determination  and  surround  him 
ever  so  much  with  the  adaptations  of  nature  or  with  summarized 
results  of  human  observation  and  reflection  and  it  all  goes  for 
nothing.'  Are  not  these  words  applicable,  to  some  degree  at 
least,  to  the  child  ?  If  they  are,  it  would  seem  to  follow  logically 
that  we  should  not  underestimate  the  value  of  direct,  personal, 
productive  experience,  of  a  close  union  of  intelligence  and  will 
through  the  entire  school  life,  of  some  personal  intimacy  with 
typical  processes  whereby  the  society  of  the  present  is  actually 
maintained. 
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UXXXV.    PROFESSOR    REIN'S    FORMULATION    OF    THE    SUB- 
JECT-MATTER OF  INSTRUCTION 

Consult,  Outlines  of  Pedagogics. 

Professor  Rein  maintains  that  in  the  formation  of  the  cur- 
riculum the  following  factors  should  be  kept  in  mind : 

(a)    The  ultimate  moral  and  religious  purpose; 

(&)  The  harmonious  psychological  and  historical  gradation 
of  the  instruction  ; 

{c)    The  correlation  of  the  various  materials  of  instruction. 

1.  This  formulation  of  the  course  of  study  has  its  basis  in 
the  so-called  doctrine  of  the  culture-epochs,  —  the  doctrine  which 
(to  state  it  in  brief  form)  holds  that  the  individual  in  his  devel- 
opment reproduces  the  main  stages  passed  through  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  race ;  in  other  words,  that  development  reproduces 
evolution;  the  educational  inference  being  that  the  culture  prod- 
ucts in  particular  epochs  in  the  evolution  of  the  race  are  the  most 
appropriate  material  for  the  individual  in  his  corresponding  stages 
of  development. 

2.  Concerning  the  theory  of  the  'culture-epochs '  as  af- 
fording the  basic  principle  in  the  determination  of  the  course  of 
study,  the  following  general  considerations  are  to  be  kept  in  view : 

(a)  There  are,  in  reality,  involved  two  questions,  (i)  of 
scientific  fact,  (ii)  of  educational  interpretation.  So  far  it  is 
an  hypothesis  merely,  and  not  a  statement  of  scientific  fact. 
While  lacking  strict  scientific  verification,  there  is  this  to  be 
said  in  its  support,  that  as  a  doctrine  it  has  been  a  common  pos- 
session of  man  in  many  lines  of  intellectual  activity.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  eliminate  its  hypothetical  character. 

(&)  Admitting  its  provisional  character  as  a  scientific 
theory,  it  will  at  once  be  recognized  how  this  idea  of  correspond- 
ence between  race  evolution  and  individual  development  would 
tend  to  emphasize  the  essentially  organic  and  social  character  of 
consciousness,  and  that  the  development  of  the  individual  must 
be  along  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  previous  evolutionary  proc- 
ess. In  other  words^  that  the  progress  of  the  future  must  be 
essentially  in  the  directions  and  by  the  method  indicated  in  the 
spiritual  achievements  of  the  past. 
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(c)  The  '  culture-epoch  '  theory,  as  outHned  by  Professor 
Rein,  seems  at  first  to  favor  a  genetic  or  psychological  statement 
of  the  course  of  study,  rather  than  a  merely  logical  or  sociological 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  may  with  fairness  be 
asked.  If  an  exact  parallelism  cannot  be  proved,  which  standard 
are  we  to  employ,  the  apperceiving  levels  (processes)  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual,  or  the  successive  epochs  (culture- 
products)  in  the  evolution  of  the  race? 

{d)  Even  though  it  be  granted  that  similar  '  psychical  atti- 
tudes '  exist  in  primitive  man  and  the  child  (a  very  large  admis- 
sion, in  the  light  of  the  different  environments,  environments 
which  are,  in  reality,  not  "  outside  "  the  instincts  but  organically 
united  with  them),  is  it  not  true  that  the  child  persists  in  that 
'  attitude  '  a  very  much  shorter  time  than  did  primitive  man  ? 
The  fact  of  social  heredity  makes  mental  economy  possible.  Has 
not  the  progress  of  civilization,  from  one  point  of  view,  meant 
this  very  thing,  the  regulating,  the  abbreviating  and  facilitating 
the  process  of  adaptation  to  the  existing  social  order?  Taken  in 
its  literalness,  the  culture-epoch  theory  would  produce  an  effect 
directly  the  contrary  to  that  proposed  by  education.  The  ac- 
commodation or  adjustment,  in  which  the  '  idea '  of  the  educa- 
tional process  is  discerned,  is  not  with  reference  to  stages  of 
civilization  which  have  been  left  behind  or  outgrown,  but  to 
that  concrete  and  actual  social  system  of  interests,  values,  ac- 
tivities, which  together  constitute  the  reality  of  present  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  present  civilization  as  actual  and  as  embodying  an  ideal 
towards  which  the  society  of  the  present  is  struggling  which  the 
child  is  to  be  led  to  understand.  Recourse  is  had  to  the  past  not  for 
its  own  sake,  nor  because  it  is  "  dead,"  but  in  order  that  through 
contrast  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  present 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  past  may  be  secured.  The  past  must 
throw  light  upon  the  present;  it  must  not  become  a  substitute 
for  it. 
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If  XXXVI.    PROFESSOR   DEWEY'S  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 

COURSE   OF    STUDY 

Consult,  School  and  Society;  The  Educational  Situation;  The  Ele- 
mentary School  Record;  Ethical  Principles  Underlying  Education, 
in,  Third  Year  Book  of  the  Herbart  Society. 

Professor  Dewey  maintains  that  the  education  of  the  present 
must  undergo,  in  response  to  the  changed  social  conditions,  a 
reconstruction  in  aim,  in  subject-matter  and  method ;  a  recon- 
struction not  hurried  nor  haphazard,  but  thorough-going  and  ra- 
tional. This  reconstruction,  moreover.  Professor  Dewey  holds, 
is  already  in  progress.  For  him  the  controlling  factors  in  the 
primary  curriculum  of  the  future  are  '  manual  training,  science, 
nature-study,  art  and  history.  These  keep  alive  the  child's  posi- 
tive and  creative  impulses,  and  direct  them  in  such  ways  as  to 
discipline  them  into  the  habits  of  thought  and  action  required  for 
effective  participation  in  community  life.'  '  It  is  possible  to 
initiate  the  child  from  the  first  in  a  direct,  not  abstract  or  sym- 
bolic, way,  into  the  operations  by  which  society  maintains  its  ex- 
istence, material  and  spiritual.'  *  The  present  has  its  claims. 
It  is  in  education,  if  anywhere,  that  the  claims  of  the  present 
should  be  controlling  .  .  .'  '  Nevertheless  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty,  and  eternal  care  and  nurture  are  the  price  of 
maintaining  the  precious  conquest  of  the  past  —  of  preventing 
a  relapse  into  Philistinism,  that  combination  of  superficial  enlight- 
enment and  dogmatic  crudity.  If  it  were  not  for  an  aristocracy 
of  the  past,  there  would  be  but  little  worth  conferring  upon  the 
democracy  of  to-day.' 

H  XXXVII.    THE   MEANING   OF   THE   COURSE   OF    STUDY 

I.  Education  as  a  method  by  means  of  which  individuals 
come  to  participate  in  an  intellectual  and  moral  inheritance  — 
The  spiritual  possessions  of  society  as  the  outcome  of  experi- 
ence—  The  spiritual  organism  of  experience  —  The  course  of 
study  as  representing  that  organism  —  Its  unity  —  Its  repro- 
duction by  the  individual  —  The  process  of  familiarization  —  The 
penetration  and  realization  by  the  individual  of  the  intellectual 
order  of  the  school  —  The  aim  of  instruction  as  the  mediating 
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between  this  intellectual  order  and  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  such 
a  way  that  the  latter  may  conform  to  its  law,  not  as  a  matter  of 
constraint  but  as  the  natural  expression  of  his  own  mind  —  The 
school  as  developing  an  attachment  to  an  intellectual  and  moral 
order  of  life. 

2.  The  meaning  of  '  studies '  in  terms  of  social  life  — 
The  curriculum  as  representing  the  corporate  (the  unitary  and 
inter-related)  aspect,  and  studies  as  representing  the  individual 
(differentiated)  aspects  of  social  experience  —  The  difficulty  in- 
herent in  any  rigid  classification  —  Social  life  as  furnishing  the 
standard  of  educational  values  —  The  movement  of  social  ex- 
perience maintained  through  knowledge  (science)  and  expres- 
sion (art)  —  Science,  art  and  morality  as  phases  of  the  unitary, 
spiritual  movement  of  social  life  —  The  curriculum  as  affording 
(a)  a  method,  {h)  an  interpretation  or  value,  by  which  the  in- 
dividual learns  the  meaning  of  his  capacities  in  their  functional 
relation  to  the  social  order.  Studies  as  plans  of  action  by  means 
of  which  the  individual  gains  control  over  and  help  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  experience  —  Control  over  experience  (through 
gaining  its  method  and  interpretation)  as  growth  in  freedom. 

3.  Principles  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  selection  of  studies : 
{a)  Sociological.  Does  the  study  (as  a  group  of  facts  or  princi- 
ples gathered  together  and  systematized)  embody  some  funda- 
mental phase  of  social  experience?  Does  it  represent  a  funda- 
mental manifestation  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  race?  What  in- 
terest is  fundamental  to  the  study?  (&)  Psychological.  What 
part  does  the  study  play  in  helping  the  individual  to  interpret  his 
crude  experience  and  to  control  his  powers  with  reference  to  social 
ends? 

4.  Conceived  in  relation  to  the  individual  learner,  studies 
represent  phases  in  the  movement  or  process  of  a  unitary  experi- 
ence. This  experience  is  continuous:  it  is  also  dynamic,  transi- 
tional. Studies,  then,  must  first  of  all  appeal  to  the  individual 
as  continuous  with  his  own  experience.  As  educational  material 
studies  have  existence  only  in  the  experience  of  some  individual. 
The  individual,  as  bearer  of  the  experience,  and  as  the  agent 
through  whom  the  movement  of  experience  takes  place,  is  the  ulti- 
mate center  of  the  differentiation  and  integration  in  which  mental 
development  consists.  The  self  at  any  stage  is  an  organic  whole, 
and  analysis  and  synthesis   (differentiation  and  integration)   are 
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correlative  elements  in  the  movement  of  a  unitary  experience. 
The  constitutive  and  defining  element  in  a  study  is  the  particular 
impulse  or  interest  it  represents  in  the  unity  of  experience. 
Studies  represent  fundamentally  attempts  towards  a  construction 
by  the  individual  of  the  world  of  experience  from  particular  points 
of  view.  They  arise  through  the  emergence  in  new  situations  of 
interests,  attitudes,  and  tensions  within  the  process  of  self-main- 
tenance and  self-development.  From  this  point  of  view,  therefore, 
it  is  not  entirely  true  that  studies  '  succeed  '  one  another :  the 
educative  process  is  rather  a  continuous  re-formation  or  re-con- 
struction of  experience  in  the  light  of  new  interests  and  deepening 
appreciation  of  its  significance. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  the  social  nature  of  consciousness  has 
been  perhaps  sufficiently  emphasized  in  previous  sections.  Here 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  merely  to  indicate  some  of  its  more 
important  implications  in  the  theory  of  the  course  of  study.  These 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (a)  The  necessity  of  continuity 
between  the  informal  education  of  the  home  and  the  more  formal 
education  of  the  school,  {h)  The  experience  of  the  child  with 
its  interests,  activities,  habits,  forms  the  true  center  of  correlation 
in  the  educational  process,  viewed  from  the  psychological  side. 
From  the  social  point  of  view  the  principle  is  found  in  the  typical 
social  activities  and  interests,  (c)  (As  a  corollary  of  the  pre- 
ceding) Studies  will  have  vital  significance  for  the  individual 
in  the  degree  to  which  they  can  be  related  to  the  process  of  social 
life,  and  thus  made,  in  turn,  organic  parts  of  the  individual's 
needs,  interests,  purposes,  {d)  If  social  experience  is  unitary,  it 
follows  that  there  is  but  one  subject-matter,  now  emphasized 
from  one  point  of  view,  and  now  from  another,  in  accordance 
with  the  level  of  experience  and  ability  attained  by  the  pupils. 
{e)  Good  character  as  the  end  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  order 
of  the  school  will  be  developed,  not  so  much  through  special  in- 
struction, as  through  the  entire  society  of  the  school,  the  com- 
munity, the  recitation,  the  method,  the  discipline  and  the  general 
moral  atmosphere. 

6.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  subject-matter  and  method 
is  ultimately  akin  to  the  problem  of  knowledge  in  general.  When 
Kant  asks,  '  By  what  means  our  faculty  of  knowledge  should 
be  aroused  to  activity  but  by  objects?'  his  question  (as  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  later  argument  discloses)  amounts  to  this,  '  How  a 
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non-existent  object  should  act  upon  a  non-existent  subject.'  So 
far  at  least  as  the  Aesthetic  is  concerned,  Kant  appears  to  take 
for  granted  that  the  subject  has  a  nature  of  its  own  independently 
of  the  object,  and  the  object  a  nature  of  its  own  independently 
of  the  subject.  In  a  manner  very  similar  much  of  the  discussion 
at  the  present  time  seems  to  assume  a  dualism  of  subject-matter 
and  method.  As  was  indicated  in  Sub-section  13,  the  result  of  the 
Kantian  analysis  was  that  the  '  object '  is  relative  to  the  '  sub- 
ject.' In  like  manner  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  subject- 
matter  is  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  individual.  It  is  not  some- 
thing hard  and  fixed,  external  to  the  mind.  The  educational 
process  is  not  the  outcome  of  a  mind  with  pre-formed  faculties 
operating  upon  external  material ;  nor  is  it  the  adaptation  of  a 
mind  to  a  material  completely  pre-determined.  It  is  a  process 
in  which  the  organization  of  the  material  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  organization  or  realization  of  a  self  or  person.  Subject-matter 
and  method,  therefore,  are  not  completely  isolable  entities,  but  are 
rather  the  terminal  or  differentiated  aspects  of  the  process  of 
upbuilding  a  unitary  experience.  A  subject  is  a  mental  process 
and  its  method  is  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  mental  process. 

^[  XXXVIII.    THE   METHOD   OF   EDUCATION   IN   THE   EVOLU- 
TION OF  CIVILIZATION 

The  method  of  self-knowledge  —  Evolution  maintains  that 
we  cannot  understand  a  human  being  except  by  knowing  the 
process  whereby  he  has  come  to  be  what  he  is  —  The  individual 
to  be  educated  is  intelligible  only  as  part  of  a  process  —  To  know 
himself,  to  consciously  possess  himself,  the  individual  must  know 
his  presuppositions  in  nature  and  civilization  —  Culture  as  the 
realization  in  consciousness  of  the  presuppositions  of  personal 
life  —  The  '  course  of  study '  in  the  school  and  college  as  a 
chart  of  civilization  —  Philosophy  as  a  synthesis  —  The  evolu- 
tion of  civilization  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  national  education. 

Further  problems  for  study: 

1.  Adjustment  of  education  to  contemporary  needs. 

2.  Is  a  permanently  adequate  definition  of  education  possible? 

3.  Psychological  versus  logical  aspects  of  the  course  of  study. 

4.  Philosophy  and  the  integration  of  studies  in  the  curriculum. 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 


Preliminary  Directions 
For  themes  the  student  will 

1.  Use  paper  about  eight  by  ten  inches  in  size; 

2.  Leave  a  vacant  space  of  at  least  two  lines  below  the  title ; 

3.  Leave  a  margin  of  at  least  an  inch  on  the  left-hand  side  of 

each  page ; 

4.  If  the  back  of  the  last  page  has  any  writing  upon  it,  add  a 

blank  page ; 

5.  Fold  the  completed  theme  once  down  the  middle ; 

6.  And  on  the  top  of  the  last  page  between  the  crease  on  the  left- 

hand  and  the  open  edge  on  the  right,  endorse  the  theme  as 
follows : 

Title  of  Course 
Name  of  Writer 

Date 
Title  of  Theme 


Abbreviations 

f        =  Make  a  new  paragraph. 

No  ^  =  A  new  paragraph  not  needed. 

Stet   =  Disregard  the  changes  made. 

Sp.     =  Misspelling. 

/\       =  Something  omitted. 

,,^       =  Cut  out. 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

I.     NARRATION 

The  Principle  of  Unity.  A  succession  of  details  to  be  sig- 
nificant must  be  aptly  selected  —  Aptness  of  selection  possible 
only  where  one  deliberately  defines  the  purpose  to  be  gained  or 
by  decisive  instinct  realizes  the  effect  to  be  produced  —  The  more 
instinctive  the  selection,  the  surer  the  result. 

The  Point  of  View.  To  present  a  situation  significantly  one 
must  seem  to  have  been  in  the  seeing  of  it  under  the  pressure  of 
limitations,  physical  and  temperamental,  social  and  personal,  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  —  These  limitations  define  the  point  of 
view  —  The  more  limited  it  is,  the  more  distinctive  the  percep- 
tion—  The  more  instinctive  it  is,  the  more  instinctive  the  selec- 
tion of  details. 

The  point  of  view  as  a  narrative  device :  (1,2)  Of  the  prin- 
cipal actor  in  or  the  subordinate  spectator  of  an  episode,  fresh 
from  the  experience  —  (3,  4)  Of  the  same  actor  or  spectator  with 
his  appreciation  of  the  situation  modified  by  later  experience  — 
(5)  Of  the  author  as  an  author  recording  and  interpreting  the 
sensations  registered  on  the  sensorium  of  a  single  character  ■ —  (6) 
Of  the  author  presenting  the  view  of  a  community  toward  an 
episode  or  situation — (7)  Of  the  omniscient  author  limiting 
himself  to  a  special  phase  of  a  situation. 

Purpose  or  Motif.  It  determines  the  beginning,  the  conclu- 
sion, the  arrangement,  the  proportions,  the  manner  of  a  story  — 
Literalism,  a  violation  of  unity  —  A  motif  should  exercise  the 
writer's  individuality  and  make  a  legitimate  appeal  to  the  reader's 
feelings  —  The  hack  anecdote,  lacking  in  individuality  —  The 
moral  lesson,  weak  intellectually  and  a  false  appeal  to  the  feelings 
—  Better  motifs,  ( i )  the  attempt  to  present  a  situation  so  that  the 
reader  will  feel  it  as  the  writer  has  felt  it  or  would  have  felt  it 
in  actual  life,  (2)  the  attempt  to  reveal  another's  character,  mood 
or  point  of  view  or  some  mental  or  emotional  situation,  (3)  the 
attempt  to  present  a  dramatic  contrast  in  moods  or  points  of 
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view  —  Egotism  and  smugness  contrasted  with  appreciation  of 
the  reader's  interests  and  personal  detachment. 

The  Method  of  Narration.  Vivid,  specific,  descriptive  detail 
playing  upon  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  leading  him  up  to 
a  closing  situation  which  to  some  degree  gratifies  his  sense  of 
completeness  or  unity  —  Figures  of  speech,  legitimate  only  when 
essential  to  reveal  one's  meaning  or  feelings  —  The  small  child's 
use  of  them  the  model  —  Descriptive  detail  not  to  be  introduced 
for  its  own  sake  —  It  should  be  essential  to  the  narrative,  salient, 
represent  the  actual  imagination  of  the  author  and  sustain  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader  to  the  end  —  Without  decisiveness  of  aim, 
coherence  is  impossible  —  The  chronological  order  seldom  to  be 
violated  —  Those  ideas  to  be  kept  closest  together  which  have  the 
closest  grammatical,  logical,  and  emotional  relation  to  each  other. 

—  The  thought  to  be  developed  from  what  is  less  significant, 
striking  and  pertinent  to  what  is  more  significant,  striking,  and 
permanent  toward  a  climactic  conclusion  —  The  necessity  of  stages 
of  thought,  as  acts,  scenes,  parts,  books,  chapters,  paragraphs,  and 
often  clearly  defined  groups  of  sentences  within  the  paragraph  — 
Methods  of  emphasizing  these  stages  —  The  use  of  topical  sen- 
tences, summaries,  and  the  emphatic,  specific  sentence  to  mark 
stages  —  Phrases  similar  in  significance  should  be  similar  in  form 

—  The  habit  of  thinking  in  parallels  —  The  function  of  connec- 
tives to  continue  the  trend  of  thought,  to  divert  it,  to  return  to  it. 

Narratives.  Paragraphs.  The  habit  of  thinking  in  paragraphs  — 
Their  length  —  Paragraph  in  dialogue  —  The  function  of  the  first 
or  first  and  second  sentences  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  reader  in 
the  line  of  the  thought  before  him  —  The  function  of  the  last 
sentence  to  stamp  on  his  mind  the  impression  which  the  para- 
graph is  intended  to  produce  —  The  art  of  varying  the  gram- 
matical subjects  in  a  paragraph  —  The  coherence  of  the  para- 
graph affected  by  emphasis  in  the  sentence  —  The  place  for  con- 
cessions. 

Books  Cited 

Austen,  Jane,  Emma,  Northanger  Abbey. 

Babcock,  E.  S.,  From  the  Diary  of  a  Cat  (Harp.  Mag.,  Mar.  1904). 

Borrow,  George,  The  Bible  in  Spain,  Lavengro. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  The  Friend. 
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Coppee,  Frangois,  Ten  Tales. 

De  Maupassant,  The  Odd  Number. 

De  Vere,  Aubrey,  Essays  Chiefly  on  Poetry. 

Dickens,  Charles,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  Autobiography. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  Essays.    Life  of  Beau  Nash. 

Grahame,  Kenneth,  The  Golden  Age. 

Green,  John  Richard,  Life  and  Letters. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

Hearn,  Lafcadio,  Kotto. 

Howells,  W,  D.,  The  Hazard  of  Nezv  Fortunes. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  Italian  Poets. 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  Life  and  Letters. 

Jewett,  S.  O.,  A  Native  of  Winby  and  Other  Stories. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  The  Story  of  Muhammad  Din. 

La  Farge,  John,  Considerations  on  Painting. 

Lamb,  Charles,  Letters. 

Lewis,  E.  H.,  Specimens  of  the  Forms  of  Discourse. 

Miall,  L.  C,  Around  the  Year. 

Norris,  Frank,  McTeague. 

Pearson,  H.  G.,  Freshman  Composition.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Quiller-Couch,  A.  T.,  The  Delectable  Duchy. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Locomotive  Engineer. 

Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight,  trans,  by  Jessie  Weston. 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  The  Inland  Voyage.  Life  of  R.  L.  S.,  by  Balfour. 

Stockton,  Frank,  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger. 

Thoreau,  Henry,  Walden. 

Washington,  B.  T.,  Up  from  Slavery. 


II.     EXPOSITION 

The  part  inference  plays  in  perception  varies  according  as 
the  eye  looks  for  ( i )  the  pleasure  which  comes  from  form,  color, 
the  play  of  light,  surfaces,  textures,  lines,  the  sense  of  masses 
and  spaces,  (2)  situations  and  events,  (3)  explanations  of  pro- 
cesses and  the  elements  of  which  things  are  composed. 

Any  piece  of  writing  which,  as  its  primary  function,  attempts 
or  purports  to  unfold  impartially  to  the  understanding  of  the 
reader  any  phenomenon,  hypothesis,  or  truth  is  an  exposition  — 
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Both  detachment,  or  the  appearance  of  detachment,  and  interest 
in  one's  subject,  essential  to  good  exposition  —  The  ability  to  be 
at  once  detached  and  interested,  dependent  less  on  one's  choice  of 
subject  than  on  one's  intellectual  discipline  —  Analysis,  either 
objective  or  introspective,  into  elements,  causes  and  effects,  and 
processes  —  Need  of  a  point  of  view  in  order  to  determine  one's 
subject  and  method  —  The  place  of  assumptions,  tastes,  and  feel- 
ings —  Point  of  view  illustrated  by  typical  titles,  e.  g. :  Steven- 
son as  a  Stylist,  Stevenson  as  a  Humorist,  the  Moral  Aspects  of 
the  Public  Schools. 

Method  in  Exposition.  Necessity  of  keeping  the  reader  be- 
fore one's  imagination,  his  probable  state  of  mind,  mental  capacity, 
habits  of  thought,  tastes,  and  aptitudes  —  The  value  of  explicit 
statement  in  formal  exposition  in  giving  its  proper  significance 
to  what  one  may  already  know  —  The  value  of  suggestiveness 
in  informal  or  intimate  exposition  in  stimulating  one's  imagina- 
tion—  The  chronological  order  available  in  many  subjects  which 
at  first  seem  to  forbid  it,  as  in  all  processes  and  in  every  result 
of  an  evolutionary  process  —  The  descriptive  method  —  From 
the  simple  to  the  complex  —  From  the  near  to  the  remote  — 
From  the  general  to  particulars  —  From  the  general  to  the 
specific  —  The  order  of  increasing  importance  —  The  need  of 
definitely  marked  steps  —  Methods  of  invention :  The  jotting 
down  of  random  notes  and  the  arrangement  of  them ;  the  writing 
out  of  each  sub-topic  as  it  occurs  to  the  mind  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  them;  reflecting  on  a  subject  until  it  takes  shape  in  the 
mind. 

The  Expository  Paragraph.  Two  sorts  of  paragraphs  — 
That  in  which  each  sentence  carries  on  the  double  process  of 
partially  gratifying,  partially  piquing  the  curiosity  until  the  last 
sentence  satisfies  it  completely,  and  that  in  which  the  first  or 
first  and  second  sentences  state  the  topic,  and  what  follows  illus- 
trates, elaborates,  or  more  closely  defines  it  —  In  either  case  each 
sentence  should  grow  out  of  that  which  immediately  precedes 
into  that  which  immediately  follows  —  Elaboration  and  empha- 
sis —  Conciseness  and  emphasis  —  The  emphatic,  specific  sen- 
tence —  The  epigram  —  Parallel  construction  —  Connectives  — 
Unity  and  variety  in  the  subjects  of  the  sentences  —  Concession. 

Vividness  in  Exposition.  Seeing  is  believing  —  Advantage 
where  possible  of  visualizing  the  whole  subject  —  Analogies  :    The 
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unknown  compared  to  the  known,  the  remote  to  the  near  —  Con- 
trast and  comparison  —  Specific  examples  —  The  homely  exam- 
ple —  The  unexpected  example  —  The  specific  example  as  a 
means  of  summarizing  a  paragraph  —  Acquiring  the  power  of 
putting  things  vividly. 

Books  Cited 

Abbott,  B.  v.,  Judge  and  Jury. 

Bacon,  Alice  Mabel,  Japanese  Girls  and  Women. 

Bagehot,  Walter,  Political  Essays. 

Birrell,  Augustine,  Obiter  Dicta,  I  J. 

Borrow,  George,  Lavengro. 

Brunton,  Lectures  on  the  Actions  of  Medicines. 

Buck  and  Woodbridge,  Expository  Writing.    Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

Hamerton,  P.  G.,  French  and  English. 

Hearn,  Lafcadio,  Gleanings  from  Buddha  Fields,  Kokoro. 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  Essay  on  Spontaneous  Generation. 

Kane,  Arctic  Exploration. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  Love  0'  Women. 

Lamont,    Hammond,    Specimens    of    Exposition.      Henry    Holt 

&  Co. 
Lowell,  J.  R.,  The  Old  English  Dramatists. 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  Principles  of  Geology. 
Melville,  Herman,  Moby  Dick,  Typee. 

Newcomer,  A.  G.,  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 
Stevenson,  R.  L.,  The  Inland  Voyage. 
Van  Dyke,  J.  C,  How  to  Judge  of  a  Picture. 
Walton,  Izaak,  The  Complete  Angler. 

III.     PURE  DESCRIPTION 

Any  piece  of  writing  which  without  the  use  of  plot  or  story 
is  apparently  devoted  to  depicting  a  scene  or  presenting  an  har- 
monious combination  of  sensuous  images  is  a  description  —  Less 
a  matter  of  choice  of  subject  than  manner  of  treatment  —  Scien- 
tific description  —  Impressionistic  description  —  Mood  in  descrip- 
tion —  The  sense-perceptions  —  The  muscular  sense  —  The  sense 
of  pain  —  Detachment  essential  in  all  good  description  —  Analysis 
essential  —  The  sense  of  temperature  —  Humor  and  descrip- 
tion —  Definition    and    description  —  What    descriptive    defini- 
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tion  is  —  Suggestion  essential  in  impressionistic  description  — 
Translating  one  sensation  into  the  terms  of  another  —  Impres- 
sions essentially  transient  —  The  color  sense  —  The  play  of 
light  and  shade  —  Textures  —  Form,  figure,  contour,  surfaces 
and  masses  —  Action  in  description  —  Inference  and  mood  in 
relation  to  perspective  and  the  sense  of  space. 

Order  of  Perception.  Point  of  view  —  Order  of  perception 
—  Closing  in  a  picture  —  Opening  out  a  picture  —  Working  up 
or  down  —  From  the  general  to  the  specific  —  The  development 
of  a  mood  or  critical  impression. 

The  Place  of  Description.  Impressionistic  description  a  poor 
academic  exercise  —  The  value  of  scientific  description  —  The 
value  of  vividness  in  narration,  exposition,  and  argument. 

Books  Cited 

De  Kay,  Charles,  Poems. 

Eliot,  George,  Adam  Bede. 

Fromentin,  Eugene,  A  Summer  in  the  Sahara,  The  Old  Masters 

of  Holland  and  Belgium. 
Gautier,  Theophile,  A  Journey  in  Spain. 
Hearn,   Lafcadio,    Gleanings   from   Buddha   Fields,   In    Ghostly 

Japan,  Kokoro,  Out  of  the  East. 
Jefferies,  Richard,  The  Open  Air. 
Keats,  John,  Letters. 

La  Farge,  John,  An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan. 
Lamb,  Charles,  Letters. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  Principles  of  Geology,  Travels. 
Melville,  Herman,  Moby  Dick. 
Pater,  Walter,  The  Renaissance. 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  The  Inland  Voyage. 
Thoreau,  Henry,  Walden. 
Yeats,  W.  B.,  Celtic  Tzvilighf. 


IV.     THE  CHARACTER  SKETCH 

Descriptive  Elements.  The  point  of  view  —  Consistency  in 
it  merely  requires  that  the  reader  should  feel  that  he  is  seeing 
the  character,  should  be  put  in  a  mood  toward  him  and  should 
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receive  the  details  of  description  in  an  order  congenial  to  that 
mood  —  The  use  of  a  congenial  background  —  Costume,  facial 
expression,  habitual  and  special  actions,  effect  on  others. 

Expository  Elements.  The  need  of  detachment  —  The  writ- 
er's interest  to  be  literary,  human,  individual,  not  that  of  per- 
sonal prejudice  —  External  details  a  means,  not  an  end  —  In- 
dividuality inherent,  not  in  the  possession  of  any  extraordinary 
characteristics  but  in  the  unusual  blending  of  comparatively  fa- 
miliar ones  —  Need  of  developing  the  reader's  mood  and  his 
critical  appreciation  of  the  character  —  From  the  acquired  char- 
acteristics to  the  innate  —  From  the  less  to  the  more  significant 

—  The  advantage  of  apparent  casualness  in  method. 

Books  Cited 
Borrow,  George,  Lavengro. 
Earle,  John,  .Microcosmographie. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 
Lamb,  Charles,  Essays  of  Elia,  Letters. 
Sterne,  Laurence,  The  Sentimental  Journey. 
Stevenson,  R.  L.,  Letters,  The  South  Seas. 

Stockton,  Frank,  The  Casting  Azvay  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Ale- 
shine. 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  Pendennis. 
Whittier,  J.  G.,  Skipper  Ireson's  Ride. 
Winchester,  W.  T.,  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism. 

V.     ARGUMENT 

Methods  of  Invention.  Thinking  up  all  the  possible  argu- 
ments of  the  opposition  —  Thinking  up  all  one's  own  arguments 

—  So  defining  the  question  as  to  lighten  as  far  as  possible  one's 
burden  of  proof  —  Assumptions  shared  with  one's  opponent. 

The  E.rposition  of  the  Question.  Arousing  interest  by  ex- 
plaining the  origin  and  importance  of  the  question  —  Explaining 
its  scope  —  Defining  the  terms  involved  —  Concession  as  a  means 
of  lightening  one's  burden  of  proof  —  Pure  exposition  often 
persuasive. 

Persuasion  and  Argument.  Antecedent  probability  —  An- 
alogy —  Circumstantial  evidence  —  Direct  evidence  —  Pure   rea- 
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son  or  logic  —  Absolute  evidence  not  always  necessary  —  Not 
always  most  convincing  —  From  the  more  to  the  less  ingratiating 
proofs  —  From  those  of  least  to  those  of  greatest  weight  — 
Refutation  —  Anticipating  one's  opponent  —  Ignoring  what  can- 
not be  refuted  —  Conclusion,  the  proposition  heightened  in  ex- 
pression. 

Manner  of  Argument.  Too  obvious  a  skill  in  argumentative 
device  disadvantageous  except  as  a  display  of  wit  —  Vigor  de- 
pendent on  self-control  and  on  being  specific  without  being  per- 
sonal. 

Special  Devices.  Reductio  ad  absurdum  —  Retorsio  argu- 
menti  —  Ar gumentnni  ab  utile  —  Argument  by  assertion  — 
Choice  of  alternatives. 

Fallacies.  Arguing  beside  the  question  —  Confusion  of 
terms  —  Begging  the  question  —  Changing  the  premises  —  False 
analogies  —  Confusion  of  antecedent  and  consequent  with  cause 
and  effect  —  False  authorities  —  Generalizing  from  too  few  par- 
ticulars —  Omission  of  essential  considerations.  Popular  humor, 
myths,  and  mediaeval  science  as  store-houses  of  fallacies. 

Books  Cited 

Clouston,  W.  A.,  The  Book  of  Noodles. 

Fiske,  John,  The  Discovery  of  America. 

Hale,  L.  P.,  The  Peterkin  Papers. 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  Essays  on  Evolution. 

Junius,  Letters. 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  Essay  on  Father  Damien. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  The  Drapier  Letters. 

Whately,  Richard,  Historic  Doubts  Concerning  Napoleon. 


VI.     EMPHASIS 

The  antithesis  of  emphasis  not  tameness  but  monotony  — 
Seing  the  subject  in  its  proper  proportions  —  Deliberation  —  Un- 
derstatement —  Reserve  of  force  —  The  prominent  positions  in 
a  composition  —  Conciseness  —  Elaboration  of  thought  —  Repe- 
tition and  parallel  construction  to  emphasize  development  of 
thought  and  contrast  —  Description  and  emphasis  —  Climaxes. 
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VII.     THE  SENTENCE 

Unity.  Unity  in  the  whole  composition  requires  that  there 
be  a  definite  subject  and  a  definite  goal  to  arrive  at  —  In  the 
paragraph,  that  there  be  a  definite  subject  of  thought  more  lim- 
ited than  that  of  the  theme  as  a  whole,  one  point  of  view,  one 
definite  goal  arrived  at  with  accelerating  momentum  —  In  the 
sentence,  that  there  be  a  point  to  score  seen  clearly  from  the 
start  —  The  test  of  unity,  the  power  of  the  reader  to  recall  the 
idea  of  the  sentence  as  an  instantaneous  impression  —  Often 
what  makes  unity  is  a  tacit,  implied  idea  —  The  rambling  sen- 
tence —  Over-intricacy  —  Shifted  subjects  —  Lack  of  unity  may 
result  in  an  effect  of  vulgarity  —  Danger  of  too  rigid  a  devotion 
to  unity  —  Advantage  of  keeping  one's  mind  open  to  incidental 
suggestion  and  elaborating  as  one  writes. 

Coherence.  Vigor,  self-control,  alertness  —  Recognizing  the 
difference  between  words  and  ideas  —  Analyzing  a  total  impres- 
sion into  a  process  or  into  its  elements  —  Expressing  all  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  thought  —  Tact  in  the  use  of  words  —  Gram- 
mar and  idiom  —  Participial  phrases  —  Care  in  adjusting  clauses 
and  phrases  —  Avoiding  the  sacrifice  of  coherence  to  emphasis  — 
Use  of  the  pronouns  and  such  words  as  did  and  so  so  that  they  will 
refer  unmistakably  to  the  antecedent  most  prominent  in  the 
reader's  mind  —  Articulating  the  subject  —  Parallel  construction 
—  Connectives  —  Sympathy  with  the  reader  and  prevision  —  Crit- 
ical revision  —  Going  straight  to  the  point. 

Emphasis.  Essential  to  unity  —  Bathos  —  The  climax  of 
each  sentence  should  serve  to  point  the  reader  further  on  in  the 
trend  of  the  paragraph  —  Fault  of  ending  successive  sentences 
with  the  same  word  —  Devices  for  throwing  important  words  at 
the  beginning. 

VIII.     PUNCTUATION  WITHIN  THE  SENTENCE 

Punctuation  as  a  means  of  marking  the  frame-work  of  a 
sentence  —  How  the  knowledge  of  punctuation  may  facilitate  ex- 
pression and  thought. 

Interpolations  and  Punctuation.  Words,  phrases,  and  clauses 
introduced  to  restrict  or  define  the  meaning  of  essential  elements 
in  the  sentence  are  not  set  off  by  any  mark  of  punctuation. 
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John  the  Baptist  proclaimed  the  Christ. 

The  road  which  you  will  take  runs  by  the  river. 

The  Comma  is  used  ( i )  to  set  off  words  in  apposition,  if  not 
too  germane  and  too  short,  (2)  modifying  clauses  and  phrases,  if 
not  restrictive  or  too  short,  (3)  important  conjunctions  interjected 
in  the  sentence,  (4)  the  nominative  absolute  if  not  so  long  or  con- 
fusing as  to  require  a  parenthesis,  (5)  unemphatic  exclamations 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  (6)  words  used  in  address,  and 
(7)  yes  and  no. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  John,  Mr.  Brown's  gardener. 

We  feared  to  attack  the  town,  which  was  too  well  fortified  for  our 
forces. 

True  romantic  art,  again,  makes  a  romance  of  all  things. 

They  had  some  difficulty  in  passing  the  ferry  at  the  riverside,  the 
ferryman  being  afraid  of  them. 

Well,  well,  you  are  here  at  last. 

Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John  ? 

The  Exclamation  Mark  sets  off  emphatic  exclamations  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

Horrors !    I  have  lost  my  fountain  pen. 

The  Parenthesis  sets  off  (i)  exclamations  in  the  body  or  at 
the  close  of  a  sentence,  (2)  interpolations  too  long  or  confusing  to 
be  sufficiently  marked  by  commas  and  (3)  whatever  grammatic- 
ally independent  interpolations  have  not  been  mentioned  above, 
provided  they  interrupt  only  to  elaborate  and  develop  the  thought 
of  the  sentence. 

There  he  lay  (alas!  poor  fellow!)  with  his  face  to  the  sky. 
Left  to  himself    (malice  could  not  wish  him  a  worse  adviser)    he 
resolves  on  a  desperate  project. 

Brackets  set  off  remarks  interpolated  by  an  editor,  reporter, 
quoter,  or  by  the  author  when  he  wishes  to  present  a  different 
point  of  view. 

He  applied  for  a  position  as  teacher  of  speling  [sic]. 

She  said  she  was  reading  the  plays  of  Bacon  [Shakespeare]. 

Friends,  Romans,  and  countrymen  [applause]. 

The  directors  shall  remain  in  office  [here  state  the  time]  and  no 
longer. 

Instead  of  persons   [Johnson]  presents  incarnate  types  and  humors. 

Tintoretto  was  not  only  the  greatest  of  all  painters  [This  remark  I 
retract  as  too  sweeping]  but  the  boldest. 
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IX.     SENTENCE-MEMBERS  AND  PUNCTUATION 

The  Comma  is  used  (i)  to  separate  words  or  groups  of 
words  arranged  in  a  coordinate  series,  where  none  or  none  but 
the  last  two  are  separated  by  conjunctions,  (2)  to  emphasize 
the  separation  of  groups  of  words,  even  when  they  are  already  sep- 
arated by  conjunctions,  (3)  to  separate  the  clauses  of  a  short  com- 
pound sentence  for  the  sake  of  clearness  or  rhetorical  effect,  (4) 
to  mark  all  elliptical,  all  long,  (or  possibly  all)  subordinate  clauses 
that  begin  a  sentence  with  if,  zvhen,  whenever,  where,  wherever, 
(5)  to  set  off  words  or  phrases  when  they  are  out  of  their  regular 
order,  (6)  to  set  off  a  long  subject  clause  from  the  principal  verb, 
and  (7)  to  mark  off  a  short  quotation  from  the  words  with  which 
it  is  grammatically  connected,  unless  it  is  already  marked  off  by 
an  exclamation  or  interrogation  mark. 

The  Semi-colon  is  used  to  mark  off  independent  coordinate 
clauses  from  each  other  where  the  comma  would  seem  inadequate. 

The  Colon  is  used  (i)  to  separate  two  independent  coordi- 
nate clauses  from  each  other,  when  each  of  these  portions  has  been 
broken  up  by  semi-colons,  (2)  to  separate  a  long  quotation  mak- 
ing complete  sense  from  the  words  which  introduce  it,  (3)  to 
separate  the  salutation  in  a  formal  letter  from  that  which  follows, 
and  (4)  to  set  off  such  terms  as  to  wit,  namely,  for  example, 
from  that  which  follows. 

The  Dash  is  used  (i)  to  introduce  an  abrupt  change  of 
statement,  and  (2)  to  set  off  the  repetition,  summary,  or  ampli- 
fication of  a  previous  statement. 

Then  John  said  —  but  that's  another  story. 

—  all  these  arguments  combined  could  not  turn  him  from  his 
purpose. 

X.     SYNTAX 

Ease,  variety  and  dexterity  in  sentence  structure  possible 
only  to  those  who  can  readily  recognize  the  various  functions 
which  words  or  groups  of  words  perform  in  constituting  coherent 
thought  —  Words  are  used  to  designate  —  By-and-bye  is  easily 
said  —  Is  happy  a  noun  ?  —  Words  are  used  to  hmit,  emphasize. 
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or  enhance  the  meaning  of  what  has  been  designated  —  Let  him 
pass  for  a  man  —  Very  God  of  very  God  —  Ye  crags  and  cHffs  — 
A  Gladstone  bag  —  Words  are  used  to  develop  processes  of 
thought  so  far  that  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
words  assertions  are  made,  commands  stated,  questions  pro- 
pounded, assumptions  or  wishes  predicated  —  He  outs  with  a 
knife  —  Uncle  me  no  uncle  —  Would  I  coidd  go  —  Words  are 
used  to  modify  processes  of  thought  —  Running  upstairs  is  bad 
for  the  health  —  Words  are  used  to  stand  for  nouns  —  One 
never  knows  the  whole  truth  —  For  adjectives — Whose  book 
is  this  ?  —  For  verbs  —  Who  milked  the  cow  ?  I  did  —  For 
adverbs  —  I  never  saw  him  act  so  before  —  Words  may  at  least 
in  part  perform  two  functions  at  once  —  Chasing  little  John's 
hat  so  hurriedly  proved  a  serious  matter  for  him.  Infinitives  and 
verbal  derivatives  in  ing  are  sometimes  adjectives,  sometimes 
nouns,  sometimes  adverbs  but  never  equivalent  to  a  complete  verb 
—  Among  the  four  chief  functions  that  of  the  noun  is  considered 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  verb,  those  of  the  adjective  and  adverb 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  word  or  words  they  modify  —  Con- 
nectives —  Coordinate  connectives  connect  words  or  groups  of 
words  performing  the  same  grammatical  function  —  Subordinate 
connectives  show  that  a  word  or  group  of  words  (i)  is  the  subject 
or  object  of  a  sentence,  (2)  is  in  apposition  with  a  noun  (3)  or  has 
the  force  of  an  adjective  or  adverb  —  Subject  and  predicate  —  A 
group  of  words,  performing  one  grammatical  function  is  called  a 
clause  if  it  contains  a  subject  and  predicate,  a  phrase  if  it  does 
not  —  Prepositions  give  to  phrases  the  force  of  adjectives  or  ad- 
verbs —  Those  words  which  give  clauses  the  force  of  adjectives 
or  adverbs  merge  the  functions  of  the  adverb  and  the  connective 
or  that  of  substitution  and  the  connective  —  Yes,  no,  it,  there  — 
The  interjection  —  The  interrogative  —  Exercises  in  turning 
phrases  and  clauses,  participial  and  prepositional  phrases  back  and 
forth  —  In  writing  settings  to  dialogue  —  In  using  connectives. 

XI.     CAUTIONS  REGARDING  GRAMMAR 

I.    Do  not  treat  different  parts  of  speech  as  if  they  were 
synonymous,  as  in, 

Good  nature  means  kind  [sic]  to  one's  neighbors. 
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2.  Coordinate  only  those  things  that  are  coordinate,  (a) 
words,  phrases  and  clauses  performing  the  same  grammatical 
function,  (b)  principal  clauses,  (c)  independent  constructions. 
These  constructions  are  correct: 

(a)  He  who  gets  money  easily  and  spends  it  easily  enjoys 
it  heartily,  (b)  They  get  money  easily  and  spend  it  easily,  (c)  No 
fishing  and  no  hunting  on  these  grounds. 

3.  Do  not  try  to  use  the  same  word  in  two  different  con- 
structions at  once,  as  in. 

The  medicine  which  I  hated  and  left  a  bad  taste,  my  mother  gave 
me  every  morning. 

4.  Remember  that  the  subject  of  a  clause  if  it  follows  its 
verb  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  any  other  clause.  This  is 
wrong : 

There  was  a  charming  boat  on  the  stream  and  looked  very  beautiful 
against  the  sunset. 

5.  Do  not  try  to  coordinate  single  words  with  relative 
clauses.     This  is  wrong: 

He  was  watching  me  with  his  sharp,  sleepy  eyes  and  which  always 
reminded  me  of  a  cat  shamming  sleep. 

6.  Be  cautious  about  using  and  or  any  other  coordinate  con- 
jimction  to  connect  modifying  words,  preceding,  with  modifying 
words,  following  the  word  modified. 

7.  Be  cautious  about  using  participial  clauses  in  independent 
constructions ;  never  treat  such  a  clause  as  equivalent  to  a  princi- 
pal clause. 

XII.     SENTENCES 

Balanced  Sentences.  Some  skill  in  balancing  esthetic  or  emo- 
tional effects  in  the  sentence  essential  to  the  writing  of  good 
compound  or  complex  sentences  —  The  esthetic  elements  which 
are  capable  of  being  set  over  against  each  other  —  Length  of 
phrases  and  clauses  —  Alliterative  syllables  —  Emotional  effect  of 
the  thought  —  Identical  grammatical  functions  —  Accent  —  The 
vowel  sounds  and  the  liquids  —  Parallel  construction. 
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Periodic  Sentences.  From  a  loose  sentence  one  may  cut  out 
the  last  word  or  some  consecutive  portion  including  the  last  word 
and  without  changing  the  grammatical  functions  of  any  word 
leave  what  will  make  a  sentence  —  All  sentences  which  are 
not  loose  are  periodic  —  Instances  of  suspense  in  the  periodic 
sentence,  in  the  loose  sentence  —  Instances  of  anticlimax  in  both 
—  How  the  adding  of  a  loose  clause  may  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  a  sentence  —  Devices  for  turning  loose  structure  into 
periodic  —  By  transposition  of  clauses  —  By  greater  use  of  sub- 
ordination —  By  the  use  of  correlatives  —  By  inversion. 

Books  Cited 
British  Letters. 

Bunyan,  John,  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Carroll,  Lewis,  Letters. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Keats,  John,  Endymion. 
Lamb,  Charles,  Essays  of  Elia,  Letters. 
Newman,  J.  H.,  Essays. 
Pater,  Walter,  Appreciations. 
Raleigh,  Walter,  History  of  the  World. 
Shakespeare,  William,  Venus  and  Adonis. 
Sterne,  Laurence,  The  Sentimental  Journey. 
Stevenson,  R.  L.,  The  Inland  Voyage,  Travels  with  a  Donkey. 
Thoreau,  Henry  D.,  Winter. 


XIII.     GOOD  USAGE 

Standards  of  propriety  must  be  largely  subjective  —  Diction- 
aries do  not  aim  to  determine  good  usage  —  Famous  authors  not 
to  be  accepted  as  authoritative  on  the  strength  of  their  fame  — 
Why  Shakespeare  is  not  authoritative  —  Coleridge  —  Keats  — 
Why  Howells,  Goldsmith,  Irving  are  more  authoritative  — 
Schoolmasters'  English  —  Good  use  not  dependent  upon  social 
standards  —  Speech  reacts  upon  thought  —  Advantage  of  culti- 
vating those  forms  and  habits  of  speech  which  in  turn  will  culti- 
vate precision  of  thought  and  a  discriminating  taste  —  Danger 
of  literalism  —  Cultivating  a  due  sense  of  proportion  in  striving 
for  accuracy  —  Advantage  of  sacrificing  accuracy  to  considera- 
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tion  for  others  —  Speech  in  its  effect  on  courtesy  —  Cultivating 
a  sensitive  ear  —  Respecting  the  genius  of  the  language  —  Re- 
specting the  traditions  —  Blunders  sometimes  worth  preserving  — 
Deferring  to  the  judgment  of  others  who  have  the  same  general 
ideals  —  Avoiding  eccentricity  —  The  fact  that  a  word  is  used 
throughout  one  locality  justifies  its  use  there  but  not  necessarily 
elsewhere  —  The  fact  that  a  word  is  used  among  the  people  of  a 
particular  vocation  or  avocation  may  justify  its  use  with  them  but 
not  necessarily  with  others  —  The  fact  that  a  word  has  been  used 
by  careful  writers  and  speakers  in  the  past  may  not  justify  its  use 
to-day. 

Cautions  Regarding  Usage,  i.  Avoid  convenient  phrases 
that  profess  to  be  big  with  emotion :  loom,  grand,  bright  and 
early,  literally  dying.     Avoid  the  present  tense  for  past  time. 

2.  Avoid  muddling  terms :  affect  for  effect,  precipitous  for 
precipitate,  unkept  for  unkempt. 

3.  Avoid  obscuring  grammatical  distinction  as  in :  some  for 
somewhat,  and  between  you  and  I. 

4.  Avoid  using  terms  that  will  make  slip-shod  thinking 
easier  as :  while  for  and,  finally  for  and,  quite  for  any  adverb  of 
degree  that  the  reader  chooses. 

5.  Avoid  introducing  words  with  irrelevant  associations  into 
your  work.  Don't  say :  Hawthorne  did  some  remarkable  things 
in  the  literary  line.  There  was  something  very  noble  in  Lincoln's 
make-up.  The  religious  output  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets 
has  never  been  excelled. 

6.  Preserve  courteous  distinctions  as  those  between  will  and 
shall. 

XIV.     SUGGESTION 

Rhythm  —  Cadence  —  The  management  of  vowel  and  con- 
sonantal sounds  —  Phrasing  —  Association  —  Context  often  de- 
termines what  associations  a  word  will  call  up  —  The  sense  of 
space  and  connotation  —  Satire  —  The  influence  of  familiarity 
with  one's  subject  on  one's  style  —  Connotation  and  aptness. 
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XV.     PRECISION 

The  power  of  discrimination  —  The  sense  of  the  root  mean- 
ing of  words  —  Exact  expression  impossible  —  The  flavor  of 
exact  thinking  —  Avoiding  the  appearance  of  exaggeration  — 
Simplicity  of  diction  —  Good  artifice  possible  —  Tabulators  and 
legalists  never  exact  —  Mental  alertness  and  precision. 

Books  Cited 

Bagehot,  Walter,  Political  Essays. 

Birrell,  Augustine,  Obiter  Dicta,  Vol.  II. 

Browning,  Robert,  Poems. 

Cervantes,  Don  Quixote. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  Biographia  Literaria. 

Congreve,  William,  The  Double  Dealer. 

Johnson,  Ben,  Bartholomew  Fair. 

Pater,  Walter,  Essay  on  Style. 

Repplier,  Agnes,  Essay  on  Words. 

Saltus,  Edgar,  Poems. 

Shakespeare,  William,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

Sheridan,  Richard,  The  Rivals. 

Shillaber,  B.  H.,  Mrs.  Partington. 

South,  Robert,  Sermons. 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  Virginibus  Puerisque. 


XVI.     SPECIAL   BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Text-Book 

Wendell,    Barrett,    English    Composition.    Charles    Scribner's 
Sons. 

Recommended  Books  —  General  Principles 
Schopenhauer,  Arthur,  Art  of  Literature.     The   Macmillan 
Company. 
Erratic  but  suggestive. 
Art  of  Controversy.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
Erratic  but  suggestive. 
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Bates,  Arlo,  Talks  on  Writing  English.    Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Co. 
An  informal,  literary  treatment,  based  on  Wendell. 
Talks  on  Writing  English,  Second  Series,     Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Co. 
Much  more  detailed  than  the  first  volume. 
Lewes,    George   Henry,   Principles   of   Success   in   Literature. 
Walter  Scott. 
Reflective  rather  than  practical. 
Hill,  A.  S.,  Principles  of  Rhetoric.    American  Book  Co. 

Represents  the  basis  of  modern  rhetorical  teaching. 
Gardiner,  J.  H.,  The  Forms  of  Prose  Literature.    Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 
This  contains  an  admirable  introduction. 
Webster,  W.  F,,  English:  Composition  and  Literature.    Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 
Stimulating  to  those  in  earnest  on  the  subject. 
Lewis,  Edwin  H.,  The  History  of  the  Paragraph. 

A  graduate  thesis. 
Kimball,    Lilian,    The    Structure    of    the    English    Sentence. 
American  Book  Co. 
A  detailed  treatise  on  the  rhetorical  bearings  of  syntax. 
Gardiner,  Kittredge,  and  Arnold,  The  Elements  of  English 
Composition.    Ginn  and  Co. 
This   contains   excellent   rules    for   punctuation,   to   which   the 
author  of  this  syllabus  is  indebted  for  a  number  of  suggestions 
and  illustrative  examples. 
Carpenter  and  Brewster,  Our  Modern  Prose.    The  Macmillan 
Co. 
The  best  handbook  of  prose  selections. 
Brewster,  W.  T.,  Specimens  of  Narration.    Holt  and  Co. 
Baldwin,  C.  S.,  Specimens  of  Description.    Holt  &  Co. 
Lamont,  H.,  Specimens  of  Exposition.    Holt  and  Co. 

Valuable  for  their  introductions  as  well  as  their  illustrations. 
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Usage 

Abbott,  E.  A.,  How  to  Write  Clearly. 

A  detailed  correction  of  false  syntax. 
Tabb,  John,  Bone  Rules.    Benziger  Brothers. 

A  simple  and  humorous  grammar. 
CoBBETT,  William,  A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  in  a 
Series  of  Letters. 
Vigorous  and  unconventional. 
Longman's  Grammar.     Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

A  good  school  grammar. 
Bradley,  Henry  T.,  The  Making  of  English. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  tendencies  of  English  syntax. 
Hill,  A.  S.,  Outlines  of  Rhetoric.    American  Book  Co. 

This  contains  excellent  rules  for  punctuation. 
De  Vinne,  T.  L.,  The  Practice  of  Typography:  Correct  Compo- 
sition.   The  Century  Co. 
The  most  exhaustive  book  on  punctuation  and  typography,  to 
which  the  author  of  this  syllabus  is  indebted  for  a  number  of 
suggestions. 

The  Choice  of  Words 

White,  R.  G.,  Words  and  Their  Uses. 

Dogmatic,  whimsical,  suggestive. 
Hall,  Fitz  Edward,  Modern  English. 

More  authoritative  than  White. 
Greenough  and  Kittredge,  Words  and  Their  Ways  in  English 
Speech.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

A  record  of  speech,  but  not  of  standards  of  speech. 
Rideout  and  Copeland,  College  English. 

An  account  of  bad  English. 
Earle,  John,  English  Prose. 

Diffuse,  and  not  authoritative. 
Vernon  Lee,  Studies  in  Literary  Psychology:    The  Syntax  of 
De  Qnincey,  Contemporary  Review,  Nov.,  1903. 

A  suggestive  essay  on  the  relation  of  syntax  to  temperament. 
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The  Teaching  of  English  in  Elementary  Schools 

I.     HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SUBJECT 

References  : 

Kehr,  Geschichte  des  Lese-Unterrichts  in  der  Volksschule, 
Gotha,    1889 ;    Fechner,    Geschichte    des    V olksschullese- 
buches,  Gotha,   1889;  Ford,   The  New  England  Primer, 
New  York,  1897;  Reeder,  Historical  Development  of  the 
School  Reader,   New  York,   1900;  Hall,  Hozv  to   Teach 
Reading,  New  York,   1886;  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Vol.  V,  Hartford  and  London,  1858 ;  Russell,  German 
Higher  Schools,  New  York,  1900;  Carpenter,  Baker,  and 
Scott,  The  Teaching  of  English,  New  York,  1903. 
Early  Methods  and  Aims  in  the  Work.     In  Germany,  after 
the  Reformation :  nature  of  the  reading  material  chosen  for  the 
primers.     Methods  recommended.     Later  devices  of  Buno,  Pes- 
talozzi,  Basedow  and  others.     The  analytic  method  of  Jacotot  in 
France.     Pictures,  as  used  by  Comenius.     "  Reading  Machines." 
Establishment  in  Prussia  of  the  more  modern  methods.     Atten- 
tion to  phonetics  and  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  read.    "  Word 
Method  "  and  "  Sentence  Method." 

Early  Reading  Books  in  America.  The  Neiv  England 
Primer:  changes  made  in  it  from  time  to  time.  Webster's  Insti- 
tutes. The  influence  of  his  Speller  and  his  Reader.  Patriotic 
and  literary  selections.  The  Lindley  Murray  and  the  McGuffey 
readers.    Types  of  readers  of  the  present  time. 

II.     FIRST  STAGES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

References  : 

Carpenter,  Baker,  and  Scott,  The  Teaching  of  English; 
Chubb,  The  Teaching  of  English;  Hall,  Hozv  to  Teach 
Reading;  Hinsdale,  Teaching  the  Language  Arts;  Arnold, 
Reading,  How  to  Teach  It;  Laurie,  Language  and  Lin- 
guistic Method;  Dewey,  The  Primary  Education  Fetich, 
Forum,  May,  1898;  Dewey,  The  School  and  Society; 
Dye,  The  Art  of  Story-Telling;  Shaw,  School  Hygiene; 
Rowe,  Physical  Development  of  the  Child. 
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1.  The  First  Primary.  Its  relation  to  the  home  and  to  the 
kindergarten.  Interests,  capacities  and  Hmitations  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

2.  The  Beginning  of  Reading.  Where  shall  the  work  of 
reading  begin?  How  secure  interest  and  attention?  What  sort 
of  reading  matter?  So-called  "normal  words"  and  "normal 
sentences."  What  use  of  phonetics?  Script  or  print?  Use  of 
blackboard,  of  charts,  etc.  Importance  of  oral  work,  of  free  ex- 
pression, of  repetition. 

3.  Story-Telling.  Types  of  stories:  fable,  fairy-tale,  myth, 
historical  narratives,  primitive  life,  animal  stories.  Study  of 
selected  examples,  with  practice  in  telling  stories.  Use  of  stories 
as  a  basis  for  oral  composition  and  for  the  beginnings  of  reading. 

4.  The  Beginning  of  Writing.  Vertical  script:  arguments 
for  and  against. 


III.     LITERATURE  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

References  : 

Carpenter,  Baker,  and  Scott,  Laurie,  Chubb,  Hinsdale, 
Arnold  and  Hall,  as  cited;  Scudder,  Literature  in  Schools; 
C.  A.  McMurry,  Special  Method  in  Reading;  Bates,  Talks 
on  the  Study  of  Literature. 

1.  Principles  of  Selection.  Interests  and  capacities  of  chil- 
dren: their  sense  of  lyric,  dramatic,  and  narrative  elements.  The 
part  played  by  apperception ;  relation  of  literature  to  other  work. 
Changes  in  interest  with  mental  growth.  Interests  of  boys  as 
compared  with  those  of  girls. 

2.  Consideration  of  Typical  Examples,  (a)  For  the  pri- 
mary grades  (I  to  IV,  inclusive),  ^sop's  Fables,  Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales,  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Lewis 
Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Kingsley's  Water  Babies,  Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha,  Stevenson's  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  and 
other  suitable  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

{b)  For  the  upper  grades  (V  to  VIII,  inclusive),  Haw- 
thorne's Snow  Image,  The  Great  Stone  Face,  Tanglewood  Tales, 
and  Wonder  Book,  Whittier's  Snow  Bound  and  other  selections, 
Longfellow's  Evangeline,   selections   from   Tales  of  a   Wayside 
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Inn,  and   other  poems,   Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  Lay   of   the   Last 
Minstrel,  Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar. 

(c)  Types  of  literature  appropriate  to  the  higher  grades: 
Fiction,  essays,  biography,  lyric  and  narrative  poetry. 

3.  Principles  of  Treatment,  (a)  Place  and  value  of  literary 
biography  and  literary  history.  Their  limited  use  in  the  elemen- 
tary school. 

(&)    Reading  aloud:  its  value. 

(c)  Analytic  study:  for  details  of  story  or  poem  and  for 
the  relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other ;  as  a  means  of  inter- 
pretation. 

{d)    Critical  study:  its  limited  function  in  elementary  work. 

{e)  Correlation  of  literature  with  other  work:  a  problem 
rather  of  the  instruction  than  of  the  course  of  study.  So-called 
correlations  of  literature  with  history  and  with  science :  differ- 
ences between  the  points  of  view  of  those  subjects  and  literature. 

(/)    Use  of  pictures  and  other  illustrative  material. 

{g)  Treatment  of  allusions,  figures  of  speech,  new  words, 
etc. 

4.  Lesson  Plans.  Their  function.  Value  and  kinds  of  in- 
troduction. Necessity  of  an  outline  that  shall  control  the  work 
and  yet  allow  freedom.  Practice  in  making  plans  for  lessons  in 
books  under  2  above. 

IV.     COMPOSITION 

References  : 

Books  on  the  teaching  of  English  cited  above ;  also,  Bates, 
Talks  on  Writing  English;  Wendell,  English  Composition; 
Spalding,   The  Problem  of  Elementary  Composition. 

1.  The  Nature  of  the  Problem.  The  conventional  elements 
involved ;  the  nature  of  children's  interests  and  ideas ;  the  dif- 
ficulty of  classifying  and  organizing  thought. 

2.  The  Object  of  the  Instruction.  Shall  it  be  "literary"? 
Or  shall  it  aim  merely  at  clearness  of  thought  and  expression? 

3.  Subjects  for  Composition.  Appropriate  and  inappropriate 
themes;  subjects  from  literature,  from  other  school  work,  and 
from  daily  life  outside  the  school-room.  Composition  teaching 
as  a  means  of  cultivating  observation  and  thought. 
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4.  Preparation  for  the  Work.  Gathering  and  organizing- 
material,  preliminary  oral  treatment,  importance  of  interest  and 
fluency,  securing  sincerity  and  clearness  by  a  real  or  simulated 
"  audience." 

5.  The  Amount  Required.  How  much  written  work?  How 
often  and  at  what  length?  Gradual  increase  of  the  unit  of  com- 
position.    The  paragraph  as  a  standard. 

6.  Outlines.  Their  value.  How  to  use  them  to  secure  both 
order  and  freedom. 

7.  Criticism  of  Written  Work.  How  shall  we  secure 
economy  for  both  teacher  and  pupil?  How  make  criticism  ef- 
fective? How  make  it  stimulative  and  suggestive  rather  than 
repressive?  How  make  the  pupils  self-critical  without  making 
them  too  self-conscious? 

V.     GRAMMAR 

References  : 

Laurie,  Hinsdale,  Carpenter,  Baker,  and  Scott,  cited  above ; 
Liddell,  English  Historical  Grammar,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
vol.  82 ;  Sweet,  New  English  Grammar,  Part  H ;  Barbour, 
The  Teaching  of  English  Grammar;  Goold  Brown,  Gram- 
mar of  Grammars  (Introduction)  ;  Krapp,  Syllabus  of 
English  Language  and  Grammar  (Columbia  University 
Extension  Syllabi,  Series  A,  No.  5). 

1.  Historical  Reviezv.  Historical  changes  in  the  idea  of 
English  grammar.  Attempt,  in  the  Renaissance  period,  to  Latin- 
ize the  grammar  of  English.  Persistence  of  this  point  of  view. 
Recent  changes  due  to  philological  study.  What  now  constitutes 
English  grammar?    What  problems  remain  unsolved? 

2.  Objects  of  Teaching  Grammar.  Various  theories :  for 
correctness  of  expression  and  for  discipline.  Modern  notions  of 
authority  in  usage,  and  of  the  province  of  grammar. 

3.  Amount  of  Grammar  to  be  Taught.  How  much  gram- 
mar shall  be  taught  in  the  schools?  What  things  are  of  most 
value?    Importance  of  syntax;  of  study  of  forms. 

4.  The  Order  of  Treatment.  Syntax  or  etymology  first? 
A  study  of  the  methods  of  development  adopted  by  some  of 
the  representative  text-books. 
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The  History  of   English  Literature  in  the 
Nineteenth   Century 

INTRODUCTORY    NOTE 

This  syllabus  is  intended  to  outline  a  course  of  readings  and  study 
introductory  to  the  literature  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  last  century  has  been  so  extensive  and  varied  and 
rich  that  the  student  is  apt  to  content  himself  with  the  study  of  particular 
authors,  and  by  so  doing  to  fail  to  notice  the  movements  that  affected 
whole  groups  of  authors,  the  methods  that  developed  throughout  a  whole 
era,  the  relation  of  literature  to  the  stream  of  national  life.  The  present 
course  is  intended  to  present  a  series  of  studies  of  the  chief  authors  of 
EngHsh  literature  from  1798  to  1900  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  history 
of  England,  the  movements  of  social  life,  of  democracy,  science,  religion, 
education,  and  of  the  literary  schools  of  romanticism,  idealism,  realism. 
This  general  course  will  be  supplemented  by  particular  courses  in  special 
periods  or  schools ;  e.  g.,  the  romantic  school  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  nineteenth  century  novel,  Victorian  poetry,  Victorian  prose,  which 
will  afford  opportunity  for  detailed  study. 

A  general  survey  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an  interpretation  of  literature, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  in  this  outline  to  indicate  a  minimum  amount 
(marked  f  under  Readings)  of  representative  selections  for  interpretative 
study.  While  these  selections  are  extensive,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
are  in  most  cases  already  familiar  to  the  student,  and  require  general 
rather  than  minute  study.  The  references  under  the  head  of  Biography, 
Criticism,  Bibliography,  are  intended  to  direct  the  student  in  more  minute 
and  detailed  study,  in  the  writing  of  themes,  and  especially  to  famiharize 
him  with  the  usual  apparatus  of  literary  criticism.  Books  marked  **  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  every  student,  and,  if  possible,  also  those  marked  *. 
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GENERAL   REFERENCES 

Histories  of  Literature 

**Brooke,  S.    a  Primer  of  English  Literature.     (American  Book  Co.,  New 

York.)     Revised  Edition.     English  Literature.     (Macmillan.) 
*Cross,  W.  L.     The  Development  of  the  English  Novel.     (Macmillan.) 
GossE,  E.     English  Literature:     An  Illustrated  Record.     Vol.  4.     (Mac- 
millan, New  York.) 
MiNTO,  W.    Literature  of  the  Georgian  Era.     (Macmillan.) 
Masson,  D.    British  Novelists.     (Macmillan.) 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  M.  O.     Literary  History  of  England  in  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     (Macmillan.) 
**Saintsbury,  G.    Nineteenth  Century  Literature.     (Macmillan.) 
Stedman,  E.  C.     Victorian  Poets.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 
*Taine,  H.  a.    History  of  English  Literature.     (Tr.  Van  Laun.)     (Chatto 
and  Windus.) 

Biographies 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Referred  to  here  as  D.  N.  B.  66 
vols.     (Smith,  Elder  (London),  and  Macmillan  (New  York).) 

English  Men  of  Letters  Series.  Referred  to  here  as  E.  M.  L.  ser. 
(Macmillan). 

Great  Writers  Series.    Referred  to  here  as  G.  W.  ser.     (Walter  Scott.) 

Selections 

*Chambers.     Cyclopcedia   of  English  Literature.      (Ed.    David   Patrick.) 

Vol.  3.      (Chambers.) 
*Page,  C.  H.     The  British  Poets.     (B.  Sanborn.) 
*Ward,  T.   H.     English  Poets.     Vol.  4.      (Macmillan.) 
Stedman,  E.  C.    Victorian  Anthology. 

Bibliographies 

Allibone,  S.  a.     Dictionary  of  English  Literature.     (Lippincott.) 
Swan    Sonnenschein,    W.      The   Best   Books.      (Gives   publishers   and 

prices.)      (Swan  Sonnenschein,  Lowrey  and  Co.) 
Hodgkins,  L.   M.     Guide  to   the  Study  of  Nineteenth  Century  Authors. 

(Heath.) 
Winchester,  C.  T.     Short  Courses  of  Reading.     (Ginn.) 
Fletcher,  W.  I.  and  Poole,  M.     Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature. 

(For  essays  in  the  magazines.)      (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 
Fletcher,  W.  L  and  Bowker,  R.  R.    Annual  Literary  Index.     (For  peri- 
odical essays  and  general  literature.)     (Publishers'  Weekly.) 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE— NINETEENTH 

CENTURY 

The  Nineteenth  Century  in  Literature  :  General  Aspects 

References  :  History  of  the  period  in  C.  W.  Oman,  England  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  J.  R.  Green,  Short  History  of  the  English 
People.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  A  Student's  History  of  England.  Industrial 
history  in  Cunningham  and  McArthur,  Outlines  of  English  Indus- 
trial History.  Literary  history,  see  p.  4;  also  E.  Dowden,  French 
Revolution  and  English  Literature. 

The  French  Revolution.  Its  characteristics :  (i)  its  ideas  on  the  rights 
of  man,  the  supremacy  of  reason,  education,  nature  —  its  writers,  espe- 
cially Rousseau  and  Voltaire;  (ii)  the  spread  of  the  ideas  throughout 
Europe;  early  influences  in  England  —  Burns  and  Cowper;  (iii)  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Romantic  group  to  it,  especially  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Southey,  Byron,  Shelley;  (iv)  the  wars  with  France;  (v)  the  wider 
Romantic  movement  —  interest  in  the  past,  in  wild  nature,  etc.  —  Scott, 
Tennyson;  the  ballad,  etc. 

Industrialism.  Introduction  of  machinery  —  inventions  of  eighteenth 
century  in  spinning  applied;  application  of  steam  —  to  manufacture,  to 
transportation ;  canals.  Electricity.  Improved  agriculture.  Increase  of 
population  —  England,  8,892,536  (1801)  ;  15,002,443  (1841)  ;  24,613,926 
(1881)  ;  32,091,907  (1900).    A  rural  population  becomes  urban. 

Democracy.  The  primary  fact  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Re- 
form Bill,  1832  (electors,  940,000),  Chartism,  1838-1848,  the  Second  Re- 
form Bill,  1867  (electors,  2,448,000),  Bills  of  1884-5  (electors,  5,000,000). 
Expression  of  democracy  in  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  etc. 

Development  of  Woman.  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin,  Vindication 
of  Woman,  1792;  John  Stuart  Mill,  Subjection  of  Woman,  1869.  Develop- 
ing genius  of  woman,  especially  in  literature.  Influence  of  Queen  Victoria 
on  the  status  of  woman.     Effect  on  literature. 

Humanitarianism.  Influence  of  the  Revolution  on  humanitarianism. 
Abolition  of  slave-trade,  1806;  of  slavery  in  British  dominions,  1833. 
Luddite  riots.  Trades-unions.  Factory  acts,  etc.  Social  problems  treated 
by  Thomas  Hood,  Charles  Dickens,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Charles  Reade, 
Charles  Kingsley,  etc.  The  Positivist  philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte  — 
Mill,  Spencer. 

Science  and  Education.  The  era  of  reason  in  the  Revolution.  English 
physical  science — British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
founded  1832.  The  theory  of  evolution;  Charles  Darwin's  Origin  of 
Species,  1859;  effect  of  evolution  on  all  departments  of  human  thought. 
The   scientists   John   Tyndall    (1820-1893),   Thomas    Huxley    (1825-1895), 
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Herbert  Spencer  (1820-1903).  Its  inquiring,  sceptical  spirit.  Its  repre- 
sentative poet,  Robert  Browning.  Relation  of  science  and  realism.  The 
growth  of  popular  education;  government  action,  1832,  1842,  1846,  1856, 
1862.  National  system,  1870,  etc.  Increase  of  the  reading  public.  Matthew 
Arnold. 

Religion.  The  liberal  tendencies  of  modern  thought.  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, 1829.  (i)  The  Romantic  influence  on  the  Church.  The  clash  of 
democracy,  liberalism,  science  with  traditional  religion  and  vested  rights, 
(ii)  The  Oxford  Movement  —  Keble,  Newman,  (iii)  The  Broad  Church 
party  —  Dr.  Arnold,  F.  D.  Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley.  (iv)  The  critical 
school  —  Carlyle,  Clough  and  Matthew  Arnold.  The  modern  religious 
problem  —  Tennyson,  Browning,  Ruskin. 

Art.  English  art  —  Turner  and  Constable;  its  decline.  Condition 
about  1842.  The  foundation  of  English  art  criticism  —  John  Ruskin.  The 
Pre-Raphaelite  revival,  1848.  The  revival  of  decorative  art  —  William 
Morris,  Edward  Burne-Jones.  Relation  of  art  to  the  poetry  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites. 

Empire.  The  development  of  England's  colonial  empire ;  the  French 
wars;  the  thirty-two  colonies  of  1900;  Kipling's  "five  nations";  Tenny- 
son's "  federation  of  the  world." 

The  Literary  Divisions.  First  Period  —  The  Romantic  Period 
(continued  from  the  eighteenth  century)  1798  {Lyrical  Ballads)  to  1832 
(death  of  Scott).  A  period  of  ideas  and  initiation  —  of  great  poetry,  espe- 
cially lyrical  and  narrative  poetry,  and  of  criticism ;  of  great  romantic  fic- 
tion. Realism  in  the  novel  continued  from  the  eighteenth  century.  Second 
Period  —  The  Victorian  Era  1832-1901.  Two  sub-periods,  Early  Vic- 
torian, 1832-1852  —  a  period  of  conflict  —  and  Late  Victorian,  a  period 
of  harmonizing,  reconstruction,  and  ordered  progress.  The  literature  of 
the  era  —  the  novel,  especially  the  realistic  novel ;  poetry,  lyric,  narrative, 
and  analytic ;  criticism  ;  biography ;   history. 


I.     THE  ROMANTIC  PERIOD 

I.    William  Wordsworth  (1770- 1850) 

The  Romantic  Movement.  Phelps,  The  Beginnings  of  the  English 
Romantic  Movement.  Beers,  Romanticism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  E. 
Dowden,  The  French  Revolution  and  English  Literature.  W.  J.  Court- 
hope,  The  Liberal  Movement  in  English  Literature.  E.  Scherer,  Re- 
naissance de  la  Pocsie  anglaise.  G.  Brandes,  Naturalism  in  England  (vol. 
IV  of  Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature). 

Wordszvorth.  Biography.  L.  Stephen,  D.  N.  B.  F.  Myers,  Life  of 
W.  W.,  E.  M.  L.  ser.  E.  Legouis,  Early  Life  of  W.  W.  W.  Knight,  Life 
of  W.  W.,  3  vols.  W.  Wordsworth,  Prelude  and  Autobiography.  C. 
Wordsworth,  Memoirs  of  W.  W.   (authoritative). 

Criticism.  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Biographia  Literaria.  W.  Hazlitt,  Lec- 
tures on  the  English  Poets.     M.  Arnold,  Essays  in  Criticism^  2d  ser.     V/. 
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Pater,  Appreciations.  J.  C.  Shairp,  Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature.  J.  R. 
Lowell,  Among  My  Books.    W.  Bagehot,  R.  H.  Hutton,  L.  Stephen,  etc. 

Works.  Poetry  ed.  J.  Morley,  Globe  ed.  i  vol.  (Macmillan).  W. 
Knight,  8  vols.  (Paterson).    Prose  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  3  vols.  (Moxon). 

Bibliography.     L.  Magnus^  Primer  of  Wordsworth. 

^Readings.  Lines  Written  above  Tintern  Abbey.  "  I  wandered  lonely 
as  a  Cloud."  To  the  Cuckoo.  To  a  Skylark  ("Ethereal  Minstrel").  The 
Solitary  Reaper.  Michael.  The  "  Lucy  "  poems  ("  Strange  fits  of  passion," 
"  She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways,"  "  I  travelled  among  unknown 
men,"  "Three  years  she  grew,"  "A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal").  "She 
was  a  phantom  of  delight."    Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality. 

Outline  of  Study 

The  Romantic  Movement.  A  reaction  from  the  eighteenth  century 
"  classic  "  poetry ;  dominant  characteristics  of  the  Queen  Anne  school  — 
social  intelligence;  material,  urban;  style,  polished,  satiric,  conventional; 
of.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock.  The  reaction,  how  brought  about:  (i)  re- 
vival of  ballad  literature — Percy's  Reliques,  1765,  involving  a  return  to 
the  past;  (ii)  influence  of  the  French  Revolution,  especially  of  Rousseau, 
involving  (a)  a  return  to  nature;  (b)  emotion,  enthusiasm  for  ideas  of 
humanity;  and  (c)  freeing  of  the  individual  from  social,  especially  con- 
ventional, bonds,  to  realize  himself  in  aspiration,  reverie,  imagination,  pas- 
sion. Romanticists  in  the  eighteenth  century  —  Thomson,  Burns,  Cowper. 
Dominant  aspects  in  nineteenth  century  writers :  Return  to  nature,  in 
Wordsworth ;  imagination,  in  Coleridge ;  return  to  the  past,  in  Scott ;  in- 
dividualism, in  Byron ;  idealism,  in  Shelley ;  passion  for  beauty,  in  Keats, 
Freedom  of  the  literary  canons  of  romanticism. 

William  Wordszvorth.  Formative  influences  —  the  Lake  Country 
(see  The  Prelude)  ;  Rousseau;  the  French  Revolution;  Burns  and  Crabbe; 
intercourse  with  Coleridge  —  Lyrical  Ballads,  1798.  Life  at  Dove  Cottage, 
Grasmere,  and  Rydal  Mount.  Consideration  of  revolutionary  and  romantic 
elements  in  Wordsworth:  passion,  imagination,  subjectivity,  return  to  na- 
ture. The  primary  facts  in  Wordsworth's  genius :  his  simplicity,  his  philos- 
ophy, his  passion.  The  elucidation  of  the  three  aspects  of  his  genius  in 
his  life,  in  the  choice  of  his  themes,  method  of  treatment,  and  theory  of 
poetry;  illustration  in  "I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud,"  etc. 

(i)  Wordsworth's  method  of  deepening  the  interest  in  objects  of 
nature  by  their  associations  with  human  life  —  Lines  Written  above  Tintern 
Abbey,  To  the  Cuckoo,  To  a  Skylark. 

The  effect  of  nature  on  human  character  —  The  Prelude,  Tintern 
Abbey,  Three  Years  She  Grew,  Michael.  Reaction  from  science;  nature 
as  a  presence  and  spirit,  a  manifestation  of  God. 

(ii)  Wordsworth's  poetry  of  nature  noteworthy  for  the  human  in- 
terest in  it.  Wordsworth's  poetry  of  man  remarkable  for  the  part  nature 
plays  in  it —  Tintern  Abbey,  the  five  poems  grouped  about  "  Lucy."  Com- 
parison of  Burns  and  Wordsworth  in  The  Solitary  Reaper. 

(iii)    Wordsworth's  poetry  of  human  life  remarkable  for  its  philo- 
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sophic  worth  and  interpretation  of  ideals  —  Michael,  She  ivas  a  Phantom 
of  Delight,  The  Happy  Warrior,  Laodamia,  The  Ode  on  the  Intimations 
of  Immortality.  As  respects  ideas  on  life  Wordsworth  stands  with 
Shakspere  and  Browning.     His  influence  on  subsequent  poetry. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  A  definition  of  Romanticism,  with  illus- 
trative references.  2.  A  study  of  Michael  as  representative  of  the  new 
poetry.  3.  Wordsworth  was  "  a  new  Cowper  with  less  talent  and  more 
ideas  "  (Taine).  Explain  and  criticise.  4.  A  study  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  1798. 
S.    Is  the  romantic  or  the  realistic  supreme  in  Wordsworth's  genius? 

2.    Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772-1834) 

Biography.  L.  Stephen,  D.  N.  B.  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Biographia  Lite- 
raria.  C.  Lamb,  Christ's  Hospital.  Brandl,  C.  and  the  English  Romantic 
School.  H.  D.  Traill,  Life  of  C,  E.  M.  L.  ser.  H.  Caine,  Life  of  C,  G.  W. 
ser.    Also  J.  Gillman,  J.  Cottle. 

Criticism.  T.  De  Quincey,  Lake  Poets.  W.  Hazlitt,  Spirit  of  the  Age. 
J.  C.  Shairp,  C.  the  Man  and  the  Poet.  Dowden,  Studies  in  Literature. 
W.  Pater,  Appreciations.  A.  C.  Swinburne,  Essays  and  Studies.  J.  R. 
Lowell,  Democracy  and  Other  Addresses.  Also  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  J.  S. 
Mill,  J.  H.  Green. 

Editions.  Poems  ed.  Campbell,  4  vols.  (Macmillan)  and  Globe  ed. 
I  vol.  (Macmillan).     Prose  ed.  Shedd  (Harper). 

Bibliography.    Anderson,  Appendix  to  Life  of  C,  G.  W.  ser. 

Readings.  France.  fThe  Ancient  Mariner.  fChristabel.  fKubla 
Khan.  Dejection.  Youth  and  Age.  -fBiographia  Literaria,  IV,  XIV, 
XVII,  XVIII,  XIX. 

Outline  of  Study 

Formative  Influences.  His  Devonshire  blood  —  born  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
1772.  Heredity  —  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge.  Christ's  Hospital  (cf. 
Lamb)  and  Cambridge.  The  Revolution.  Intercourse  with  Southey  — 
Pantisocracy.  Marriage.  Literary  influences  —  the  sonnets  of  William 
Lisle  Bowles  (1762-1850)  ;  Percy's  Reliques.  Clevedon  and  Nether  Stowey 
—  intercourse  with  Wordsworth.  Five  years  of  great  poetry,  1797-1802, — 
from  The  Ancient  Mariner  to  Ode  to  Dejection.  Germany  and  its  phi- 
losophy.    Opium.     The  decline. 

Poetry.  Complementary  relation  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  — 
the  former  presents  the  simple  objects  of  nature  irradiated  with  imagina- 
tion ;  the  latter  uses  every-day  reality  in  bodying  forth  the  purely  imag- 
inative. Coleridge's  "  shaping  spirit  of  the  imagination "  illustrated  in 
his  themes  and  treatment  —  mystery,  strange  beauty,  glamour  of  atmos- 
phere and  music  of  verse.  Contrast  of  imaginative  romance  with  the  "  clas- 
sic "  school ;  comparison  with  contemporary  romance  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and 
"  Monk  "  Lewis.  Coleridge's  influence  on  Scott,  Keats,  and  Rossetti.  His 
contribution  to  English  prosody. 

Prose.     Coleridge  as  disciple  of  German  idealism  —  Aids  to  Reflec- 
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tion;  as  the  founder  of  modern  English  Hterary  criticism  —  Lectures  on 
Shakspere  and  other  Poets,  Biographia  Literaria.  The  Sage  of  Highgate ; 
influence  on  Maurice  and  Carlyle   (see  Carlyle's  Life  of  Stirling,  VIII). 

Soiithey.  Robert  Southey  (1774-1843)  —  his  ballads;  his  romantic 
epics  —  Thalaba  the  Destroyer,  The  Curse  of  Kehama,  Roderick  the  Last 
of  the  Goths.     His  prose.  Life  of  Nelson. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  The  ballad  characteristics  of  The  Ancient 
Mariner.  2.  Poetic  glamour  in  Christabel.  3.  Coleridge's  music  of  verse. 
4.    Coleridge's  principles  of  criticism. 

3,    Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771-1832)— The  Poet 

Biography.  L.  Stephen,  D.  N.  B.  F.  Palgrave,  introd.  to  Globe  ed. 
of  Scott.  R.  H.  Hutton,  Life  of  S.,  E.  M.  L.  ser.  Yonge,  Life  of  S.,  G. 
W.  ser.  J.  G.  Lockhardt,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  W.  Scott,  introd.  to  Border  Minstrelsy  and 
to  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Criticism.  See  Stephen,  Palgrave,  Hutton,  Yonge  above.  Also  F. 
Jeffrey,  Essays.  T.  Carlyle,  Miscellaneous  Essays.  L.  Stephen,  Hours  in 
a  Library.    F.  Doyle,  Lectures  on  Poetry.    J.  C.  Shairp,  Aspects  of  Poetry. 

Works.  Poetry  —  Globe  ed.  i  vol.  (Macmillan).  The  i  vol.  ed.  pub- 
lished by  Black  (Edinburgh)  gives  full  notes  and  variants.  Prose,  pub- 
lished by  Black. 

Bibliography.    Anderson,  in  Appendix  to  Scott  in  G.  W.  ser. 

Readings.    Mannion.    fThc  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Outline  of  Study 

Formative  Influences.  Birth  and  breeding  of  the  romantic  tempera- 
ment —  descent  "  no  bad  genealogy  for  a  Border  Minstrel."  Outlook  on 
two  ages  —  the  clan  life  and  modern  Scotland.  Romantic  predilections  of 
childhood  —  Edinburgh,  Sandy-Knowe,  Kelso.  Passion  for  romantic 
scenes,  for  legends  and  romances  —  Ramsay's  Evergreen,  Spenser,  above 
all  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  (1765).  Publication  of 
Reliques  marks  the  beginning  of  the  epoch  of  the  return  to  the  past  of 
which  Scott  is  the  greatest  exponent.  The  Ballad  revival  —  German  influ- 
ence of  Biirger  and  Goethe  —  "  Monk  "  Lewis,  Tales  of  Terror.  Scott's 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  1802-3.  Border  Minstrelsy  as  the 
springs  of  all  Scott's  subsequent  work. 

Metrical  Romances.  Genesis  —  development  from  the  Ballad  to  the 
Lay.  Influence  of  Christabel.  General  Characteristics  of  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Rokeby.  Class,  the 
minor  epic.  Execution,  rapid  and  careless  —  "  hurried  frankness."  Char- 
acters of  conventional  romantic  types ;  scenes  highly  picturesque  and  effec- 
tive. Scott's  use  of  landscape,  his  interest  in  mountain,  heath,  and  loch; 
contrast  with  eighteenth  century  poetry.  Ruskin's  criticism  of  Scott  as 
a  "  surface-painter."  Scott's  treatment  of  the  supernatural.  Scott  as  poet 
of  the  feudal  past.  Scott  as  poet  of  romantic  action;  his  Homeric  quali- 
ties.   His  limitations  as  an  artist  in  language. 
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Poems  and  Novels.     The  poetry  in  the  "  Waverley  Novels."     Scott 

as  lyric  poet. 

The  School  of  Scott.     Scott's  influence  on  Rossetti,  Morris,  and  the 

Neo-romantic  movement. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  The  romantic  elements  of  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake  (i)  time,  (ii)  scene,  (iii)  characters,  (iv)  action  and  inci- 
dents. 2.  Scott  as  a  nature  poet  (differentiation  from  Burns  and  Words- 
worth) —  especially  his  use  of  color.  3.  Scott's  metrical  powers.  4.  Com- 
parison of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Waverley  for  literary  values. 

4.    George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron  (1788-1824) 

Biography.  L.  Stephen,  D.  N.  B.  J.  Nichol,  Life  of  B.,  E.  M.  L.  ser. 
R.  Noel,  Life  of  B.,  G.  W.  ser.  T.  Moore,  Life  of  Lord  B.  Other  biog- 
raphies and  "  recollections  "  —  Gait,  Elze,  Castelar,  Jeaffreson,  Trelawny, 
Guiccioli,  Leigh  Hunt,  Medwin,  etc. 

Criticism.  Stephen,  Nicol,  Noel,  as  above.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  Essays. 
M.  Arnold,  Essays  in  Criticism,  2d  ser.  A.  G.  Swinburne,  Miscellanies. 
J.  Mazzini,  Essays.  R.  H.  Hutton,  Essays  in  Literary  Criticism.  H.  A. 
Taine,  English  Literature. 

Works.  Standard  editions  are  published  by  Murray  (London),  par- 
ticularly that  ed.  by  Coleridge  and  Prothero.  Also  new  ed.,  ed.  Henley 
(London,  Heineman).  Selections  ed.  Arnold  (Macmillan).  A  good  i  vol. 
€d.  is  the  Cambridge   (Houghton,  Mifflin). 

Bibliography.    Anderson,  Appendix  to  Life  of  B.,  G.  W.  ser. 

Readings.  She  Walks  in  Beauty,  When  We  Two  Parted,  fChilde 
Harold,  Canto  IV,  ^Don  Juan,  Cantos  H  and  lU. 

Outline  of  Study 

Minor  Poets.  Tradition  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thomas  Camp- 
bell ( 1 777-1844),  poet  of  English  militant  patriotism  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  — Battle  of  the  Baltic,  Mariners  of  England;  his  mild  romantic  epic 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

Thomas  Moore  (1779-1852),  poet  of  the  re-awakening  of  Ireland  — 
struggle  over  the  Union  and  Catholic  Emancipation  —  his  lyrics  of  the 
wrongs  and  sorrows  of  Ireland.  Odes  and  Epistles,  1806;  Irish  Songs, 
1807-1834;  Lalla  Rookh,  1817. 

Samuel  Rogers  (  i  763-1855 ) —-P^^a^Mr^.y  of  Memory,  1792,  Human 
Life,  1819,  Italy,   1822. 

The  Late  Romantic  Group.  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  a  later  gen- 
eration than  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Scott,  their  maturity  subsequent 
to  Waterloo,  when  the  Revolution  seemed  suppressed  and  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance supreme.  Byron's  political  significance  in  Europe  as  the  persistent 
voice  of  freedom,  individuality,  aspiration,  opposition  to  authority,  scorn 
of  conventional  society  and  opinion. 

Byron  —  Temperament  and  Formative  Influences.  His  character  — 
various  estimates  of  it.    Interpretation:  ancestry,  early  training,  early  life. 
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Influence  of  Rousseau  —  subjectivity,  passion,  individualism.  The  Revolu- 
tion subsequent  to  1815  —  Byron's  politics.  His  marriage.  His  character 
displayed  in  Manfred,  its  mixed  and  contending  elements.  His  literary 
relations  —  admiration  of  Pope  and  criticism  of  the  Romantic  school,  his 
work  on  the  whole  a  compromise. 

Poetry.  His  poetry  lyrical,  narrative,  descriptive,  satiric.  Reasons 
for  the  immediate  popularity  of  Childe  Harold,  I,  II. 

The  new  themes  to  which  Byron  gave  poetic  treatment:  the  Byronic 
ego  —  assertion  of  the  individual,  secret  melancholy,  unsatisfied  longing, 
opposition  to  authority,  etc.  —  a  romantic  type ;  romantic  scenes  on  the 
Continent  and  the  Ocean;  the  revolt  from  social  law  and  authority  — 
Giaour,  Lara,  and  from  God  —  Cain;  wild  nature  as  the  refuge  for  the 
social  rebel  —  Corsair;  the  compensation  of  romantic  love  —  Don  Juan  and 
Haidee ;  opposition  to  conventional  society  and  conventional  opinion  — 
Byron  a  cynic  and  satirist  —  Don  Juan  and  Vision  of  Judgment;  lyrics  of 
love  and  liberty.  Byron's  greatest  gift  the  power  of  energized  description 
{e.  g.,  Waterloo  and  the  Alps  —  C.  H.,  Ill,  Venice,  the  Gladiator,  the  Ocean 
—  C.  H.,  IV).     The  European  acceptance  of  Byron. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  Byron's  literary  relations.  2.  Byron  as 
a  descriptive  poet  (C.  H.,  IV).  3.  Byron's  wit  (Don  Juan).  4.  Criticism 
of  Carlyle's  estimate  of  Byron  (Essay  on  Scott).  5.  Byron's  European 
vogue.  6.  Goethe's  estimate  of  Byron  (Conversations  with  Eckermann; 
Euphorion  in  Faust,  II). 


5.    Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (1792-1822) 

Biography.  R.  Garnett,  D.  N.  B.  E.  Dowden,  introd.  to  Shelley's 
works.  W.  Sharp,  Life  of  S.,  G.  W.  sen  J.  A.  Symonds,  Life  of  S.,  E.  M. 
L.  ser.  E.  Dowden,  Life  of  S.  Other  accounts  by  Medwin,  Trelawny, 
Hogg,  Lady  Shelley,  Salt,  Jeaffreson,  Stoddart. 

Criticism.  As  above.  Also  W.  Bagehot,  Literary  Studies,  I.  D. 
Masson,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats.  M.  Arnold,  Essays  in  Criticism,  II. 
R.  H.  Hutton,  Essays,  II.  J.  C.  Shairp,  Aspects  of  Poetry.  E.  Dowden, 
Transcripts  and  Studies. 

Works.  Dowden,  Globe  ed.  i  vol.  (Macmillan),  Cambridge  ed.  i  vol. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin),  B.  Forman,  8  vols. 

Bibliography.     Anderson,  Appendix  to  Life  of  S.,  G.  W.  ser. 

■f Readings.  Adonais.  The  Cloud.  Lines  to  an  "Indian  Air."  To 
a  Skylark.     To  the  West  Wind.     O   World,  0  Life,  O  Time.     A  Dirge. 

Outline  of  Study 

Social  Theories  of  the  Revolution.  William  Godwin  (1756-1836),  his 
Political  Justice,  1793,  considered;  its  effect  on  Shelley. 

Shelley's  Temperament  —  Formative  Influences.  Contrast  of  con- 
temporary and  present  opinion  of  Shelley's  character.  Explanation:  the 
new  social  theories,  his  abnormal  nature,  his  idealism.     The  development 
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of  revolt  in  his  nature  —  system  of  Eton  and  Oxford.  His  religious  re- 
volt.    His  political  revolt.     His  social  revolt. 

His  Poetry.  The  inter-relation  of  Shelley's  life  and  poetry  —  inter- 
pretation of  himself  in  Alastor  and  Prince  Athanase.  His  idealism  in  re- 
ligion —  Queen  Mab  and  The  Sensitive  Plant;  his  socialistic  ideals  —  Pro- 
metheus Unbound;  his  idealism  in  nature  —  The  Cloud,  To  a  Skylark, 
Sensitive  Plant;  the  ideal  in  woman  —  Epipsychidion;  disillusionment 
—  O  World,  O  Life,  O  Time;  A  Dirge.  Shelley's  work  was  to  extend 
poetic  treatment  to  many  of  the  rarer,  idealistic  elements  in  life  and  na- 
ture.    "  The  poet's  poet." 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  An  analysis  of  Adonais.  2.  A  compara- 
tive study  of  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  based  on  their  poems  of  the  sky- 
lark. 3.  Lyrical  quality  of  Shelley's  temperament  and  poetry.  4.  Shel- 
ley's social  theories  in  his  Prometheus.  5.  Examination  and  criticism 
of  Arnold's  essay  on  Shelley  (Essays  in  Criticism,  H). 

6.    John  Keats  (1795-1821) 

Biography.  S.  Colvin,  D.  N.  B.  A.  C.  Swinburne,  Ency.  Britannica. 
S.  Colvin,  Life  of  K.,  E.  M.  L.  ser.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Life  of  K.,  G.  W. 
sen     R.  M.  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton),  Life  of  K. 

Criticism.  T.  De  Quincey,  essay  Keats.  D.  Masson,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  and  Keats.  A.  C.  Swinburne,  Miscellanies.  M.  Arnold,  Essays 
in  Criticism,  2nd  ser. 

Works.  Lord  Houghton,  Aldine  ed.  i  vol.  (Bell).  B.  Forman,  the 
Astor  ed.  (Crowell). 

Bibliography.    Anderson,  Appendix  to  Life  of  K.,  G.  W.  ser. 

"^Readings.  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci.  To  Autumn.  To  Melan- 
choly. To  a  Nightingale.  To  a  Grecian  Urn.  Lamia.  Isabella.  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes.    Hyperion. 

Outline  of  Study 

Contemporary  Conditions.  The  Revolution  discredited,  its  promises 
unrealized.  Material  conditions  following  peace ;  industrial  advance ;  re- 
action with  Keats  towards  art  and  the  principle  of  beauty. 

Temperament  and  Formative  Influences.  His  character  viewed  in 
childhood  and  at  school,  his  devotion  to  Spenser  and  Shakspere,  his  de- 
votion to  art,  his  attitude  towards  Miss  Brawne  (cf.  Arnold's  Essay), 
towards  his  work  and  his  critics.  Keats  essentially  a  man,  but  of  a  rare 
type,  of  passionately  romantic,  sensuous  temperament  like  Marlowe  and 
Shakspere. 

Poetry.  Poems,  1817,  his  apprentice  work.  Endymion,  1818,  extreme 
of  pure  nature  poetry.  Great  works,  Lamia,  Isabella,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes, 
etc.,  1820.  Keats  essentially  a  poet  of  pure  beauty.  His  analysis  of  beauty 
(opening  of  Endymion,  To  a  Grecian  Urn).  Beauty  in  nature  —  first 
manner,  sensuous  beauty  (poems  to  Endymion),  second  manner,  nature 
blended  with  human  sentiment  and  action.     Beauty  of  human  story  —  Isa- 
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hella,  Lamia,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  Hyperion.  Beauty  in  art  ("I  look  on 
fine  phrases  as  a  lover  ")  ;  his  mastery  of  language,  of  phrases  (cf.  Spenser), 
of  wonderful  rhythms;  his  odes  as  nocturnes;  his  epics.  The  opposition 
of  beauty  and  science  —  Lamia;  the  unity  of  beauty  and  truth  —  To  a 
Grecian  Urn;  the  association  of  beauty  and  pathos  —  To  Melancholy. 
Keats's  immense  promise  (cf.  the  young  Apollo  of  Hyperion)  ;  his  influ- 
ence on  Tennyson,   Browning,   Rossetti. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  Arnold's  view  of  Keats's  character. 
2.  The  Miltonic  influence  in  Hyperion.  3.  Isabella  compared  with  its  origi- 
nal (Boccaccio).  4.  Spenser  and  Keats  compared  for  "fine  phrases." 
5.  The  relation  of  Keats  to  the  English  Pre-Raphaelites.  6.  Keats's  theory 
of  beauty,  an  exposition  and  a  criticism. 

7.    Maria  Edgeworth  (1767-1849) ;     Jane  Austen  (1775-1817) ; 

Susan  Ferrier  (1782-1854) 

Edgeworth.  Biography.  L.  Stephen,  in  D.  N.  B.  H.  Zimmern,  M. 
E.,  in  Eminent  Women  ser.  E.  Lawless,  M.  E.  in  E.  M.  L.  ser.  Memoirs 
of  R.  L.  Edgeworth. 

Criticism.  As  above;  also  W.  L.  Cross,  The  Development  of  the 
English  Novel. 

Works.  Published  by  Dent  (London)  and  Dodd,  Mead  (New  York). 
Representative  selections,  Castle  Rackrent  and  The  Absentee,  are  re- 
printed in  Morley's  Universal  Library   (Routledge). 

Readings,     f Castle  Rackrent.     The  Absentee.     Patronage. 

Austen.  Biography.  L.  Stephen,  in  D.  N.  B.  Goldwin  Smith,  /.  A., 
in  G.  W.  ser.  Beeching,  /.  A.,  in  E.  M.  L.  ser.  J.  E.  A.  Leigh,  Memoir 
of  J.  A.     C.  Hill,  /.  A.,  Her  Homes  and  her  Friends. 

Criticism.  As  above;  also  S.  Tytler  (H.  E.  Kedie),  /.  A.  and  her 
Works.    T.  W.  Reid,  /.  A.,  A  Monograph.    W.  L.  Cross. 

Works.     Published  by  Dent  (London). 

Readings.    Pride  and  Prejudice,  fEmma,  Mansfield  Park 

Ferrier.    Biography.    L.  Stephen,  in  D.  N.  B.   Temple  Bar,  Nov.,  1878. 

Criticism.    G.  Saintsbury,  Essays  in  English  Literature.   W.  L.  Cross. 

Works.    Published  by  Dent  (London),  and  Macmillan  (New  York). 

Outline  of  Study 

Women  Novelists  of  the  Transition.  The  accomplishment  of  women 
in  fiction  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Women  novelists  of  the  end  of  the 
century  —  Frances  Burney  (1752-1840),  Evelina,  1778  —  her  real  paint- 
ing of  social  life.  Elizabeth  Inchbald  (1753-1821),  A  Simple  Story, 
1791,  Nature  and  Art,  1796.  Mrs.  Ann  Radcliffe  (1764-1823),  a  roman- 
ticist. Mrs.  Amelia  Opie  (1769-1853),  The  Father  and  Daughter,  1801, 
domestic  affection  and  tender  pathos.  General  lines  of  development  in 
later  women   novelists. 

Maria  Edgeworth.  Continuation  of  eighteenth  century  tradition.  Her 
Irish  parentage,   English   birth   and  training,  her   Irish   experience  —  life 
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at  Edgeworthstown.  Her  literary  relations  with  her  father.  Her  reaction 
from  romance  and  the  literature  of  horror  (Mrs.  Radcliffe).  Her  didac- 
ticism—  Moral  Tales,  1801.  Her  realism;  portrayal  of  Irish  characteris- 
tics and  manners  —  Castle  Rackrent,  1800;  her  shrewd  sense  and  Irish 
humor.  The  Irish  question;  study  of  Irish  non-resident  landlords,  of 
fashionable  vices  and  follies  —  The  Absentee  (in  Tales  of  Fashionable 
Life,  1812).  Scott's  praise  of  Miss  Edgeworth;  her  historic  importance  in 
genre  fiction;  her  influence  on  Scott's  realism. 

Jane  Austen.  Close  relation  of  her  life  to  her  work:  environment 
of  a  country  clergyman's  daughter  at  Steventon,  Southampton,  Chawton 
(Hampshire).  Her  method  realistic  —  her  satire  of  romanticism  in 
Northanger  Abbey  (written  1798),  1818.  The  dominant  idea  or  contrast 
in  her  books  —  Sense  and  Sensibility  (begun  1797),  181 1,  Pride  and 
Prejudice  (begun  1796),  1813,  Mansfield  Park,  1814,  Emma,  1816,  Per- 
suasion, 1818.  Her  dramatic  genius  in  high  comedy;  her  artistic  self- 
effacement;  the  fineness  of  her  work;  its  perfect  harmony;  its  sanity. 
Limitations  of  her  field;  her  eighteenth  century  view  of  life.  Scott's 
praise  of  Jane  Austen. 

Susan  Ferrier.  Her  association  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  field  of 
her  work  social  life,  especially  Edinburgh  life ;  her  realistic  method ;  her 
humor.     Novels :   Marriage,    1818,    The   Inheritance,   1824,   Destiny,    1831. 

Miss  Mitford.  Mary  Russel  Mitford  (1786-1855),  Our  Village, 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery   (1824-1832). 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  Report  Miss  Edgeworth's  Letters  to  Lit- 
erary Ladies.  2.  Establish  the  nature  of  the  influence  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
work  on  the  Waverley  Novels.  3.  Examine  the  growth  of  Jane  Austen's 
reputation  during  the  nineteenth  century.  4.  Realism  as  a  method  of 
fiction  studied  in  Emma.  5.  Compare  and  contrast  Jane  Austen  and 
George  Eliot  in  field  and  method. 

8.    Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771-1832)  — The  Novelist 

Criticism.  R.  H.  Hutton,  Life  of  S.,  E.  M.  L.  ser.  Yonge,  Life  of  S., 
G.  W.  ser.  F.  Jeffrey,  Essays.  T.  Carlyle,  Essays.  L.  Stephen,  Hours  in 
a  Library,  vol.  I.  W.  Bagehot,  Literary  Studies,  vol.  II.  G.  Saintsbury, 
Sir  Walter  S.,  Famous  Scott  ser.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Memoirs  and 
Portraits. 

For  other  references,  see  Scott,  the  Poet,  p.  9. 

Readings.  fWaverley.  Guy  Mannering.  Old  Mortality.  Ivanhoe. 
Kenilworth.  The  Talisman.  Rob  Roy.  The  Heart  of  Midlothian.  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor.    Qucntin  Durward. 

The  Rise  of  the  Romantic  Novel.  The  perennial  interest  of  romance ; 
its  psychological  basis.  Eighteenth  century  romances ;  Horace  Walpole, 
Castle  of  Otranto,  1764.  Thomas  Leland,  Longsword,  1762.  Ann  Radcliffe 
(1764-1823),  The  Sicilian  Romance,  1790,  Romance  of  the  Forest,  ijgi, 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  1794,  The  Italian,  1797  —  plot  interest  in  scenes  of 
terror;  fluent  descriptions.  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  (1775-1818)  ;  in- 
fluence of  German  ballad  literature ;  inspired  by  Mysteries  of  Udolpho; 
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The  Monk,  1796;  various  romantic  ballads  and  dramas.     Scott's  participa- 
tion in  Lewis's  Tales  of  Wonder,  1880. 

Scotfs  Preparation  as  Novelist.  His  romantic  descent  and  tempera- 
ment and  training;  his  knowledge  of  all  degrees  of  Scottish  life;  his 
antiquarian  knowledge  of  Scottish  feudal  and  clan  life;  his  training  for 
the  romantic  novel  by  his  metrical  romances.  The  beginning  of  the  series, 
Waverley,  1814,  the  last,  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  1831. 

The  Waverley  Novels.  The  elements  of  romance  in  the  Waverley 
Novels :  (i)  The  romantic  love  story  (cf.  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
Quentin  Durward) — Scott's  conventional  hero  and  heroine;  the  love 
story  not  the  main  interest;  (ii)  The  romantic  world  of  the  past  —  the 
use  of  history  as  the  environing  action  —  Scott's  partiality  for  Scotland 
of  the  eighteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  where  his  strength  lies;  (iii) 
romantic  scenes  —  castle,  court,  wild  landscape  (cf.  The  Pirate);  (iv) 
The  romantic  introductions  of  the  characters;  (v)  romantic  incident  — 
Scott's  love  of  action,  especially  conflict;  (vi)  romantic  characters  —  his 
borderers,  soldiers  of  fortune,  where  his  strength  in  character  description 
lies.  The  realistic  elements  in  the  Waverley  Novels  —  Scott's  merchants, 
serving-men,  scenes  of  village  and  fisher  life;  his  heroine  in  humble  life 
Jeanie  Deans.  Comparison  with  John  Galt  (1779-1839),  author  of  The 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  1821. 

Scott  as  the  Scottish  Shakspere  —  the  variety  and  richness  of  his 
portraiture  of  humanity.     Modern  criticism  of  Scott. 

Other  Romancers.  Mary  Godwin  Shelley  (1798-1851),  Franken- 
stein, 1817.  Thomas  Hope  (1770-1831),  Anastasius,  1819.  John  Gibson 
Lock  HART,   Valerius,  1821. 

School  of  Scott.  Value  of  the  Waverley  Novels  (i)  in  establishing 
the  method  of  the  romantic,  especially  the  historical  novel;  (ii)  in  estab- 
lishing the  dignity  of  the  novel.  Influence  on  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas 
pere;  on  the  English  historical  novel  —  Lytton,  Kingsley,  Charles  Reade, 
R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  criticism  of  Scott 
(Memories  and  Portraits).  2.  W.  D.  Howells's  criticism  of  Scott.  3.  The 
historic  truth  of  Scott's  history  (Kenilworth,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Ivanhoe, 
The  Talisman  or  Old  Mortality).  4.  The  introduction  of  landscape  into 
the  English  novel.  5.  Scott's  contribution  to  the  characters  of  fiction. 
6.     The  historical  novel  as  a  literary  form. 

9.    The  Essayists:      Charles  Lamb  (1775-1834);    William 
Hazlitt  (1778-1830);     Thomas  De  Quincey  (1785-1859) 

Charles  Lamb.  Biography.  A.  Ainger,  in  D.  N.  B.  L.  W.  Talfour, 
Memorial  of  C.  L.  B.  W.  Proctor,  C.  L.:  A  Memoir.  P.  G.  Patmore, 
My  Friends  and  Acquaintance.  A.  Ainger,  C.  L.,  in  E.  M.  L.  ser.  Also 
Lamb's  biographical  essays  in  Essays  of  Elia.  B.  E.  Martin,  In  the  Foot- 
prints of  C.  L.  T.  Craddock,  C.  L.  P.  Fitzgerald,  C.  L.,  his  Friends,  his 
Books.    E.  T.  Mason,  Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors. 
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Criticism.  As  above;  also  T.  de  Quincey,  Biographical  Essays.  A. 
Birrell,  Obiter  Dicta,  ist  ser.     W.  Pater,  Appreciations. 

Works.  Published  in  i  vol.  by  Moxen.  The  Chandos  Classics  ed. 
(Warne)  is  also  a  convenient  i  vol.  ed. 

Bibliography.     E.  D.  North,  in  B.  E.  Martin,  In  the  Footprints  of 

C.  L. 

■f Readings.    From  Essays  of  Elia:    Christ's  Hospital;  A  Dissertation 

on  Roast  Pig;  A  Bachelor's  Complaint  on  the  Behavior  of  Newly  Married 

People;    Poor   Relations;    Mrs.    Battle's   Opinions   on   Whist;   A   Quaker 

Meeting;   Dream-Children. 

William  Hazlitt.  Biography.  L.  Stephen,  in  D.  N.  B.  E.  Henley, 
Introd.  to  works,  ed.  Waller  and  Glover.  A.  Birrell,  W.  H.,  E.  M.  L.  ser. 
W.  C.  Hazlitt,  Memoirs  of  W.  H.,  and  Four  Generations  of  a  Literary 
Family.  A.  Ireland,  Memoir,  prefix  to  selections  in  Chandos  Classics. 
W.  Hazlitt  (son).  Biographical  Sketch,  prefixed  to  Literary  Remains.  P. 
G.  Patmore,  My  Friends  and  Acquaintance.  E.  T.  Mason,  Personal  Traits 
of  British  Authors,  III. 

Criticism.  As  above;  also  E.  L.  Bulwer  (Lord  Lytton),  On  the 
Genius  of  Hazlitt.  Talfour,  Thoughts  upon  the  Intellectual  Character  of 
the  Late  W.  H.  (The  two  preceding  are  in  Literary  Remains  of  the  Late 
W.  H.)  G.  Saintsbury,  Essays  in  English  Literature.  L.  Stephen,  Hours  in 
a  Library,  II.     B.  Torrey,  Atlantic  Monthly,  September,  1904. 

Works.  Collected  ed.,  ed.  A.  R.  Waller  and  A.  Glover  (London: 
Dent;  New  York:  McClure,  Phillips).  Excellent  selections  in  William 
Hazlitt,   Chandos   Classics    (Warne). 

Bibliography.  A.  Ireland,  List  of  the  Writings  of  W.  H.  and  Leigh 
Hunt. 

^Readings.  My  First  Acquaintance  with  Poets  (Coleridge).  Fare- 
well to  Essay  Writing.  On  the  Pleasures  of  Painting.  On  the  Feeling  of 
Immortality  in  Youth.    The  Love  of  the  Country. 

Thomas  De  Quincey.  Biography.  L.  Stephen,  in  D.  N.  B.  T.  De 
Quincey,  Autobiography  and  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater.  D. 
Masson,  T.  De  Q.,  E.  M.  L.  ser.  '  H.  A.  Page'  (Japp),  Life  and  Writings 
of  De  Q.  J.  Hogg,  De  Q.  and  his  Friends.  A.  H.  Japp,  De  Q.  Memorials. 
F.  Espinasse,  Lancashire  Worthies.  J.  R.  Findlay,  Personal  Recollections. 
E.  T.  Mason,  Personal  Traits,  etc. 

Criticism.  Ency.  Britannica.  L.  Stephen,  Hours  in  a  Library,  I.  D. 
Masson,  Wordsworth  and  Other  Essays.  S.  Hodgson,  Outcast  Essays.  G. 
Saintsbury,  Essays  in  English  Literature.  W.  A.  Dunn,  T.  De  Q.'s  Relation 
to  German  Literature  and  Philosophy.  L.  Cooper,  Prose  Poetry  of  T.  De 
Q.    W.  Minto,  Manual  of  Prose  Literature. 

Works.  Ed.  D.  Masson,  14  vols.,  published  by  Black  (Edinburgh) 
and  Ticknor  (Boston). 

"fReadings.  The  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater.  Shake- 
speare (in  Biographies  and  Biographical  Sketches).  On  Wordszvorth's 
Poetry  and  On  the  Knocking  on  the  Gate  in  Macbeth  (in  Literary  Theory 
and  Criticisms) .    Suspiria  de  Profundis  (in  Tales  and  Prose  Phantasies). 
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Outline  of  Study 

The  Magazines.  The  development  of  the  newspapers  due  to  the 
eighteenth  century  —  of  the  magazines  to  the  nineteenth.  Effect  of  the 
application  of  steam  to  the  printing  press ;  of  the  increase  of  readers.  The 
Edinburgh  Review,  founded  1802;  first  Tory,  then  Whig;  its  editor, 
Francis  Jeffrey  (1773-1850)  ;  contributors:  Lord  Brougham,  Sidney 
Smith  (1771-1845).  The  Quarterly  Review,  founded  1809;  Tory;  edited 
by  Wm.  Gifford,  then  (1824)  by  John  Gibson  Lockhart  (1794-1854)  ; 
its  savage  style;  contributors:  Scott,  Southey,  Canning,  Macaulay.  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  founded  1817 ;  chief  contributors :  Wilson  and  De  Quin- 
cey.  John  Wilson  ('Christopher  North')  (1785-1854)  his  tales  in  Black- 
wood's—  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life;  his  critical  contributions 
—  Nodes  AmbrosiancB  (1822-1835).  The  London  Magazine,  founded  1820, 
edited  by  John  Scott  and  afterwards  by  Thomas  Wainwright;  its  illustri- 
ous contributors :  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Landor,  Carlyle,  etc. 

Charles  Lamb  (1775-1834)  :  Christ's  Hospital  and  Coleridge;  clerk  in 
East  India  Company,  London;  his  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (with  Mary 
Lamb),  1807,  his  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,  a  permanent  con- 
tribution to  literary  criticism  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  His  great  work 
the  essays  (signed  Elia  )  in  The  London  Magazine.  Their  relation  to 
the  eighteenth  century  essays.  Lamb's  observation  of  social  life  of  Lon- 
don; his  lovable  temperament;  the  personal  element  in  his  essays;  his 
humor;  his  classic  English. 

William  Hazlitt.  Hazlitt's  character,  interpreted  by  The  Quarterly, 
Talfour,  Lamb,  Crabbe  Robinson  —  the  interest  of  his  personality.  Life 
at  Wem,  Shropshire  (1794-1802),  at  Winterslow,  by  Salisbury  Plain.  In- 
fluence of  the  French  Revolution  —  Napoleon,  Rousseau,  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth.  A  painter  (1802-1805).  His  work  —  political,  and  critical 
(in  painting,  drama,  poetry).  Contributes  to  The  Edinburgh  Review  from 
1814,  and  to  The  London  Magazine,  from  1820.  His  attachment  to  the 
past  —  old  books  —  Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  1817,  English 
Poets,  1818,  English  Comic  Writers,  1819,  Dramatic  Literature  of  the 
Age  of  Elizabeth,  1821.  Relation  to  the  Romantic  School  —  Spirit  of  the 
Age,  1825.  Dramatic  criticism — The  English  Stage,  1818,  interpretation 
of  the  great  actors.  Art  criticism  in  Criticisms  on  Art.  The  miscel- 
laneous essayist — Table  Talk,  1821-22:  his  mastery  of  the  personal  essay, 
especially  where  he  dwells  on  youthful  memories,  or  old  associations ;  the 
vividness,  terseness,  eloquence  of  his  style. 

Thomas  De  Quincey.  The  interest  of  his  life  and  personality.  Com- 
parison of  his  genius  and  fate  with  Coleridge's.  His  relation  to  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  the  Lake  Country  (Dove  Cottage)  ;  to  the  Edin- 
burgh group  (Lasswade),  especially  to  John  Wilson.  His  contributions 
to  the  London  Magazine  and  to  Blackwood's.  The  personal  revelation  of 
his  mind's  history  in  The  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,  1821. 
His  wonderful  analytic  faculty,  his  philosophic  depth,  and  erudition,  ap- 
plied to  literary  criticism  —  Literary  Reminiscences,  The  Lake  Poets, 
London  Reminiscences,  Biographies  and  Biographical  Sketches.     His  po- 
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litical  essays  on  Malthus  and  Ricardo.  His  mastery  of  irony  —  Murder 
Considered  as  One  of  the  Fine  Arts.  His  work  belongs  to  "the  literature 
of  power."  His  threefold  classification  of  his  work  —  the  third  and 
highest  being  his  "modes  of  impassioned  prose";  Suspiria  de  Profundis 
in  illustration ;  its  '  dream  painting,'  an  imaginative  fantasia,  full  of  color 
and  organ  music.  The  English  Mail-Coach.  De  Quincey  as  a  conscious 
artist  in  language  —  the  Coleridge  of  prose  —  his  relation  to  older  mas- 
ters, to  Swift,  to  Richter,  and  to  his  modern  imitators. 

Landor.  Walter  Savage  Landor  (1775-1864),  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions, 1824-28,  29,  etc. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  Discuss  the  conditions  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  Magazines  and  Reviews.  2.  Literary  criticism  in  the 
Romantic  period  —  Jeff rey,  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  De  Quincey.  3. 
A  study  of  The  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater.  4.  De  Quincey's 
interpretation  of  Wordsworth.    5.    The  personal  element  in  Lamb's  essays. 

6.  The  interpretation  of  Shakspere  offered  by  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey. 

7.  Comparison  of  the  style  of  Addison,  Lamb,  R.  L.  Stevenson  in  their 
essays. 

II.     VICTORIAN  PROSE 

I.    Thomas  Carlyle  (1795-1881) 

Biography.  S.  Lee,  D.  N.  B.  R.  Garnett,  Life  of  T.  C,  G.  W.  ser. 
J.  Nichol,  Life  of  T.  C,  E.  M.  L.  ser.  D.  Mason,  Carlyle  Personally.  T. 
Carlyle,  Reminiscences,  ed.  J.  A.  Froude.  Letters,  ed.  Norton.  Corre- 
spondence of  Carlyle  and  Emerson.  Froude,  Thomas  Carlyle  (first  forty 
years),  Thomas  Carlyle  (life  in  London).  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  Letters 
and  Memorials.  Other  memoirs  by  Wylie,  Conway,  Nicoll,  Larkin,  Shep- 
herd, etc. 

Criticism.  J.  R.  Lowell,  My  Study  Windows.  L.  Stephen,  Hours  in 
a  Library,  III.  J.  M.  Robertson,  Modern  Humanists.  R.  H.  Hutton, 
Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought.  F.  Harrison,  Early  Victorian  Liter- 
ature.    H.  A.  Taine,  History  of  English  Literature. 

Works.  Published  by  Chipman  and  Hall  (London)  and  Scribner's 
Sons  (New  York). 

Bibliography.  Anderson,  Appendix  to  Garnet,  Carlyle,  G.  W.  ser. 
Shepherd,  Bibliography  of  Carlyle. 

Readings,  f Sartor  Resartus  (ed.  MacMechen).  Essays— Char- 
acteristics," "  Burns,"  "  Johnson."  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.  Past  and 
Present.    Life  of  Stirling.    French  Revolution,  I. 

Outline  of  Study 

The  Victorian  Period.  The  dividing  line  between  the  Georgian  and 
the  Victorian  era  best  taken  at  1832  (accession  of  Victoria,  1837)  —year 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
death  of  Scott,  Tennyson's  first  significant  work.     The  Victorian  period 
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divided  into  two  periods  —  Early  Victorian  extending  to  about  1852  — 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  1859;  Late  Victorian  to  1901  (death  of  Vic- 
toria). Movements:  industrialism  (industrial  revolution,  factories,  growth 
of  cities);  canals,  railways,  steamships;  democracy  (including  Chartism); 
liberalism,  science ;  education ;  religion  (the  Oxford  Movement,  the  Broad 
Church  Movement);  education;  development  of  woman's  sphere;  ex- 
pansion of  England.  These  movements  have  given  special  tone  and 
substance  to  Victorian  literature. 

Carlyle  in  his  Development.  Scotch  elements  in  Carlyle  as  compared 
with  Scott  and  Burns.  His  peasant  parents;  his  training  at  Ecclefechan, 
Annan,  Edinburgh.  German  influence ;  religious  uncertainty ;  Jane  Welsh ; 
Craigenputtock. 

Characteristics.  Carlyle's  individuality,  apartness;  his  moral  basis  of 
life  —  "a  Calvinist  without  a  creed  " ;  his  belief  in  work  and  actualities ; 
his  intuitive  method ;  his  idealism,  even  mysticism ;  narrowness  of  sym- 
pathy. Effect  of  these  —  his  critical  attitude  towards  the  movements 
of  his  times. 

Work.  Carlyle's  Vv'ork  essentially  an  interpretation  and  a  criticism 
of  modern  aspects  of  labor,  democracy,  philosophy,  and  religion.  Labor  — 
its  immense  place  in  Victorian  England,  its  special  problems  (Chartism, 
Reform  Bill,  etc.)  ;  the  gospel  of  work  {Sartor  Resartus),  cf.  Tolstoi.  The 
democratic  movement  (universal  franchise,  socialism,  etc.) — Carlyle's 
opposition  to  modern  democracy — Chartism,  1839;  Past  and  Present, 
1843;  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,  1850.  His  theory  of  government  —  Heroes 
and  Hero-Worship,  1840,  Past  and  Present.  His  theory  of  history  — 
Cromwell,  French  Revolution,  Frederick.  His  theory  of  morals  —  opposi- 
tion to  Utilitarianism.  His  theory  of  religion;  opposition  to  dogma  and 
Newmanism ;  his  reverence  for  the  divine  beneath  all  things ;  his  creed 
to  make  righteousness  prevail. 

Literary  Aspect.  Carlyle's  literary  power;  his  clearness,  his  eye  for 
significant  detail ;  his  force  (cf.  capital  letters,  present  tenses,  inversions, 
noise-words,  space-words,  etc.);  his  picturesqueness ;  his  humor;  the 
presentive  power  of  his  imagination  —  a  prose  poet.  Faults  of  manner- 
isms, over-emphasis,  coarseness.  Style  individualistic,  romantic,  not 
classic;   not  German. 

Influence.  Foremost  figure  of  Victorian  prose  —  his  influence  ex- 
tended through  Tennyson,   Kingsley,   Ruskin,  and  Wm.   Morris. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  Carlyle  as  representative  of  Scotch  peas- 
ant character.  2.  Carlyle's  essay  on  Burns,  an  exposition  and  a  criticism. 
3.  Hero-government  and  modern  democracy  —  an  answer  to  Carlyle.  4. 
Carlyle's  gospel  of  work,  an  interpretation  and  a  criticism. 

2.    John  Henry  Newman  (1801-1890) 

Biography.  W.  S.  Lee,  D.  N.  B.  W.  Barry,  Newman,  Literary  Lives 
sen  H.  J.  Jennings,  Cardinal  Newman;  the  Story  of  His  Life.  W.  Mey- 
nell,  /.  H.  N.  J.  S.  Fletcher,  A  Short  Life  of  J.  H.  N.  Final  authorities 
are  J.  H.  Newman,  Apologia  pro  Vita  sua,  and  Letters  (ed.  Mozley). 
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Criticism.  As  above;  also  R.  W.  Church,  Oxford  Movement,  and 
Occasional  Papers,  II.  Oakeley,  Notes  on  the  Tractarian  Movement. 
J.  A.  Froude,  Short  Studies,  Ser.  IV.  L.  E.  Gates,  Three  Studies  in 
Literature.    See  Poole's  Index  of  Periodical  Literature  for  essays. 

Works.    PubHshed  by  Longmans  (London  and  New  York). 

Readings.  '\ Apologia.  Callista.  Poems  —  on  St.  Philip  Neri,  Pillar 
of  the  Cloud,  Dream  of  Gerontius.  Sermons  — "  Individuality  of  the 
Soul." 

Outline  of  Study 

Religious  Conditions.  The  Church  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  —  as  viewed  by  Jane  Austen,  Froude.  Its  parties.  Ro- 
mantic influence  (cf.  Wordsworth  and  Keble)  ;  the  medisevalizing  tend- 
ency (cf.  Scott).  Liberal  Reform  of  the  Church  (e.g..  Disestablishment 
in  Ireland,  Catholic  Emancipation,  abolition  of  religious  tests  at  the  uni- 
versities, etc.).  Progress  of  science,  utilitarianism.  Reaction  among 
churchmen.  Keble's  sermon  on  National  Apostasy  begins  the  Oxford 
Movement,  1833.  Its  leaders  John  Keble  (1792-1866),  Hurrell  Froude 
(1803-1836),  Edward  Pusey   (1800-1882),  and  J.  H.  Newman. 

Newman's  Personality  and  Training.  Heredity  explains  little.  Evan- 
gelical boyhood.  Oxford  influences  —  Hawkins,  Jones,  Whately  —  high 
church  principles  adopted.  Newman  as  fellow  of  Oriel  and  preacher  in 
St.  Mary's,  Oxford.  Newman  as  apostle  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  Its 
principles :  to  oppose  liberalism  and  conserve  the  Church ;  to  reassert  the 
sustentative  view  of  the  Church,  its  custody  of  truth,  of  the  sacraments 
—  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church.  The  suppression  of  the  movement  with 
Tract  XC.  Newman's  via  media.  Littlemore.  His  conversion  to  Rome, 
1845.     His  life  at  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  Edgbaston. 

His  Work  —  Literary  Aspects.  Characteristics  of  his  mind  —  need  to 
believe,  wish  for  dogma,  his  inevitable  logic,  his  reactionary  view  of 
modern  life.  His  sermons  at  Oxford  —  character  and  influence.  Loss  and 
Gain  —  his  own  story,  in  which  the  method  of  residues  is  applied  to 
plot.  Callista,  essentially  didactic,  but  distinguished  in  description.  His 
Idea  of  a  University.  His  poetry  compared  with  that  of  John  Keble ; 
its  tense,  passionate  austerity.  The  occasion  and  meaning  of  The  Pillar 
of  the  Cloud  ("Lead,  Kindly  Light").  TJie  Dream  of  Gerontius.  Apolo- 
gia—  story  of  the  progress  of  his  mind  through  its  religious  positions  — 
logic  invested  with  the  fascination  of  plot.  Its  style  lucid,  direct,  power- 
ful —  a  classic  style. 

Newman's  Influence.  On  the  revival  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
England.  On  the  Church  of  England.  His  personality  in  influence 
second  only  to  Carlyle's. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  The  personality  of  John  Henry  New- 
man. 2.  The  Christian  Year  of  John  Keble :  its  plan,  character,  spirit, 
poetry.  3.  The  style  of  Newman's  Apologia.  4.  Newman's  Callista  as 
a  novel.  5.  Newman's  greatness  is  not  as  a  man  of  letters  but  as  a 
spiritual  leader  —  discuss.    6.    The  English  religious  poets. 
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3.    John  Ruskin  (1819-1900) 

Biography.  E.  T.  Cook,  in  D.  N.  B.  J.  Ruskin,  Praterita.  W.  G. 
Collingwood,  Life  and  Work  of  J.  R.,  2  vols,  (authoritative  biography). 
ColHngwood,  /.  R.,  a  Biographical  Outline.  J.  M.  Mather,  /.  R.:  His  Life 
and  Teaching. 

Criticism.  Collingwood,  above.  E.  T.  Cook,  Studies  in  Ruskin. 
J.  A.  Hobson,  John  Ruskin,  Social  Reformer.  W.  White,  Principles  of  Art. 
J.  M.  Robertson,  Modern  Humanists.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  John  Ruskin. 
H.  Shaw,  Syllabus  of  Six  Lectures  on  Ruskin.  F.  Harrison,  Tennyson, 
Ruskin,  Mill,  etc. 

Works.  Published  by  George  Allen  (Orpington,  Eng.),  and  Mer- 
rill and  Co.  (New  York). 

Bibliography.  Shepherd,  Bibliography  of  Ruskin.  I.  J.  Wise  and  J. 
P.  Smart,  A  Complete  Bibliography  of  John  Ruskin. 

Readings.  jPraterita  (early  chapters),  f Sesame  and  Lilies  (includ- 
ing "Mystery  of  Life").  Seven  Lamps.  Modern  Painters,  V,  vii  ("Of 
Cloud  Beauty"). 

Outline  of  Study 

Conditions  of  English  Art.  The  English  schools  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century.  Poverty  of  art,  conventional  teaching.  Early  Victorian 
decorative  art;  the  architecture  of  the  new  commercial  city.  Poverty  of 
art  criticism.     The  field  to  be  occupied  by  Ruskin. 

Formative  Influences.  Scotch  ancestry.  Puritan  upbringing  —  the 
"sheltered  life"  theory  {Prceterita) .  His  temperament.  Interest  in 
nature  and  art.  The  Bible,  Scott,  etc.  Oxford  (architecture,  English 
prose).     Travel  at  home  and  abroad.     Turner. 

Ruskin  as  Art  Critic.  Turner's  career  —  the  greatest  of  romantic 
landscape  painters.  Public  depreciation  of  his  work  in  the  exhibitions  of 
1836  and  1842.  Ruskin  issues  Modern  Painters,  vol.  I,  1842  (last  vol. 
i860).  Founds  English  art  criticism;  his  position  as  respects  (i)  Turner, 
(ii)  principles  of  art,  (iii)  nature.  Ruskin  as  critic  of  architecture  — 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  1849  (basis  of  ethics  and  life).  Stones  of 
Venice,  1851-1853  (basis  of  natural  virtue  and  faith).  Ruskin's  criticism 
invalidated  by  his  temperament. 

Ruskin  as  Social  Reformer.  Ruskin's  development  from  nature  to 
art,  to  art  principles,  to  social  life,  to  sociology,  to  reform.  Carlyle's  in- 
fluence on  Ruskin.  Ruskin's  attack  on  "  the  dismal  science " ;  the  need 
of  "the  biological  factor"  —  Political  Economy  of  Art,  1857,  Unto  This 
Last,  i860,  Fors  Clavigera,  1871  —  The  St.  George's  Society  (opposition 
to  modern  democracy,  mechanical  development,  return  to  the  guild 
system). 

Ruskin  as  Moralist.  Influence  of  Scott  and  Carlyle.  His  belief  in 
ideas  and  ideals  —  Sesame,  1864;  the  sphere  and  training  of  women  — 
Lilies,  1864.  Theories  of  work,  religion,  relation  to  nature,  education. 
His  disbelief  in  the  effectiveness  of  his  work  —  Mystery  of  Life,  1868; 
his  immense  achievement. 
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Ruskin's  Style.  His  first  style  on  classic  English  models;  his  second 
his  real  style.  Ruskin's  clearness,  fluency,  wonderful  mastery  of  allusion 
and  illustration,  his  irony,  his  beauty,  his  rhythms;  his  greatest  gift  is 
pathos,  in  which  he  is  over-indulgent. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  "  The  leading  trait  in  Ruskin's  char- 
acter is  a  peculiar  love  of  justice,  of  poetical  justice"  (Collingwood). 
Explain  and  exemplify.  2.  Ruskin's  views  on  the  education  and  sphere 
of  women  {Lilies),  an  exposition  and  a  criticism.  3.  Ruskin's  influence 
on  the  public  interest  in  art.  4.  Ruskin  and  Tolstoi  compared  as  social 
reformers.     5.    The  qualities  and  defects  of  Ruskin's  prose  style. 

4.    Matthew  Arnold  (1822-1888) :     His  Prose 

Biography.  R.  Garnett,  in  D.  N.  B.  G.  W.  Russell,  M.  A.,  Literary 
Lives  ser.  Letters,  ed.  G.  W.  E.  Russell.  J.  Fitch,  Thomas  and  Matthew 
Arnold  (Great  Educators  series).  G.  Saintsbury,  M.  A.,  Modern  English 
Writers  ser. 

Criticism.  Fitch,  Saintsbury,  Russell,  above.  E.  Dowden,  Tran- 
scripts and  Studies.  J.  M.  Robertson,  Modern  Humanists.  F.  Harrison, 
Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Mill,  etc.  W.  H.  Dawson,  M.  A.  and  His  Relation  to 
the  Thought  of  our  Time.  G.  White,  M.  A.  and  the  Spirit  of  His  Age. 
A.  Galton,  W.  H.  Hudson,  etc.  See  also  Poole's  Index  of  Periodical 
Literature. 

Works.  Both  prose  and  poetry  are  published  by  Macmillan,  the  latter 
in  a  one-vol.  ed. 

Bibliography.    T.  B.  Smart,  Bibliography  of  Matthexv  Arnold  (Davy). 

Readings.  (For  poetry  see  page  38  f.)  "Sweetness  and  Light"  in 
Culture  and  Anarchy.  "  Numbers "  and  "  Literature  and  Science "  in 
Discourses  in  America.    ^Essays  in  Criticism,  2nd  series. 

Outline  of  Study 

English  Education.  Education  prior  to  1834  —  parish  schools,  public 
schools  {e.g.,  Rugby),  private  schools,  the  universities.  Dr.  Thomas  Ar- 
nold's reform  of  the  English  public  schools.  National  education  —  par- 
liamentary grant,  1834;  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  1839;  national 
elementary  education  secured,  1870;  the  Universities  open  to  dissenters, 
1871. 

Matthezv  Arnold  —  Formative  Influences.  His  father  Thomas  Ar- 
nold of  Rugby  —  his  influence  in  education,  religion,  and  social  life.  The 
Lake  Country  —  Arnold  as  a  Wordsworthian.  Oxford.  Senancour,  George 
Sand,  Goethe,  Heine.    Arnold's  personality  and  popular  impressions  of  it. 

Arnold  and  Public  Education.  His  life  as  inspector  of  board  schools. 
His  conception  of  education  —  culture ;  value  of  literature.  Study  of 
educational  systems  of  Germany  and  France;  advocacy  of  a  state  system 
of  primary  and  secondary  education  for  England. 

As  Critic  of  Literature.  Arnold's  professorship  of  poetry  at  Oxford 
—  Essays  in  Criticism,  ist  ser.,  1865.    The  meaning  of  literary  criticism  — 
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to  Jeffrey  {Edinburgh  Review);  to  Coleridge;  to  Carlyle;  to  Taine;  to 
Sainte-Beuve.  Arnold  as  the  English  Sainte-Beuve  —  the  causerie  Angli- 
cized. Essays  in  Criticism,  2d  ser.,  1888.  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  1867. 
The  virtues  and  defects  of  Arnold's  critical  method. 

As  Critic  of  Religion  and  Life.  Arnold's  conception  of  the  English 
middle  class  —  the  "Philistines"  (of.  Heine);  his  mission  of  culture  (cf. 
Goethe)  —  Culture  and  Anarchy,  1869.  Criticism  of  middle-class  religion, 
dissent.  Arnold's  via  media  for  modern  religion  —  Literature  and  Dogma, 
1873.  Hellenism  and  Hebraism.  Culture  the  touchstone  of  his  religious 
criticism.  The  meaning  of  culture  —  the  getting  to  know  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world. 

Arnold's  Prose  Style.  A  master  of  style  —  his  lucidity,  but  with 
iterations  and  inversions  that  became  mannerisms;  his  facility  for  happy 
phrases ;    lightness   of  touch ;   humor. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  Matthew  Arnold's  indebtedness  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold.  2.  The  Oxford  type  of  education.  3.  A  report  and 
criticism  of  "  Literature  and  Science."  4.  The  claims  of  poetry  as  means 
of  culture.     5.    Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Philistines. 


5.    The  Historians  :     Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  (1800- 1859); 
James  Anthony  Froude  (1818-1894) 

Macaulay.  Biography.  L.  Stephen,  in  D.  N.  B.  G.  O.  Trevelyan, 
Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  M.  H.  H.  Milman,  A  Memoir  of  Lord  M.  F. 
Arnold,  Life.  C.  H.  Jones,  Lord  M.:  His  Life,  his  Writings.  E.  P. 
Whipple,  Biographical  Sketches.  J.  C.  Morison,  T.  B.  M.,  E.  M.  L.  ser. 
E.  T.  Mason,  Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors. 

Criticism.  As  above;  also  L.  Stephen,  Hours  in  a  Library,  H.  W. 
E.  Gladstone,  Gleanings  from  Past  Years.  W.  Bagehot,  Literary  Studies. 
R.  C.  Jebb,  M.,  a  Lecture.  J.  Morley,  Critical  Miscellanies.  F.  Harrison, 
Studies  in  Early  Victorian  Literature.  G.  Saintsbury,  Corrected  Impres- 
sions. H.  A.  Taine,  History  of  English  Literature,  V.  iii.  W.  Minto, 
Manual  of  Prose  Literature  (for  M.'s  style). 

Works.    Published  by  various  firms. 

Readings.    Samuel  Johnson.    Lord  Clive.    i Warren  Hastings. 

Froude.  Biography.  A.  F.  Pollard,  in  D.  N.  B.  D.  H.  Wheeler,  In- 
trod.  to  Historical  and  Other  Sketches  (N.  Y.,  1883). 

Criticism.  A.  Birrell,  Miscellanies.  L.  Stephen,  Studies  of  a  Biog- 
rapher, HI.  E.  G.  Bourne,  Essays  in  Historical  Criticism.  F.  Har- 
rison, Choice  of  Books,  etc.,  and  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Mill,  etc.  West- 
minster Review,  vol.  138,  p.  174.  Mrs.  A.  Ireland,  Contemporary  Re- 
view, vol.  67,  p.  17.     G.  Smith,  North  American  Review,  vol.  159,  p.  677. 

Works.     Published  by  Longmans. 

Readings.  ^England's  Forgotten  Worthies  (in  Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects,  vol.  I).  Scientific  Method  applied  to  History  {Short  Studies, 
vol.  H). 
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Outline  of  Study 

General  Characteristics.  The  nineteenth  century  essentially  the  era 
of  historians.  The  development  of  historical  interest  due  to  the  Romantic 
movement,  the  scientific  spirit,  the  cosmopolitan  spirit.  Influence  of  evo- 
lution in  bringing  about  the  modern  view  of  history.  The  tradition  of 
Gibbon  in  style.  The  growth  of  the  historical  essay  as  a  literary  form  due 
to  the  magazines. 

The  Historians  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  Early  Group: 
John  Lingard  (1771-1851)  —  The  History  of  England,  1819-30;  Henry 
Hallam  (1777-1859)  — Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  1818,  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  1838.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (1788-1861) — History 
of  Normandy  and  England.  The  Middle  Group  —  with  prepossessions  — 
Thomas  Carlyle  (1795-1881)  ;  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  (1800-1859). 
The  Later  Group  —  influenced  by  the  scientific  spirit  —  William  Stubbs 
(1825-1901),  Constitutional  History  of  England,  1874-78;  James  Anthony 
Froude  (1818-1894)  ;  Henry  Thomas  Buckle  (1821-1862),  History  of 
Civilisation  in  England,  1857-61;  Edward  Augustus  Freeman  (1823-1892), 
History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  1867-76;  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner 
(1829-1902)  ;  John  Richard  Green  (1837-1883),  Short  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish People,  1874;  William  Edward  Lecky  (1838-  ),  European  Morals, 
1869,  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  1878-90. 

Macaulay.  His  personal  characteristics  and  public  career;  his  im- 
mense reading  and  extraordinary  memory ;  his  Whig  prepossessions ;  his 
objective  perceptions;  the  limitations  of  his  mind  in  knowledge,  sympa- 
thy, and  philosophy.  Arnold's  criticism  of  Macaulay.  His  association 
with  the  Quarterly  and  the  Edinburgh  Review;  his  Essays,  especially 
Johnson,  Clive,  Warren  Hastings.  His  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  1842. 
Macaulay's  achievement  in  his  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  II.,  1849-1861 ;  the  basis  of  its  extraordinary  success  —  Macaulay 
made  history  reading  for  the  people;  his  partisan  view  of  history. 

Macaulay's  style  —  its  perfect  suitability  to  his  purpose  —  its  clear- 
ness, logical  progression,  energy,  variety,  point,  picturesqueness,  convic- 
tion. His  use  of  the  short  sentence;  of  the  simile;  of  balance  and  antith- 
esis and  epigram ;  the  dangers  of  a  style  of  black  and  white.  His  mas- 
tery of  the  historical  picturesque  by  means  of  concrete  images.  The  high 
rhetorical  merits  of  his  style  —  genius  in  the  commonplace ;  shortcomings 
in  the  finer  qualities  of  the  prose  artist.     Comparison  with  Carlyle. 

Froude.  Education  at  Winchester  and  Oxford ;  participation  in  the 
Oxford  Movement  and  reaction  —  The  Nemesis  of  Faith,  1849.  His  rela- 
tion to  Thomas  Carlyle,  as  disciple  and  editor ;  friendship  with  Charles 
Kingsley.  His  works  —  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  England 
to  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada,  1856-1870.  His  essays  and  lectures  gathered 
into  the  volumes  of  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  1867,  1872,  etc.  The 
English  in  Ireland,  1871-74.  Life  of  Bunyan,  1878.  Carlyle's  Life,  1882- 
1884.  Erasmus,  1894.  English  Seamen,  1895.  His  conception  of  history 
(cf.  The  Science  of  History  and  Scientific  Method  Applied  to  History,  in 
Short  Studies) — the   drama   of   reality;   influence   of   Carlyle;   his   hero- 
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worship ;  his  religious  bias.  The  interpretative  basis  of  Froude's  historic 
method ;  his  painstaking  research ;  the  criticism  of  his  inaccuracies ;  his 
sense  of  the  movement  and  crises  of  human  history,  of  the  achievement 
of  the  individual;  his  power  to  depict  the  multiform  play  of  human  life 
and  human  character ;  his  descriptive  power ;  his  dramatic  instinct  and 
gift  of  the  ultimate  touch  of  poetry  in  his  style. 

Essays  and  Discussions.  1.  Discuss  the  different  views  of  the  his- 
torians of  the  nineteenth  century  as  to  the  proper  method  of  writing  his- 
tory. 2.  A  study  of  Macaulay's  use  of  balance  and  antithesis  in  style.  3. 
The  literary  qualities  of  Froude's  History  of  England.  4.  A  study  of  the 
literary  style  of  John  Richard  Green. 


III.    VICTORIAN  FICTION 

I.    The  Transition  Novelists:  Benjamin  Disraeli  (1804- 1881); 
Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton  (1805-1873) 

Disraeli.  T.  E.  Kebbel  in  D.  N.  B.,  and  Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
F.  Greenwood,  in  Ency.  Britannica,  vol.  xxvi.  G.  Brandes,  Lord  Beacons- 
field;  a  Study,  tr.  Mrs.  G.  Sturge.  J.  A.  Froude,  Lord  Beaconsfield.  T. 
MacKnight,  B.  D.,  a  Literary  and  Political  Biography.  J.  Bryce,  Studies 
in  Contemporary  Biography.  Also  W.  Meynell,  H.  Gorst,  J.  Mill,  T.  P 
O'Connor,  W.  Sichel,  S.  Smiles,  etc. 

Criticism.  As  above;  also  F.  Harrison,  Studies  in  Early  Victorian 
Literature.  L.  Stephen,  Hours  in  a  Library,  II.  R.  Garnett,  Essays  of 
an  Ex-Librarian.    L.  Cazamian,  Le  Roman  Social  en  Angleterre. 

Works.    Published  by  Longmans. 

Readings.    "[Coningsby.    The  Infernal  Marriage. 

Lytton.  Biography.  L.  Stephen  in  D.  N.  B.  E.  R.  B.,  Earl  of  Lyt- 
ton, Prefatory  Memoir  to  Speeches  and  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Re- 
mains of  Lord  L.  L.  Cooper,  Lord  Lytton,  a  Biography.  E.  B.  Hawley, 
Shakespeare's  Funeral  and  Other  Essays.     S.  Smiles,  Brief  Biographies. 

Criticism.  As  above;  also  W.  Minto,  Ency.  Britannica.  W.  L.  G. 
Brimley,  Essays.     Cross,  Development  of  the  English  Novel. 

Works.  Published  by  Routledge  (London),  and  Blackwood 
(London). 

Readings.    ■\Pelham.    The  Last  of  the  Barons. 

Outline  of  Study 

Victorian  Fiction,  the  Beginning.  Conditions  of  English  fiction  at 
the  beginning  of  the  era.  The  absence  of  dominant  schools ;  the  tradition 
of  Scott  in  the  romance  of  crime  of  William  Harrison  Ainsworth  (1805- 
1821)  —Rookivood,  1834,  Jack  Shepherd,  1839,  and  the  tradition  of  Smol- 
lett in  the  sea-stories  of  Frederick  Marryat  (1792-1848)  —  F^^^r  Simple, 
1834,  Midshipman  Easy,  1838.  The  army  story  —  Charles  Lever  (1806- 
1872)  —  Charles  O'Malley,  1841. 
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Benjamin  Disraeli.  The  interest  in  the  man  himself  —  his  person- 
ality,  beliefs,  genius,  and  extraordinary  career.  His  early  success  Vivian 
Grey,  1826-27  —  the  field  of  high  life  in  England,  the  qualities  of  ag- 
gressive egotism,  brilliant  cynicism  of  the  social  free-lance.  Disraeli's 
mastery  of  fashionable  vices — The  Young  Duke,  183 1 ;  of  the  tone  and 
dialogue  of  fine  society  —  The  Infernal  Marriage.  1833.  Henrietta  Tem- 
ple, 1837.  His  political  novels.  The  rise  of  the  Young  England  party 
and  the  new  Tory  Democracy  under  Disraeli.  Coningsby,  1844,  —  its 
message  of  people,  church,  and  crown ;  Sybil,  1845,  —  the  factory  system 
and  the  redemptive  power  of  the  church  —  its  democratic  note ;  Tancred, 
1847,  —  the  mission  of  the  Hebrew  race.  Lothair,  1870.  Endymion,  1880. 
Portraiture  or  caricature  of  contemporaries  in  his  work.  The  personal 
factor  in  Disraeli's  novels,  which  are  '  mythic  history ' :  cf.  SIdonia  in 
Coningsby.  His  field,  fashionable  and  political  life ;  his  patrician  hero  as 
a  regenerating  political  force ;  his  propaganda  for  the  Hebrew  race ;  his 
devotion  to  England  and  practical  perception  of  principles  and  motives 
of  life ;  his  mastery  of  epigram.  The  Byronic  element  in  Disraeli's  fiction ; 
his  prodigality  of  descriptive  tinsel ;  absence  of  the  deeper  elements  of 
humanity.     His  work  in  fiction  to  establish  the  political  novel. 

Bulwer  Lytton.  Similarity  in  character  and  career  of  Disraeli  and 
Lytton.  Lytton's  versatility  of  genius  —  politician,  poet,  essayist,  novelist, 
dramatist  —  not  a  great  man.  The  formative  elements  in  his  life  —  influ- 
ence of  Scott  and  Byron,  influence  of  Cambridge  in  the  development  of 
the  orator  and  public  man.  His  relation  to  the  era  of  the  '  dandy,'  cf.  Pel- 
ham. 

1.  The  grouping  of  his  novels: —  (i)  His  melodramatic  romances  — 
Byronic  period :  Falkland,  1827,  in  the  tradition  of  '  Monk '  Lewis,  cf. 
The  Sorrozvs  of  Werther;  Pelham,  1828,  cf.  Wilhelm  Meister;  The  Dis- 
ozvned,  1829;  the  romance  of  crime  in  Paul  Clifford,  1830  —  the  highway- 
man as  hero;  Eugene  Aram,  1832,  the  murderer  as  hero. 

(ii)  His  historical  novels:  his  history  laboriously  acquired;  his 
philosophic  principles  —  Devereux,  1829,  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  1834, 
Rienzi,  1835,  The  Last  of  the  Barons,  1843,  Harold,  1848. 

(iii)  Social  novels:  Cf.  Pelham,  Ernest  Maltravers,  1837;  Lytton  as 
realist.  The  Caxtons,  1849,  My  Novel,  1853,  What  Will  He  Do  with  It? 
1859,  Kenelm  Chillingly,  1873. 

Lytton's  varied  appeal  and  method  —  idealism,  sentimentalism,  ro- 
mance of  the  supernatural,  melodrama,  realism,  philosophy,  history.  His 
distinction  between  the  Intellectual  Novel  (his  own)  and  the  Picturesque 
(Scott's)  ;  the  analytic  basis  of  his  historical  romances;  the  psychological 
basis  of  his  social  novels.  His  varied  knowledge  of  life  and  thought, 
sense  for  local  color,  dramatic  sense  for  plot.  His  rhetorical  style.  Thack- 
eray's satire  of  Lytton.  His  work  brilliant  but  not  deep,  or  in  any  high 
sense  significant. 

2.  His  dramas:  His  theory  of  dramatic  writing  in  England  and  the 
English:  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  1838,  Richelieu,  1839,  Money,  1840. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  The  characteristics  of  English  fiction 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Victorian  era.     2.    Compare  Disraeli's  Coningsby 
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and  Meredith's  Beauchamp's  Career.  3.  Lytton's  sense  for  historical  truth 
and  local  color  (in  Last  Days  of  Pompeii).  4.  Lytton's  sense  for  dra- 
matic effects  in  the  novel  (in  Rienzi).  5.  Report  Lytton's  essay  Art  in 
Fiction  (in  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings). 

2.    Charles  Dickens  (1812-1870) 

Biography.  L.  Stephen  in  D.  N.  B.  John  Forster,  Life  of  C.  D.  M. 
Dickens,  C.  D.,  by  his  Eldest  Daughter.  R.  Langton,  The  Childhood  and 
Youth  of  C.  D.  F.  Marzials,  C.  D.,  G.  W.  ser.  A.  W.  Ward,  C.  D.,  E. 
M.  L.  ser. 

Criticism.  Stephen,  Marzials,  Ward  above.  Also  G.  Gissing,  C.  D., 
Victorian  Era  ser.  W.  Bagehot,  Literary  Studies.  F.  Harrison,  Early 
Victorian  Literature.  A.  H.  Stanley,  Sermons,  1870.  H.  A.  Taine,  English 
Literature,  Vol.  IV.  W.  L.  Cross,  Development  of  the  English  Novel.  See 
also  Bibliography. 

Works.     The  author's  editions  are  published  by  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Bibliography.  Anderson,  Appendix  to  Marzials,  Charles  Dickens, 
G.  W.  ser.     Shepherd,  Bibliography  of  Dickens. 

Readings.  Pickwick  Papers.  fDavid  Copperfield.  Great  Expecta- 
tions. 

Outline  of  Study 

General  Aspects.  Reaction  from  the  Romantic  school  to  partial  real- 
ism in  Dickens.  Dickens's  relation  to  Smollett;  his  relation  to  his  times 
(humanitarianism). 

His  Personality.  Characteristics  —  observation  of  significant,  exter- 
nal detail;  his  mimetic,  dramatic  faculty;  his  sensitive,  impetuous  tempera- 
ment ;  his  humanitarianism,  directed  toward  the  poor  and  the  oppressed ; 
his  broad  humor  and  zest  of  life. 

Characteristics  of  his  Art.  Study  of  Sketches  by  Bos  for  dominant 
qualities.  His  realism  illustrated  by  novels  of  contemporary  London  life 
{e.g.,  Pickwick  Papers),  and  of  social  questions  of  his  day  {e.g.,  Oliver 
Twist,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Little  Dorrit).  His  dominant  idealism  studied 
in  characters  like  Pecksniff  {Martin  Chusslewit),  Little  Nell  {Old  Curi- 
osity Shop),  Micawber  {David  Copperfield),  Gradgrind  {Hard  Times)  ; 
characters  of  one  idea ;  character  out  of  characteristic ;  vitality  of  Dickens's 
characters.  Advantages  and  limitations  of  this  method.  Study  of  inci- 
dent—  scenes  of  pathos  and  humor;  idealism  in  the  grotesque.  Plot 
structure  —  peripatetic  plot  of  Pickwick;  the  biographical  plot  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  David  Copperfield.  The  later  complicated  plot  {e.  g.,  Great 
Expectations).  Cf.  Wilkie  Collins  (1824-1889)  and  Charles  Reade.  His 
happy  endings  criticized.  His  novels  of  purpose  (humanitarian)  —  Oliver 
Twist,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Little  Dorrit,  Great  Expectations;  their  influ- 
ence. Dickens's  humor,  his  supreme  quality;  his  method  in  humor  of 
character  and  scene. 

Essays  and  Discussions.    1.    A  study  of  Sketches  by  Bos:   (i)  origin, 
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(ii)  characteristics.  2.  A  study  of  Dickens's  realism  in  Oliver  Twist. 
3.  Dickens's  idealism  in  (i)  his  villains,  (ii)  his  heroines,  (iii)  his  end- 
ings. 4.  Dickens's  Christmas  Books.  5.  Dickens's  characterization  com- 
pared with  Moliere's  (e.g.,  Pecksniff  and  Tartuffe).  6.  Dickens's  rela- 
tion to  Smollett  and  the  picaresque  novel. 

3.    William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811-1863) 

Biography.  L.  Stephen,  D.  N.  B.  W.  Pollock,  Ency.  Britanniccu 
Mrs.  R.  Ritchie,  introds.  Biographical  ed.  of  his  works  (Harper).  H. 
Merivale  and  F.  Marzials,  W.  M.  T.,  G.  W.  ser.  A.  Trollope,  W.  M.  T.. 
E.  M.  L.  ser.    T.  G.  L.  Melville,  Life  of  W.  M.  T.  (2  vols.). 

Criticism.  As  above;  also  Dr.  J.  Brown,  Thackeray:  His  Literary 
Career.  P.  Bayne,  Essays  in  Biography  and  Criticism.  W.  Bagehot,  Lit- 
erary Studies,  II.  B.  Taylor,  Critical  Essays.  F.  Harrison,  Studies  in 
Early  Victorian  Literature.  W.  S.  Lilly,  Four  English  Humorists.  H.  A. 
Taine,  English  Literature,  Vol.  IV.  W.  L.  Cross,  Development  of  the 
English  Novel. 

Works.  Published  by  Smith,  Elder.  The  Biographical  ed.  (Harper) 
is  noteworthy. 

Bibliography.     Anderson,  Appendix  to  Thackeray,  G.  W.  ser. 

Readings.     fVanity  Fair.     Henry  Esmond.     The  Newcomes. 

Outline  of  Study 
Thackeray's  Personality.  Birth  in  India;  school  at  Charterhouse; 
student  at  Cambridge ;  art  student  in  Paris.  Nature  tender,  valuing  private 
affections ;  given  to  satire  and  burlesque ;  fascinated  by  the  hypocrisy  and 
selfishness  of  society;  artistic,  even  bohemian,  nature;  his  birth,  fortune, 
education  as  a  gentleman  (cf.  The  End  of  the  Play).  Limitations  of 
Thackeray's  life  and  sympathies;  his  constitutional  weakness.  His  tem- 
perament shows  union  of  sensibility  and  keen  discrimination  of  character 

—  the  usual  basis  of  English  humor. 

Thackeray's  Method  of  Fiction.  His  reaction  from  romance  —  Barry 
Lyndon,  1844,  Rebecca  and  Rowena,  1850.     His  burlesque  of  social  shams 

—  The  Snobs  of  England,  1846-47.  The  culmination  of  his  censorial 
period  in  Vanity  Fair,  1847-48.  Its  character  as  a  novel  of  manners;  its 
realistic  method;  its  double  plan  developing  the  contrast  of  fine  society 
and  the  private  affections;  its  alleged  cynicism.  The  novels  after  Vanity 
Fair  follow  the  twofold  plan,  in  plot  and  character;  but  the  tone  softer, 
more  humane  —  the  private  affections  with  society  as  the  relief.  Penden- 
nis,  1848-50,  the  making  of  a  man.  Henry  Esmond,  1852,  the  twofold 
contrast  in  women.  The  Newcomes,  1855,  the  making  of  a  woman,  the 
finished  gentlewoman  and  gentleman.  The  Virginians,  1857-59;  Thack- 
eray's genius  exhausted. 

His  Art.  Thackeray's  relation  to  Fielding.  His  realism  in  plot 
structure  —  characters  conceived  and  related  determine  the  plot.  Thack- 
eray's  participation   in   the    story.      His    realism    in   characterization  —  no 
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character    perfect   or    extraordinary.      His    style    the    perfection    of    easy, 
conversational  English  of  the  finished  gentleman. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  Thackeray's  attitude  toward  contempo- 
rary fiction,  shown  in  Prize  Novelists.  2.  How  does  Vanity  Fair  reflect 
the  contemporary  movement  of  English  thought?  3.  The  biographical 
elements  of  Pendennis.  4.  The  plot-structure  of  Henry  Esmond.  5. 
Henry  Esmond  as  an  Historical  Romance.  6.  Compare  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  in  the  treatment  of  hypocrisy  {Martin  Chuzzlewit  and  Vanity 
Fair).  7.  What  are  the  exact  limitations  of  Thackeray's  view  of  life 
and  of  his  field  as  a  novelist? 


4.    Charles  Reade  (1814-1884)  and  Charles  Kingsley  (1819-1875) 

Charles  Reade.  Biography.  Charles  Kent,  in  D.  N.  B.  W.  Minto, 
in  Ency.  Brit.    C.  Reade,  Charles  Reade,  a  Memoir. 

Criticism.  As  above ;  also  Fortnightly  Review,  October,  1884.  A.  C. 
Swinburne,  Miscellanies.  W.  L.  Cross,  The  Development  of  the  English 
Novel. 

Works.  Pubhshed  by  Chatto  and  Windus  (London)  and  Harper 
(New  York). 

Bibliography.     See  Poole's  Index  for  periodical  essays. 

Readings.  fFoul  Play.  Griffith  Gaunt.  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth. 

Charles  Kingsley.  Biography.  L.  Stephen,  in  D.  N.  B.  T.  Hughes, 
Pref.  Alton  Locke  (ed.  of  1881,  Macmillan).  Dr.  Rigg,  Pref.  Modern 
Anglican  Theology.  J.  J.  Ellis,  C.  K.  (Nisbet).  Authoritative  life  is 
C.  K.:  His  Letters  and  Memories  of  His  Life  (ed.  by  his  wife,  2  vols., 
also  (abbreviated)  i  vol.). 

Criticism.  Rigg  (see  above).  M.  Kaufmann,  Charles  Kingsley: 
Christian  Socialist  and  Social  Reformer.  C.  W.  Stubbs,  C.  K.  and  the 
Christian  Socialist  Movement.  V.  Scudder,  Social  Ideals  in  English  Let- 
ters. L.  Stephen,  Hours  in  a  Library,  111.  F.  Harrison,  Early  Victorian 
Literature. 

Works.    Ed.  of  29  vols.    Macmillan.     Various  cheap  reprints. 

Readings.  -^Water  Babies.  -^ Alton  Locke.  Westward  Ho!  Poems  — 
"O  that  we  two  were  Maying"  (in  Saint's  Tragedy),  Sands  of  Dee, 
Three  Fishers,  Ode  to  North-East  Wind,  Ballad,  Lorraine,  Young  and 
Old  (in  Water  Babies). 

Outline  of  Study 

Social  Condition  about  1848.  The  Industrial  Revolution.  The  new 
conditions  of  the  masses.  General  revolutionary  conditions  in  Europe 
about  1848.  Inadequacy  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  humanitarian 
movement  (abolition  of  slave-holding  in  British  dominions,  1833,  new 
Poor  Law,  1834,  national  education,  1834,  etc.).  Trades-Unions.  Chart- 
ism.    Socialism.     Reflex  of  the  era  in  the  work  of  Dickens,  Tennyson, 
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Frederick  Denison  Maurice  (1805-1872),  Thomas  Hughes  (1822-1896), 
Charles  Reade,  Charles  Kingsley. 

Charles  Reade.  Reade's  humanitarian  spirit;  his  sombre  view  of 
the  struggle  of  life ;  his  realistic  method  —  inquiries,  note-books,  news- 
papers, blue-books,  commissions  (cf.  Zola)  ;  his  interest  in  drama,  the  suc- 
cession of  dramatic  crises  in  his  novels.  The  humanitarian  purpose  of  his 
work;  his  themes:  prisons  and  convict  life  —  It's  Never  too  Late  to  Mend, 
1856;  management  of  lunatic  asylums.  Hard  Cash,  1863;  ship-knackers, 
Foul  Play,  1869;  the  outrages  of  trades-unions  —  Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place,  1870;  the  woman  question  —  A  Terrible  Temptation,  1871,  A 
Woman-Hater,  1877 ;  the  marriage  problem  —  Griffith  Gaunt,  1866.  The 
last  named,  in  the  author's  opinion,  his  greatest  novel ;  in  the  critics' 
opinion,  the  greatest  is  the  historical  novel  of  manners,  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth,  1861.  Reade's  living  portraiture  of  the  heroine  in  Peg  Wof- 
fington,  1853,  and  Christie  Johnstone,  1853.  His  limitations  as  a  master 
of  style. 

Charles  Kingsley.  His  Temperament.  The  versatility  of  his  genius 
—  as  clergyman,  novelist,  poet,  political  economist,  historian.  His  Devon- 
shire birth  and  breeding  (cf.  Westward  Ho!)  ;  his  Cambridge  life  (cf. 
Hereward).  Influence  of  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  F.  D.  Maurice.  Conflict  with 
the  Tractarians.    His  Christian  Socialism. 

His  Novels.  The  socialistic  and  humanitarian  movement  in  Yeast, 
1848,  and  Alton  Locke,  1850.  Kingsley's  descriptive  power.  The  didactic 
purpose  of  these  novels,  in  religion  and  in  social  science.  Love  as  a  mo- 
tive and  principle  of  life.  Artistic  limitations  of  the  humanitarian  novel. 
The  improvement  of  English  social  conditions  (pref.  to  Two  Years  Ago)  ; 
Kingsley's  historical  novels:  Hypatia,  1853,  Westward  Ho!  1855,  Here- 
ward, 1866.  His  splendid  themes,  scenic  power,  romantic  vigor,  his- 
torical sympathy;  limitations.  Reflection  of  scientific  thought  in  Tivo 
Years  Ago,  1857.  Water  Babies,  1863,  its  sympathy  with  child  life,  its 
new  principles  of  education ;  its  style. 

Kingsley  as  Poet.  His  Prose  Idylls.  His  faint's  Tragedy:  its  social 
message.  His  lyrics  of  Sands  of  Dee,  Three  Fishers,  etc.,  his  most  lasting 
contribution  to  literature. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  The  Novel  of  Purpose  defined  and  il- 
lustrated and  criticized  in  a  study  of  one  of  Charles  Reade's  novels.  2, 
Reade's  realistic  method.  3.  Kingsley's  characteristics  studied  in  Water 
Babies.  4.  Kingsley's  relations  as  thinker  to  Carlyle  and  Maurice.  5. 
Christian  Socialism  as  the  theme  of  Alton  Locke.  6.  Kingsley  as  a  nature 
poet  in  his  novels  (cf.  Yeast  or  Westzvard  Ho!)  and  essays  (Prose 
Idylls).  7.  The  historical  romance  in  Lytton,  Dickens,  Reade,  Kingsley, 
George  Eliot. 
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5.     Charlotte  Bronte  (1816-1855);  Anthony  Trollope  (1815-1882); 

Mrs.  Gaskell  (1810-1865) 

Charlotte  Bronte.  Biography.  L.  Stephen  in  D.  N.  B.  See  also 
Ency.  Britannica.  The  authoritative  life  is  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Life  of  C.  B.  A. 
Birrell,  C.  B.,  G.  W.  ser.     C  Shorter,  C.  B.    T.  W.  Reid,  C.  B.     A.  M. 

F.  Robinson,  Emily  Bronte,  in  Eminent  Women  ser.     F.  A.  Leyland,  The 
Bronte  Family.    E.  T.  Mason,  Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors. 

Criticism.  As  above;  also  P.  Bayne,  Two  Great  Englishwomen.  L. 
Stephen,  Hours  in  a  Library,  III.    F.  Harrison,  Early  Victorian  Literature. 

G.  K.  Chesterton,  Varied  Types.     Mrs.  H.  Ward,  introductions  to  works. 
Swinburne,  A  Note  on  C.  B.     Montegut,  etc. 

Works.  Collected  ed.  of  the  works  of  the  Brontes  (with  introduc- 
tions by  Mrs.  H.  Ward),  published  by  Harper.  Also  by  Smith,  Elder,  and 
by  Dent. 

Readings.    ■fJane  Eyre.    Shirley.    Emily  Bronte's  Wuthering  Heights. 

Anthony  Trollope.  Biography.  R.  Garnett,  in  D.  N.  B.  A. 
Trollope,  Autobiography.     Mrs.  Trollope,  Life  of  Frances  Trollope. 

Criticism.  H.  James,  Partial  Portraits.  F.  Harrison,  Early  Victorian 
Literature.  G.  Saintsbury,  Corrected  Impressions.  L.  Stephen,  National 
Review,  vol.  38,  p.  68.     W.  F.  Lord,  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  49,  p.  805. 

Works.  Published  by  Chapman  (London),  and  Dodd,  Mead  (New 
York). 

Readings.  The  Warden.  -fBarchester  Towers.  The  Last  Chronicle 
of  Barset. 

Elizabeth  Cleghorn  Gaskell.  Biography.  A.  W.  Ward  in  D.  N.  B. 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Ritchie,  Preface  to  Cranford  (Macmillan). 

Criticism.     As  above;  also  W.   Minto,  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.   24 

(1878). 

Works.     Published  by  Smith,  Elder. 
Readings.    -^C  ran  ford. 

Outline  of  Study 

The  Brontes.  Charlotte  Bronte  (1816-1855),  Emily  Bronte  (1818- 
1848),  Anne  Bronte  (1820-1849).  Irish  and  Cornish  parentage;  York- 
shire breeding;  experience  of  Thornton  and  Haworth,  Yorkshire;  the 
children's  lives  of  idea  and  imagination ;  formation  of  the  passionate,  aspir- 
ing nature  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  The  study  of  her  character  in  Villette. 
The  relation  of  her  work  to  her  experiences  in  Haworth  and  Brussels.  The 
poetry  of  the  sisters.  Poems  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,  1846.  Their 
first  novels.  The  Professor  (Charlotte  Bronte),  Wuthering  Heights  (Emily 
Bronte),  Agnes  Gray  (Anne  Bronte).  Comparison  of  the  sisters.  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  Jane  Eyre,  published  in  1847,  Shirley,  1849,  Villette,  1853. 

The  realistic  method  in  Charlotte  Bronte's  work;  the  interest  of  its 
Yorkshire  setting  —  factory,  village,  moor;  her  strong  fresh  characteriza- 
tion both  of  men  and  women;  her  perception  of  the  suffering,  passionate 
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woman  soul;  her  feeling  for  the  intense  moments  of  nature  and  human 
life.    Her  power  in  the  love  story  greatest  among  English  novelists. 

Trollope.  The  TroUopes  a  remarkable  family  —  Mrs.  Frances  Trol- 
lope  (1780-1863),  and  her  sons  Thomas  Adolphus  (1810-1892),  and  An- 
thony (1815-1882).  Trollope's  hfe  —  post-off  ice  inspector  in  southwest 
England  and  Ireland.  His  theory  and  practice  of  fiction  (see  his  Auto- 
biography, 1883).  His  standing  depends  upon  the  Barsetshire  series:  The 
Warden,  1855,  Barchester  Towers,  1857,  Doctor  Thome,  1858,  Framley 
Parsonage,  1861,  The  Small  House  at  Allingham,  1864,  The  Last  Chronicle 
of  Barset,  1867.  To  these  may  be  added  Orley  Farm,  1862.  The  centre 
of  the  series,  Barchester  Cathedral  (Salisbury);  the  characters  '  cathe- 
dral society/  with  the  usual  associated  characters  of  provincial  life;  the 
incidents,  the  everyday  happenings  of  provincial  life,  in  which  the  interest 
is  intensified  by  the  relations  with  the  great  world  of  London.  This  new 
field  of  fiction  has  a  purely  realistic  treatment  which  resulted  in  a  series 
of  lasting  characters,  e.  g.,  Archdeacon  Grantly  and  Eleanor  Bold,  and  in 
strong  scenes  irradiated  with  the  comic  spirit.  Trollope's  continuation  of 
the  political  novel  in  Phineas  Finn,  the  Irish  Member,  1869,  etc.  Trol- 
lope's art  is  purely  objective,  without  bias  or  prepossession  —  in  this  re- 
spect the  most  thoroughgoing  realist  in  English  fiction,  the  historian  of 
English  provincial  hfe  in  the  middle  Victorian  period. 

Mrs.  Gaskell.  The  relation  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  to  the  humanitarian 
novel  — Mary  Barton,  1848,  a  story  of  factory  operatives.  The  ethical 
formula  of  sin  and  retribution  as  a  basis  of  ^\ot  — Ruth,  1853.  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell's  life  at  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  in  relation  to  Cranford,  1853,  her  minia- 
ture classic ;  its  record  of  bygone  feminine  society.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  work  on 
its  tragical  side  as  a  preparation  for  George  Eliot. 

Essays  and  Discussions.  1.  Is  Jane  Eyre  the  best  love-story  in  Eng- 
lish? 2.  A  study  of  the  character  of  Rochester  in  Jane  Eyre  and  his 
influence  on  subsequent  characterization.  3.  Compare  Jane  Eyre  and 
Maggie  Tulliver.  4.  Discuss  the  significance  of  Jane  Eyre  in  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  womanhood.  5-  A  study  of  Wuthering  Heights. 
6.  A  comparison  of  the  Bronte  sisters.  7.  Trollope's  theory  and  practice 
of  realistic  art  compared  with  Thackeray's.  8.  A  study  of  the  series 
The  Chronicles  of  Barset.  9.  Compare  Jane  Austen  in  Emma  and  Mrs. 
Gaskell  in  Cranford.  10.  What  development  of  the  sociological  novel 
did  Mrs.  Gaskell  effect. 

5.    George  Eliot  (1819-1880) 

Biography.  L.  Stephen,  in  D.  N.  B.  Authoritative  —  J.  W.  Cross, 
G.  E.'s  Life  as  Related  in  Her  Letters  and  Journals  (Harper).  Mono- 
graphs—O.  Browning,  G.  E.,  G.  W.  ser.  L.  Stephen,  G.  E.,  E.  M.  L. 
ser.     M.  Blind,  G.  E.,  Famous  Women  ser. 

Criticism.  As  above;  also  R.  H.  Hutton,  Essays,  II,  and  Modern 
Guides  of  English  Thought.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Essays,  II.  G.  W.  Cooke, 
George  Eliot.    E.  Dowden,  Studies  in  Literature.    J.  Sully,  Mind,  Vol.  VI 
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(1881).  F.  Harrison,  The  Choice  of  Books,  Early  Victorian  Literature. 
H.  James,  Partial  Portraits.  W.  L.  Lilly,  Four  English  Humourists.  W. 
L.  Cross,  Development  of  the  English  Novel.  S.  Lanier,  The  English 
Novel.    French  criticism  by  E.  Scherer,  J.  Darmesteter,  Brunetiere. 

Works.     Issued  by  various  publishers. 

Bibliography.    Anderson,  in  Appendix  to  G.  E.,  in  G.  W.  series. 

Readings.  ^Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  Middle- 
march. 

Outline  of  Study 

Life.  Warwickshire  birth  and  breeding  —  South  Farm,  Arbury,  Griff 
House,  Foleshill  Road,  Coventry.  Intellectual  and  religious  interests.  Her 
philosophy  of  life  at  twenty-one  years.  Intercourse  with  the  Brays ; 
Strauss,  Life  of  Jesus.  Geneva.  The  Westminster  Revieiv  and  its  set. 
John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-1875),  Herbert  Spencer  (1820-1904),  George 
Henry  Lewes  (1817-1878).  The  Positivist  philosophy.  The  union  with 
Lewes.  Interest  in  science.  Reading  and  critical  work  in  the  novel.  George 
Eliot's  immense  preparation. 

Her  Fiction.  Progress  of  English  thought  on  the  woman  ques- 
tion illustrated  in  Mrs.  Godwin,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Tennyson,  Rus- 
kin.  First  period  —  Warwickshire  novels  :  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  1857- 
58;  Adam  Bede,  1859;  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i860;  Silas  Marner,  i860. 
Second  period  —  Material  from  history  and  contemporary  movements : 
Romola,  1862-63;  Felix  Holt  (radical  poHtics),  1866;  Middlemarch,  1871- 
72  (marriage  problem)  ;  Daniel  Deronda,  1876  (repatriation  of  the  Jews). 

Method  of  her  Art.  Her  realism  proclaimed  in  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life;  her  themes,  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  commonplace  lives;  illustra- 
tion of  the  growing  influence  of  democracy  in  art.  Her  emphasis  on 
moral  crises;  her  favorite  situation  the  juxtaposition  of  antipathetic  na- 
tures, especially  in  the  marriage  relation.  Her  method  of  resolving  the 
crisis ;  its  failure.  Her  philosophy  of  the  situation  —  growth  through  suf- 
fering, duty;  degeneration  through  pleasure  and  selfishness.  Her  analytic 
method  —  her  philosophic  comment.  Is  her  genius  pre-eminently  artistic  or 
philosophic?  The  intellectuality  and  sombre  tone  of  her  work  —  partial  re- 
demption in  humorous  minor  characters.  Her  great  contribution  to  the 
developing  portraiture  of  women.  Her  failure  in  men,  except  genre 
characters.  Her  wealth  of  realistic  detail ;  her  picturesqueness  in  land- 
scape (cf.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss). 

Her  Poetry.  The  Spanish  Gypsy,  1868.  The  Positivist's  hymn  — 
"O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible." 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  The  permanent  characteristics  of  George 
Eliot  revealed  in  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  2.  Does  George  Eliot  show  her 
Positivist  philosophy  in  her  novels?  3.  In  what  ways  did  George  Eliot's 
union  with  George  Henry  Lewes  affect  her  literary  work?  4.  The  use 
of  nature  background  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  5.  Compare  and  contrast 
George  Eliot  and  George  Sand. 
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6.    George  Meredith  (1828-        ) 

Biography.  No  biography  published.  A  few  details  given  by  Mrs. 
Gilman,   The  Pilgrim's  Scrip. 

Criticism.  Le  Gallienne,  G.  M.:  Some  Characteristics.  H.  Lynch, 
G.  M.:  A  Study.  E.  Henley,  Viezvs  and  Reviews.  W.  C.  Brownell,  Vic- 
torian Prose  Masters.  J.  M.  Barrie,  "  G.  M.'s  Novels,"  Contemporary 
Review,  October,  1888,  Vol.  54.  P.  E.  Moore,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
October,  1899,  Vol.  84.  Fortnightly  Review,  May,  1896,  Vol.  65.  His 
poetry  is  treated  by  E.  Dowden,  New  Studies  in  Literature.  W.  Watson, 
Excursions  in  Criticism. 

Works.  Published  by  Chapman,  also  by  Archibald  Constable  (Lon- 
don), and  Charles  Scribner's  Sons   (Nev^r  York). 

Bibliography.     None. 

Readings,    -f Richard  Feverel.    The  Egotist.    Diana  of  the  Crossways. 

Outline  of  Study 

Life  and  Temperament.  English  birth  and  German  education;  law, 
journalism,  literary  criticism.  Intercourse  with  Rossetti ;  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock  (1785-1866).  Cosmopolitan  out- 
look —  interest  in  human  progress.  Balance  of  physical  and  mental  vigor 
(see  J.  McCarthy's  Reminiscences).  Aspect  of  his  mind  revealed  by  his 
poems  —  Modern  Love,  1862,  Poems  and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of  Earth,  1883, 
A  Reading  of  Earth,  1888;  love  of  nature  and  the  natural,  behef  in  right 
passion  and  right  reason,  supremacy  of  reason  for  the  solution  of  modern 
problems. 

His  Field  of  Fiction.  The  Romantic  beginning  —  The  Shaving  of 
Shagpat,  1855  —  the  allegory.  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  1859; 
its  realism  —  study  of  a  social  group  in  relation  to  a  fundamental  idea  on 
life ;  the  "  comic "  treatment  of  the  false  in  character  and  social  ideals. 
Meredith  as  philosopher  in  fiction. 

General  Survey.  Comparison  of  Meredith's  philosophy  and  Brown- 
ing's. Meredith's  fundamental  ideas  on  the  needs  of  great  living  —  thought, 
courage,  love,  work;  the  obstacles  to  great  living  through  undue  control, 
cowardice,  sentimentality,  egoism,  above  all  the  social  convention.  The 
distribution  of  these  ideas  in  his  various  novels.  The  marriage  problem 
especially  considered  in  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  1885,  One  of  Our  Con- 
querors, 1891,  Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta,  1894,  The  Amazing  Mar- 
riage, 1895. 

His  Art.  The  conception  of  the  novel  as  a  philosophic  unity  (cf. 
Moliere)  ;  influence  of  Moliere  on  'the  comedy  in  narrative'  {The 
Egoist).  Meredith's  idea  of  comedy  (On  the  Idea  of  Comedy  and  the 
Uses  of  the  Comic  Spirit,  1877).  Power  and  versatility  of  his  characters 
representative  of  the  intellectual  and  ruling  classes ;  delineation  of  modern 
womanhood.  His  style  —  its  intellectual  cast,  alleged  obscurity,  its  epi- 
grammatic brilliancy,  dialogue.  Influence  of  his  art  on  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
Henry  James,  especially  on   Mrs.   Humphry  Ward    (1851-        ),  Robert 
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Elsmere,    1881,    Marcella,    1894,    Helbeck    of    Bannisdale,    1898,    Eleanor, 
1900,  etc. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  Compare  Richard  Fever  el  and  Romeo 
and  Juliet  for  the  basic  ideas  and  treatment.  2.  Report  the  conception 
of  caste  in  EngHsh  social  life  as  represented  by  Evan  Harrington  or 
Beauchamp's  Career.  3.  State  and  elucidate  the  theory  of  fiction  under- 
lying The  Egoist.  4.  Meredith's  women;  comparison  with  Tennyson, 
George  Eliot,  Browning.  5.  Are  the  objections  to  Meredith's  style  valid? 
6.    Discuss  Meredith's  view  that  Fiction  is  Philosophy's  elect  handmaiden. 

7.    Thomas  Hardy  (1840-        ) 

Biography.  None.  A  few  details  in  A.  Macdonnell,  T.  H.,  Contem- 
porary Writers  ser..  Who's  Who,  etc. 

Criticism.  A.  Macdonnell,  T.  H.  L.  Johnson,  The  Art  of  T.  H. 
J.  M.  Barrie,  '  T.  H.,  the  Historian  of  Wessex,'  Contemporary  Review, 
Vol.  56  (1889).  Professor  Minto,  'The  Work  of  T.  H.,'  The  Bookman 
(London),  Vol.  i  (1891).  J.  N.  Robinson,  'A  Study  of  T.  H.,'  West- 
minister Review,  Vol.  137  (1892).  H.  W.  Preston,  '  T.  H.,'  The  Century, 
Vol.  24  (1893).     See  also  Poole's  Index  of  Periodical  Literature. 

Works.  Issued  by  Low  (London),  and  Harper  and  Bros.  (New 
York). 

Bibliography.     J.  Lane,  in  L.  Johnson,  The  Art  of  Thomas  Hardy. 

Readings.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.  The  Return  of  the  Na- 
tive.   fTess  of  the  D'Urbervilles. 

Outline  of  Study 

The  Literature  of  Problems.  The  latest  phase  of  realism,  the  litera- 
ture of  the  problems  of  life  —  race,  sex,  heredity,  religion,  marriage,  edu- 
cation; Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  Zola.  The  development 
in  England  of  the  novel  of  purpose  and  the  problem  novel. 

Review  of  Mr.  Hardy's  Novels.  His  rustic  birth  in  Dorset;  educa- 
tion as  architect  in  Dorchester  and  London.  His  uncertainty  as  to  method 
at  the  outset  —  Desperate  Remedies,  187 1 ;  his  field  found  in  Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree,  1872.  Failure  of  his  middle-class  love  story  —  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes,  1873,  A  Laodicean,  1881,  Two  on  a  Tower,  1882.  Strength  of  treat- 
ment of  country  life,  group  scenes  of  rustic  life,  and  nature  background  — 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  1874.  Full  command  of  atmosphere  in  The 
Return  of  the  Native,  1878,  The  Woodlanders,  1886-87.  Comparison  with 
Richard  Doddridge  Blackmore  (1825-1900),  Lorna  Doone,  1869;  William 
Black  (1841-1898),  A  Daughter  of  Heth,  1871,  A  Princess  of  Thule,  1873, 
Macleod  of  Dare,  1878.  The  development  of  local  color  in  the  modern 
novel.  Hardy's  final  stage  —  the  problem  novel  —  Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes, 1892,  Jude  the  Obscure,  1896. 

The  Problem  Novel.  The  influence  of  science  and  sociology  in  fic- 
tion; the  developing  field  of  fiction.  The  relation  of  literature  to  life 
in  Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  Zola.     The  problem  novel  an  attempt  to  try  a  disputed 
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question  of  life  —  its  artistic  conditions.  Tess  as  a  problem  novel.  Ship- 
wreck of  realistic  art  in  Jude  the  Obscure;  comparison  with  Zola's 
L'Assoimnoir. 

Mr.  Hardy's  Art.  The  inherent  weakness  of  his  philosophy  as  a 
writer  of  impressions  of  life;  his  shifting  of  the  stress  from  personality 
to  situation;  his  undue  use  of  extraordinary  sexual  entanglement;  his 
analysis  of  woman  (cf.  A  Group  of  Noble  Dames,  1891)  ;  his  pessimism  and 
determinism  (cf.  Life's  Little  Ironies,  1894).  Strength  in  rustic  scene  and 
rustic  character.  Style  at  times  great,  but  flawed;  never  classic.  Prob- 
lem literature  of  the  end  of  the  era  —  general  characteristics  of  decline. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  Draw  a  map  of  Mr.  Hardy's  '  Wessex ' 
and  assign  his  novels  to  their  respective  localities.  2.  Compare  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crozvd  with  Adam  Bede,  to  illustrate  how  Hardy's  novel 
of  country  life  differs  from  George  Eliot's.  3.  Discuss  the  use  of  nature 
background  in  Tess.  4.  Compare  Flaubert's  Madame  Bovary  and  Hardy's 
Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles.  5.  Criticize  the  theory  of  fiction  that  results 
in  such  novels  as  Jude. 

8.    Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (1850-1894) 

Biography.  S.  Colvin,  in  D.  N.  B.  Authoritative  —  G.  Balfour,  Life 
of  R.  L.  S.  Biographical  materials  —  Stevenson's  Memories  and  Portraits, 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  Underwoods,  Letters,  ed.  Colvin.  L.  C.  Corn- 
ford,  R.  L.  S.  E.  B.  Simpson,  R.  L.  S.'s  Edinburgh  Days.  M.  M.  Black, 
R.  L.  S.  M.  Armour,  Homes  and  Early  Haunts  of  R.  L.  S.  Various  recol- 
lections in  the  periodicals,  see  Poole's  Index  of  Periodicals. 

Criticism.  See  Balfour,  Cornford,  etc.,  above.  Also  S.  Kirk,  At- 
lantic Monthly,  Vol.  60,  1887.  H.  James,  Century,  Vol.  35,  1888;  North 
American  Reviezv,  Vol.  170.  W.  Raleigh,  R.  L.  S.  Rosebery,  Appreciations 
and  Addresses. 

Works.  Issued  by  Chatto  and  Windus  (London),  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  (New  York). 

Bibliography.    None. 

Readings.  Essays  —  Virginibus  Puerisque,  ■f Memories  and  Portraits. 
Poems  —  The  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  Selected  letters.  -ifTravels  with 
a  Donkey.  Novels  —  -fTreasure  Island,  Weir  of  Hermiston.  Short  stories 
—  The  Merry  Men,  Will  0'  the  Mill. 

Outline  of  Study 

Final  Review.  Reaction  from  realism;  the  revival  of  romance,  cf. 
Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone,  1869;  the  exploiting  of  new  fields,  cf.  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  Hall  Caine.  The  influence  of  Hugo  and  Dumas  on  the  new 
romance.  Stevenson  as  disciple  of  Scott  and  Dumas.  His  school  —  J. 
M.  Barrie  (i860-  ),  S.  R.  Crockett  (i860-  ),  Anthony  Hope 
Hawkins,  etc. 

Stevenson's  Youth.  Environment —  born  a  Scot  —  city  and  country 
breeding  (Edinburgh  and  Colinton)  ;  the  record  in  The  Child's  Garden  of 
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Verses,  1885;  Edinburgh  and  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Edinburgh  University; 
his  talent  for  friendships;  his  devotion  to  out-of-doors,  the  'thrill  of 
things ' ;  his  devotion  to  writing  —  his  '  way  to  learn  to  write.' 

As  Essayist.  Virginibus  Puerisque,  1881,  Familiar  Studies  of  Men 
and  Books,  1882,  Memories  and  Portraits,  1887.  The  romanticist's  philos- 
ophy of  life.  Stevenson's  books  of  travel  — /in  Inland  Voyage,  1878, 
Travels  zvith  a  Donkey,  1879,  etc. —  their  personal  charm.  His  letters  — 
their  racy  style.  Stevenson's  style  — a  master  in  the  personal,  conver- 
sational style  of  Hazlitt  and  Lamb. 

As  Novelist.  His  view  of  romance  {Memories  and  Portraits).  His 
novels  classified  illustrate  almost  every  type  of  romance;  his  work  a  con- 
stant experimentation  on  the  romantic  pipe  down  to  Weir  of  Hermiston. 
Illustration  of  his  romantic  method  in  Treasure  Island,  1882.  Study  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  as  the  romantic  treatment  of  a  psychological 
problem  (cf.  George  Eliot's  method).  Development  of  Stevenson's  powers 
of  characterization  from  Kidnapped,  1886.  His  developing  portrayal  of 
womanhood.  Stevenson's  limitations  as  novelist  —  an  experimenter,  not 
a  master;  his  effectiveness  in  scene  and  incident.  His  method  in  the  his- 
torical novel  compared  with  Scott  and  Dumas.  Command  of  the  whole 
attained  in  Weir  of  Hermiston  (unfinished),  1896. 

The  End  of  the  Victorian  Novel.  The  schools  of  Meredith,  Hardy 
and  Stevenson;  decadence  of  the  novel.  The  new  school:  Rudyard 
Kipling  (1865-        ). 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  A  study  of  Stevenson's  books  of  travel. 
2.  Stevenson's  view  of  Scott,  Dumas,  and  romantic  art  (see  Memories 
and  Portraits).  3.  Compare  Scott's  Roh  Roy  with  Kidnapped  and  Ca- 
triona.  4.  Study  of  the  romantic  treatment  of  a  psychological  theme  in 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  5.  Stevenson  as  letter  writer.  6.  Stevenson's 
style.     7.    Has  the  Novel,  for  our  time,  had  its  day? 


IV.    VICTORIAN    POETRY 

I.    Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson  (1809-1892) 

Biography.  A.  Ainger,  in  D.  N.  B.  Authoritative  —  H.  Tennyson, 
A.  Lord  T.,  A  Memoir.  A.  Waugh,  A.  Lord  T.  A.  Lyall,  A.  T.,  E.  M.  L. 
ser.  A.  Lang,  A.  T.,  Modern  English  Writers  ser.  A.  T.  Ritchie,  Recol- 
lections of  T.,  Ruskin  and  Browning.    W.  McN.  Dixon,  A  T.  Primer. 

Criticism.  As  above;  also  S.  Brooke,  T.,  His  Art  and  Relation  to 
Modern  Life.  L.  Stephen,  Studies  of  a  Biographer,  11.  MacCallum. 
T.'s  Idylls  and  Arthurian  Story.  F.  W.  Robertson,  In  Memoriam.  M. 
Luce,  A  Handbook  to  the  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Works.     Published  by  Macmillan. 

Bibliography.    W.  McN.  Dixon,  A  T.  Primer. 

^Readings.     The   Lady   of  Shalott.     The   Miller's   Daughter.      The 
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Brook.    Dream  of  Fair  Women.     Lotos-Eaters.     Locksley  Hall.     Morte 
d' Arthur.     Ulysses.     Lyrics  of  The  Princess.     In  Memoriam.     Guinevere. 

Outline  of  Study 

Victorian  Poetry  and  the  Romantic  School.  Persistence  of  romantic 
influence  throughout  the  era;  modifications  effected  by  science,  democracy, 
history;  elements  of  compromise  in  Victorian  poetry.  Tennyson  the  chief 
harmonizer  of  the  old  and  the  new. 

Tennyson  as  Representative  Victorian.  His  life  and  work  parallel 
with  the  era.  Characteristic  aspects  of  his  work  in  relation  to  Victorian 
movements:  (i)  his  poetry  of  nature  uniting  scientific  exactness  and  beauty 
of  detail;  how  he  differs  from  Wordsworth  and  Keats,  (ii)  His  poems 
of  social  progress  and  politics  —  Locksley  Hall,  You  Ask  me  Why,  Of 
Old  Sat  Freedom,  etc.  (iii)  Of  patriotism,  (iv)  His  poem  of  the  woman 
question  —  The  Princess,  (v)  Of  the  spirit  of  the  age — Ulysses,  (vi) 
Of  religious  doubt  —  In  Memoriam;  compare  Clough  and  Arnold.  Tenny- 
son's consistent  stand  for  compromise  and  harmony. 

As  Artist.  His  devotion  to  beauty  paramount.  His  conscious  artistic 
creed  in  perfect  workmanship.  Influence  of  Virgil  and  Keats  on  Tenny- 
son. His  music  of  verse,  phrases,  onomatopoetic  power,  new  rhythms.  His 
ornateness.  His  genius  for  lyric  poetry ;  compare  Wordsworth  and  Shelley. 
His  modernization  of  Arthurian  story  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King;  the  alle- 
gory considered.  Pathos  his  supreme  quality.  Weakness  of  his  dramatic 
power.     Tennyson  as  the  English  Virgil. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  A  study  of  Tennyson's  impressionistic 
art  (based  on  Mariana  and  Mariana  in  the  South).  2.  Tennyson's  political 
ideas ;  an  exposition  and  a  criticism.  3.  The  influence  of  science  on 
Tennyson's  thought.  4.  A  comparison  of  Wordsworth's  Michael  and 
Tennyson's  Dora  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  literature.  5. 
The  characteristics  of  Tennyson's  blank  verse. 

2.    Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819-1861);  Matthew  Arnold  (1822- 

1888)— The  Poet 

Clough.  Biography.  L.  Stephen,  in  D.  N.  B.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Clough, 
Memoir  (prefixed  to  works,  in  late  editions  to  his  Prose  Remains).  S. 
Waddington,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  C.  E.  Norton,  Memoir,  prefixed  to 
works  (Ticknor). 

Criticism.  W.  Bagehot,  Literary  Studies,  II.  R.  H.  Hutton,  Essays, 
n.  C.  Patmore,  Principles  in  Art.  J.  C.  Shairp,  Portraits.  T.  Arnold, 
Nineteenth  Century  for  January,  1898. 

Works.    Published  by  Macmillan  (poetry  i  vol.,  prose  i  vol.). 

^Readings.  Qua  Cursum  Ventus.  Duty.  The  Latest  Decalogue.  Say 
not  the  Struggle  Naught  Availeth.  Dipsychus.  The  Bothie  of  Toher-na- 
Vuolich. 

Arnold.    For  biography,  see  p.  38. 
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Criticism.  See  monographs  by  Saintsbury,  Russell,  etc.  A.  Clough, 
"Review  of  some  Modern  Poems"  (in  Prose  Remains).  A.  C.  Swin- 
burne, Essays  and  Studies.  R.  H.  Hutton,  Essays,  II.  J.  Morley,  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Vol.  38,  p.  1041.     See  also  Poole's  Index. 

■fReadings.  Dover  Beach.  Rugby  Chapel.  Lines  Written  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  The  Buried  Life.  Thyrsis.  The  Scholar-Gipsy.  The 
Forsaken  Merman. 

Outline  of  Study 

Conditions  of  English  Thought  1840-1860.  Years  of  unrest  and  tran- 
sition—  echoes  of  the  Oxford  Movement;  the  conflict  of  science  and  re- 
ligion; the  material  ideals  of  industrialism;  the  conflict  with  convention. 
Relation  of  Clough  and  Arnold  to  Carlyle,  Newman,  Tennyson,  etc.  The 
unity  of  their  lives ;  their  common  field  —  the  essential  problems  of  mod- 
ern thought  in  religion  and  philosophy. 

Clough' s  Poetry.  Clough's  making  at  Rugby  —  Dr.  Arnold's  in- 
fluence —  and  at  Oxford  —  struggle  with  the  Oxford  Movement.  Inter- 
pretation of  Clough's  character  by  Arnold,  by  C.  E.  Norton.  His  attitude 
towards  life  —  the  questioning  spirit;  his  spirit  of  living  —  struggle  —  Qua 
Cursuni  Ventus,  Say  not  the  Struggle;  belief  in  ultimate  right  —  "In 
whom  is  no  Variableness."  His  attack  on  hollow  social  conventions  — 
Duty,  The  Latest  Decalogue.  Relation  to  nature  and  social  movements  — 
The  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich,  1848.  His  interpretation  of  the  malady 
of  his  time  —  Dipsychus,  1850. 

Arnold's  Poetry.  Arnold's  early  life  and  training;  his  relation  to 
Wordsworth,  Senancour,  George  Sand ;  his  ideals  in  relation  to  his  times ; 
his  poetry  the  expression  of  unsatisfied  ideals  later  to  be  merged  into  his 
mission  of  culture.  Arnold's  attitude  towards  the  world  — "  the  sense 
of  tears  " ;  towards  the  problems  of  his  age  —  to  solve,  to  escape  from,  or 
to  endure.  Conflict  of  his  nature  with  religious  doubt  —  Dover  Beach, 
The  Forsaken  Merman;  with  the  tumult  of  the  modern  world  —  poems  of 
Obermann  and  the  grande  Chartreuse,  The  Scholar-Gipsy,  Thyrsis.  The 
positive  elements  of  faith  and  strength  —  The  Last  Word,  The  Buried 
Life,  Palladium. 

His  resolution  of  pain  by  steadfastness  of  spirit,  by  example  of  the 
great,  by  human  affection,  by  nature,  by  death  and  the  eternal  calm. 
Arnold's  method  of  poetry  in  the  resolution  of  pain  (cf.  Shakspere's  Son- 
nets) ;  his  skill  in  modulation.  Arnold's  as  elegiac  poet ;  as  narrative  poet 
—  Sorab  and  Rustum.  Arnold's  style  —  its  lucidity,  restraint,  polish  —  a 
classic  style. 

Essays  and  Discussions.  1.  Arnold's  interpretation  in  Thyrsis  of 
Clough's  life,  character,  and  aims.  2.  "  Clough  ...  the  truest  expression 
in  verse  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  tendencies,  the  doubt  and  struggle 
towards  settled  convictions  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived"  —  J.  R.  Lowell, 
My  Study  Windows.  3.  Clough's  hexameters  in  The  Bothie  compared 
with  Kingsley's  in  Andromeda  and  Longfellow's  in  Evangeline.  4.  A  com- 
parison of  Clough's  mind  with  Arnold's  (poetic  period).  5.  Nature  in 
Arnold's  poetry ;  the  aspects  chosen ;  relation  to  human  life.  6.  Is  Arnold 
a  Wordsworthian?     7.    Arnold's  metrical  art. 
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3.    Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (i 806-1 861);  Christina  Rossetti 

(1830-1894) 

Mrs.  Browning.  Biography.  A.  T.  Ritchie,  in  D.  N.  B.  J.  H. 
Ingram,  E.  B.  B.  Cone  and  Gilder,  Pen  Portraits  of  Eminent  Women,  II. 
Tilton,  'Memorial,'  Vol.  IV  of  her  works  as  published  by  Miller  (New 
York).  S.  R.  T.  Mayer,  Letters  of  E.  B.  B.;  new  ed.,  ed.  F.  G.  Kenyon. 
Her  courtship  letters  in  The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  E.  B.  B. 

Criticism.  As  above;  also  P.  Bayne,  Two  Great  Englishwomen.  W. 
T.  Arnold,  in  Ward's  English  Poets,  IV.  E.  C.  Stedman,  Victorian  Poets. 
E.  S.  Robertson,  English  Poetesses. 

Works.  Published  by  Macmillan;  Houghton,  Mifflin  (Cambridge 
ed.),  etc. 

Bibliography.     None. 

Readings.  A  Dead  Rose.  My  Kate.  A  Forced  Recruit  at  Solferino. 
Mother  and  Poet.    ^Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese. 

Christina  Rossetti.  Biography.  R.  Garnett,  in  D.  N.  B.  M.  Bell, 
Life  of  C.  R.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Introd.  to  C.  R.,  New  Poems.  A.  Symonds, 
Memoir  in  Miles,  Poets  of  the  Century.  Reminiscences  —  W.  Sharp, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1895.  K.  Tynan,  Bookman,  Feb.,  1895.  T.  Watts, 
Athenceum,  1895,  i.  p.  16. 

Criticism.  As  above ;  also  E.  S.  Robertson,  English  Poetesses.  West- 
minster Review,  Vol.  143  (1895).  New  Review,  vol.  12.  See  also  Poole's 
Index. 

Works.     Published  by  Macmillan;  also  by  Roberts   (Boston). 

Bibliography.    In  M.  Bell,  Life  of  C.  R. 

^Readings.  Dream  Land.  Up-Hill.  When  I  am  Dead.  Goblin 
Market.  Amor  Mundi.  Sonnets  —  After  Death,  Remember,  Rest,  Monna 
Innominata. 

Outline  of  Study 

The  Developing  Genius  of  Woman.  The  question  of  genius  in  liter- 
ature—  of  woman's  genius.  Has  genius  any  sex  (Madame  de  Stael)  ? 
The  relation  of  the  literature  of  woinen  to  the  general  extension  of  woman's 
activity  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  progressive  increase  of  women 
writers.  The  early  group:  Baroness  Nairne  (1766-1845)  ;  Felicia  Hemans 
(1793-1835)  ;  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (1806-1861)  ;  Lady  Dufferin 
(1807-1867);  Emily  Bronte  (1819-1848)  ;  George  Eliot  (1819-1880).  Ele- 
ments of  literary  advance  in  these  women  poets. 

Mrs.  Brozvning's  Poetry.  Personal  poems  of  her  girlhood  life  at 
Hope  End  —  Deserted  Garden,  Wine  of  Cyprus,  etc.  Influence  of  London 
life,  literary  associates  —  Mary  Russell  Mitford  (1786-1855),  Robert 
Browning.  Her  Poems,  1844;  their  romantic  weaknesses;  Browning's  praise 
of  them.  Influence  of  Robert  Browning  —  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese, 
1850.  Influence  of  Italy  —  Casa  Guidi  Windows,  1851,  Poems  before 
Congress,  i860.  Last  Poems,  1862.  Social  and  artistic  questions,  especially 
as  concerns  woman  —  Aurora  Leigh,  1857 ;  the  '  art-novel '  as  poetry.    Her 
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"new  brave  thoughts."  Mrs.  Browning's  contribution  to  the  liberation  of 
woman's  mind.     Her  lyric  genius. 

The  Second  Group.  The  general  diffusion  of  literary  art.  Later 
group:  Jean  Ingelow  (1820-1897)  ;  Christina  Rossetti  (1830-1894)  ;  Au- 
gusta Webster  (1837-1894)  ;  Alice  Meynell  (1853-)  ;  A.  Mary  F.  Rob- 
inson (Mrs.  Darmesteter,  Mrs.  Duclaux)    (1857-). 

Miss  Rossetti's  Poetry.  The  acceptance  of  woman's  genius  in  the 
later  Victorian  period.  Miss  Rossetti's  environment  of  Italy  in  London. 
Her  peculiar  temperament.  Relation  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites  (see  p.  43). 
Slight  relation  to  nature  and  social  questions;  chief  relation  to  subjective 
experiences;  her  field  the  emotions  of  vain  love,  death,  religious  faith  and 
expectation.  Her  ascetic  rejection  of  or  exclusion  from  the  sweetness  of 
life  and  beauty  of  the  world  —  Goblin  Market,  The  Prince's  Progress, 
Shut  Out.  Her  mysticism  —  After  Death,  When  I  am  Dead.  Her  religious 
poetry  "the  spiritual  poet  of  our  age"  (Bishop  of  Durham) — Amor 
Mundi;  comparison  with  Keble  and  Newman.  Her  art  —  poetic  approach, 
use  of  allegory,  of  implicit  dialogue;  her  music  of  verse  and  suggestive 
rhythms  —  a  fine  artist  in  a  narrow  field. 

Essays  and  Discussions.  —  i.  The  status  of  the  English  woman  as 
reflected  in  Aurora  Leigh  and  in  Mrs.  Ward's  Marcella.  2.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  Poems  of  1844  and  of  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  com- 
pared. 3.  The  relative  rank  among  the  great  sonnet-sequences  of  Sonnets 
from,  the  Portuguese.  4.  What  is  Mrs.  Browning's  contribution  to  the 
woman  question  in  Aurora  Leigh?  5.  Is  Christina  Rossetti  to  be  classed 
with  the  Pre-Raphaelites?  6.  Is  Miss  Rossetti's  pathos  morbid?  7.  The 
poetry  of  English  women  of  the  close  of  the  century;  its  general 
characteristics. 

4.    Robert  Browning  (1812-1889) 

Biography.  E.  Gosse,  in  D.  N.  B.  Mrs.  S.  Orr,  Life  and  Letters  of 
R.  B.  W.  Sharp,  R.  B.,  G.  W.  ser.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  R.  B.,  E.  M.  L.  sen 
A.  T.  Ritchie,  Recollections  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  B.  A.  Waugh, 
R.  B.,  Westminster  Biographies  ser. 

Criticism.  Various  primers  and  introductions  —  H.  Corson,  A. 
Symonds,  W.  J.  Alexander,  F.  M.  Wilson,  etc.  Mrs.  Orr,  Handbook  to  R. 
B.'s  Works.  Berdoe,  Brozmiing  Cyclopcedia.  G.  W.  Cooke,  A  Guide-Book 
.  .  .  to  R.  B.  Orr,  Sharp,  Chesterton,  as  above.  S.  Brooke,  The  Poetry 
of  R.  B.  Browning  Studies,  ed.  Berdoe.  Essays  by  A.  Birrell,  J.  T. 
Nettleship,  J.  Fotheringham,  J.  Jacobs,  G.  Saintsbury,  etc. 

Works.  Published  by  Smith,  Elder  and  Macmillan;  also  Houghton, 
Mifflin   (Cambridge  ed.,  i  vol.). 

Bibliography.  Anderson,  Appendix  to  R.  B.  in  G.  W.  ser.  F.  Fur- 
nival,  A  Bibliography  of  R.  B. 

■f Readings.  My  Last  Duchess.  A  Woman's  Last  Word.  A  Toccata 
of  Galuppi's.  Confessions.  Pheidippides.  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Pippa 
Passes. 
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Outline  of  Study 

Browning's  Relation  to  his  Era.  The  early  Victorian  public  not 
poetic  —  cf.  Tennyson's  slow  acceptance;  not  ready  for  Browning's  poetry. 
Browning  not  a  poet  of  the  detail  of  Victorian  life,  but  of  the  progressive 
speculative  spirit  of  his  age:  cf.  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Darwin.. 

His  Three  Periods.  Beginnings  of  his  poetry  —  Pauline,  1833,  Para- 
celsus, 1835,  Strafford,  1837,  Sordello,  1840.  Great  period,  1841-1859  — 
Pippa  Passes,  1841,  Dramatic  Lyrics,  1842,  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  1843, 
Colonibe's  Birthday,  1844,  Dramatic  Romances,  1845,  Men  and  Women, 
1855,  Dramatic  Personce,  1864,  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  1868-69.  Period 
of  decline,  1870-1889. 

His  Field  and  Method.  His  field  of  art  —  men's  inner  lives,  the  his- 
tories of  souls  (Pref.  to  Sordello,  Epilogue  to  Pacchiarotto).  His  favorite 
method  —  the  monologue  (cf.  Shakspere's  soliloquies);  the  story  told,  or 
rather  suggested,  at  the  supreme  moment  (cf.  Laocoon)  and  suggesting  its 
beginning  and  its  finish ;  e.  g.,  My  Last  Duchess,  A  Woman's  Last  Word. 
The  type  in  multiform  —  Pippa  Passes,  The  Ring  and  the  Book.  Brown- 
ing's interest  in  the  actual  human  qualities  of  his  characters,  not  in  ideals. 
His  revelation  of  life  in  many  nations  and  times  and  types.  His  cosmo- 
politanism —  he  follows  the  human  spirit  in  its  countless  avatars.  His 
freedom  from  prejudice  and  convention  —  Why  I  am  a  Liberal.  His  op- 
timism (including  reconciliation  of  evil)  — Apparent  Failure;  his  belief  in 
life,  in  the  whole  of  life  —  Rabbi  ben  Ezra;  his  opposition  to  convention  — 
Respectability ;  disdain  of  the  low  success —  Youth  and  Art;  of  lukewarm- 
ness  —  The  Statue  and  the  Bust;  his  belief  in  a  purpose  for  soul  and  body 
—  Why  I  am  a  Liberal.  The  purpose  of  life  —  aspiration,  struggle,  growth 
towards  the  infinite.  His  perception  of  human  passion  and  aspiration ;  in 
the  scientist  —  Paracelsus,  in  the  linguist  —  A  Grammarian's  Funeral,  in  the 
artist  —  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  the  musician  —  Abt  Vogler,  in  the  lover  — 
One  Way  of  Love,  Confessions,  Prospice.  Perception  of  God's  omnipo- 
tence through  nature  —  Paracelsus,  of  His  love  through  human  passion  — 
Two  in  the  Campagna. 

His  Art.  The  importance  of  the  dramatic  monologue.  Its  difficulty 
to  the  average  reader.  Browning's  disregard  of  the  reader's  convenience 
to  reproduce  his  own  thought.  Progress  of  his  theme  towards  the  recon- 
dite and  of  his  style  towards  the  intricate  and  obscure.  Was  Browning  es- 
sentially a  psychologist  or  a  poet  (cf.  George  Eliot)  ?  Tennyson  and 
Browning  compared  —  the  poetry  of  the  passive  and  of  the  active 
temperament. 

Questions  and  Discussions,  i.  The  influence  of  Shelley  in  Brown- 
ing's Pauline.  2.  In  what  respects  does  Hamlet's  soliloquy  "  To  be  or 
not  to  be"  fulfil  the  requirements  of  Browning's  monologues?  3.  The 
action  and  unity  of  Pippa  Passes.  4.  The  question  of  the  musical  quali- 
ties of  Browning's  verse.  5.  The  influence  of  Italy  on  Browning's  art. 
6.  Browning  as  representative  poet  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  the 
Victorian  era. 
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5.    Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  (1828-1881);  William  Morris  (1834- 
1896);  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  (1837-        ) 

Rossetti.  Biography.  R.  Garnett  in  D.  N.  B.  T.  Watts,  in  Ency. 
Britannica.  A.  C.  Benson,  D.  G.  R.,  E.  M.  L.  ser.  W.  Sharp,  D.  G.  R.  J. 
Knight,  D.  G.  R.,  G.  W.  ser.  E.  Gary,  D.  G.  R.  Authoritative  —  W.  M. 
Rossetti,  D.  G.  R.,  His  Family  Letters,  with  a  Memoir. 

Criticism.  As  above;  also  F.  G.  Stephens,  D.  G.  R.,  the  Portfolio 
ser.  E.  Wood,  R.  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement.  F.  W.  H.  Myers, 
Essays,  Modern.  A.  C.  Swinburne,  Essays  and  Studies.  T.  Watts,  Nine- 
teenth Century,  March,  1883.  W.  Pater  in  Ward's  English  Poets,  and 
Appreciations.     G.  Sarrazin,  Poetes  Modernes. 

Works.     Published  by  Ellis  and  Elvey  (London).     Many  reprints. 

Bibliography.     Anderson,  Appendix  to  Rossetti,  G.  W.  ser. 

"fReadings.  The  Blessed  Damosel.  Sister  Helen.  The  Cloud  Con- 
fines.    The  Sea  Limits.     Select  Sonnets  from  The  House  of  Life. 

Morris.  Biography.  J.  W.  Mackail,  in  D.  N.  B.  Authoritative  — 
J.  W.  Mackail,  W.  M.  F.  W.  Lee  (ed.),  W.  Morris,  Poet,  Artist,  Social- 
ist.   A.  Vallance,  W.  M. 

Criticism.  As  above ;  also  E.  C.  Stedman,  Victorian  Poets.  G. 
Saintsbury,  Corrected  Impressions.  W.  Pater,  Appreciations.  A.  C.  Swin- 
burne, Essays.     G.  K.  Chesterton,  H.  Cazalis,  etc. 

Works.     Published  by  Longmans. 

Bibliography.     See  Mackail,  W.  M. 

Readings.  Defence  of  Guenevere,  ^Shameful  Death,  ^Haystack  in  the 
Floods  (in  Defence  of  Guenevere  vol.).  Life  and  Death  of  Jason.  Intro- 
duction to  The  Earthly  Paradise,  and  ■\Atalanta's  Race.  The  Day  is 
Coming. 

Swinburne.  Biography.  T.  Wratislaw,  A.  C.  S.,  in  English  Writers 
of  To-day  ser.     New  International  Ency.,  Who's  Who?,  etc. 

Criticism.  E.  C.  Stedman,  Victorian  Poets.  B.  Forman,  Living  Poets. 
J.  R.  Lowell,  My  Study  Windows.  F.  Adams,  Essays  in  Modernity.  G. 
Sarrazin,  Poetes  Modernes. 

Works.  Collected  ed.  (six  vols.)  Chatto  (London)  ;  Scribner  (New 
York). 

Bibliography.  R.  H.  Shepherd,  A  Bibliography  of  S.  K.  Paul,  A 
Bibliography  of  S. 

■^Readings.  Lyrics  of  Atalanta  in  Calydon.  A  Forsaken  Garden. 
Garden  of  Proserpine.    Ave  Atque  Vale.     Tristram  of  Lyonesse. 

Outline  of  Study 

The  Revival  of  English  Art.  Early  Victorian  art  and  teaching  of 
art.  The  new  romantic  movement  —  influence  of  Scott,  Coleridge,  Keats ; 
of  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Revival  of  mediaeval  themes  and  treatment  — 
Ford  Madox  Brown.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  —  Rossetti,  J.  E. 
Millais,   Holman   Hunt,   etc.,    1848-1853;    aims  —  naturalism,   epic   quality, 
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beauty   (Morris).     The  organ  of  the  Brotherhood  for  art  and  Hterature 
The  Germ,  1849;  its  successor  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine,  1856. 

Rossetti  as  Poet.  The  importance  of  The  Blessed  Damosel,  1849; 
its  relation  to  Poe's  Raven;  static  beauty;  its  Pre-Raphaelite  quahties. 
Rossetti's  ballads  —  Sister  Helen  —  Ballads  and  Sonnets,  1881.  Rossetti's 
'  criticism  of  life '  —  The  House  of  Life,  1881 ;  the  union  of  beauty  and 
pathos;  hopelessness  of  outlook;  cf.  The  Cloud  Confines.  Rossetti's  art  a 
development  from  Coleridge  and   Keats;  the  painter's  qualities. 

William  Morris.  The  influence  of  nature ;  love  of  architecture ;  of 
Scott;  readings  (at  Oxford)  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  especially  of  Malory 
and  Froissart.  Defence  of  Guenevere  and  Other  Poems,  1858;  part  Ar- 
thurian, part  feudal  romance ;  a  monument  of  the  Neo-romantic  movement. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,  1867  —  Chaucerian  narrative ;  picturesque 
epithets ;  note  of  social  unrest.  The  Earthly  Paradise,  1868-70 ;  form  — 
Legend  of  St.  Brandan,  Decam.eron,  Canterbury  Tales;  its  narrative  quali- 
ties ;  picturesqueness ;  beauty  and  pathos ;  faults  of  improvisation.  Morris's 
recoil  from  the  ugliness  of  industrialism;  Ruskin's  influence;  his  work 
as  a  reformer  of  the  decorative  arts;  his  socialism  and  socialistic  verse  — 
Chants  for  Socialists,  1885,  Poems  by  the  Way,  1891 ;  his  socialistic  ro- 
mances —  The  Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain,  1890. 

Swinburne.  His  relation  to  Rossetti  and  Morris ;  eclectic  forma- 
tive influences  —  Greek  poetry,  Baudelaire,  Byron  and  Shelley,  etc.  His 
critical  principles  —  Essays  and  Studies,  1875.  The  rhythmic  quality  of 
his  work  —  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  1864,  Poems  and  Ballads,  ist  ser.,  1866. 
His  alliterative  obsession,  his  plethoric  vocabulary;  the  note  of  satiety  and 
pessimism,  eroticism.  Love  of  liberty,  intellectual  achievement.  Love  of 
beauty,  musical  suggestions  (Garden  of  Proserpine)  ;  rhythmic  power  in 
the  stanza  (cf.  The  Forsaken  Garden,  Ave  Atque  Vale,  choruses  of 
Atalanta).  His  Mary  Stuart  trilogy  —  Chastelard,  1865,  Bothwell,  1874, 
Mary  Stuart,  1881. 

Essays  and  Discussions,  i.  Is  beauty  (as  in  Rossetti's  poetry)  the 
highest  aim  of  the  poet?  2.  Is  Rossetti's  genius  prominently  that  of  the 
poet  or  the  painter?  3.  A  comparison  of  the  artistic  ballad  (Rossetti) 
and  the  popular  ballad  (Percy's  Reliques).  4.  W.  Morris  compared  with 
his  master  Chaucer  as  a  narrative  poet.  5.  The  picturesque  and  decora- 
tive in  Morris's  poetry.  6.  The  characteristics  of  Swinburne's  rhythms. 
7.  Characteristics  of  individual  poetic  genius  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Tristram  story  (Malory)  by  Tennyson  (Idyll  of  The  Last  Tournament), 
M.  Arnold,  Tristram  and  Iseult,  Swinburne,  Tristram  of  Lyonesse.  8.  Is 
Swinburne's  genius  lyrical  or  dramatic?  9.  Does  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
movement  in  poetry  indicate  the  decadence  of  Victorian  poetry? 
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6.    Alfred  Austin  (1835-        );  William  Watson  (1858-        ) 
Rudyard  Kipling  (1865-        ) 

Biography.  For  contemporary  biographies,  see  Who's  Who?  For 
critical  articles,  see  Poole's  Index,  New  International  Encyclopcsdia,  etc. 

Austin.  Criticism.  Review  of  Reviews,  vol.  13  (1896),  p.  199.  West- 
minster Review,  vol.  145  (1896),  p.  251.    E.  C.  Stedman,  Victorian  Poets. 

Works.     Published  by  Macmillan. 

Watson.  Criticism.  Critic,  vol.  21,  p.  332;  22,  p.  154.  Bookman, 
vol.  2,  p.  182.  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  71  (1893),  p.  694.  Westminster  Re- 
view, vol.  139,  p.  265.  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  63  (1895),  p.  393.  Black- 
wood's, vol.  158,  p.  121. 

Works.     Published  by  John  Lane  and  by  Macmillan. 

f Readings.     Wordszvorth's  Grave.     Lacrymce  Musarum.     Epigrams. 

Kipling.  Biography  and  Criticism.  R.  Kipling,  My  First  Book,  Mc- 
Clure's,  vol.  3,  (also  J.  J.  Jerome,  ed..  My  First  Book).  E.  K.  Robinson, 
McClure's,  vol.  7.  C.  E.  Norton,  McClure's,  July,  1899.  Knowles,  A  Kip- 
ling Primer.  G.  F.  Monkshood  (W.  J.  Clarke),  Rudyard  Kipling.  W.  M. 
Clemens,  A  Ken  of  Kipling.  F.  Adams,  Essays  in  Modernity.  E.  Gosse, 
The  Century,  vol.  20  (1891).  J.  M.  Barrie,  Contemporary  Review,  vol.  59 
(1891).  W.  H.  Bishop,  Forum,  vol.  19  (1895).  M.  Schuyler,  Forum, 
vol.  22  (1896).  W.  D.  Howells,  McClure's,  vol.  8  (1897).  C.  E.  Norton, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  79  (1897).     P.  E.  More,  id.,  vol.  84  (1899). 

Works.  Published  by  Macmillan  and  Heinemann  (London),  and 
Scribner,  Doubleday,  Macmillan,  The  Century  Co.,  etc.  (New  York). 

^Readings.  The  Galley-Slave.  Mandalay.  Danny  Deever.  The  Eng- 
lish Flag.  Song  of  the  English.  L'Envoy  to  Life's  Handicap.  L'Envoy 
to  Seven  Seas.  Recessional.  Representative  short  stories :  With  the  Main 
Guard,  The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King,  Without  Benefit  of  Clergy, 
Mowgli's  Brothers  {The  Jungle  Book). 

Outline  of  Study 

The  End  of  the  Victorian  Era.  English  poetry  at  the  death  of 
Tennyson  —  the  decadence  of  the  Neo-romantic  movement ;  the  tradition 
of  the  earlier  poets  of  the  century;  excessive  refinement,  minor  themes  — 
all  marks  of  the  close  of  the  era.  Vers  de  societe  —  Frederick  Locker- 
Lampson  (1821-1895)  ;  Austin  Dobson  (1840-  )  ;  Andrew  Lang 
(1844-  ).  The  work  of  James  Thomson  (1834-1882)  ;  of  William 
Ernest  Henley  (1849-        ). 

Alfred  Austin.  The  laureates  of  the  century.  Austin's  qualities  — 
love  of  nature,  especially  of  English  gardens  and  fields ;  love  of  England ; 
defects  —  careless  style,  propensity  for  anticlimax,  lack  of  ideas.  Repre- 
sents the  tradition  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.  His  greatest  effort  — 
The  Human  Tragedy,  1862.  His  tragedies  —  failures  —  Tower  of  Babel, 
Savonarola,  Prince  Lucifer,  etc.  Essential  talent  for  lyric  poetry  of  the 
country. 

William  Watson.    Representative  of  the  literary  influence  of  Words- 
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worth,  Tennyson  and  Arnold.  The  question  of  the  laureateship,  1892  — 
Lacrymce  Mausrum.  Watson's  "jewelled  line  and  carven  phrase"  —  his 
Epigrams,  1884;  literary  treatment  of  nature;  his  pathos;  political  poetry  — 
Purple  East,  1896,  The  Year  of  Shame,  1897;  agnosticism  —  T/ie  Hope  of 
the  World,  etc.,  1897;  his  lofty  style  —  Coronation  Ode,  1902;  interpreta- 
tion of  literature — Wordsworth's  Grave,  1890;  essential  genius  in  elegiac 

verse. 

Riidyard  Kipling.  New  elements  in  the  national  life  —  the  unification 
of  the  British  empire,  the  supremacy  of  science,  machinery,  the  acceptance 
of  democracy  and  the  cosmopolitan  spirit;  the  interest  in  realities  of  life 
and  work.  The  new  themes  of  literature;  the  end  of  Victorian  literary 
conventions.  Influence  of  India  and  the  newspaper  office  on  Rudyard 
Kipling.  His  Indian  Tales  —  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  1887,  Soldiers 
Three,  1888,  etc. — their  fresh  themes,  their  realistic  method.  Mr.  Kipling's 
creed  in  L'Envoy  to  Seven  Seas.  Application  of  his  spirit  and  method 
to  large  new  fields,  machinery,  politics  —  Life's  Handicap,  Many  Inven- 
tions, 1893,  '  Captain  Courageous,'  1897,  The  Day's  Work,  1898.  His  novels 
—  The  Light  that  Failed,  1891,  Kim,  1901.  Interest  in  the  primitive  basic 
elements  of  life  —  the  two  Jungle  Books,  1894  and  1895.  His  poetry  par- 
allel with  his  prose.  Departmental  Ditties,  1896  —  English  life  in  India. 
Barrack-Room  Ballads,  1892  —  interpretations  of  the  British  soldier  on 
service  in  the  East.  The  development  of  theme  to  imperial  ideas  in  The 
Seven  Seas,  1896,  and  to  world  politics  in  The  Five  Nations,  1903.  Kip- 
ling's interest  in  life  and  action,  in  machinery,  in  the  world  of  men,  in 
democracy.  He  indicates  the  line  of  literary  development  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

Essays  and  Discussions.  i.  Discuss  Watson's  interpretation  of 
Wordsworth  and  the  romantic  movement  in  Wordsworth's  Grave.  2.  The 
laureateship,  and  the  conditions  of  English  poetry  that  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  laureates  —  Pye,  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  Austin.  3.  The  conception  of  machinery  held  by  John  Ruskin 
compared  with  that  held  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  4.  Mr.  Kipling  as  the  laure- 
ate of  the  British  empire.  5.  Does  the  popular  acceptance  of  Mr.  Kipling 
imply  decline  or  regeneration  of  the  popular  taste?  6.  Discuss  the  weak- 
ness of  dramatic  literature  in  (i)  the  early  nineteenth  century  and  (ii) 
the  Victorian  era.  7.  Has  romantic  literature  remained  dominant  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century?  Was  it  dominant  at  the  close  of  the  era? 
8.  Estimate  the  achievement  of  Great  Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century 
in  the  various  forms  of  literature. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  OUTLOOK 

Editorial  note  by  JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Dean  of  Teachers  College 

The  most  perplexing  problem  in  the  training  of  teachers  is 
found  in  the  relation  of  theory  to  practice.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  present  a  systematic  survey  of  a  school  subject,  whether 
it  be  Latin,  nature  study  or  kindergarten  songs  and  stories,  but 
it  is  quite  another  matter  to  bring  students  to  an  understanding 
of  the  educational  significance  of  these  subjects  and  to  assure  to 
them  such  skill  in  teaching  as  shall  make  their  knowledge  ef- 
fective. 

In  the  development  of  skill  due  regard  must  be  given  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  learner.  A  person  of  immature  intellectual 
strength  needs  far  more  personal  guidance  and  a  longer  period 
of  prescribed  training  than  one  who  clearly  apprehends  the  nature 
of  his  task  and  is  capable  of  self  direction  and  self  criticism  in 
every  effort.  Under  the  apprentice  system  the  boy  followed  the 
explicit  directions  of  the  master,  enforced  if  necessary  by 
corporal  punishment,  until  after  years  of  exacting  drill  he  ac- 
quired those  habits  of  accuracy  and  precision  which  characterized 
the  skilled  workman.  In  some  of  our  modern  professional 
schools,  notably  in  the  schools  of  law,  practical  training  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  curriculum  emphasizes  what  the  students 
should  know  and  the  graduate  is  largely  dependent  upon  his  own 
powers  of  initiative  for  his  success  in  his  profession.  Between 
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these  extremes,  the  apprentice  system  which  takes  nothing  for 
granted  and  the  law  school  which  hardly  concerns  itself  at  all 
with  the  practical  work  of  the  profession,  may  be  found  all  types 
of  professional  training. 

Kindergarten  training  schools,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  have 
been  inclined  to  take  little  for  granted.  Whether  this  has  been 
due  primarily  to  the  intellectual  immaturity  of  their  students  or 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subjects  taught  is  not  satisfactorily 
explained  to  me.  I  can  see  that  young  girls  with  an  indifferent 
secondary  education  and  with  little  knowledge  of  schools  and 
school  children  must  be  trained  largely  by  apprentice  methods, 
particularly  if  their  training  is  of  short  duration.  But  I  am  very 
confident  that  another  type  of  training  is  imperative  in  the  case 
of  college  graduates  and  students  of  collegiate  standing  who  are 
willing  to  devote  two  or  three  years  to  fitting  themselves  for 
kindergarten  work.  The  stronger  the  student  intellectually,  the 
shorter  the  period  of  disciplinary  training;  and  the  greater  the 
probability  that  students  will  some  day  succeed  to  positions  of  in- 
fluence and  leadership,  the  more  need  there  is  of  enlarging  their 
professional  horizon  and  strengthening  their  professional  equip- 
ment. 

Professional  students  must  be  taught  what  to  do,  how  to  do 
it  and  why  it  is  worth  doing.  It  is  the  emphasis  of  this  last 
factor  —  an  appreciation  of  why  a  thing  is  worth  doing  —  that 
gives  the  work  professional  standing.  In  teaching  it  presupposes 
a  philosophy  of  education,  an  understanding  of  child  nature  and 
familiarity  with  the  means  and  instruments  of  influencing  child 
development.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  dispensing  with  a  philosophy 
of  education.  No  teacher  consciously  determines  a  day's  lesson 
without  an  appeal  to  reason,  and  the  materials  employed  are 
suited  to  the  occasion  just  in  proportion  as  they  conform  to  a 
sound  philosophy.  It  matters  not  that  the  teacher  be  unaware 
of  its  significance  or  unable  to  expound  the  reasons  for  his  action. 
Skill  developed  in  accordance  with  good  sense  may  ultimately 
seem  to  dispense  with  its  guide,  but  this  is  merely  philosophy 
developed  beyond  the  academic  shape  until  it  becomes  dynamic 
and  vital. 

There  is  a  kindergarten  philosophy  which  has  determined 
to  a  great  degree  the  prevailing  methods  of  kindergarten  teaching. 
No  one  maintains  that  the  final  word  has  been  spoken  in  kinder- 
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garten  theory  or  that  kindergarten  practice  has  attained  perfec- 
tion. Until  human  thought  finds  a  better  mode  of  expression 
than  an  imperfect  and  deceptive  language  and  until  the  purposes 
of  God  in  the  development  of  man  and  of  human  society  are  fully 
revealed  to  human  comprehension,  there  is  no  release  from  the 
moral  obligation  to  search  for  truth  and  having  found  it  to  pub- 
lish it  abroad  and  to  make  our  conduct  accord  therewith.  This 
obligation  does  not  require  the  putting  aside  of  the  old  because  it 
is  old,  nor  does  it  suggest  the  acceptance  of  the  new  merely  be- 
cause it  is  new;  much  less  does  it  require  loyalty  to  the  past  be- 
cause of  custom  and  tradition  or  excuse  reluctance  to  accept  a 
new  truth  when  it  stands  revealed. 

The  practical  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not  always  know  either 
what  is  true  or  best  or  most  expedient.  There  is  difference  of 
opinion  even  in  the  kindergarten  fold ;  there  is  even  greater  un- 
certainty of  the  strength  of  the  kindergarten  position  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  regard  it  from  other  points  of  vantage  in  the  educa- 
tional world.  In  the  midst  of  such  uncertainty  and  doubt  it  is 
the  obvious  duty  of  a  University  kindergarten  department,  while 
holding  fast  to  that  which  is  generally  accepted  as  necessary  or 
desirable  in  kindergarten  training,  to  subject  every  phase  of  its 
work  to  the  keenest  criticism  and  fearlessly  to  amend  its  theory 
and  modify  its  practice  in  accordance  with  increasing  knowledge 
and  truer  insight.  The  administration  of  such  a  department 
should  aim  to  give  each  instructor  and  investigator  a  chance  to 
do  his  best.  The  best  results  can  not  be  secured  if  the  teacher 
is  restrained  for  fear  of  offending  some  one  or  because  the  policy 
of  the  institution  is  averse  to  ample  investigation  and  free  speech. 
Moreover,  if  the  kindergarten  is  to  be  a  part  of  our  educational 
system,  it  is  important  that  those  who  come  in  touch  with  it  in 
the  primary  grades,  and  those  who  are  responsible  as  supervisors 
and  superintendents  for  its  proper  administration  should  under- 
stand its  principles  and  sympathize  with  its  efforts.  For  the  same 
reason  the  kindergartner  who  is  to  lead  in  the  development  of 
her  own  field  is  bound  to  know  sympathetically  the  educational 
principles  and  methods  that  obtain  elsewhere.  The  only  way  that 
I  can  see  to  prevent  narrowness  in  kindergarten  training,  and, 
eventually,  sterility  in  kindergarten  education,  is  to  offer  in  ad- 
dition to  the  normal  and  generally  acceptable  courses  in  kinder- 
garten theory  and  practice  such  other  courses  in  the  history  and 
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principles  of  education,  educational  psychology,  educational  ad- 
ministration and  primary  teaching  as  may  best  serve  to  show  the 
kindergarten  in  its  proper  perspective  in  relation  to  other  phases 
of  educational  activity.  It  appears  to  me,  too,  that  progress  in 
kindergarten  education  waits  upon  the  spirit  of  critical  research 
which  is  engendered  by  a  genuine  interest  in  kindergarten  philos- 
ophy and  made  effective  only  through  the  knowledge  and  scien- 
tific training  that  comes  from  the  study  of  education  in  all  of  its 
aspects  and  relations.  Now  that  the  kindergarten  is  no  longer 
forced  to  act  on  the  defensive  or  to  justify  its  right  to  corporate 
existence,  it  is  the  time  to  work  for  professional  breadth  and  pro- 
fessional freedom. 

Kindergartners  should  realize  that  it  is  not  primarily  be- 
cause of  their  philosophy,  nor  yet  because  of  their  methods,  that 
the  kindergarten  is  being  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system.  The  public  recognizes  merely  the  success  of  the  kin- 
dergarten in  directing  the  education  of  children  from  three  to 
six  years  of  age.  The  American  ideals  of  school  government 
are  as  indifferent  to  sectarianism  in  education  as  our  civil  gov- 
ernment is  indifferent  to  sectarianism  in  religion.  If  the  kinder- 
garten is  to  advance  beyond  the  philanthropic  stage  and  to  become 
something  more  than  a  private  charitable  institution,  it  must 
include  all  types  of  education  specially  adapted  to  young  children. 
Hence  I  deprecate  the  tendency  in  kindergarten  circles  to  estab- 
lish tests  of  orthodoxy  and  to  pass  judgment  on  charges  of  her- 
esy. There  may  be  good  and  bad  kindergartens,  conservative  and 
liberal  kindergartners,  but  hardly  an  orthodox  kindergarten 
philosophy  or  a  heretical  kindergarten  teacher.  Public  opinion 
will  in  time  establish  a  norm  of  kindergarten  procedure,  but  it 
will  never  prescribe  any  particular  theory  or  practice  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  much  less  discourage  efforts  to  find  a 
better  way. 

The  purpose  of  the  papers  presented  herewith,  following 
those  in  Kindergarten  Philosophy  and  Psychology  published  in 
this  journal  in  November,  1903,  is  to  contribute  something  to 
the  advancement  of  kindergarten  methods  and  practice.  To  us 
much  has  been  given  and  much  should  be  expected  of  us.  We 
are  honestly  trying  to  send  out  good  kindergarten  teachers.  For 
those  who  come  to  us  without  previous  training  we  have  a  two- 
year   professional    course   in    which   generally   accepted    kinder- 
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garten  principles  and  practices  are  taught.  The  students  in  this 
course  also  study  psychology  and  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
education  with  those  who  are  to  teach  in  other  schools.  For 
practice  in  teaching  we  have  two  kindergartens,  one  conserva- 
tively conducted,  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  and 
research.  Advanced  students  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
investigations  in  every  phase  of  kindergarten  work  and  to  bring 
to  their  kindergarten  studies  such  assistance  as  a  great  univer- 
sity makes  possible  in  language  and  literature,  in  science  and 
nature  study,  in  physical  education,  in  music  and  the  fine  arts, 
in  domestic  art  and  manual  training,  in  history  and  in  the 
mental,  moral  and  social  sciences.  We  should  not  be  living  up 
to  our  great  opportunities  if  the  attempt  were  not  made  to  find 
differences  of  opinion  and  so  far  as  in  us  lies  to  reconcile  them. 
Agreement  on  all  points  would  be  surely  indicative  of  mediocrity. 
Both  in  teaching  and  in  the  results  secured  we  welcome  honest 
differences,  and  we  invite  criticism  if  thereby  progress  can  be 
made.  To  this  end  our  students  are  privileged  to  hear  this  year 
regular  courses  of  lectures  conducted  by  such  leaders  in  the  field 
as  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  who  gives  a  course  from  February  to 
May ;  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  who  lectures  throughout  the  year ; 
and  Miss  Patty  Hill,  who  will  be  with  us  in  January.  We  wel- 
come such  assistance  both  in  strengthening  our  professional 
work  and  in  securing  public  approval  of  a  broad,  catholic,  pro- 
gressive kindergarten  education. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  KINDERGARTNERS 

By  MARY  D.  RUNYAN,  Professor  of  Kindergarten   Education, 

Teachers  College 

For  two  decades  after  the  introduction  of  the  Kindergarten 
in  this  country,  it  was  on  trial  for  its  Hfe.    Even  in  the  few  cities 
where  it  was  early  incorporated  in  the  public  school  system,  there 
was  a  frequently  recurring  panic  among  its  supporters  lest  the 
fiat  go  forth  that  it  should  be  abolished.     Some  outburst  of  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  material-minded  citizens,  who  objected 
to  paying  taxes  for  the  support  of  "  play-schools,"  or  some  ex- 
pression from  unenlightened  members  of  school-boards,  of  im- 
patience of  this  educational  "  frill,"  kept  the  waters  in  a  constant 
state  of  perturbation.    As  a  consequence  of  this  partial  acceptance 
of  the  idea,  the  salaries  paid  kindergarten  teachers  were  in  most 
places  shamefully  small,  and  therefore  the  standard  of  admission 
to  the  training  schools  could  not  be  placed  high.     The  qualities 
most  needed  by  the  teachers  were  those  of  the  philanthropist  and 
the  pioneer.    The  leaders  of  the  cause  in  this  country  had  much 
to  contend  with  in  the  poor  material  of  the  classes,  and  the  train- 
ing was  perforce  limited,  but  notwithstanding  all  this  it  contained 
a  vital  quality  which  enabled  it  to  endure.    Even  where  it  was  most 
superficial,  it  introduced  a  most  valuable  leaven  of  idealism  into 
the  then  dull  and  mechanical  methods  of  normal  training.     Noth- 
ing so  fortifies  one's  faith  in  the  kindergarten  idea  as  the  fact  of 
its  persistence  and  the  steady  progress  towards  its  realization  in 
spite  of  the  varied  absurdities  and  follies  that  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  its  name.    There  is  something  in  this  idealistic  philosophy 
which  has  always  appealed  to  the  highest  womanly  qualities  of 
the  student,  and  enabled  her  often  to  grasp  through  feeling  the 
principles  which  she  failed  intellectually  to  apprehend.    The  great 
ideal  of  self-sacrificing  service  has  inspired  the  deepest  consecra- 
tion and  the  loftiest  aspiration,  and  where  educational  theory  is 
built  on  this  rock  of  spiritual  strength  it  is  certain  to  endure,  no 
matter  how  faulty  and  insecure  the  details  of  the  superstructure. 
Since  those  days  great  changes  have  come.    No  normal  school 
or  college  is  complete  without  a  kindergarten  department,  and 
no  city  is  abreast  of  the  times  which  has  not  incorporated  this 
branch  into  its  public  schools.    Now  that  universities  are  making 
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it  a  part  of  their  work,  the  standing  of  the  kindergartner  in  the 
professional  world  is  assured.  The  question  of  her  training  is  no 
longer  one  of  expediency  —  what  is  the  best  that  can  be  given 
under  the  circumstances  —  but  how  best  to  give  -that  preparation 
which  shall  approximate  an  ideal  in  harmony  both  with  the  aims 
of  the  founder,  and  with  the  advancing  standards  of  normal  train- 
ing; how  to  give  her  study  that  breadth  which  will  satisfy  the 
demands  of  university  education,  and  at  the  same  time  that  in- 
tensiveness  requisite  for  the  making  of  a  specialist;  also,  how 
to  combine  with  this  broad  study  enough  practical  experience  to 
develop  efficiency. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  send  out  from  our  training 
schools  immature  and  inefficient  young  girls,  who  quail  before 
the  first  blast  of  criticism,  in  whose  restricted  vision  there  is  but 
one  educational  reformer,  and  one  expression  of  educational  truth, 
who  by  their  well-meant  but  mistaken  efforts  bring  down  ridicule 
upon  their  profession  and  themselves.  We  must  now  extend  our 
admission  requirements  to  include  scholarship  and  culture,  as 
well  as  refinement,  love  of  children,  and  natural  aptitude.  We 
can  now  define  our  ideal,  and  set  it  before  ourselves,  as  a  goal 
toward  which,  though  we  may  never  attain  it,  we  may  at  least 
strive  unwaveringly. 

This  ideal  is  one  of  broad  culture  and  independent  thought, 
of  that  firm  grasp  of  principles  which  will  enable  the  kinder- 
gartner to  hold  her  own  in  the  face  of  biting  criticism,  and  to 
take  her  place  in  the  free  discussion  of  educational  questions,  and 
yet  will  lead  away  from  formalism  toward  creative  demonstra- 
tion. There  are,  of  course,  a  few  foundation  principles  which 
underlie  all  method,  but  method,  to  be  developing,  must  be  pliable 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  and  no  kindergartner  is  really  a 
living  power  until  she  is  able  at  times  to  discard  rules  and  formu- 
las learned  in  her  training  and  invent  new  modes  of  appeal  for 
each  new  idea,  new  solutions  for  each  difficulty. 

For  the  realization  of  this  ideal,  the  first  requisite,  after  the 
presupposed  culture  foundation,  is  an  insight  into  the  philosophy 
which  forms  the  mainspring  of  the  kindergarten  work,  and  it  is, 
as  has  been  stated  above,  because  trainers  have  always  given  due 
importance  to  this  fact  that  the  work  has  had  substance  in  spite 
of  errors.  It  is  true,  as  other  educators  constantly  contend,  that 
this  philosophy,  to  be  valid,  must  be  a  philosophy  of  education, 
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and  applicable  to  teachers  of  other  branches  as  well;  but  the 
teacher  of  young  children,  and  especially  the  kindergartner,  be- 
cause she  is  dealing  with  petty  details  and  works  largely  without 
text  books,  needs  the  uplifting  as  well  as  the  restraint  of  large 
and  inspiring  ideals.  The  only  safeguard  against  idolatry  of 
the  material  and  lack  of  proportion  in  its  use  is  a  conscious  and 
rational  thought-basis.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  kindergartners 
are  too  much  fed  upon  philosophy.  The  harm  is  not  in  the  over- 
dose, but  in  the  disproportionate  and  premature  administering 
of  the  dose.  The  fact  that  an  infant  would  die  if  fed  upon  strong 
food  does  not  argue  that  strong  food  must  never  be  eaten ;  but 
for  the  young  student,  just  out  of  the  high  school,  to  be  plunged 
at  once  into  the  phraseology  of  the  most  profound  thought  is  irra- 
tional, to  say  the  least.  Such  a  student  often  makes  herself 
ridiculous  by  the  use  of  high-sounding  terms,  which  are  to  her 
only  words,  because  she  has  not  passed  through  the  preliminary 
stages  of  thought,  and  has  gained  her  knowledge  in  a  superficial, 
second-hand  way,  rather  than  by  deep  study.  The  wise  trainer 
will  give  enough  philosophy  in  her  lectures  to  inspire  her  students 
and  give  them  a  glimpse  into  the  great  realms  of  thought  beyond 
their  horizon ;  but  this  is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  allowing 
familiarity  with,  and  loose  use  of,  a  terminology  which  they  do 
not  really  understand.  In  order  to  gain  a  thorough  grasp  of 
Froebel's  philosophy  he  must  be  studied  in  his  relation  to  other 
great  educational  thinkers,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  broad  basis 
for  psychologic  thought,  not  one  system  of  psychology,  but  all 
systems,  must  be  studied. 

A  close  observation  both  of  the  method  of  training  in  which 
the  kindergartner  teaches  everything  herself  —  history  of  educa- 
tion, psychology,  science,  and  the  rest,  besides  her  own  special 
branches  —  and  of  the  other  method,  in  which  the  work  in  dif- 
ferent branches  is  done  by  specialists,  strongly  inclines  me  to  the 
latter  course,  since  it  is  not  possible  for  one  person  to  do  well 
so  many  kinds  of  work.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  study  of 
the  stories,  games,  nature-work,  songs  and  gifts  furnishes  the 
introduction  of  the  student  to  folk-story  and  myth,  to  botany  and 
zoology,  to  physical  culture,  music,  and  geometry,  while  it  should 
come  rather  as  the  culmination  of  all  these  lines  of  study.  Only 
in  this  way  will  the  kindergartner  become  free  in  the  selection  of 
her  material  and  artistic  in  its  use. 
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Perhaps  it  is  premature  to  say  that  the  study  of  Froebel 
should  be  prepared  for  by  an  introductory  study  of  the  history 
of  philosophy,  but  it  should  certainly  be  accompanied,  or  closely 
followed,  by  the  philosophy  of  education. 

The  central  idea  of  the  kindergarten,  and,  we  believe,  the 
first  of  all  educational  theory,  is  the  principle  of  self-activity, 
and  though  we  all  talk  much  about  this,  and  are  constantly  en- 
deavoring to  apply  it  to  our  work  with  the  children,  we  are  still 
far  from  verifying  it  in  the  training  of  the  students.  In  order  to 
do  this  more  effectively,  there  are  a  few  practical  rules  of  which 
we  must  not  lose  sight.  We  must  in  the  first  place  keep  before 
ourselves  the  truth  that  theory  without  practice  is  valueless,  and 
endeavor  to  give  no  principle  without  demanding  illustration  of 
its  application ;  we  should  also  insist  upon  frequent  demonstration 
of  the  theory  in  actual  procedure  with  the  children.  Moreover, 
we  must  allow  the  student  to  work  out  her  own  generalizations 
and  formulations,  in  the  gifts  for  instance,  after  individual  ex- 
perimentation with  the  actual  material.  We  must  emphasize  the 
principles  of  continuity  and  progression  in  the  use  of  the  ma- 
terial, calling  for  original  illustrations,  rather  than  give  set  se- 
quences and  schools  of  work.  We  must  give  principles  of  method, 
rather  than  definite  forms  of  lessons.  While  at  some  time  in 
the  course  a  thorough  study  of  a  typical  program  is  indispensable, 
it  must  be  taken  as  typical  and  suggestive  and  relied  upon  by  the 
young  teacher  only  until  she  is  able  to  create  her  own  working 
plan.  The  accurate  performance  of  definite  technical  details  may 
fascinate  for  a  time  and  bring  a  certain  superficial  success,  but  it 
is  the  consciousness,  underneath  all  the  details,  of  the  informing 
and  inspiring  idea  which  makes  for  lasting  enthusiasm,  for  steady 
growth,  and  for  creative  work.  The  good  trainer  often  sets  upon 
her  students  a  stamp,  by  which  they  can  be  traced  back  to  her, 
of  reverent  attitude  and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  or  of  the  power  of 
obtaining  individual  work  from  the  children,  and  this  is  a  hall- 
mark of  true  merit;  but  it  is  a  severe  commentary  upon  any 
teacher  if  her  pupils  are  to  be  recognized  by  little  stereotyped 
mannerisms,  turns  of  expression  and  external  points  of  method, 
which  have  become  perfectly  automatic  and  meaningless.  We 
must  also  encourage  individual  thinking  and  call  for  discussion 
of  all  the  vital  points  brought  up.  We  must,  in  short,  make  it 
our  aim  to  inspire  our  students  with  a  thirst  for  truth  and  an 
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open-mindedness  toward  new  aspects  of  it,  rather  than  to  impress 
them  with  ourselves,  our  expression,  our  point  of  view.  Finally, 
we  must  constantly  call  for  original  pieces  of  work  which  require 
research  and  freedom  of  adaptation.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  topics  which  have  been  successfully  treated  in  short  original 
papers : 

A  design  of  an  ideal  kindergarten  room,  taking  into  account 
the  demands  of  hygiene  in  heating,  ventilating,  lighting, 
air  space  and  so  forth. 
A  list  of  appropriate  pictures  for  a  kindergarten  from  recog- 
nized works  of  art. 
A  list  of  supplementary  pictures  to  accompany  the  use  of 

the  Mother-Play. 
A  list  of  forty  selected  stories  for  use  in  kindergarten ;  and  a 

similar  list  for  the  first  or  second  grade. 
A  course  of  work  for  a  summer  school  or  play-ground. 
Original  series  of  progressive  work  in  free  weaving,  coloring, 

raffia  work,  card-board  modelling,  or  sand-work. 
An  outHne  of  a  series  of  simple  talks  to  mothers  or  nurses. 
An  outline  of  a  curriculum  for  a  kindergarten  training-course. 
A  set  of  examination  questions  for  admission  to  kindergarten 
positions. 
•    A  comparative  study  of  the  writings  of  Froebel  and  other 
authors  on  child  life,  e.  g.,  James  or  Stevenson,  follow- 
ing out  one  special  thought. 
Social  training  in  the  kindergarten. 
Froebel's  teaching  as  to  moral  training. 
Froebel's  teaching  as  to  religious  training. 
Phases  of  the  development  of  self-activity. 
Various  modes  of  appeal  to  self -activity  through  the  different 

exercises  of  the  kindergarten. 
A  little  analysis  of  natural  plays   of  children,  taken   from 
experience    and    observation,    and    compared    with    the 
standard  of  the  Mother-play. 
An  outline  of  practical  and  suggestive  nature-work  for  the 

kindergarten,  related  with  the  general  plan. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  some  of  these  are  only  for  advanced 
students. 

These  are  but  a  few  illustrations  of  the  topics  that  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  progressive  trainer,  to  whom  a  little  "  seed- 
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corn"  is  worth  bushels  of  baked  bread,  who  would  rather  have 
her  students  disagree  with  her  than  not  to  have  them  think,  and 
who  when  she  visits  them  in  their  own  schools  will  look  not  to  see 
herself  reproduced,  but  for  evidences  of  vitality  and  growth. 

Such  a  trainer,  if  she  have  the  privilege  of  working  with  ma- 
ture and  trained  minds,  and  be  fortified  by  collateral  study  under 
strong  specialists,  can  without  fear  give  of  her  best,  and  encourage 
independence  of  thought.  Then,  when  in  danger  of  becoming 
discouraged  at  the  shortness  of  time  allowed  and  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  result,  she  may  remember  that  the  essential  thing  is 
the  impetus  for  the  future,  and  give  herself  with  renewed  zeal 
to  the  task  of  implanting  principles  and  inspiring  with  ideals.  We 
are  far  from  claiming  that  we  have  achieved  this  work  at  the 
Teachers  College ;  "  ideals  must  ever  be  far  off,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  they  exist,"  and  we  hold  to  the  existence  of 
this  one.  This  is  the  kind  of  instruction  that  builds  for  eternity, 
and  is  one  way  of  "  seeking  first  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  upon 
which  we  are  promised  that  ''  all  these  things  shall  be  added  " 
unto  us. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  outlines  which  follow  this 
introduction  give  the  practical  side  of  the  work  observed  or 
carried  out  by  students,  and  chiefly  that  part  which  connects  with 
the  school.  The  preparatory  work  done  by  junior  students,  and: 
the  theory,  are  not  included  in  this  number  of  the  Record. 
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A  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE  WORK  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

By  ISABEL  C.  FRENCH,  late  Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  Kindergar- 
ten; now  Head  of  the  Kindergarten  Department,  State  Normal 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  following'  statement  is  based  upon  work  done  in  the 
Horace  Mann  Kindergarten  with  the  intention  of  making  a  record 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  English  work  in  the  Elementary  School. 
The  record  includes  three  phases  of  development  during  the 
kindergarten  year : 

Increase  of  vocabulary. 

Power  to  relate  words  in  clear  statement. 

Ability  to  hear,  choose  and  reproduce  song,  verse  and  story. 

Knowledge  of  a  word  and  its  correlated  meaning  precedes 
the  stage  where  the  word  is  to  be  translated  into  written  charac- 
ters. Each  child  enters  rich  in  home  experiences,  but  possessing 
varying  degrees  of  correct  speech.  The  kindergarten,  where  a 
close  relation  is  maintained  between  action  and  word,  or  object 
and  name,  serves  as  a  clearing-house  for  confused  or  wrongly 
comprehended  words,  as  well  as  an  orderly  introduction  to  new 
ones. 

The  capacity  for  rapid  increase  of  vocabulary  at  this  age 
enables  an  average  child  to  use  and  appropriate  the  words  in  the 
following  list  with  ease.  Formal  examinations  of  individual  chil- 
dren have  not  been  made  except  in  the  case  of  the  more  doubtful 
words.  Careful  notes  have  been  kept  of  actual  correct  use  of 
words  during  conversation,  work  and  play: 

VERBS 

Derived  from  the  exercises  and  play  of  the  children  during  the 
morning  circle  and  at  game  time: 

understand 
believe 

think 
learn 
teach 
thank 
excuse 


come 

m 

rock 

shake  hands 

swing 

come 

slam 

go 

open 

sit 

shut 

stand 

raise 

step 

reach 
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walk 

run 

hop 

jump 

fall 

push 

pull 

sink 

rise 

skip 

dance 

march 

tramp 

clap 

keep  time 

follow 

lead 

move 

creep 

crawl 

tiptoe 

keep  still 

rest 

sleep 

wake 

eat 

chew 

swallow 

choke 

drink 

spell 

wipe 


stretch 

be  late 

bend 

be  early 

meet 

be  on  time 

visit 

be  careless 

play 

be  careful 

work 

be  quick 

hurt 

be  ready 

help 

be    good 

choose 

be  kind 

wait 

love 

stop 

laugh 

say 

cry 

speak 

smile 

whisper 

point 

call 

hide 

answer 

forget 

ask 

remember 

talk 

show 

sing 

find 

hum 

look 

tell  a  story 

try 

tell  the  truth 

give  up 

listen 

obey 

hear 

wish 

know 

hope 

watch 

taste 

share 

touch 

give 

smell 

take 

see 

keep 

feel 

like 

bite 

leave 

drop 

Derived  from  use  of  gifts  and  occupations: 


hold 

catch 

toss 

bounce 

roll 

throw 

carry 

spin 

slide 

pile 

hit 

lay 


weigh 

guess 

put  away 

string 

hang 

build 

make 

change 

arrange 

place 

match 

count 


copy 
spoil 
knock 
shake 
spin 
weave 
begin 
finish 
put  in 
take  out 
go  over 
go  under 
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use 

need 

balance 

fold 

cut 

paste 

measure 

save 

waste 

snip 

turn 

twist 

hurry 

fit 

fix 

get 

want 

lie 

rub 

smooth 

stick 

pound 


do 

tear 

do   not 

unravel 

do  as  I  do 

tighten 

do  as  you  like 

loosen 

press 

blow 

mount 

break 

gather 

breathe 

collect 

shine 

lift 

float 

pat 

sew 

pour 

thread 

wet 

fasten 

dry 

knot 

stir 

prick 

spatter 

soil 

mix 

snarl 

mash 

wind 

fill 

mend 

pinch 

tie 

squeeze 

knit 

shape 

stitch 

trim 

Verh-phrases  based  upon  imitative  activities  in  the  games: 


skate 

build  snow  man 

play  snow  storm 

snow  ball 

fly  and  hop  like  birds 

walk  like  a  pigeon 

swim  like  a  fish 

hop  like  a  frog 

sail  like  a  ship 

mow  a  field 

sow  the  seed 

carry  home  grain 

grind  corn 

turn  mill  wheel 

mix  bread 

bake  bread 

milk  covif 

churn  butter 

tick  like  a  clock 

ride  bicycle 

grind  scissors 


spin  yarn 

make  shoes 

build  house 

wash   clothes 

iron 

sweep 

play  with  baby 

push  doll  carriage 

fly  a  kite 

spin  a  top 

trot  like  a  horse 

gallop 

feed 

harness 

blow  a  trumpet 

beat  a  drum 

wind  a  music  box 

wind  a  clock 

row  a  boat 

make  a  garden 


make  a  beehive 
make  a  nest 
make  a  wheel 
make  a  basket 
make  a  barnyard 
make  a  fire  engine 
travel  by  train 
make  a  horseshoe 
sleep  like  a  caterpillar 
wake  like  a  butterfly 
play  giant 
play  dwarf 
play  fairy 
go  visiting 
have  a  party 
dance  round  May-pole 
trim  a  Christmas  tree 
invite  friends 
say  "  good  morning  " 
say  "  good  bye  " 
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NOUNS 


Names  of  teachers,  other  children  and  attendants ;  furniture  and 
objects  in  the  kindergarten: 


basin 

desk 

pen 

bell 

drawer 

pencil 

blackboard 

door 

piano 

book 

dustpan 

picture 

broom 

duster 

pitcher 

brush 

fire-place 

plate 

basket 

floor 

screen 

cabinet 

fork 

slat 

ceiling 

glass 

shelf 

chair 

handle 

soap 

closet 

ink 

table 

clock 

inkstand 

tray 

corner 

jar 

towel 

crayon 

knife 

vase 

curtain 

key 

window 

cup 

napkin 

wall 

Gifts  or  playthings: 


ball 

doll  carriage 

penny 

beads 

doll  house 

pipes 

bean  bag 

drum 

rings 

block 

fife 

scrap-books 

brick 

flag 

slats 

box 

flowers 

sticks 

button 

grace  hoop 

shells 

bottle 

horn 

spheres 

clothes  pin 

jump  rope 

spools 

cube 

kite 

top 

cone 

music  box 

trumpet 

cylinder 

.    mouth  organ 

wheel 

dishes 

ninepins 

whistle 

doll 

Hand  work  material: 


sand 

worsted 

straws 

clay 

wire 

wood 

soap  suds 

linen  mats 

string 

paper 

paper  mats 

rags 

mucilage 

strips 

paint 
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brush 
scissors 
card 
needle 


loom 

crash 

raffia 

cloth 

peg  board 

tissue  paper 

pegs 

Family  relationships: 


mother 

aunt 

father 

cousin 

sister 

friend 

brother 

stranger 

grandmother 

visitor 

grandfather 

people 

uncle 

man 

woman 
gentleman 
lady 
child 
boy- 
girl 
baby 


Parts  of  the  body  defined  through  sense  and  imitative  gcmies: 


head 

heel 

foot 

toe 

arm 

back 

leg 

face 

hand 

shoulder 

finger 

knee 

fore  finger 

forehead 

middle  finger 

cheek 

little  finger 

nose 

thumb 

mouth 

chin 

teeth 

tongue 

lips 

eye 

ear 

left  hand 

right  hand 

elbow 


Animals: 


bird 

nest 

pigeon 

wing 

egg 

pigeon  house 

horse 

duck 

bee 

stable 

hen 

hive 

food 

chicken 

wax 

oats 

turkey 

honey 

hay 

sheep 

caterpillar 

grass 

lamb 

cocoon 

cow 

wool 

butterfly 

horns 

pig 

moth 

milk 

barnyard 

fish 

cream 

watch  dog 

frog 

butter 

cat 

tadpole 

churn 

barn 

frog's  egg 

squirrel 

pump 

aquarium 

squirrel's  nest 

manger 

rabbit 

fur 

hay  loft 

turtle 
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Nature  products  and  phenomena: 


wind 

light 

evening 

breeze 

darkness 

twilight 

storm 

reflection 

night 

sun 

rainbow 

midnight 

sunshine 

day- 

clouds 

moon 

morning 

rain 

new  moon 

noon 

snow 

stars 

afternoon 

hail 

ice 

hickory  nut 

seed 

frost 

acorn 

milkweed  pod 

icicle 

horse  chestnut 

chestnut  burr 

cold 

fruit 

maple  keys 

heat 

apple 

flower 

fire 

pear 

sunflower 

steam 

peach 

weed 

smoke 

plum 

goldenrod 

lightning 

grape 

dandelion 

thunder 

orange 

daisy 

water 

banana 

buttercup 

drops 

lemon 

clover 

spring 

vegetable 

violet 

river 

potato 

rose 

pond 

sweet  potato 

pink 

ocean 

turnip 

geranium 

harvest 

carrot 

pansy 

oats 

beet 

nasturtium 

wheat 

onion 

tulip 

corn 

radish 

daffodil 

stalk 

cabbage 

lily 

root 

squash 

garden 

ear 

pumpkin 

rake 

kernel 

cauliflower 

spade 

nut 

parsley 

hoe 

peanut 

celery 

watering  pot 

chestnut 

lettuce 

trowel 

bed 

year 

birthday 

path 

month 

Thanksgiving 

fountain 

week 

Christmas 

bouquet 

Sunday 

New  Year's  Day 

greenhouse 

Monday 

Washington's  Birthday 

winter 

Tuesday 

Valentine's  day 

summer 

Wednesday 

Easter 

autumn 

Thursday 

May  day 

spring 

Friday 

pendulum 

time 

Saturday 

clock 
weather-vane 
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Social  relationships: 


farmer 

market 

carpenter 

field 

butcher 

hammer 

scythe 

grocer 

saw 

wagon 

milkman 

plane 

fence 

iceman 

nail 

gate 

postman 

sawdust 

furrow 

letter 

shavings 

plow 

valentine 

builder 

miller 

policeman 

house 

mill 

street  cleaner 

church 

mill  wheel 

garbage  cart 

factory 

grindstone 

motorman 

college 

meal 

conductor 

library 

meal  bag 

ticket 

school 

baker 

trip 

wood 

bread 

fare 

post  office 

loaf 

money 

bank 

biscuit 

pocketbook 

store 

cracker 

electric  car 

lighthouse 

ginger  snap 

train 

ship 

cookie 

engine 

boat 

cruller 

car 

bridge 

pie 

baggage 

cathedral 

cake 

mail 

soldier 

jelly  roll 

telegraph 

cap 

brown  bread 

track 

epaulet 

corn  bread 

telephone 

knapsack 

flour 

pole 

camp 

sugar 

office 

tent 

salt 

miner 

sentinel 

eggs 

shaft 

drill 

egg  beater 

mine 

captain 

baking  powder 

pickaxe 

obedience 

measuring  cup 

shovel 

attention 

mixing  bowl 

iron 

knight 

spoon 

coal 

armor 

baking  pan 

blacksmith 

shield 

oven 

anvil 

sword 

stove 

forge 

courage 

stove  pipe 

bellows 

kindness 

matches 

horseshoe 

castle 

tailor 

sparks 

dragon 

clothes 

chain 

fairy 

Aveaver 

links 

elf 

cloth 

wheelwright 

dwarf 
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spinner 

hub 

princess 

yarn 

spoke 

prince 

spinning  wheel 

rim 

king 

cobbler 

cart 

queen 

shoes 

bicycle 

country 

fire  engine 

America 

Descriptive  ivords: 


round 

hard 

back 

red 

soft 

■ 

front 

blue 

up 

left 

yellow 

down 

right 

orange 

high 

small 

green 

low 

large 

violet 

here 

big 

light 

there 

little 

dark 

in 

heavy 

white 

out 

light 

black 

under 

loud 

bright 

over 

soft 

clean 

in  a  row 

short 

sticky 

side  by 

side 

inch  long 

smooth 

corner  to  corner 

narrow 

rough 

in  two  parts 

wide 

noisy 

in  half 

straight 

quiet 

"  twos  " 

of  things 

crooked 

easy 

"  threes 

'  of  things 

curved 

hard 

"  fours  " 

of  things 

bent 

in  the  center 

oblong 

thick 

on  the  edge 

triangular 

thin 

in  a  corner 

'^ome 

split 

flat 

few 

sharp 

square 

many 

blunt 

same 

whole 

joined 

different 

divided 

separated 

equal 

.  vertical 

young 

steady 

horizontal 

old 

slow 

parallel 

ripe 

quick 

long 

green 
faded 

Naturally,  as  the  child,  morning  after  morning,  pursues  the 
activities  of  the  kindergarten,  he  acquires  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
companying words.  It  is,  however,  a  much  more  difficult  matter 
to  induce  him  to  use  this  acquisition.  Two  conditions  are  neces- 
sary —  freedom  of  speech,  and  habit  of  speech. 
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The  practical  kindergartner  facing  her  morning  group  of 
diversified  human  units  has  before  her  the  task  of  coaxing  the  shy 
and  silent  into  speech  and  of  reducing  the  chatterbox  to  reason- 
able silence.  To  make  clear  the  fact  that  there  is  a  time  to  con- 
tribute, a  time  to  hear  the  contribution  of  others,  and  a  time  to 
join  with  others  in  an  exercise,  is  the  first  step  toward  established 
discipline.  To  foster  crude  beginnings  without  developing  self- 
consciousness  is  not  easy.  Fortunately,  habit  serves  both  as  a 
means  and  an  end.  To  develop  the  habit  of  speech  among  chil- 
dren, let  them  have  freedom.  Among  so  many  this  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  adjust.  But  if  the  share  of  a  child  in  the  conversation 
is  limited  to  the  occasional  choice  of  a  song,  followed  by  the 
privilege  of  executing  that  song  with  others,  more  or  less  cor- 
rectly, definite  control  of  individual  growth  is  impossible.  The 
simple  series  of  exercises  below  have  been  devised  to  meet  this 
difficulty : 

Recitation  and  play  of  nursery  rhymes,  first  singly,  then  in 
concert. 

Telling  the  members  of  the  family  at  home. 

Learning  by  note  a  few  simple  songs :  first,  those  limited  to 
two  or  three  notes ;  later,  the  songs  related  to  the  sub- 
jects discussed.  All  children  join  in  these,  at  least  by 
gestures. 

Listening  to  songs  sung  by  kindergartner  or  others ;  listening 
to  verses  said  or  songs  sung  by  individual  children. 

Recognizing  objects  with  eyes  closed,  by  touch,  smell  or  taste ; 
guessing  object  described  by  teacher,  and  finding  it. 

Describing  object  to  be  guessed  by  others. 

Playing  "  read  a  story  "  about  a  picture. 

Dramatizing  a  story. 

Telling  a  story. 

The  second  phase  of  the  development  of  English  in  the 
kindergarten  deals  with  the  use  of  the  story. 

In  the  games  and  in  work  or  play  with  materials  the  child 
hears  words  associated  with  the  actual  presence  of  object  or  action. 
In  following  a  story  he  draws  information  from  the  words  them- 
selves. Appreciation,  therefore,  becomes  a  test  of  language  per- 
ception, as  well  as  an  early  training  in  literary  taste. 
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To  listen  intelligently,  to  choose  a  favorite  story,  and  to  join 
in  a  partial  repetition  of  what  he  has  been  told,  are  the  successive 
stages  of  childish  accomplishment.  Ability  to  tell  stories  with 
detail  marks  the  readiness  of  the  average  child  for  the  elementary 
school ;  when  the  relation  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  first 
grade  is  close,  material  prepared  in  one  is  ready  for  reproduc- 
tion in  the  next  as  spoken  and  written  English. 

Parallel  with  the  slow  advance  of  the  child  in  knowledge  of 
words  and  their  relation  to  the  world  about  him  there  is  told  a 
series  of  stories,  suited  to  his  comprehension,  and  serving  as  a 
review  or  picture  of  the  simple  experiences  of  common  life.  Each 
story  is  told  as  a  bit  of  literature,  to  delight  and  inspire,  in  as 
choice  English  as  possible,  and  deliberately  and  repeatedly.  Ref- 
erence to  an  underlying  moral  is  carefully  avoided  in  the  telling; 
but  as  illustrative  of  the  development  of  thought,  notes  are  in- 
serted in  the  following  list. 

STORIES  TOLD  IN  THE   HORACE   MANN  KINDERGARTEN   IN  1903-04 

Thumhling.  (Adapted  from  Grimm.)  The  baby  leaves  home; 
familiar  creatures  —  grasshopper,  fish,  mouse,  bird ;  helpful- 
ness of  each ;  return  to  the  cradle  and  mother. 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,  (^sop.)  Each  child  begins  to  act  for 
himself ;  example  of  strong  helping  weak ;  one  good  turn  de- 
serves another;  attention  called  to  social  participation. 

The  Three  Bears.  (Muloch's  Fairy  Tales.)  Family  life  in  na- 
ture; father,  mother,  little  one;  familiar  home  surroundings 
—  bowl,  chairs,  beds,  etc. ;  return  of  Goldilocks  to  her  mother. 

Musicians  of  Bremen.  (Grimm.)  Further  example  of  mutual 
help ;  animals  in  search  of  home ;  cowardice  of  conscious 
guilt ;  grotesque  humor. 

The  Bag  of  Winds.  Perception  of  natural  forces ;  effects  of  wind ; 
penalty  of  disobedience. 

Persephone.  (Walter  Pater  in  Bibelot.)  Departure  and  return; 
characteristics  of  autumn;  harvest  and  winter  sleep. 

The  Useful  Stocking.  (Folk  Tale.)  One  thing  hangs  upon  an- 
other; sheep,  wool,  knitting,  unraveled  stitches;  man's  life 
saved  by  slender  thread. 

The  Elves  and  the  Cobbler.  (Grimm.)  Helpfulness  which  seeks 
no  reward. 
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The  Three  Foolish  Wishes.  (Grimm.)  Short  sighted  selfish- 
ness defeats  itself ;  habits  of  idle  wishing  ridiculed ;  oppor- 
tunity for  choice — (a)  something  for  self,  {b)  something 
to  give  some  one  else,  (c)  something  for  every  one. 

The  Christmas  Story.     (Bible.)     Loving  and  giving. 

Cinderella.     (Muloch's  Fairy  Tales.)     Importance  of  punctuality. 

Four  by  the  Coach.     (Andersen.)     Adapted  to  the  four  seasons. 

The  Star  Dipper.     Sharing  with  every  one. 

The  Moon  in  the  Millpond.  (Uncle  Remus.)  "  Appearances  are 
deceitful." 

The  Old  Man  and  The  Old  Woman  in  the  Butterchurn.  He  who 
is  too  grasping  loses  all ;  rhythmic  repetition. 

The  Iron  Stove.  (Muloch's  Fairy  Tales.)  Constancy  and  affec- 
tion. 

The  Frog  Prince.  (Muloch's  Fairy  Tales.)  Keeping  one's 
promise. 

Blunderhead.    The  brave  boy  made  a  knight. 

Siegfried  and  the  Sword.  The  childhood  of  the  race ;  the  forest, 
the  animals ;  the  desire  to  rise  above  cave-dweller ;  the  con- 
quering of  Nature  through  labor ;  the  forging  of  the  sword. 

Siegfried,  the  Dragon  and  the  Fire-circled  Princess.  Obstacles 
destroyed  by  endeavor ;  the  reward  of  fearlessness. 

The  Bell  in  the  Forest.  (Andersen.)  The  woods  God's  first 
temples  ;  the  building  of  a  cathedral. 

The  Sleeping  Beauty.     (Muloch.)     The  awakening  of  springtime. 

The  Ugly  Duckling.  (Andersen.)  Farmyard  life;  joy  after 
sorrow. 

Little  Ida's  Flozvers.  (Andersen.)  The  faded  tulips  ;  the  flowers 
in  the  dolly's  bed ;  the  dream  of  the  flower's  dance ;  the  plant- 
ing of  the  bulbs ;  the  blossoming  of  the  tulips. 

The  first  story  of  the  year  is  a  simplified  version  of  Grimm's 
"  Thumbling,"  which  meets  the  experiences  of  the  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  kindergarten  world,  and  the  daily  return  home.  Typical 
incidents  of  insect,  fish,  beast  and  bird  life  hold  the  interest  of  the 
child,  unaccustomed  to  long  periods  of  attention,  and  the  flight 
to  the  home  reminds  the  little  one  of  his  own. 

"  The  Three  Foolish  Wishes,"  followed  by  careful  questions, 
provokes  the  child  to  an  involuntary  expression  of  choice,  often 
a  surprising  self  revelation. 
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"  The  Three  Bears,"  having  just  been  represented  in  shadow 
pantomime  and  dramatized,  is  one  of  the  easiest  for  the  child  to 
master  and  tell.  Next  in  order  comes  the  "  Butterchurn,"  where 
the  children  chant  the  refrain  and  soon  learn  the  story. 

"  Persephone  "  and  the  "  Sleeping  Beauty  "  are  used  inter- 
changeably with  reference  to  spring  or  autumn.  Some  years  the 
children  have  preferred  the  myth  to  the  fairy  tale  form. 

Of  the  three  hero  stories  the  first,  "  Blunderhead,"  gives  the 
details  of  a  knight's  appearance,  characteristics  and  promotion  for 
service.  The  second  tells  of  the  forging  of  the  weapon  as  a  means 
of  conquering.  The  third  describes  Siegfried's  destruction  of  the 
dragon.  This  series  has  been  of  great  value  in  the  case  of  children 
subject  to  night  terrors,  and  when  carefully  introduced  develops 
courage  and  ambition. 

The  "  Bell  in  the  Forest  "  is  adapted  to  epitomize  the  building 
of  a  cathedral,  in  imitation  of  a  forest,  and  serves  as  a  cHmax  to 
the  "  labor  "  songs. 

"  The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  "  The  Ugly  Duckling,"  and  "  Little 
Ida's  Flowers  "  are  three  variations  of  the  theme  of  resurrection 
and  the  spring  awakening,  too  high  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
child,  but  keenly  felt.  The  appreciation  of  the  imaginative  details 
of  these  last  stories  indicates  the  largely  increased  power  of  at- 
tention and  comprehension. 

This  short  list  comprises  the  variety  of  stories  for  the  year. 
With  repetition  they  grow  in  charm  and  arouse  a  desire  for  further 
similar  pleasure,  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  love  of  literature. 
Moreover,  the  child  has  been  introduced  to  the  germs  of  several 
important  themes,  the  amplifications  of  which  in  various  forms 
are  the  basis  of  the  best  literature. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  way  in  which  the  child  learns 
speech  in  the  home  and  that  in  which  he  acquires  it  in  the  kin- 
dergarten is  that  at  home  the  various  subjects  are  brought  to  his 
attention  in  a  haphazard  way,  while  in  the  kindergarten  they  are 
arranged  in  an  order  carefully  adapted  to  his  comprehension  and 
need  at  the  time  of  introduction.  Between  the  ages  of  three  and 
six  sensations  crowd  upon  the  child.  The  task  of  the  kinder- 
gartner  is  to  help  him  to  adjust  the  acquisitions  in  their  great  rela- 
tions of  time  and  Space,  accepting  adequate  expressions  as  the 
measure  of  mental  acquirement.  Behind  the  word  is  the  idea ;  be- 
hind the  idea,  the  stimulus  that  gave  rise  to  it.  The  phases  of  child 
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life,  when  used  as  a  stimulus,  should  be  typical,  and  should  be 
presented  with  such  vivid  simplicity  that  the  child's  response  is 
instinctive.  They  will  embrace  social  relationships,  including  the 
family  and  home ;  food,  shelter,  clothing ;  the  conditions  of  nature 
and  life  about  him,  with  his  own  reactions. 

Beginning  with  unrestrained  play  and  other  activities,  through 
participation  with  his  playmates  the  child  proceeds  to  rhythmic 
action.  From  meaningless  motor  activity  he  goes  on  to  action 
which  embodies  his  idea  of  some  particular  phase  of  his  environ- 
ment, accompanied  at  each  step  with  word,  sentence,  music  or 
song.  From  the  power  of  joining  in  the  general  social  expression 
only  by  gesture,  he  advances  to  the  stage  where  he  offers  more 
or  less  connected  words,  phrases  or  sentences.  Finally,  encour- 
aged, he  is  able  to  reproduce  matter  previously  given,  or  better 
still,  to  contribute  his  own  actual  impressions.  This  is  a  two-fold 
development,  and  should  bring  a  child  to  the  doors  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  in  possession  of  a  fundamental  vocabulary  and  the 
habit  of  specific  expression. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  IDEAS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

By  LOUISE  C.  SUTHERLAND,  Tutor  in  Teachers  College,  and 
Teacher  in  the  Horace  Mann  Kindergarten 

When  vvc  raise  the  question,  "  How  shall  we  develop  ideas 
with  young-  children?"  do  we  mean,  "How  shall  we  help  chil- 
dren to  have  ideas  ?  "  or  are  we  considering  a  method  of  develop- 
ing with  them  an  idea  about  a  particular  thing?  The  first  plan 
seems  to  belong  to  a  comparatively  early  stage,  and  involves  the 
child's  activity ;  while  the  second,  or  that  of  developing  an  idea 
about  a  definite  thing,  although  it  can  best  be  realized  through  the 
pupil's  active  partici])ation,  may  result,  in  the  case  of  an  unskilled 
teacher,  in  an  over-hasty  supplying  of  information.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  in  the  first  place  resolves  itself  into  this :  not  "  How 
shall  we  develop  ideas  ?  "  but  rather,  "  Do  we  aim  with  very  young 
children  to  give  them  many  definite  ideas  about  things ;  or  do  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  seek  to  develop  in  them  the  habit  of  having 
ideas  or,  in  other  words,  the  habit  of  being  thoughtful  ?  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  kindergartners  may  differ  as  to 
the  amount  of  information  that  should  be  acquired  during  the 
kindergarten  year,  no  power  on  earth  can  keep  a  child  from  having 
notions  about  concrete  things  and  familiar  phenomena.  His  nat- 
ural curiosity  makes  him  eager  to  learn,  and  the  average  kindergar- 
ten teacher  has  not  so  much  to  stimulate  interest  as  to  guard  against 
answering  questions  too  quickly  and  thus  dwarfing  the  child's  de- 
sire and  ability  to  discover  things  for  himself.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  make  things  plain  by  well-chosen  words  or  material  illustrations 
than  to  wait  while  the  child  digs  out  the  truth.  Not  that  we  can  do 
without  either  concrete  or  verbal  suggestion,  but  let  us  see  to  it 
that,  having  provided  a  suitable  environment  and  equipment  for 
the  small  searcher  after  truth,  we  shall  as  far  as  possible  leave  him 
free  to  discover  relations  and  make  applications  for  himself.  The 
kindergartner  has  to  guard,  on  the  one  hand,  against  over-stimu- 
lating the  child's  mind,  and,  on  the  other,  against  allowing  his  ex- 
periences to  be  so  fragmentary  that  he  shall  acquire  the  habit  of 
looking  at  things  from  a  superficial  standpoint,  or  the  equally  per- 
nicious habit  of  quickly  wearying-  of  the  matter  in  hand  and  being 
easily  led  away  by  any  new  thing  which  may  happen  to  present 
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itself.  In  the  kindergarten,  where,  because  of  the  necessary  feeble- 
ness of  the  child's  effort,  we  are  wont  to  encourage  his  simplest 
attempts  at  observation  and  reproduction,  is  there  not  some  danger 
of  our  fostering  a  spirit  of  ungrounded  self-certainty,  which  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  that  beautiful  enthusiasm  which  car- 
ries the  little  child  fearlessly  into  each  new  field  of  adventure? 
In  this  connection,  we  see  a  tendency  in  the  modern  child  which 
was  recently  expressed  by  the  father  of  a  large  family  when  he 
said,  "  The  only  point  in  which  my  children  resemble  each  other  is 
in  the  certainty  of  each  that  he  knows  it  all."  The  secret  of  train- 
ing the  young  child's  power  of  concentration  without  wearying 
him  seems  to  lie  in  the  teacher's  ability  to  present  one  thought  or 
one  experience  in  variety  —  not  in  offering  a  great  many  ideas; 
and  in  making  the  child's  interpretation  of  the  thought  or  ex- 
perience as  far  as  possible  an  active  one. 

We  must  see  to  it,  too,  that  these  few  experiences  shall  be 
typical.  If  we  believe  that  the  value  of  the  Trade  plays,  for  in- 
stance, lies  in  their  teachings  of  the  inter-dependence  of  man  and 
of  respect  for  manual  labor,  a  few  representative  plays  of  this 
class  will  furnish  the  keynote  for  all  the  rest.  While  we  may  not 
decry  the  practice  of  those  kindergartners  who  believe  in  empha- 
sizing only  such  experiences  as  touch  the  immediate  lives  of  their 
children,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  some  of  those  near-by  ex- 
periences might  better  be  made  the  steps  to  larger,  more  typical 
ones.  Doubtless  the  child's  interest  must  be  aroused  by  means  of 
the  things  which  are  at  hand ;  but,  while  firmly  believing  this,  we 
shall  also  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  recognition  of  essentials 
rather  than  of  mere  details  will  usually  help  in  the  selection  of  the 
idea  to  be  presented,  and  may  sometimes  result  in  the  passing  by 
of  a  subject  which,  because  of  immediate  interest,  would  seem,  at 
first  glance,  the  only  one  to  present. 

This  failure  of  the  kindergartner  to  recognize  essentials  is 
sometimes  illustrated  with  equal  force  by  her  unwillingness  to 
employ  the  material  at  hand  because  such  material  has  been  found 
unsatisfactory  in  certain  details  of  appearance  or  manner  of  per- 
formance. Objections  are  sometimes  raised  to  the  playing  of 
games  about  the  English  sparrow,  and  this  in  crowded  neigh- 
borhoods, where  that  bird  would  possibly  be  the  only  one  ever 
seen  by  the  residents.  Because  he  had  made  himself  a  nuisance  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  we  must  overlook  all  he  could  teach 
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us  of  the  common  habits  of  birds,  such  as  their  care  of  the  young, 
mode  of  fhght,  etc. ;  and,  while  we  need  not  explain  the  reasons 
for  our  condemnation,  we  must  at  least  pass  by  the  feathered  cul- 
prit in  silent  disapproval,  and  thus,  perhaps,  lose  for  our  pupils 
in  their  period  of  warmest  enthusiasm  an  introduction  to  the  es- 
sential characteristics  of  bird  life  which,  later  on,  could  be  verified 
in  more  fortunate  specimens. 

When  the  little  child  comes  to  us  from  the  home  he  presents 
so  many  sides  for  development  that  to  dwell  particularly  upon  the 
fostering  of  any  one  seems  limiting  and,  in  a  measure,  contrary 
to  fundamental  kindergarten  principles.  The  physical  life  must 
receive  our  most  careful  consideration,  as  must  also  that  side  of 
the  nature  which  has  to  do  with  the  formation  of  habits  and  with 
the  training  of  moral  and  spiritual  forces.  Especially  with  the 
youngest  group  does  this  subject  of  habit  constantly  make  itself 
felt.  But,  in  recognizing  it,  we  are  awakened  to  the  fact  that  not 
only  are  we  dealing  with  physical  and  social  habits,  but,  quite  as 
surely,  with  habits  of  mind;  and,  that  just  as  we  are  responsible 
for  our  children's  manner  of  sitting  and  standing,  for  their  training 
in  order,  self-control  and  consideration  for  others,  just  so  surely 
are  we  to  be  held  accountable  if  they  acquire  slovenly  habits  of 
mind,  the  influence  of  which  will  doubtless  be  felt  in  the  mental 
work  required  of  them  in  the  school.  It  is  also  true  that  the  men- 
tal habit  frequently  corresponds  to,  if  it  is  not  actually  influenced 
by,  the  physical  attitude.  In  speaking  thus  we  have  in  mind  the 
normally  healthy  child.  The  five-year  old  who,  because  of  physical 
indolence  or  wandering  interests,  spends  an  unnecessary  length 
of  time  in  going  from  his  own  chair  to  the  teacher's  desk  is  not 
likely  to  have  very  clear  ideas  about  anything  when  he  finally 
reaches  his  destination ;  and  it  sometimes  seems  wise  to  oblige 
such  a  child  to  perform  certain  simple,  definite  exercises,  such  as 
going  directly  from  one  point  to  another  in  the  kindergarten  room, 
doing  an  errand  in  a  limited  time,  before  expecting  him  to  vol- 
unteer even  a  meager  part  of  the  information  which  the  other 
members  of  the  class  are  burning  to  give.  We  sometimes  hear 
the  physically  indolent  or  tardy  child  excused  on  the  ground  of 
some  paramount  interest  which  renders  him  deaf  and  blind  to 
ordinary  matters,  and  we  have  cited  as  illustration  some  famous 
naturalist  who,  as  a  boy,  could  never  reach  school  on  time,  because 
of  his  absorbing  interest  in  the  things  by  the  wayside ;  but,  while 
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we  listen,  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  wise  teacher,  on  discovering 
such  a  child's  bent  of  mind,  would  find  the  means  for  strengthen- 
ing the  man  while  she  saved  the  naturalist.  In  our  conscious 
directing  of  the  child's  mental  life  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
those  physical  indications  which  may  aid  or  frustrate  our  best- 
intentioned  efforts. 

Granting,  then,  that  even  a  young  child  does  have  notions 
about  things;  in  fact,  that  he  cannot  be  kept  from  constant  ques- 
tion, either  verbal  or  in  the  form  of  actual  investigation,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  seek  a  logical  method  by  which  he  may  be  led  to  see 
things  simply  and  in  their  natural  sequence,  not  for  the  mere 
sake  of  learning  a  few  more  facts,  but  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  valuable  habit  of  mind.  The  method  suggested  below,  in  the 
form  of  actual  exercises,  aims  to  present  the  steps  in  a  natural 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  is  believed  to  follow  pedagogical 
laws. 

In  connection  with  these  exercises  it  will  be  noticed  that  an 
effort  is  made  to  emphasize  essentials  rather  than  many  details. 
In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  "  The  Clock,"  for  example,  the 
child  is  led  to  observe  and  to  practice  the  principles  for  which  the 
clock  stands,  such  as  order,  rhythm,  etc.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  teach  him  to  "  tell  time,"  a  feat  which  would  usually  be  beyond 
him  at  this  period. 

I.    Subject:    The  Clock  —  Regulated  activity. 

1.  Kindergartner  helps  child,  through  song,  game  or  conver- 
sation, to  repeat  or  recall  past  experiences  related  to  the  new  idea 
to  be  introduced.  Recent  experience  —  history  of  a  day,  for 
example. 

2.  Kindergartner  asks  questions,  the  answers  to  which  shall 
bring  in  the  neiv  idea  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  old.  Intro- 
ducing necessary  part  clock  plays  in  history  of  day. 

3.  Observation  of  new  object  after  necessity  for  its  presence 
has  been  suggested.  Pictures.  Observation  of  a  clock,  particularly 
of  one  showing  machinery  (movement). 

4.  Imitation  of  the  activities  connected  with  the  new  idea  or 
subject.  General  imitation  in  circle ;  later  in  definite  game.  Imita- 
tion of  winding,  ticking,  rhythmic  swinging,  etc.  Application 
in  marching. 

5.  Free  illustration  of  the  subject.    Gifts,  occupations,  things 
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brought  from  home.  Not  simply  the  making  of  clocks,  but 
emphasizing  of  idea  that  the  train  made  by  some  child  must  reach 
the  station  on  time,  etc. 

6.  Illustration  in  literature.  Song,  verse  or  story.  Contribu- 
tions of  kindergartner  and  children. 

7.  Word  expression  on  part  of  child.  Not  necessarily  a 
formal  statement,  such  as,  "  The  clock  tells  the  time,"  but  any- 
thing bearing  on  the  subject  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  child. 

8.  Practical  application  in  daily  experience.  Doing  things 
promptly  and  in  an  orderly  manner.    Penalty  for  tardiness. 

11.  Subject:  The  Farmer  —  Growth.  This  subject  will  neces- 
sarily be  treated  twice  during  the  kindergarten  year  —  in 
autumn  and  spring. 

A.    Autumn  presentation.    The  harvest. 

1.  Recalling  of  recent  experiences  intimately  connected  with 
subject  to  be  presented.  How  many  children  had  breakfast  this 
morning?  What  did  you  eat?  Fruit,  cereal,  meat.  Suggestive 
games :    "  Family,"  "  Mother's  knives  and  forks." 

2.  Questions  introducing  new  idea.  Where  did  porridge  and 
fruit  come  from  ?  Children  will  probably  say,  "  Mother  gave  them 
to  us,"  or,  at  most,  "  The  grocer."  Some  children  after  further 
suggestion  will  recall  fruit  trees  seen  during  previous  summer  and, 
possibly,  a  field  of  grain,  though  it  will  usually  be  necessary 
to  aid  the  memory  here  by  pictures,  and,  if  possible,  by  an  excur- 
sion to  a  farm  where  we  may  observe  not  only  the  harvesting  of 
grain,  but  also  the  ingathering  of  all  sorts  of  winter  stores.  If 
the  excursion  to  the  farm  prove  impracticable,  we  may  profitably 
visit  a  well  stocked  market,  though  here  we  see  results  rather 
than  processes,  a  lack  which  must  be  supplemented  by  a  careful 
selection  of  farm  pictures. 

3.  Imitation  of  autumn  activities.  Picking  fruit,  reaping 
grain,  and  so  on.  Free  activities  and  organized  games,  sense 
games  employing  natural  objects. 

4.  Free  illustration  of  the  subject.  Sand-table,  blocks,  and 
the  like.  This  may  be  made  a  progressive  exercise,  the  children  be- 
ginning with  the  idea  of  enclosing  each  his  own  plot  of  ground; 
later,  finding  the  necessity  of  a  common  road  to  connect  these; 

,  and,  still  later,  working  with  the  community  spirit.     Thus  one 
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child  builds  the  farmer's  house,  another  his  barn,  a  third  digs  the 
well,  and  still  others  enclose  the  fields  and  clear  out  paths  and 
road-ways.  In  their  occupations  the  children  will  illustrate  the 
same  idea  through  clay-modeling,  drawing,  and  color  work. 

5.  Illustration  in  literature.  Not  simply  stories  bearing  on 
the  harvest,  but  also  those  illustrating  "  process,"  such  as,  "  The 
Old  Woman  and  her  Pig,"  "  Little  Red  Hen." 

6.  Word  expression  on  part  of  child.  This  will  be  crude  in 
the  autumn. 

7.  Practical  application. 

a.  Emphasizing  of  nature  work  in  the  kindergarten. 
Planting  in  pots,  window-boxes  and  plots.  Where  there  is  a 
kindergarten  garden,  the  gathering  of  its  products  will  prove 
an  interesting  feature  at  this  time. 

b.  Gratitude  for  common  mercies,  culminating  in  child's 
participation  in  Thanksgiving  festival.  Providing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  less  fortunate  children.  The  kindergarten 
child  is  too  young  to  appreciate  the  historical  Thanksgiving. 

B.    Spring  presentation.    More  emphasis  placed  on  sow- 
ing, and  the  influence  of  sun  and  rain. 

1.  By  this  time  the  child  has  a  broader  view  of  things,  hence, 
more  points  of  departure.  He  is  enabled,  also,  to  observe  growth 
as  a  universal  process  in  the  out-door  world,  and  comes  with 
renewed  interest  to  the  talks  and  plays  about  his  old  friend,  the 
farmer,  who  is  seen  now  in  his  capacity  of  "  sower  "  rather  than 
in  that  of  "  reaper."  The  child  should  also  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  raising  flowers  and  vegetables  in  pots  and  window- 
boxes  ;  also  in  watching  the  germination  of  seeds  on  netting  placed 
over  water.  By  this  latter  method  he  has  actual  knowledge  of  what 
occurs  when  the  seed  is  hidden  under  ground. 

2.  The  games,  songs  and  rhymes  will  review  those  activities 
noted  in  the  autumn,  and  will  be  supplemented  by  others  dealing 
more  especially  with  various  forms  of  waking  life.  "  In  the  Heart 
of  a  Seed  ;"  "  Caterpillar  and  Butterfly ;"  "  Hen  and  Chickens." 

3.  In  the  work  with  gifts,  occupations  and  other  illustrative 
material  much  scope  will  be  given  for  free  invention  relating  to  the 
subject,  though  in  this  part  of  the  work  it  is  not  advisable  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  material  to  the  illustration  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
as  the  kindergartner  who  follows  the  child's  mental  growth  finds 
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that  some  of  his  ideas  develop  less  rapidly  than  others,  and  that  in 
his  opportunities  for  free  invention  he  sometimes  insists  upon 
illustrating  the  subject  of  a  previous  month,  rather  than  the  one 
immediately  under  consideration.  Long  experience  tends  to  prove 
that  this  tardiness  of  expression  depends  not  so  much  upon  the 
relative  points  of  interest  in  the  two  subjects  as  upon  the  young 
child's  slowness  in  grasping  and  expressing  a  new  idea.  The  older 
children  may  have  exercises  showing  progressive  use  of  material. 
They  will  also  employ  natural  objects,  which  may  be  gathered 
during  excursions. 

4.  Stories,  also,  will  deal  with  topics  suggesting  the  contrast 
between  sleeping  and  waking  life  — "  Persephone,"  "  Sleeping 
Beauty,"  "  Cabbage  Butterfly." 

5.  Word  expression  on  part  of  child.  By  this  time,  consider- 
able advance  may  be  expected  both  in  idea  and  in  form  of 
expression. 

6.  Practical  applications. 

a.  Definite  work  in  kindergarten  garden ;  preparation  of 
ground,  planting,  watering. 

b.  Reverence  for  the  spiritual  power  revealed  in  natural 
operations. 

In  furnishing  for  the  young  child  opportunities  for  personal 
observation,  comparison  and  discrimination,  we  have  chiefly  to 
keep  in  mind,  first,  the  necessity  for  flexible  guidance  on  the  part 
of  the  kindergartner ;  second,  the  advisability  of  aiding  the 
child's  understanding  through  his  active  representation  of  that 
with  which  he  is  concerned ;  and  third,  that  in  his  power  to  apply 
even  his  own  simple  ideas  lies  the  test  of  his  growth  and  of  our 
failure  or  success. 
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STORIES  AND  STORY  TELLING  FOR  KINDERGARTEN 
AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

Outline  of  Teachers  College  Course,  Kindergarten  13 

By  MARY  D.  RUNYAN,  Professor  of  Kindergarten  Education, 

Teachers  College 

For  no  part  of  her  work  does  the  kindergartner  need  more 
careful  preparation  than  for  the  story-telHng,  and  up  to  a  few 
years  ago  no  part  of  her  preparation  was  more  neglected.  The 
stories  hold  an  important  place  in  the  weekly  program,  serving 
as-  the  introduction  to  the  study  of  literature  in  the  later  grades, 
and  furnishing  often  the  touch  of  inspiration  needed  in  the  de- 
veloping of  an  idea.  They  afford  our  best  opportunity  for  bring- 
ing into  the  matter-of-fact  and  necessarily  literal  work  of  the 
school  or  kindergarten  the  uplift  of  ideality,  and  they  play  a  large 
part  in  the  creating  of  a  spiritual  atmosphere.  Besides  all  this, 
the  moral  force  of  a  story,  setting  forth  in  an  artistic  and  entic- 
ing form  beautiful  ideals,  is  impossible  to  estimate.  In  fact,  this 
form  of  moral  influence  is  the  very  strongest  and  most  effective 
one  with  young  children.  The  purpose  of  conveying  information 
through  the  stories  is  the  least  important  one,  but  has  its  occasional 
place.  The  student  needs  first  of  all,  then,  a  broad  range  of  ma- 
terial from  which  to  select;  next,  in  order  that  her  selection  may 
be  wise  and  appropriate,  she  must  be  given  the  right  attitude 
toward  this  part  of  her  work,  and,  lastly,  her  literary  taste  and 
dramatic  sense  must  be  cultivated,  so  that  her  presentation  will 
be  artistic  and  effective. 

This  course  does  not  pretend  to  cover  all  this  ground,  but 
to  build  upon  what  has  been  done  in  other  courses.  It  presup- 
poses collegiate  work  in  English,  general  literature,  and  in  the 
folk-story  and  myth  in  particular.  It  aims  to  assist  the  student  in 
making  good  use  of  the  wealth  of  material  at  her  disposal.  A 
great  deal  of  research  is  called  for,  discussions  are  held  as  to 
stories  from  different  sources,  and  individual  presentation  of 
stories  is  made  for  the  criticism  of  the  class.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  course  the  points  gradually  developed  through  the  discus- 
sions are  formulated,  and  a  conscious  study  is  made  of  the  art 
of  arrangement  and  narration,  with  a  great  deal  of  demonstration, 
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and   observation  in  the  kindergarten  and  lowest  grades  of  the 
school. 

I.  Stories  in  general.  —  Introductory  discussion  as  to  the 
value  and  use  of  stories  in  education,  enumeration  of  the  sources 
and  types  appropriate  for  use  with  young  children,  and  a  fore- 
cast of  the  work  of  the  course. 

References 

Rosenkranz,  Philosophy  of  Education.     Pp.  82-86. 

Sully,  Studies  in  Childhood.    Chapter  on  the  Imagination. 

McDonald,  Essay  on  Imagination. 

Adler,  Moral  Instruction  of  Children. 

Blow,  Symbolic  Education.     Chaps.  2  and  3. 

Harrison,  A  Study  of  Child  Nature.    Chap.  9. 

Wiggin,  Children's  Rights.     P.  91,  etc. 

II.  Myths.  —  These  are  studies  not  so  much  for  the  use  of 
the  stories  themselves,  since  a  comparatively  small  number  will  be 
found  adaptable  to  our  purpose,  as  for  the  insight  they  give  into 
the  workings  of  the  childish  mind,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
imagination,  and  as  a  key  to  the  study  of  folk-lore  in  general. 

I.  Myths  in  general.  Theories  of  their  origin,  the  most 
general  being  the  nature  explanation.  Study  of  the  common 
characteristics  of  some  of  the  largest  classes  of  nature-myths,  those 
of  the  wind,  sun,  moon,  water,  earth,  clouds,  rainbow,  and  the 
seasons. 

Definition  of  a  myth.  Distinction  between  a  myth  and  a 
legend.  Steps  in  the  process  from  the  myths,  through  folk-lore 
and  superstition,  to  nursery  tales.  The  myths  have  a  place  in  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  curriculum.  Sympathy  of  the  childish 
mind  with  this  primitive  thought.  Children  as  myth-makers. 
Necessity  for  great  care  in  the  selection  of  myths,  permanence  as 
well  as  childish  interest  being  considered. 

References 

Fiske,  Myths  and  Myth-Makers. 

Coxe,  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations. 

Coxe,  Introduction  to  Mythology  and  Folk-Lore. 

Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship.     Chap.  i. 

Tyler,  Primitive  Culture.     Chaps.  8,  9,  10. 

Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions.     Chap.  3. 

Blow,  Symbolic  Education.    Chaps.  2,  3, 
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2.  Brief  consideration  of  the  Greek  myths  in  their  general 
character  and  adaptability  to  our  purpose.  Discussion  of  particu- 
lar myths,  noting  in  each : 

a.    Striking  characteristics. 

h.    The  features  to  be  emphasized  in  telling  children. 

c.  The  idea  conveyed  to  the  child  through  it. 

d.  Method  of  telling. 

e.  Its  classification ;  if  a  nature  myth,  careful  selection 
of  an  appropriate  list. 

References 

Bulfinch,  Age  of  Fable. 

Murray,  Manual  of  Mythology. 

Behrens,  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions.     Pp.  259-345. 

Taylor,  Ancient  Ideals.     Chap.  7. 

Davidson,  Education  of  the  Greek  People. 

Guerber,  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Gladstone,  Primer  of  Homer. 

Montgomery,  Tales  of  Troy. 

Hawthorne,  Wonder  Book  and  Tanglezvood  Tales. 

3.  Norse  myths.  General  character.  Comparison  with  the 
Greek.  Qualities  which  make  them  attractive  to  and  valuable 
for  children,  namely,  their  vigorous  character,  the  gigantic  concep- 
tions, striking  contrasts,  and  elemental  moral  distinctions. 

Narration  and  discussion  by  members  of  the  class,  of  selected 
myths.     Preparation  of  lists. 

References 

Anderson,  Norse  Mythology. 

Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero-Worsliip.     Chap.  i. 

Carlyle,  The  Niebelungenlied. 

Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions.     Chap.  9. 

Guerber,  Myths  of  the  Northern  Lands. 

Keary,  Mythology  of  the  Eddas. 

Grimm,  The  German  Iliad. 

Krehbiel,  Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama. 

III.  Folk  Lore.  —  i.  Related  to,  and  distinguished  from, 
Mythology  proper.  Path  of  descent  by  which  myths,  losing  the 
religious  significance,  pass  into  the  common  lore  and  superstition 
of  the  people,  still  being  held  as  truth,  and  at  last  become  the  in- 
heritance of  the  children,  and  are  preserved  in  our  nursery  tales. 
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2.  Prevalent  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  e.g.,  fairies, 
witches,  mermaids,  sea-serpents,  wehrwolves,  changelings,  ghosts, 
buried  continents,  mysterious  sleep,  allurement  of  mortals  into 
fairy-land,  Wandering  Jew,  Wild  Huntsmen,  Pied  Piper  and 
others.  Some  theories  of  the  origin  of  these,  e.  g.,  fairies  and 
giants  from  vanished  races  of  people,  either  abnormally  small 
or  large  of  stature.  Explanations  in  an  attempt  to  express  such 
undefined  ideas  as  immortality,  duality  in  human  nature,  kinship 
of  man  with  the  lower  animals,  personality  in  the  universe. 

References 

Baring-Gould,  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Fiske,  Myths  and  Myth-Makers. 

Bunce,  Origin  and  Meaning  of  Fairy  Tales. 

Grimm,  Ethnology  in  Folk-Lore. 

Cox,  The  Cinderella  Myth. 

Campbell,  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands. 

Dasent,  Popular  Talcs  from  the  Norse.     Introductory  Chapter. 

Sykes,  British  Goblins. 

Guest,  Mabinogian. 

American  Journal  of  Folk-Lore. 

3.  Characteristics  and  adventures  of  the  hero  of  fairy  tales, 
as  derived  from  the  Sun  hero. 

a.  Magic  weapons. 

b.  Wonder-working  possession  of  articles  of  clothing,  as 
cap  of  darkness,  seven-leagued  boots,  wishing-cap,  flying-car- 
pet, lamp,  comb,  apple. 

c.  Mysterious  sleep  or  disappearance. 

d.  Poisoned  weapon  which  overcomes  him,  e.  g.,  the 
needle  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 

e.  Slaying  of  monsters  and  overcoming  of  difficulties. 
/.    The  undertaking  of  perilous  journeys.     OutUne  for 

a  typical  hero  of  fairy  tales.     (See  Studies  in  Wagnerian 
Drama  —  Krehbiel.) 

4.  Other  features  of  fairy  tales  derived  from  myths,  e.  g., 
fairies  from  gods  and  goddesses;  giants,  gobUns,  elves,  kobolds, 
brownies,  dwarfs.  Witches  and  step-mothers  from  personifica- 
tions of  darkness.  Animals  with  power  to  speak  and  act  like 
men.     Dragons,  monsters,  etc. 
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5.  Examination  of  the  studies  of  various  collections  of  folk 
stories  and  classification  of  the  stories  under  certain  prevalent 
themes,  such  as : 

a.  Sleeping  Beauty.     (Brunhilde.) 

b.  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.     (Thor.) 

c.  Cinderella.     (Dawn  and  Sun.) 

d.  Red    Riding-Hood.       (Sun    hero    and    Monster    of 
darkness.) 

e.  Hero  of  Marvelous  Adventure.     (Sun  hero.) 
/.    Beauty  and  Beast.     (Cupid  and  Psyche.) 

g.  Swan  Stories.     (Cloud  myths.) 

h.  Mysterious  Sleep. 

/.  Younger  Brother. 

j.  Sojourn  of  Mortals  in  Fairy-land. 

k.  Sympathy  and  Assistance  of  Animals. 

/.  Three  Fairy  Wishes. 
m.    Wonder-working  possession. 

n.  Covered  Dish  or  Forbidden  Door. 

0.  Transformation  into  Animals. 

p.  Restless  Wandering. 

q.  Stories  with  a  connected  chain  of  events. 

r.  Repetition  stories. 

.y.  Power  of  combination  with  one's  fellows ;  and  others 
worked  out  by  the  class. 

6.  A  folk-story  adapted  by  each  member  of  the  class  and 
related  for  criticism. 

References 

Aii}^  good  library  furnishes  scores  of  these  collections,  but  the  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  those  which  have  been  found  most  suggestive  and 
interesting : 

Frere,  Old  Deccan  Days. 

Mrs.  Steele,  Tales  of  the  Punjab. 

Lummis,  The  Man  who  Married^  the  Moon. 

Yeats,  Fairy  and  Folk  Tales. 

Dasent,  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse. 

Dasent,  Tales  from  the  Field. 

Sykes,  British  Goblins. 

Campbell,  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands. 

Bay,  Danish  Fairy  and  Folk  Tales. 

Brun,   Talcs  of  Languedoc. 
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Crane,  Italian  Popular  Tales. 
Curtin,  Myths  of  Ireland. 
Curtin,  Hero  Tales  of  Ireland. 
Jacobs,  Celtic  Fairy  Tales. 
Cowell,  Jataka  Tales. 
Guest,  Mabinogian. 
Curtin,  Russian  Fairy  Tales. 

IV.  Fairy  Tales.  —  A  brief  critical  study  of  the  most  famous 
writers  and  collectors  of  fairy  tales,  especially  Grimm  and 
Andersen. 

1.  The  contribution  of  the  Grimm  brothers  to  the  study  of 
folk-lore.  Characteristics  of  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Objectionable 
features,  such  as  the  step-mother.  Discussion  of  the  witch,  and 
her  significance  in  fairy  tales.  Selection  of  stories  appropriate 
for  schoolroom  use.  Narration  of  stories  by  individual  members 
of  the  class. 

2.  Comparison  of  Grimm  and  Andersen.  Personality  and 
character  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  His  peculiar  contribution 
not  to  folk-lore,  but  to  child-literature.  Par  example  the  chil- 
dren's story-teller.  Study  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Ander- 
sen's work,  the  originality  and  childishness  of  the  themes,  the 
naivete  and  charm  of  the  style.  Citation  of  a  number  of  his 
peculiar  little  phrases,  and  memorization  of  one  complete  story, 
for  a  model  of  style.     Selected  list. 

References 

Bjornson,  Dear  Old  Story  Tellers. 

Grimm,  Nursery  Tales. 

Andersen,  Fairy  Tales. 

Jean  Ingelow,  Fairy  Tales. 

Brun,  S.  J.,  Tales  of  Languedoc. 

Lang,  Blue  Fairy  Book,  etc.,  and  many  others. 

V.  Humorous  Stories.  —  Definition  of  Humor.  Kind  of 
humor  that  appeals  to  children.  Ways  in  which  they  show  a  sense 
of  humor,  e.  g.,  punning.  Value  of  the  humorous  element  in 
education;  saving  quality  in  a  teacher.  Danger  in  kindergarten 
and  school  of  too  intense  seriousness.  Justification  of  the  story 
in  which  appeal  to  this  sense  is  the  chief  motive.  Distinction  be- 
tween innocent  humor  and  the  tendency  to  ridicule  or  treat  with 
irreverence  the  most  sacred  things  of  life.     Illustration  of  both 
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kinds  of  humor  in  stories.     Selection  of  list,  and  narration  of 

examples. 

References 

Mother  Goose. 

Father  Goose. 

Cox,  The  Brownies. 

Grace  Boylan,  Kids  of  Many  Colors. 

The  Pirate  Troy.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

The  Bandit  Mouse.     Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Denslow,  Adventures  of  a  Japanese  Doll. 

Carroll,  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Carroll,  Through  the  Looking-Glass. 

Edward  Lear,  Nonsense  Books.     (Not  the  ones  for  grown  people.) 

VI.  Fables.  —  Definition.  Brief  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Beast  Epic.  Discussion  of  the  desirability  and  appropriateness  of 
this  class  of  literature  for  young  children.  Very  few  fables  can 
be  used,  for  the  reason  that  they  portray  traits  of  human  nature 
beyond  children's  experience  and  knowledge,  and  appeal  to  a 
sense  of  humor  beyond  them.  The  form  of  animal  story,  in  which 
animals  masquerade  as  people,  altogether  from  the  nature  stand- 
point. Appropriate  fables  for  children,  only  such  as  teach  simple 
and  obvious  general  truths,  like  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

Selected  list. 

References 
Jataka  Fables. 

Joseph  Jacobs,  ^sop's  Fables. 
La  Fontaine,  Fables. 
Adler,  Moral  Instruction  of  Children. 
Keith-Falconer,    Fables    of   Bedpai. 
Scudder,  Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 

VII.  Bible  Stories.  —  Discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  these 
should  be  told  to  young  children.  What  should  be  the  basis  of 
selection,  and  the  manner  of  telling?  Should  they  be  repeated 
literally,  as  in  the  Bible,  or  with  explanation?  Kind  to  be  used. 
Parables  and  such  others  as  can  be  given  in  symbolic  form,  or, 
simple  instances  of  heroism,  faith,  obedience,  and  any  other  virtue 
comprehensible  to  the  childish  mind. 

Selected  list. 

References 
The  Children's  Bible.    The  Century  Company. 
Foster,  First  Steps  for  Little  Feet. 
Moulton,  Bible  Stories.    In  the  series  of  the  Modern  Reader's  Bible. 
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VIII.  Saint  Stories.  —  These  akin  to,  and  judged  from  the 
same  standpoint  as  the  class  just  mentioned.  Not  taken  merely 
as  religious  stories,  nor  yet  as  authentic  history,  but  used  like  any 
other  ideal  stories,  with  a  little  foundation  in  fact.  In  the  main, 
more  appropriate  to  older  children,  from  ten  to  fourteen,  to  whom 
the  spiritual  element  will  appeal  consciously,  and  for  whom  they 
form  a  very  interesting  accompaniment  to  the  study  of  great 
pictures.  A  few,  by  their  symbolic  form,  and  simple  portrayal 
of  childish  traits,  appeal  to  the  younger  children.  These,  really 
religious  myths. 

List  prepared. 

References 

Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 

Mrs.  Clement,  Legendary  and  Mythological  Art. 

Eliza  Starr,  Stories  of  the  Saints. 

Abbie  Farwell  Brown,  Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts. 

IX.  Stories  from  History.  —  No  history  as  such  given  to  any 
young  children.  The  mistake  of  attempting  to  inculcate  patriotism 
by  relating  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  our  country.  These 
not  picturesque  or  striking  enough  to  appeal  to  them.  A 
hundred  years  ago  as  far  away  to  their  comprehension  as  a 
thousand.  Also  a  fallacy  that  the  later  study  of  history  can  be 
facilitated  by  a  familiarity  with  great  names  and  events.  These 
interesting  at  this  time  entirely  for  their  intrinsic  value.  A  few 
national  heroes  can  be  made  interesting,  simply  as  heroic  and 
picturesque  figures,  not  in  the  details  of  their  characters  or 
careers. 

In  general,  stories  from  history  must  be  selected  in  the  same 
way  as  those  from  any  other  source.  A  later  comprehension  of 
history  prepared  for  by  such  celebration  of  the  national  festivals 
as  marching  to  martial  music,  singing  of  national  hymns,  wearing 
and  saluting  the  flag,  and  the  making  of  such  emblems  as  stars, 
flags,  and  shields. 

References 

Standard  works  on  history  from  which  the  teacher  makes  her  own 
adaptation,  rather  than  written  down  editions.  A  few  collections  of  stories 
told  in  simple  but  good  style,  such  as  Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories 
Retold. 
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X.  Hero  Stories.  —  Power  of  the  ideal.  Hero-worship  in 
children.  The  childish  hero  usually  a  physical  one.  Hence  the 
value  of  the  mythical  hero  of  the  Hercules  type.  Mistake  of  ex- 
pecting little  children  to  admire  the  type  of  heroism  that  we  do. 
Knighthood  not  to  be  developed  in  its  entire  meaning  until  several 
years  later.  Simply  the  external  form  and  display  attractive  at 
this  age.  Physical  courage  and  strength  the  sort  of  qualities  they 
admire.  Evolution  of  the  ideal.  Necessity  for  a  remote  ideal. 
Danger  of  idealizing  a  commonplace  personage.  A  large  part 
of  the  function  of  stories,  to  lift  out  of  the  commonplace  and  open 
for  the  childish  mind  a  vista  into  the  world  of  romance  and  the 
imagination. 

Sources,  chiefly  mythology  and  history. 

References 

Kingsley,  Greek  Hero  Stones. 

Coffin,  Boys  of  '76. 

Coffin,  Boys  of  '61. 

B.,  Poor  Boys  who  became  Famous. 

B.,  Girls  Book  of  Famous  Queens. 

C.  M.  Yonge,  Book  of  Golden  Deeds. 

Roosevelt  and  Lodge,  Heroes  of  American  History. 

XI.  Nature  Stories.  —  Division  into  classes  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  told. 

1.  Purely  scientific  —  those  with  the  aim  to  teach  facts  of 
nature.  This  not  properly  the  field  for  stories,  and  not  a  class 
of  very  frequent  use,  because  the  true  aim  of  nature-study  is  not 
to  convey  information,  but  to  arouse  interest  and  inspire  investi- 
gation, and  more  harm  than  good  may  be  done  by  this  sort  of 
narration.  When  found  useful,  must  be  used  with  great  care 
as  to  accuracy.  Harm  of  sentimentality  and  moral  implications. 
Necessity  for  drawing  only  from  authentic  sources. 

2.  Stories  with  the  purpose  to  acquaint  with  the  general 
character,  or  portray  distinctive  traits  of  animals,  such  as  sagacity, 
courage,  or  fidelity.  Appropriateness  of  these  for  children,  since 
they  arouse  interest  in  the  love  for  animals. 

3.  Purely  imaginary,  with  a  purpose  of  conveying  some 
truth,  or  teaching  some  lesson  in  a  symbolic  form.  Fables,  alle- 
gories, myths,  parables.  More  properly  this  class  belongs  to  the 
next  large  division. 
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References 

GENERAL 

Mrs.  Brightman,  Inmates  of  my  House  and  Garden. 

Grant  Allen,  Flashlights  on  Nature. 

Arabella  Buckley,  Life  and  Her  Children. 

Arabella  Buckley,  The  Fairy  Land  of  Science. 

Arabella  Buckley,  Winners  in  Life's  Race. 

Arabella  Buckley,  Fairy  Land  of  the  Flowers. 

Books  by  Burroughs. 

Books  by  Thompson-Seton. 

Lubbock,  Ants  and  Bees. 

Harriet  Morley,  Bee  People. 

Harriet  Morley,  Wasps. 

Mrs.  Dyson,  Stories  of  Trees. 

Jane  Andrews,  The  Story  Mother  Nature  Told. 

Flora  Cook,  Nature  Myths  and  Stories. 

Nature's  Garden.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Sewall,  Black  Beauty. 

Kipling,  Jungle  Books. 

Ouida,  Bimbi. 

Ouida,  The  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Mrs.  Phelps,  Loveliness. 

Kingsley,  Water  Babies. 

Warner,  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer. 

Lyttell,  Half  a  Hundred  Stories. 

Brown,  Rob  and  His  Friends. 

Longfellow,  Pegasus  in  Pound. 

Longfellow,  The  Bell  of  Atri. 

Longfellow,  The  Birds  of  Killingsworth. 

Davis,  The  Bar  Sinister. 

Roberts,  The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood. 

Gordon,  The  Call  of  the  Wild. 

Alfred  Ollivant,  Bob,  Son  of  Battle. 

The  following  list  is  used  with  the  approval  of  Professor  Bigelow 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Science: 

READING  FOR  TEACHERS 

Burroughs,  A  Year  in  the  Fields.  (Houghton.)  These  selections  a 
good  introduction  to  the  works  of  this  naturalist-author. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  and  other  volumes.     (Houghton.) 

Lubbock,  Beauties  of  Nature. 

Van  Dyke,  Nature  for  its  Oivn  Sake.     (Scribner.) 

Bailey,  The  Nature  Study  Idea.     (Doubleday.) 

Hodge,  Nature  Study  and  Life.     (Ginn.) 

Ingersoll,  Nature's  Calendar.  (Harper.)  A  guide  to  outdoor  studies 
arranged  according  to  seasons. 
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Wilson,    Nature   Study    in   Elementary   School.      Teachers    Manual. 

(Macmillan.) 
Cornell    University    Nature    Study    Leaflets    on    Toad,    Insects    and 

Birds. 
Teachers  College  Record,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  "  Nature  Study  in  Horace 

Mann  School." 
Pictures  of  Animals.     See  list  in  Teachers  College  Record,  Vol.  Ill, 

No.  2,  March,  1902. 

GENERAL  BOOKS   ON    NATURAL   HISTORY   OF  ANIMALS 

The  books  marked  *  may  be  read  to  or  by  young  pupils.     Selec- 
tions may  be  made  from  many  others  not  so  marked. 

Sharp,  *Wild  Life  near  Home.  (Century  Co.)  Valuable  reading 
lessons  chiefly  on  birds  and  mammals. 

Morgan,  *Animal  Sketches.  (Arnold.)  Interesting  sketches  of 
about  20  common  animals. 

Gibson,  *Eye  Spy,  Sharp  Eyes,  and  other  books.     (Harper.) 

Thomson,  Study  of  Animal  Life.  (Scribner.)  Part  I  should  be 
read  by  all  teachers. 

St.  Nicholas  Magazine,*  "  Nature  and  Science  for  Young  Folks."  A 
series  beginning  about  four  years  ago. 

Country  Life  in  America,*  edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey.  Monthly. 
(Doubleday.) 

Jordan  &  Kellogg,  Animal  Life.     (Appleton.) 

Jordan  &  Heath,  Animal  Forms.  (Appleton.)  This  and  Animal 
Life  are  also  bound  together  with  title  "Animals." 

Davenport,  Introduction  to  Zoology.  (Macmillan.)  Useful  for  iden- 
tifying American  animals. 

Beddard,  Animal  Coloration.     (Macmillan.) 

Poulton,  Colours  of  Animals.     (Appleton.) 

Morse,  First  Book  of  Zoology.     (Appleton.) 

Bulletins  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  insects,  birds  and 
mammals.  To  obtain  these,  write  to  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  for  "  List  of  Publications  for  Sale  " ;  and  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  "  List  of  Publications  for  Free  Dis- 
tribution "  and  "  Monthly  List,"  which  is  sent  regularly. 

Wood,  Natural  History,  Homes  without  Hands,  Nature  Readers,  and 
many  others. 

Tenney,  *Natural  History  of  Animals.     (American  Book  Co.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Books  on  Backboned  Animals 

Buckley,  *  Winners  in  Life's  Race.     (Appleton.) 
Matthews,  *Familiar  Life  in  Field  and  Forest.     (Appleton.)     Mam- 
mals, birds,  frogs  and  salamanders. 
Ingersoll,  *Wild  Life  of  Orchard  and  Field.     (Harper.) 
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Ingersoll,  *lVild  Neighbors.  (Macmillan.)  Squirrels,  badger,  porcu- 
pine, skunk,  woodchuck,  raccoon. 

Burroughs,  *Squirrels  and  other  Fur-bearers.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

Long,  *Ways  of  Wood  Folk,  Wilderness  Ways,  and  School  of  the 
Woods.  (Ginn.)  Somewhat  imaginative  but  full  of  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  animals. 

Wright,  *Four-foofed  Americans.  (Macmillan.)  For  young  readers. 
Simple  key  for  identification  of  North  American  mammals. 

Mivart,  American  Types  of  Animal  Life.  (Little,  Brown.)  Opos- 
sum, turkey,  raccoon  and  others  peculiar  to  America. 

Shaler,  Domesticated  Animals.     (Scribner.) 

Thompson-Seton,  *Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  Autobiography  of 
a  Grizzly,  and  other  works.  Good  stories  which  arouse  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  animals. 

Books  on  Birds 

Merriam,  Birds  of  Village  and  Field.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.)  Out- 
lines for  field  study  and  list  of  books  on  birds. 

Wright  &  Coves,  ^Citizen  Bird.  (Macmillan.)  Plain  English  for 
beginners. 

Chapman,  Bird  Life.  (Appleton.)  75  colored  plates.  Appendix 
for  teachers. 

Blanchan,  Bird  Neighbors.  (Doubleday.)  150  common  birds,  52 
colored  plates. 

Wright,  Birdcraft.     (Macmillan.)     Popular  guide  to  200  birds. 

Books  on  Insects 

Ballard,  *Moths  and  Butterflies.     (Putnam.) 

Cragin,  *Oiir  Insect  Friends  and  Foes.     (Putnam.) 

Needham,  ^Outdoor  Studies. 

Comstock,  Insect  Life.  (Appleton.)  Important  for  teachers  of  na- 
ture study. 

Miall,  Injurious  and  Useful  Insects.     (Macmillan.) 

Weed,  Life  Histories  of  American  Insects.  (Macmillan.)  About 
25  common  forms. 

Weed,  ^Stories  of  Insect  Life.     (Ginn.) 

Murtfeld  &  Weed,  *Stories  of  Insect  Life. 

Weed,  *Nature  Biographies.  (Doubleday.)  Life  histories  of  every- 
day insects. 

Scudder,  Everyday  Butterflies.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

Holland,  Butterfly  Book.     (Doubleday.)     Splendid  illustrations. 

XII.  Symbolic  Stories.  —  Definition.  Discussion  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  a  symbolic  exercise,  and  the  careless  use  of  the 
term.  Distinction  between  myths,  allegories,  parables,  and  fables. 
Value  to  the  immature  mind  of  this  form  of  the  story.     Danger 
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of  endeavoring  to  teach  spiritual  truth  consciously,  or  to  force 
the  comprehension  of  symbols.  Danger  of  too  frequent  use  of 
these  stories.  Test  by  which  to  judge  of  their  worth.  Necessity 
for  care  in  their  selection.     Method  of  narration. 

Sources 

1.  Myths,  principally  those  of  nature.    Type,  Apollo  and  the  Python. 

2.  Legends.      Types,    St.    Christopher,    The    Legend    of    the    Christ 
Child. 

3.  Parables  of  the  Bible. 

4.  Allegories.    Type,  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

5.  Fables.     Type,  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

6.  Stories  from  World  Epics.     Type,  Ulysses  and  the  Winds. 

7.  Poems. 

8.  Many  fairy  tales.    Type,  The  Ugly  Duckling. 

A  Few  Suggestive  References 

Eugene  Field,  Profitable  Tales. 

Curtis,  Prue  and  L 

Van  Dyke,  The  Blue  Flower. 

Kipling,  They. 

Hawthorne,  The  Great  Stone  Face  and  The  Snow  Image. 

Slosson,  Story-Tell  Lib. 

Mrs.  Gatty,  Parables  from  Nature. 

Abbie  Farwell  Brown,  Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts. 

Elizabeth  Harrison,  In  Story  Land. 

Hans  Andersen,    Fairy  Tales. 


XIII.    Stoi'ics  appropriate  to  special  occasions  and  seasons. 

1.  Stories  of  the  Seasons.  Kind  desirable  for  this  purpose. 
Not  those  which  have  some  trivial  external  connection  with  the 
season,  but  those  which  express  its  spirit  and  significance  in  a 
large  way.  For  this  purpose  the  nature  myths  always  beautiful ; 
many  stories  from  folk-lore ;  symboHc  stories ;  fairy  tales  like 
Andersen's. 

2.  Festivals,  such  as  Easter  and  Washington's  birthday. 
Idea  to  be  celebrated  in  each  of  the  Christmas  stories  divided  into 
three  classes  according  as  the  motive  is  to  bring  out  the  religious 
significance  of  the  festival,  to  set  forth  the  idea  of  giving  in  gen- 
eral, or  to  illustrate  the  social  gaiety  and  form.    Lists  selected. 
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XIV.  Classification  of  stories  portraying  the  important  rela- 
tionships of  the  child. 

1.  To  God  —  dealt  with  in  the  Easter,  Christmas,  and 
Thanksgiving  stories.  # 

2.  To  nature  —  in  the  various  nature  stories  already  studied. 

3.  To  the  state  —  in  the  stories  of  heroism  and  those  in 
celebration  of  national  festivals. 

4.  To  the  family. 

5.  To  the  life  of  trade.    Selection  of  lists  of  each  of  these. 

XV.  Stories  for  the  youngest  children.  —  Characterization  of 
these  —  simple,  short,  with  direct  rather  than  indirect  conversa- 
tional form,  and  much  repetition.  The  favorites,  those  having  a 
rhythmic  form,  in  which  at  intervals  the  narrator  reverts  to  the  be- 
ginning and  repeats,  or  in  which  there  is  a  set  formula  or  rigmarole 
that  recurs  at  regular  intervals.  Many  of  these  should  be  mem- 
orized. 

XVI.  The  art  of  story  telling.  —  The  rules  governing  the 
writing  of  an  artistic  short  story.  The  elements  of  style.  Analysis 
of  the  structure  into  its  essential  parts.  Citation  of,  and  illustra- 
tions from,  masters  of  the  art. 

Application  of  these  principles  to  children's  stories.  The 
wrong  of  feeding  children  upon  bad  literature.  Fallacious  idea 
of  many  teachers,  that  the  form  of  the  story  is  of  very  little  im- 
portance, so  long  as  the  content  is  right.  The  unconscious  effect 
of  good  style.  Though  the  machinery  of  the  child's  story  is 
necessarily  very  simple,  the  importance  of  some  study  in  this  line, 
to  insure  artistic  presentation. 

Method  in  story-telling  to  children:  (i)  selection,  (2) 
preparation,  (3)  presentation. 

Place  of  the  story  in  the  kindergarten  or  primary  program. 
Relation  to  other  exercises.  Proportion  to  other  things.  Selection 
with  regard  to  certain  occasions  and  needs.  Relation  of  form  and 
content.     Different  attitudes  toward  stories. 

References 

Brewster,  Specimens  of  Narration. 
Brewster,  Studies  in  Structure  and  Style. 
Sherman,  Analytics  of  Literature. 
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Mabie,  Essays  in  Literary  Interpretation. 

Brander  Matthews,  Philosophy  of  the  Short  Story  In  Pen  and  Ink. 

Stevenson,  Dream. 

Stevenson,  A  Humble  Remonstrance. 

Barrett  Wendell,  English  Composition. 

Henry  James,  The  Art  of  Fiction. 

Hill,  Principles  of  Rhetoric. 

Morgan,  Psychology  for  Teachers.     Pp.  280-299. 

XVII.  Poetry  for  children.  —  The  rhyming  tendency  of 
children.  Their  love  of  rhythm.  The  place  of  doggerel  and  non- 
sense rhymes.  Mother  Goose,  its  place  and  value.  Repetition 
rhymes,  couplets,  and  short  verses  for  the  youngest  children  col- 
lected. Poems  collected  and  memorized.  Lists  of  appropriate 
poems  for  the  kindergarten,  and  for  the  first  and  second  grades. 

References 

books  of  poems  for  kindergarten 
Whittier,  Child  Life. 
Riley,  Child  Life. 
Lang,  Blue  Poetry  Book. 
M.  M.  Dodge,  When  Life  Was  Young. 
M.  M.  Dodge,  Rhymes  and  Jingles. 
M.  M.  Dodge,  Baby  World. 
Lovejoy,  Nature  in  Verse. 
Field,  With  Trumpet  and  Drum. 
Riley,  Rhymes  of  Childhood. 
Stevenson,  Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 
Bellamy,  Open  Sesame. 
Celia  Thaxter,  Poems. 
Golden  Treasury.     Child's  Edition. 
Brackett,  Poetry  for  Home  and  School. 
Sherman,  Little  Folk's  Lyrics. 
Thatcher,  The  Listening  Child. 
Lucy  Larcom,  Childhood  Songs. 
Laura  Richards,  My  Nursery. 
Poulsson,  The  Farmyard  Gate. 
A.  E.  Waite,  Elfin  Music. 
Father  Goose. 

Wiggin  &  Smith,  The  Posy  Ring. 
Riley,  Book  of  Joyous  Children. 

POEMS 

Over  in  the  Meadozv. 

The  Tree  in  the  Ground. 

Merry  Brozvn  Thrush.     Child  Life. 
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Mary  Ann.    When  Life  Was  Young. 

Fitter  Patter,  let  it  Pour.    Rhymes  and  Jingles. 

Listen  to  the  Kitchen  Clock. 

Song  of  the  Bee. 

The  North  Wind  Doth  Blow. 

I  Had  a  Little  Rooster. 

Ginger-Bread  Man.    Baby  Days. 

Counting  Lesson.     Poulsson. 

Daffydowndilly.     Christina  Rosetti. 

Sugar-Plum  Tree.    Field. 

Calico  Cat.    Field. 

Alice's  Supper.    St.  Nicholas,  1898. 

What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say.    Tennyson. 

Mother  Goose. 

Stevenson's  Poems. 

Wimpie.    Mary  M.  Dodge. 

Poppy  Lady.    Field. 

Daisy  Nurses. 

Foreign  Lands.     Stevenson. 

Shadow.    Stevenson. 

Bed  in  Winter.     Stevenson. 

Botvl  of  Milk.     Poulsson. 

Christmas  Bells.    Field. 

Mabel  in  Midsummer  Day. 

Ficcola  and  the  Wooden  Shoe. 

Which  is  the  Wind  that  Brings  the  Sun.     Ch.  Stedman. 

STORIES    IN    VERSE 

Johnny  Cake.     Child's  World.     St.  John. 

/  Love  You,  Mother.    Allison. 

Santa  Claus  and  the  Mouse. 

The  Discontented  Daisy. 

Winken,  Blinken  and  Nod.     Field. 

Ficcola.     Child's  World. 

Little  Boy's  Walk.    Poulsson. 

Boy  Half  Past  Three.     Bunner. 

Gift  That  None  Could  See. 

Gustava.     C.  Thaxter. 

Pied  Piper. 

Bruce  and  the  Spider. 

POEMS  FOR  FIRST  GRADE 

Hiawatha's  Chickens. 

The  Minuet.    Mary  M.  Dodge. 

Japanese  Lullaby.     Field. 

Boy  That  Was  Half  Past  Three.    Bunner. 

Children's  Hour.    Longfellow. 
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Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs.    Longfellow. 

Village  Blacksmith.    Longfellow. 

Mountain  and  Squirrel.     Emerson. 

The  Desert.    W.  W.  Story. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit.    Child  Life. 

/  Once  Had  a  Little  Doll,  Dears.    Kingsley. 

Little  Tin  Soldier.    Field. 

The  Poppy  Lady. 

Foreign  Lands.     Stevenson. 

Briar  Rose.    Boyeson. 

Sheep  and  the  Sky.    Scollard. 

Daybreak.    Longfellow. 

Naughty  Fay.    Herford. 

The  Fairies.    Allison. 

The  Child  Alone.    Stevenson. 

Chestnut  Burrs.    Lovejoy  Collection. 

The  Bluebirds.     Lovejoy  Collection. 

Violets.     Lovejoy  Collection. 

All  through  the  year  the  students  are  urged  to  tell  stories  to 
children  whenever  the  opportunity  arises,  and  in  the  library 
of  the  Speyer  School  they  often  make  themselves  useful  by  con- 
ducting a  story  hour  with  the  younger  children.  At  the  end  of 
the  course  each  student  is  expected  to  write  an  original  story  and 
to  give  an  acount  of  the  number  of  stories  told  to  children  through- 
out the  year. 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  GIFTS 

By  MARY  D.  RUNYAN,  Professor  of  Kindergarten  Education, 

Teachers    College 

The  Kindergarten  is  not  a  system  of  instruction  nor  the 
Gifts  a  set  of  devices  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  and  anyone 
who  studies  them  with  this  idea  in  mind  will  fail  utterly  to  reach 
their  significance.  They  are  playthings ;  yet  neither  are  they 
mere  toys  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  to  look  at 
them  entirely  from  this  point  of  view  is  to  lose  sight  of  their 
educational  character.  The  movement  in  the  direction  of  objec- 
tive and  illustrative  teaching,  which  came  in  with  the  kinder- 
garten, and  for  which  the  kindergarten  is  largely  responsible, 
has  gone  to  as  great  extremes  as  the  opposite  barren  method 
which  obtained  a  generation  ago,  and  much  which  is  opposed  to 
its  fundamental  doctrines  is  now  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
the  kindergarten.  The  main  purpose  of  the  kindergarten  hand- 
work is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  children  plastic  materials  with 
which  they  may  put  into  form  their  crude  and  incomplete  ideas, 
thus  furnishing  opportunity  for  more  and  more  complete  ex- 
pressions with  the  growth  of  the  idea.  This  is  very  different 
from  a  finished  illustration  planned  by  the  teacher  and  retained 
permanently  in  the  school-room.  These  productions,  which,  if 
they  were  spontaneous  and  temporary  expressions  of  the  children 
would  be  most  interesting  and  valuable,  when  given  the  import- 
ance of  a  final  illustration  arrest  the  imagination  and  prevent 
expansion  in  the  idea,  besides  being  often  very  grotesque.  Every 
stage  of  education  must  make  use  of  instruments  of  some  kind, 
and  since  this  stage  of  early  childhood  demands  playthings, 
education  to  be  consistent  must  follow  the  natural  childish  im- 
pulses and  provide  objects  which  will  satisfy  the  play  impulse 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  educational  ends.  In  order  to  meet 
this  general  play  impulse  the  toys  must  not  represent  any  one 
exclusive  line  of  childish  interest,  as,  for  instance,  dishes  or  dolls, 
but  must  lend  themselves  to  all  the  interests  of  normal  childhood. 
In  order  to  justify  the  claim  to  being  truly  educational,  they  must 
not  be  chosen  at  random,  but  must  form  a  progressive  series  with 
growing  opportunity  for  self-expression.  In  order  to  give  scope 
to  natural  play,  they  must  be  selected  from  the  instinctive  play- 
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things  of  children.  That  they  may  give  scope  to  the  imagina- 
tion, they  must  be  crude  and  simple.  In  order  to  furnish  the 
means  of  broad  representations,  they  must  contain  the  funda- 
mental forms  and  qualities  of  material  things. 

All  these  requirements  are  most  admirably  and  successfully 
met  by  the  Froebel  system  of  gifts.  Looked  at  from  this  point 
of  view,  they  lose  their  aspect  of  eccentricity  and  present  them- 
selves as  the  only  rational  tools  for  work  with  young  children. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Froebel  strongly  and  continually  ad- 
vocates the  use,  for  purposes  of  play  and  investigation,  of  all 
manner  of  nature  objects,  and  all  criticism  is  disarmed. 

In  regard  to  methods,  there  are  two  or  three  fundamental 
principles  that  hold  true  of  all  the  work  with  the  gifts.  First, 
they  are  to  be  used  as  playthings;  second,  through  his  play  use 
of  them  the  child  is  to  discover  for  himself  the  facts  and  relations 
which  they  interpret ;  and  third,  they  are  to  be  used  and  thought 
of  by  the  teacher  as  a  means  of  interpretation  of  the  world  at 
large,  never  as  an  end  in  themselves ;  they  should  act  in  the  same 
way  as  a  child's  natural  playthings,  which  are,  unconsciously  to 
him,  all  the  time  bringing  him  into  closer  communication  with 
the  real  world. 

That  they  are  playthings,  and  rational  playthings,  anyone 
who  has  watched  their  use  with  children  cannot  fail  to  see.  Their 
crudity,  their  type  forms,  and  their  sequential  connection,  to  the 
superficial  observer  give  them  an  aspect  of  peculiarity,  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  arbitrary  set  of  objects  invented  for  pedagogical 
ends;  while  a  slight  investigation  shows  them  to  be  the  play- 
things of  childhood  from. time  immemorial.  There  is  no  one  of 
the  series  which  is  not  based  upon  some  fundamental  play  instinct. 
The  desire  of  children  to  investigate  and  tear  apart  their  play- 
things, and  their  tendency  to  compare  large  and  small,  curved  and 
straight,  rough  and  smooth  objects  are  accepted  facts,  but  their 
love  for  playing  with  crude  and  typical  forms  is  frequently  lost 
sight  of.  We  are  prone  to  pity  the  child  who  has  few  playthings, 
and  to  look  with  wonder  and  even  contempt  upon  the  little  girl 
who  treasures  most  her  oldest  and  forlornest  doll,  or  the  boy 
who  takes  infinite  comfort  in  a  maimed  toy  animal.  Children 
have  even  been  accused  of  total  lack  of  the  artistic  sense,  because 
of  this  to  us  crude  and  eccentric  taste.  The  one  form  in  which 
kindness  to,  and  sympathy  for  children  tends  to  express  itself  in 
the  average  person  is  the  impulse  to  give  them  toys,  the  more 
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costly  and  more  nearly  perfect  the  better.  The  ordinary  senti- 
mental lover  of  children  is  moved  to  pity,  on  visiting-  a  kinder- 
garten, because  the  children  have  no  childish  playthings. 

Now  the  gifts  do  not  pretend  to  usurp  the  place  of,  or  do 
away  with  such  universal  childish  playthings  as  the  doll  and  the 
toy  animal ;  but  that  they  fill  a  place  of  their  own,  based  iipon 
natural  play,  a  little  careful  study  will  show.  Who  has  not  seen 
a  child  contented  for  hours  with  a  few  spools  or  a  stick  and  a 
piece  of  string?  Two  children  who  had  been  left  alone  one  fore- 
noon were  found  to  have  spent  the  entire  time  playing  with  a 
grooved  stick  dropped  by  some  carpenters.  Another  child  spent 
a  whole  afternoon  in  the  enjoyment  of  three  yards  of  heavy  silk 
cord,  which  served  as  horse  reins,  telegraph  wire,  ocean  cable, 
jumping  rope,  etc.  Another,  a  little  girl,  on  being  given  a  crude 
toy  bureau  without  a  mirror,  used  it  for  a  wagon,  a  trunk,  an 
elevator,  a  compartment  in  a  sleeping-car,  and  a  dozen  other 
uses  quite  aside  from  the  specific  one  intended.  Countless  other 
illustrations  might  be  cited  of  this  preference  of  children  for 
simplicity  over  perfection  of  detail.  It  is  just  the  artistic  instinct, 
the  desire  to  exercise  his  imagination,  which  prompts  the  child 
to  such  play.  To  this  kind  of  activity  the  Froebel  Gifts  lend 
themselves,  and  the  great  and  all-important  method  is  that  which 
encourages  and  develops  the  power  for  such  play.  But  just  as 
through  experience  of  all  kinds  we  gain  knowledge  by  the  ob- 
jects of  our  experience,  so  the  child  in  his  play  continually  and 
unconsciously  makes  comparisons  and  analyses  and  happens  upon 
laws  of  construction.  The  general  rule  of  method  is  that  the 
child  shall  experience  and  apply  the  truths  of  form  and  relation ; 
it  is  not  expected  that  he  formulate  them.  True  art  in  education 
leads  the  pupil  through  experience  and  incidental  discovery  to  the 
possession  of  truth,  and  an  ideal  system  for  young  children  would 
be  one  which  so  organized  and  epitomized  life  experience  that  the 
formal   statement  of   facts  would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  thus  organizing  and  epitomizing  play 
experiences  with  material  objects  that  Froebel  arranged  his 
system  of  gifts.  Critics  contend  that  play  with  type-forms  is  un- 
childlike ;  that  since  a  type  is  really  an  abstraction  existing  only 
in  the  mind,  the  analysis  of  such  a  form  as  the  cube  is  forced 
and  artificial.  It  will  easily  be  granted  that  the  tendency  has 
been  in  the  past,  and  is  still  in  some  places,  to  place  undue  value 
on  analysis  of  the  gifts ;  but  there  seem  to  be  two  very  simple 
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and  rational  arguments  for  the  use  of  these  forms.  First,  as 
shown  above,  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  children  to  enjoy  play 
with  crude  objects  more  than  with  finished  toys,  because  the 
former  by  their  general  suggestion  of  a  great  many  things  give 
free  rein  to  the  imagination.  Second,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  apperception,  every  new  idea  and  experience  is  interpreted 
by  the  old,  and  any  form  with  which  we  are  familiar  helps  us 
to  perceive  resemblances  to  and  modifications  of  that  form  in  our 
surroundings. 

If  when  a  new  gift  is  presented  we  consider  that  its  function 
is  one  of  instruction,  that  from  it  the  child  is  to  gain  certain 
definite  facts,  then  our  great  effort  will  be  to  impress  the  details 
of  form,  position,  direction,  color  and  number  so  clearly  that 
they  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  fallacy  of  this  view  is  obvious. 
That  use  of  the  type-forms  which  will  stimulate  observation  and 
perception  of  the  facts  and  uses  of  all  forms  is  of  great  value, 
but  the  mere  acquisition  of  facts  about  the  typical  forms  them- 
selves as  isolated  objects  is  worse  than  valueless.  Based  on  a 
wrong  principle,  it  is  positively  harmful.  The  child  who  can 
glibly  run  through  these  formulas,  and  yet  cannot  quickly  locate 
the  children,  furniture,  and  other  objects  in  the  room  in  which 
he  is,  has  been  given  a  mental  warp  similar  to  that  of  the  child 
in  the  primary  school  who  could  rattle  off  the  table  of  4  times  2, 
4  times  3,  and  so  on,  but  when  questioned  as  to  3  times  4  replied 
that  he  had  not  studied  that  column.  The  justification  of  the 
use  of  a  type  is  the  light  it  throws  on  varied  experiences ;  the 
value  of  a  type,  its  aid  in  classification.  It  depends  upon  whether 
we  look  upon  this  new  object  presented  to  the  child  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  or  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  to  where  our  emphasis  will 
be  placed.  The  new  gift  is,  so  to  speak,  the  focusing  point 
of  past  experience  and  present  ideas  and  a  point  of  departure 
for  new  ideas.  Its  form  renders  it  more  valuable  at  once  as  a 
means  of  expression,  and  as  an  interpreter  of  the  world  around. 
With  this  attitude,  we  will  emphasize  experimentation  and  in- 
vention, we  will  carry  out  the  idea  with  other  similar  objects, 
and  will  make  analysis  incidental  to  activity.  An  observant  child 
is  always  interested  in  discovering  quaHties  and  possibilities  of 
his  playthings,  and  a  little  brief  exercise  in  which  he  voices  his 
discoveries,  if  followed  up  by  observation  of  other  similar  objects, 
is  stimulating.  If  these  gifts  did  not  naturally  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  child  as  playthings,  there  would  be  ground  for  their 
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condemnation ;  but  long  experience  in  their  use  impresses  one 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  selection  of  objects  which,  while  they 
give  great  pleasure  to  the  child,  yet  furnish  aid  to  the  unconscious 
processes  of  the  mind. 

For  the  student,  however,  there  must  be  the  conscious  study 
of  the  mechanics  of  these  instruments  of  education  as  well  as  of 
their  possibilities  from  a  standpoint  of  the  children.  The  criticism 
of  the  mathematical  work  with  the  gifts  would  seem  to  arise 
from  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  pedagogical 
science.  A  teacher  in  any  department  must  have  thoroughly  in 
hand  the  technique  of  her  material;  then  the  application  to  and 
method  with  the  children  is  a  department  of  study  in  itself, 
dependent,  however,  for  its  intelligence  on  her  mastery  of  the 
former.  A  deficiency  in  either  side  of  her  study  gives  rise  to 
weakness  in  her  practice ;  if  her  attention  is  wholly  concentrated 
on  the  formal  and  technical  aspect,  it  is  easily  seen  that  her 
method  will  be  formal  and  prescribed ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
doctrine  of  interest  is  her  whole  concern,  either  she  will  base 
her  work  on  childish  interests  which  she  invents,  and  thus  it  will 
become  mechanical  direction,  or  else,  emphasizing  activity  only, 
it  becomes  repetition  without  progress.  The  teacher  who  keeps 
in  mind  both  aspects  of  the  gifts  will  guide  the  child's  spontaneous 
effort  and  appeal  to  his  interests  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
broader  ones,  and  to  disclose  the  hidden  possibilities  of  the 
material. 

Another  criticism  relates  to  the  making  by  the  children  of 
designs  —  the  so-called  forms  of  beauty  recommended  by  Froebel. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  process  is  unnatural  to  children,  that  they 
have  no  interest  in  the  construction  of  anything  but  chairs  and 
tables  and  other  objects  of  use.  I  think  anyone  who  has  closely 
observed  the  playthings  of  children,  and  who  remembers  his  own 
childish  pursuits,  will  agree  that  children  are  far  from  being 
strictly  utilitarian  in  their  play.  There  is  constant  evidence  of 
their  pleasure  in  symmetrical  arrangements  of  form,  in  bright 
colors,  in  pleasing  combinations  of  colors.  Witness  their  love 
for  flowers,  their  collections  of  pretty  pebbles  and  shells,  their 
liking  for  brightly  colored  pieces  of  glass  or  paper.  There  was 
a  time  when  little  girls  had  among  their  most  treasured  pos- 
sessions a  so-called  charm-string  of  odd  and  attractive  buttons 
begged  from  their  mothers'  button  boxes,  and  much  rivalry  was 
displayed  in  getting  the  longest  and  most  beautiful  string.     The 
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favorite  toy,  the  kaleidoscope,  is  an  example  of  color  and  form 
giving  pleasure.  There  existed  a  few  years  ago  in  a  western  city 
a  practice  among  the  boys  of  playing  at  "  sand  store."  A  quantity 
of  white  sand  was  placed  in  bottles  or  jars,  in  which  it  was  shaken 
up  with  coloring  matter  of  various  kinds.  These  jars  were  ar- 
ranged in  attractive  rows  upon  improvised  counters  at  the  street 
corners  and  sold  for  marbles  or  pennies  or  exchanged  for  other 
jars  of  different  colors.  I  was  never  able  to  discover  that  these 
sand  jars  were  put  to  any  use,  their  sole  purpose  evidently  being 
to  give  pleasure  by  their  color.  Numerous  other  illustrations 
might  be  given  of  this  interest  of  children  in  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging pleasing  objects  simply  for  the  gratification  to  the  eye. 
The  taste  is  of  course  crude  and  elemental  but  nevertheless  a  true 
aesthetic  indication. 

We  hear  much  to-day  of  the  necessity  of  allowing  children 
to  make  real  objects,  of  the  greater  pleasure  they  would  take  in 
these  than  in  the  play-imitations  made  with  their  gifts.  In  answer 
to  this  we  should  say  that  there  is  in  the  kindergarten  no  dis- 
couragement of  the  desire  on  the  children's  part  to  make  real 
objects ;  in  fact,  their  work  is  often  converted  into  useful  articles, 
which  are  taken  home ;  but  to  do  this  always  would  stifle  imagina- 
tion. Moreover,  in  the  application  to  children's  productions  the 
term  real  is  a  relative  one.  It  is  what  the  object  represents  to 
the  child  that  makes  its  reality  to  him.  It  is  lack  of  imagination 
in  the  adult  which  insists  on  realism.  The  fact  that  the  block 
house  is  not  hollow  does  not  disturb  him.  When,  next  day,  he 
makes  with  card-board  a  house  which  is  hollow  and  has  a  door 
to  open  and  shut,  it  gives  him  pleasure,  but  apparently  no  more 
than  the  one  of  blocks,  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  paper  house 
is  no  nearer  the  real  thing  than  was  the  wooden  one. 

The  kindergarten  is  distinctively  and  preeminently  a  social 
institution.  We  believe  in  encouraging  the  child  to  make  his 
work  of  "  social  value,"  but  we  believe  more  in  developing  the 
social  value  of  the  individual  in  the  highest  sense,  and  we  believe 
that  this  end  may  be  best  served  by  calling  out  and  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  best  powers  of  the  individual.  Work  to  attain 
its  highest  end  must  rise  above  the  merely  utilitarian,  and  we 
believe  that  even  in  the  crude  efforts  of  little  children  we  may 
discern  and  foster  the  germs  of  the  God-given  power  of  creation, 
of  expression  for  its  own  sake. 
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HOW  METHOD  MAY  BE  DEVELOPED 

By  CAROLINE  G.  O'GRADY,  Instructor  in  Teachers  College 

Relation  of  Kindergarten  to  School.  —  A  good  kindergarten 
should  enable  a  child  to  carry  on  into  the  school: 

1.  A  habit  of  joyous  but  orderly  activity  and  liking  for 
employment. 

2.  Habits  of  obedience  and  promptness. 

3.  A  little  mental  content  of  well-chosen  stories,  songs  and 
good  descriptive  words  and  phrases. 

4.  An  aroused  or  stimulated  wonder  at  and  interest  in 
nature. 

5.  An  increased  appreciation  of  home-life  and  family-Hfe. 

6.  A  habit  of  good-humored,  kindly  cooperation  with  the 
activities  of  others,  and  acceptance  of  "  community  "  regulations. 

7.  A  little  skill  in  planning,  combination  and  invention  with 
materials. 

8.  The  beginning  of  a  habit  of  comparison  and  power  of 
discrimination  of  likeness  and  differences  which,  if  continued  in 
school,  should  be  the  basis  of  good  generalizations.^ 

We  cannot  here  speak  of  the  means  employed  to  cultivate 
all  these  habits  and  acquirements ;  others  of  these  papers  deal 
with  some  of  them,  but  some  of  the  list  are  partly  dependent 
upon  the  use  made  of  the  Gifts,  and  so  belong  to  the  considera- 
tion of  method. 

Practical  Problem  of  the  Kinder gartner.  —  The  young  kinder- 
gartner  as  she  sits  before  her  group  of  twenty  to  thirty  little 
Italians,  Russians,  or  healthy,  active,  native-born  children,  may 
formulate  her  problems  somewhat  as  follows.  How  is  she  to 
educate  the  "  native  reactions  and  impulses  "  of  which  they  are 
so  full  —  which  Froebel  urges  as  their  best  possession,  which 
Professor  James  "  beseeches  us  to  respect  "  —  into  the  intelligent 
productive  power  which  is  set  before  her  as  a  goal  ?  How  is  she 
to  "  engraft  new  reactions  on  the  old  ones,"  or  substitute  better 

^Pedagogics  of  Kindergarten,  pp.  119,  195,  196.  James'  Psychology, 
Briefer  Course,  p.  251.  McMurry,  Method  of  the  Recitation,  pp.  243, 
245,   189. 
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ones  for  the  harmful?  Above  all,  how  is  she  to  develop  the 
habit  of  orderly  cooperative  action  which  must  be  carried  on  if 
many  little  children  work  together?  She  is  asked  to  look  at  all 
method  as  a  study  of  guidance  (of  this  active  power  in  the 
child)  ;  and  to  regard  all  varieties  of  good  method  as  the  result 
of  experiments  in  a  balance  of  a  few  general  principles,  which 
are  really  used  in  everything  we  learn  to  do  —  whether  it  be  to 
make  a  dress,  drive  a  horse,  or  play  games.  (See  students'  essays 
on  method,  and  presentation  of  material.) 

Preparation  during  Junior  Year.  —  During  her  first  year's 
work,  she  brings  recollection,  observation  and  research  to  bear 
on  her  study  of  children's  actual  natural  instincts  and  activities, 
in  connection  with  Froebel's  Mother's  Book,  and  her  course  in 
child-study.  She  also  studies  all  that  it  is  possible  to  do  and  to 
produce  with  the  material  used  in  kindergarten ;  she  is  shown 
principles  of  order  and  evolution  by  which  it  is  possible  to  advance 
from  very  simple  actions  and  productions  to  things  which  demand 
constantly  a  little  new  effort,  new  thought  and  attention  from 
the  children. 

Preparation  during  Senior  Year.  —  In  her  second  year's 
work,  she  is  asked  to  compare  different  ages  and  stages  of  activity 
and  production ;  to  observe,  where  it  is  possible,  children  in  the 
nursery,  in  the  park,  or  by  the  roadside,  playing  with  material 
similar  in  principle  to  that  which  she  has  to  use ;  to  make  a  study 
of  the  daily  normal  and  wholesome  activities  in  the  home-life 
of  a  child ;  and  to  compare  these  with  what  is  done  in  the  kinder- 
garten. She  is  to  observe  and  make  a  list  of  the  chief  objects 
about  the  child's  home  and  the  school,  and  the  experiences  which 
are  likely  to  attract  his  attention ;  to  classify  these  into  the  or- 
dinary and  everyday,  the  more  ideal  ones  to  which  she  may  need 
to  attract  attention,  and  the  undesirable  ones  which  she  must  try 
to  counteract.  In  addition,  she  is  asked  to  make  a  study  of  the 
possibilities  of  progress  in  ideas  or  action  for  the  children,  in  a 
group  of  games ;  e.  g.,  the  increasing  skill  and  effort  in  ball 
games,  and  the  use  of  larger  amounts  of  material,  and  more  ex- 
tended ideas,  the  improved  groups  of  furniture,  houses,  fences, 
churches,  towers,  which  it  is  possible  to  show  with  the  Fifth  or 
Sixth  Gifts,  as  compared  with  the  Third  and  Fourth.  Still 
further,  different  members  of  the  class  are  asked  to  make  studies 
of  what  Froebel  has  said  of  method,  as  founded  on  natural  action 
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and  psychological  principles,  and  to  compare  these  with  state- 
ments from  other  writers. 

Materials  Meeting  Natural  Activity.  —  The  outcome  of 
Froebel's  own  study  of  children  was  a  group  of  materials  which 
were  planned  to  meet  their  instinctive  activities.^  It  is  soon  seen 
that  pinching  and  pulling  clay  into  shapes  may  easily  be  sub- 
stituted for  pinching  one's  neighbor ;  that  pounding  blocks  as 
make-believe  drums,  or  pushing  them  as  make-believe  trains,  is 
more  agreeable  than  pushing  or  pounding  the  table;  but  this  is 
only  the  beginning.  The  secret  of  the  orderly  use  of  the  material 
lies  in  its  "  plaything  possibilities " ;  the  secret  of  its  stimulus 
to  thinking,  of  the  transfer  of  pleasure  in  bodily  activity  to 
pleasure  in  mental  activity,  lies  partly  in  its  constant  suggestion 
of  comparison,  in  its  kaleidoscopic  possibility  of  making,  under 
the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  teacher,  the  old  re-appear  with 
the  new.  A  "  de-conventionalized  "  description  of  the  material 
is  included  here,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninformed.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Gifts  and  ordinary  toys  consists,  first,  in  the 
Gifts  being  simpler,  less  specific  in  detail,  more  like  the  bits  of 
material  a  child  picks  up  about  the  house  and  yard ;  second,  in 
being  meant  for  use  in  quantities,  for  combination  and  re- 
arrangement, as  well  as  singly. - 

Principles  of  Varied  Perceptions  and  Comparison.  —  To 
carry  out  this  plan  with  toys,  for  instance,  we  should  have  to 

^ "  Not  products  but  processes."  This  motto  from  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  posters  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  change  in  our  view 
of  the  world.  It  used  to  be  the  cloth,  the  bread,  the  furniture  made, 
which  was  exhibited ;  now  it  is  the  activity ;  not  the  result,  but  what  brings 
about  the  result;  not  the  product,  but  that  which  can  produce  to  a  limit- 
less extent.  The  same  change  of  attitude  is  visible  everywhere;  we  no 
longer  think  of  the  world  as  one  of  objects  and  forms  merely,  but  as  one 
of  energies,  forces,  activities  at  work.  We  see  this  view  as  much  in  the 
changed  teaching  of  natural  science,  geography,  and  history,  which  used 
once  to  be  mere  accumulations  of  facts,  as  in  philosophy  and  education. 
It  is  the  activity  at  work  which  is  now  the  starting-point  and  the  climax 
of  the  subject;  but  this  is  only  beginning  to  be  true  of  method  as  well 
as  subject.  Many  people  have  arrived  at  the  idea  that  activity  on  the 
child's  part  should  follow  a  sense-impression,  and  an  idea;  but  a  much 
smaller  number  realize  activity  as  a  means  of  arousing  an  idea,  or  the 
value  of  muscular  sense-impressions.  See  Education  of  Man,  pp.  84, 
85,  ici;  James'  Talks  to  Teachers,  pp.  58,  59,  33-  Hauschmann,  Kin- 
dergarten System,  pp.  70,  7i- 

Pedagogics  of  Kindergarten,  p.  195;  Education  of  Man,  pp.  109,  no. 
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have  a  number  of  each  kind ;  many  different  kinds  of  trains, 
light  and  heavy,  large  and  small,  or  many  different  kinds  of  tops, 
and  so  on,  would  have  to  be  used.     They  differ  also  in  being 
meant  to  serve  as  central  points  for  aggregation  of  like  objects, 
to  be  collected  by  the  children.    All  sorts  of  things  similar  in  any 
point  are  brought  together,  and  grouped  with  one  another;  like 
games  are  played  with  the  new  objects,  or  like  combinations  or 
constructions  made  of  them.^     The  material  is  so  planned  as  to 
encourage  this  method.     Each  group  or  so-called  gift  consists 
of  objects  like  each  other  in  all  points  but  one,  while  each  suc- 
cessive group  is  strongly  like  the  preceding  in  one  point,  but  dif- 
fers in  several  others ;  while  the  active  use  which  is  to  be  made 
of  each  may  often  be  the  plays  used  with  the  preceding  group. 
For  example,  the  first  group  is  a  box  of  soft  colored  balls,  alike 
in  every  point  but  color ;  every  description  of  action  that  can  be 
exerted  upon  a  ball  is  played  with  these,  and  then  with  other 
objects  like  them  in  form  —  fruits,  nuts,  other  balls ;  like  them 
in  color  —  flowers,  string  balls ;  or  suspendable,  fit  for  tossing, 
swinging,  and  the  like.     Questions  here  would  be:    What  can 
you  do  or  make  with  this  ?    What  else  ?    Who  else  can  do  some- 
thing with  it  ?    In  what  other  way  ?    What  else  can  you  find  like 
it?     Try  something  new:    I   will   show   you   something  harder 
(leading  always  with  free  action).    The  final  step,  if  the  method 
is  carried  out  in  full,  is  a  chance  for  the  child  to  make  the  toy  or 
something  like  it  with  other  material,  though  often  this  is  not 
done  until  he  has  played  with  it  for  some  time.     Of  course,  it 
depends  partly  on  the  teacher  whether  the  discoveries  as  made 
are  now  used  in  interesting  illustrations,  or  allowed  to  die  out, 
or  become  mere  repetition.     After  and  with  the  soft  balls  come 
other  kinds ;  then  a  hard  ball,  a  cube-shaped  block  and  a  cyl- 
indrical  block.     As   a   part   of   the   play   is   to   try   to   do   with 
the   hard   balls   all   sorts   of  things   previously  played   with   the 
soft  ones,  the  strings  attached  to  the  soft  ball  are  fastened  by 
means  of  tiny  staples  in  the  wood  to  the  hard  ones  and  to  the 
blocks. 

Law  of  Relativity.  —  The  experience  of  weight  (by  contrast, 
according  to  the  law  of  relativity  which  runs  throughout  the 
series),   the   experience   of  sound,   contrasted   with   the   former 

'^Pedagogics  of  Kindergarten,  pp.  50,  51,  96,  97,  241;  Education 
by  Development,  pp.  332,  344.  I 
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noiseless  movement;  that  of  smoothness  and  roughness,  and  of 
hard  and  soft,  are  given  in  many  different  ways ;  in  fact,  in  every 
way  in  which  a  child  can  discover  a  new  manner  of  producing 
the  experience  through  play;  the  element  of  surprise  enters 
largely,  especially  when  the  different  shaped  forms  are  swung 
and  twirled.  Experiences  of  size  are  constantly  being  given 
simply  by  variations  in  material.  The  point  is  that  these  are  easy 
to  supply  with  many  common  objects  readily  found  by  the  child; 
a  large  range  of  play  with  them  is  easily  possible ;  there  is  enough 
variety  to  keep  them  from  getting  monotonous ;  and  surely  it  is 
of  value  for  the  mind  in  any  stage  of  education  to  have  numerous 
specific  experiences  along  a  line  suggesting  comparison.  With 
this  second  toy,  aggregation-  or  group-plays  are  begun ;  i.  e.,  a 
number  of  the  blocks  and  spheres  are  used  together,  after  ex- 
periences of  single  forms,  as  in  piling,  pushing,  building-up,  and 
breaking-down  plays,  e.  g.,  houses  and  walls,  trains  and  towers, 
while  the  boxes  which  hold  the  material  are  used  as  carts  to  load 
and  drag  it  in.  In  the  same  way,  the  next  toy,  a  block  of  the 
same  size  as  the  cube,  but  divided  in  eight  parts,  is  used  to  build 
houses,  and  all  sorts  of  objects,  but  each  child  now  has  more 
blocks,  and  in  time  two  or  more  children  work  together.  These 
smaller  pieces  serve  better  to  imitate  pianos,  tables,  chairs,  and 
other  furniture.  Many  experiments  are  tried  with  any  varia- 
tion teacher  or  children  can  suggest.  In  most  kindergartens,  the 
blocks  are  used  in  two  sizes  and  are  also  reproduced  in  clay. 
With  the  fourth  gift  blocks  of  a  different  shape  are  used,  and 
one  experiment  suggested  is  to  try  doing  the  same  thing,  or 
making  some  of  the  same  things,  as  with  the  last.  Sometimes 
alternate  children  work  with  the  new  and  old  material ;  and  after 
old  and  new  combinations  have  been  tried,^  the  two  kinds  of 
material  are  used  together. 

Language;  Principle  of  Statement  or  Generali::ation.  — 
Thought  expressed  in  words  is  not  absent ;  at  first  the  children 
only  name  what  they  use  or  make ;  but,  a  little  at  a  time,  descrip- 
tion is  drawn  out.  Here  common  sense  on  the  teacher's  part 
must  strike  the  balance  between  requiring  sufficient  definite- 
ness  and  avoiding  a  formal  language  lesson.  But  here  is  no 
cramming  with  facts;  free  illustration  and  general  play  are  the 

^Pedagogics  of  Kindergarten,  p.  38;  Van  Dyke,  Bird  Calendar,  p. 
179;  James'  Talks,  pp.  89,  103. 
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means  of  discovery.  Two  succeeding  boxes  of  blocks  carry  the 
experiences  farther  into  more  difficult  and  original  work,  with 
more  detail ;  e.  g.,  churches,  ships,  various  sorts  of  buildings. 
One  group  is  particularly  adapted  to  enclosures  —  fences,  walls 
—  another  to  high  forms ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  the  same  work 
can  be  done  with  all,  and  grouping  extends  the  action.  The 
work  with  sticks  and  rings,  being  in  outline,  tends  to  picturing 
and  design,  but  not  without  practical  connections  with  experience. 
The  children  must  be  encouraged  in  every  original  expression  of 
ideas,  and  some  exercises  are  entirely  free  play. 

Content;  zvhence  and  how  derived.  —  Nothing  has  been  said 
of  "  content "  in  this  statement.  It  has  not  been  omitted  because 
there  is  supposed  to  be  none ;  all  new  interesting  experiences  will 
be  expressed.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  are  to  be  sug- 
gested by  the  children  from  the  many  ideas,  partly-formed  and 
struggling  to  birth  in  their  little  brains.  All  their  experiences, 
at  home,  out-of-doors  and  in  the  kindergarten;  all  their  new 
notions,  imitations,  and  associations,  are  growing  together ;  many 
ideas  are  suggested  in  songs  and  stories ;  now  one,  now  another, 
comes  up  and  responds  to  the  call  for  expression.  So  long  as 
each  child  is  encouraged  to  experiment,  incited  to  compare 
results,  helped  to  include  in  his  own  experience  the  expression 
of  the  others,  and  to  advance  to  new  experiences,  the  more  dif- 
ferent ways  we  can  find  of  starting  and  developing  a  lesson, 
the  better;  the  only  thing  we  wish  to  avoid  is  the  disbelief  in  the 
child's  mental  activity  which  insists  on  furnishing  him  with  all 
his  ideas,  and  allows  him  only  the  momentary  expression  of  some 
one  else's.  The  kindergartner  who  plans  her  program  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  ideas  she  wishes  to  see  expressed,  and  pays  no 
attention  to  the  notions  of  which  the  child's  mind  is  full;  who 
chooses  that  his  blocks  shall  be  soldiers  one  day  and  trees  an- 
other, when  these  ideas  happen  to  fit  her  program ;  but  who 
allows  no  room  for  the  child's  own  suggestions,  is  choking  off 
his  ideas,  and  imposing  not  only  the  content  of  his  experiences, 
but  even  the  form  of  them.  As  Dr.  Dewey  has  said,  for  the 
person  who  is  experimenting,  the  experiment  is  the  "  content " 
of  his  mind,  and  if  the  child  is  playing  with  his  ball,  and  the 
play  suffices  him,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  attaching  artificial 
content  supplied  by  an  adult  mind  has  any  value  for  him.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  work  should  bear  reference  to  the  season, 
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but  even  little  children  have  memories,  and  need  not  be  forever 
tied  to  the  sense-impression  of  the  moment.  All  good  method 
is  an  experiment  in  combination  of  principles ;  children  may 
begin  by  free  play  and  out  of  this  play  select  the  best  things 
they  have  made,  or  the  newest  discovery,  to  repeat ;  they  may 
take  turns  in  showing  what  each  can  do  for  the  others  to  imitate ; 
they  may  combine  to  work  out  a  group  of  connected  pictures ; 
or  the  teacher  may  suggest  or  direct  the  first  idea  or  thing  made 
and  allow  the  children  to  make  additions  to  it.  Throughout 
they  are  gaining  more  than  is  realized  by  an  onlooker  who  does 
not  perceive  the  cumulative,  "  day  unto  day  "  growth  of  the  frag- 
mentary ideas  which  are  natural  to  young  children  and  which  must 
not  be  forced  to  completeness.  Of  course,  the  material  in  the 
room,  the  excursions,  the  pictures,  suggest  ideas  to  the  children, 
such  as  the  teacher  wishes  to  develop. 

We  have  suggested  but  a  few  meagre  possibiUties  of  the 
many  that  could  be  given ;  no  one  who  has  not  carefully  carried 
out  such  a  plan,  can  realize  how  fully  the  children  supply  almost 
all  the  needed  suggestion  for  new  ideas.  But  the  helpful  parti- 
cipation of  the  teacher,  with .  subordination  to  the  child's  sug- 
gestion, is  one  of  the  results  of  much  experience.  In  a  thor- 
oughly good  exercise  it  ought  to  be  hardly  possible  to  say 
whether  the  ideas  come  from  the  teacher  or  child.  The  kinder- 
gartner  who  can  sit  down  with  her  children  and,  accepting  any 
play-suggestion  they  may  give,  still  make  sure  that  they  find  a 
real  new  discovery  or  result;  the  one  who  could  work  with  nuts 
or  pebbles  if  no  balls  were  there,  with  boxes  or  bricks  if  blocks 
were  not  to  be  had,  with  straws  or  twigs  instead  of  sticks,  and 
still  carry  out  a  principle ;  nay,  who  could  work  by  encouraging, 
repeating,  and  enlarging  on  action,  if  no  voices  or  words  could 
be  heard,  is  the  one  who  commands  method. 

These  principles  apply  in  varying  degrees  to  many  kinds 
of  exercises;  but  no  practical  suggestion  or  experiment  of  any 
kind,  from  a  student,  would  be  refused.  There  is  no  one  "  only  " 
way  of  planning  an  exercise  advocated.  Experiments  of  various 
kinds,  testing  language,  attention,  perception,  in  the  children, 
have  also  been  made  by  advanced  students,  but  we  consider  the 
chief  gain  to  be  a  realization  by  the  students  that  individuals 
vary  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  that  keen  criticism  of  results 
is  necessary. 
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(A  number  of  students'  papers,  illustrating  points  made  above, 
are  omitted  for  lack  of  space.) 

The  Occupations.  —  A  few  words  must  be  said  about  the 
kindergarten  "  occupations."  (We  prefer  to  speak  of  these,  as 
in  general  of  the  gifts,  as  "kindergarten  materials.")  A  great 
deal  has  been  made  of  their  possessing,  in  common  with  the  gifts, 
all  common  qualities  of  material,  and  forming  a  series  ranging 
from  solid  to  point  and  vice  versa.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
Froebel  himself  makes  more  of  these  "  qualities  of  objects  "  in 
his  earlier  work,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Pestalozzi's 
thought,  and  tends  to  put  the  emphasis  more  on  activity  and 
variety  of  creative  possibility  in  his  later  work.  Viewed  in  re- 
lation to  activity,  this  list  of  materials  means  rather  a  very  in- 
clusive range  of  possibility,  and  the  making  of  like  things  with 
several  different  materials.  Froebel  is  constantly  suggesting  the 
use  of  supplementary  materials,  e.  g.,  wax,  loam,  and  cut  vege- 
tables, with  sand  and  clay.^  Our  practice  at  the  College  is  to 
emphasize  the  inclusive  range  of  comparative  material,  and  the 
practice  of  the  same  principles  as  are  used  in  work  with  the  gifts, 
rather  than  the  production  of  the  same  forms.  No  doubt  the  imita- 
tiveness  and  copying  of  traditional  patterns,  even  as  to  size,  by 
some  kindergartners,  accounts  for  much  of  the  adverse  criticism  of 
this  department  of  the  work.  It  is  quite  true  that  formal  work  has 
sometimes  been  done  with  them,  but  to  condemn  material  covering 
a  large  range  of  favorite  childish  home  hand-work  and  simple 
aesthetic  possibilities  because  the  best  use  is  not  always  made  of  it, 
is  as  intelligent  as  to  condemn  food  because  there  are  bad  cooks. 

The   main   points   with   any   material   are: 

1.  Expression  of  the  child's  ideas. 

2.  A  simple,  general,  not  formal  progression,  or  going 
"  from  simple  to  complex." 

3.  A  free  application  of  primitive  principles  in  combination 
and  arrangement. 

Some  teachers  make  much  of  "  preparation "  —  moving 
from  known  to  unknown  —  in  ideas,  while  they  object  to  it  in 
hand-work.  Of  course  it  should  be  carried  along  with  cor- 
relation of  ideas  and  free  expression.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
how  much  varied  home  work  is  produced  by  children  who  have 

^  Education  by  Development,  p.  340. 
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gotten  hold  of  a  principle  such  as  the  primitive  weaver  used 
when  she  turned  her  splint  over  instead  of  under,  or  over  twice 
instead  of  once.  A  teacher  who  grasps  principles  in  this  way 
never  depends  on  imitation  or  dictation  for  exercises ;  she  can 
lead  her  children  to  produce  a  thousand  new  objects  or  illustra- 
tions at  will.  Of  course  a  study  of  primitive  art  and  of  ele- 
mentary principles  in  art  is  of  the  highest  value  for  the  work. 
The  cordial  cooperation  of  Professor  Dow  and  Miss  Cornell 
of  the  Teachers  College  Art  Department  has  been  promised  to 
the  Kindergarten  Department  in  making  new  applications  of 
these  principles  with  kindergarten  occupations  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  a  future  number  of  the  Record  we  may  discuss  and  exem- 
plify some  such  suggestions  and  applications. 


KINDERGARTEN  SUPERVISION  AND  CRITIC  TEACHING 
Outline  of  Teachers  College  Course,    Education  81 

By  MARY  D.  RUNYAN,  Professor  of  Kindergarten  Education,  Teach- 
ers College,  and  CAROLINE  G.  O'GRADY,  Instructor  in  Teachers 
College 

In  this  course  are  discussed  the  governing  ideas  that  control 
the  kindergarten,  its  organization,  and  its  relation  to  the  school ; 
the  likeness  and  difference  of  the  work  from  school-work;  the 
special  regulations  necessary  for  private,  public  and  charity 
kindergartens ;  necessary  and  superfluous  equipment  and  ex- 
pense ;  the  preparation  required  by  the  kindergartner,  and  how 
far  this  is  in  line  with  that  of  the  grade  teacher;  the  equipment 
and  preparation  of  the  grade  teacher  and  supervisor ;  plans  of 
work;  mothers'  or  parents'  meetings,  whether  referring  only  to 
the  kindergarten,  or  related  to  the  school ;  the  curriculum  of  the 
training-school;  the  amount  of  academic  and  professional  work, 
and  the  subjects  included;  the  amount  of  practice;  the  question 
as  to  whether  this  should  include  primary  work,  and  whether 
the  primary  teacher  should  study  kindergarten ;  entrance  require- 
ments ;  new  tendencies  in  the  educational  and  social  ideals  of  the 
time  and  the  influence  these  have  on  the  work.    Research  papers. 
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original  outlines,  or  practical  experiments  on  these  lines,  are 
required  of  the  students.  The  references  for  the  course  include 
outlines  and  reports  of  work  of  the  various  cities  and  organiza- 
tions maintaining  kindergartens ;  the  most  modern  books  on 
school  hygiene  and  school  economy  as  well  as  general  educa- 
tional theory ;  all  the  writings  of  Froebel,  with  various  commen- 
taries on  these,  and  all  recent  magazine  articles  bearing  on  the 
subjects,   including  various  criticisms   of  the   kindergarten. 

Outline  of  the  Course 

Topic  I.  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Kindergarten 
Work.  —  Comparison  of  statistics  and  regulations  from  different 
towns ;  standard  number  of  children  to  a  room  or  teacher ;  should 
this  be  the  same  as  in  primary  work  ?  Time  schedule ;  number  of 
hours  in  session  and  length  of  periods ;  regulations  as  to  light, 
heat,  ventilation,  and  medical  inspection ;  how  to  arrange  for  this 
in  kindergartens  not  under  the  school-system ;  difficulties  to  be 
met ;  standard  of  requirements  for  teachers ;  application  to  the 
training  teacher ;  examinations ;  salaries  of  assistants  and  prin- 
cipals ;  question  of  two  sessions ;  arguments  for  and  against ; 
expedients,  where  they  must  be  held,  for  minimizing  their  draw- 
backs. Should  the  kindergartner  assist  in  the  primary  work? 
Relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  school ;  likeness  and  dif- 
ference; relation  to  the  school  principal  and  supervisor.  Cost 
of  equipment  under  different  systems ;  gardening ;  excursions ; 
necessity  of  meeting  city  conditions ;  danger  of  allowing  city 
conditions  to  control  general  plans  of  work.  Over-sensitive  atti- 
tude of  many  kindergartners  to  criticism.  Supervision ;  questions 
with  regard  to  number  of  visits,  number  of  kindergartens,  num- 
ber of  meetings,  kinds  of  meetings.  Questions  of  economy  and 
hygiene  hitherto  discussed,  applicable  here.  Method  of  criticism ; 
too  much  recognition  often  given  to  superficially  successful  stu- 
dent. Cost  of  running  a  kindergarten ;  method  of  ordering  sup- 
plies. Requirements  of  candidates  for  positions.  Salaries. 
(Talks  by  city  superintendents  are  given  under  this  topic.) 

Students  visit  Kindergartens  in  and  outside  New  York  and 
report  on  work  observed.  Among  improvements  reported  are 
noticed :  a  growing  effort  for  more  nature-work,  especially  gar- 
dening ;  a  great  deal  of  interesting  home  work  done  by  the  chil- 
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dren,  showing  command  of  material  and  ingenuity  in  adapting  it ; 
an  increasing  emphasis  on  health,  shown,  e.  g.,  in  the  adoption  of 
medical  inspection;  in  some  kindergartens,  a  decided  advance  in 
attention  to  language  and  music ;  an  improvement  in  the  choice  of 
stories,  less  triviality  and  moralizing  tendency  being  shown.  Ex- 
amples of  work  deserving  criticism  are :  children  admitted  in  num- 
bers up  to  a  hundred  or  more,  in  one  kindergarten,  necessitating 
a  sort  of  military  discipline,  even  to  the  "  lock-step  "  in  marching ; 
rhythm  too  much  emphasized  by  teaching  "  two-steps "  and 
waltzes  to  the  exclusion  of  other  exercises  or  games ;  competition, 
even  to  having  a  "  Yale-Harvard "  race  to  see  which  of  two 
children  could  pick  up  most  red  or  blue  balls ;  a  half  hour  spent 
in  an  exercise  "  connecting  opposite  "  lines  by  the  teacher's  direc- 
tion ;  "  sense-impression  "  over-done  to  the  extent  of  pouring  pails 
of  water  along  the  floor  to  give  "  a  correct  idea  "  of  a  stream ; 
adult  interests  substituted  for  childish  ones  by  teaching  "  The 
Lady  of  Shalott,"  and  "  Wagner  motifs  " ;  illustrative  exercises 
to  the  number  of  nineteen,  on  the  subject  of  chickens,  in  one 
week;  "what  the  children  enjoy  most"  emphasized  by  a  game 
of  policemen  taking  people  to  jail;  and  a  great  deal  of  superficial 
correlations.  Of  course  these  are  chiefly  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  but  they  are  genuine  examples  observed. 

Topic  II.     Mothers'  and  Parents'  Meetings.  —  The  follow- 
ing is  an  outline  of  a  student's  paper  on  the  subject. 

1.  Value  of  such  meetings. 

2.  Difficulties  encountered. 

3.  Different  classes  of  mothers  met  with. 

4.  Organization:  plan  of  first  meeting. 

5.  List  of  subjects  for  the  year. 

6.  Different  ways  of  treating  subjects. 

7.  Some  topics  for  mothers  of  average  public  school  children. 

a.  Child's  need  of  affection  and  sympathy. 

b.  Children's  lies. 

c.  Children's  fears. 

d.  Children's  toys. 

e.  What  the  city  is  doing  for  the  children. 
f.  Punishments. 

g.  Hygiene;    school,    home,    food,    clothing,    etc. 
/;.  Home  occupations. 
i.  Ways  of  keeping  Christmas. 
/.  The  child's  need  of  play  and  rest. 
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8.    List  of  topics  for  mothers  of  children  in  private  schools. 

a.  Special  periods   in   the  child's   development. 

b.  Will-training. 

c.  Stories  and  literature. 

d.  Children's  pets. 

e.  Social  problems :   other  children. 
/.    The  cultivation  of  attention. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  a  special  topic. 

I.    Punishment. 

a.  Different  views  of  it. 

Prevalent  view. 
Former  view. 
h.  Misconception   of  kindergarten   standpoint   on   punishment. 

c.  Purpose   of  punishment. 

d.  Illustration  of  different  kinds. 

e.  How  to  save  punishment. 

/.    Results  of  different  punishments. 

2.    Dolls. 

o.  Kinds  of  dolls. 

b.  Kinds  of  dolls  suited  to  age  of  child. 

c.  Educational  value  of  dolls. 

d.  Should  boys  have  dolls? 

e.  Child's  treatment  of  dolls. 

/.    Value  to  child  of  making  and  caring  for  doll's  wardrobe. 

Discussions    by    experienced    workers     follow    this    topic. 
Students  will  visit  meetings  and  report  on  them. 

Topic  III.  The  Training-S chool.  —  Various  outlines  from 
prospectuses  discussed ;  what  are  the  general  standards  ?  In 
what  respect  do  they  need  reviewing?  Is  the  scholarship  required 
for  entrance  sufficient?  Recent  tendencies  in  the  educational 
world  towards  requiring  higher  scholarship  for  all  teachers.  Is 
the  kindergartner  falling  behind?  The  subsidence  of  the  wave 
of  emphasis  on  method  and  its  turn  towards  emphasis  on  academic 
preparation.  The  need  of  thorough  study  in  order  to  know  what 
should  not  be  attempted  as  well  as  what  should  be.  The  question 
of  experimental  work  and  child-study.  Should  not  good  health  be 
an  entrance  requirement  of  the  class?  Should  music,  drawing, 
higher  English,  and  similar  subjects  be  given  in  the  training- 
school,  or  be  required  as  previous  preparation?  What  subjects 
should  be  taught  by  specialists?     Importance  of  private  training 
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work  being  affiliated  with  some  institution  where  such  teachers 
can  be  obtained.  Length  of  course  required.  What  respective 
amounts  of  practice  and  of  theory  should  be  required?  Dangers 
of  a  half-studied  theory ;  of  emphasizing  detail  instead  of  prin- 
ciples. Original  outlines  of  possible  curricula. 
Discussion  by  some  visiting  training  teacher. 

Topic  IV.  Plans  of  Work.  —  Essentials  and  details.  The 
individual  program  compared  with  that  made  by  a  group  of 
workers.  Examples  discussed  by  principles  involved.  The  rela- 
tive importance  of  educational  standards  and  of  the  child's  im- 
mediate experiences  and  surroundings. 

Topic  V.  The  Relation  of  Kindergarten  to  Primary  Work. 
—  English  and  French  Infant  Schools.  The  kindergarten  in 
Germany  and  in  America.  Aims  of  the  kindergarten,  compared 
with  those  of  the  primary  school.  Possibilities  and  progress  of 
the  kindergarten  child ;  what  he  should  carry  with  him  to  the 
primary  room.  Materials,  language,  discipline,  music,  how 
treatment  of  these  should  differ  with  younger  and  older  children ; 
what  the  child  outgrows  and  what  he  grows  up  to.  Different 
applications  of  principles.  Outline  of  nature-work  for  the  kinder- 
garten, leading  up  to  the  primary  school ;   and  similar  topics. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  STUDENTS 

PLAN  FOR  A  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  ROOMS 

By  H.  G.  PARSONS 

The  following  plan  makes  allowance  not  only  for  hygienic  conditions 
of  light  and  air,  but  also  for  the  activity  needed  in  the  kindergarten. 
The  dimensions  are  36  by  70  feet;  more  room,  however,  is  desirable  in 
garden  and  porch.  Forty-eight  children  and  two  teachers  are  provided 
for.  The  rooms  could  be  used  in  the  afternoon  as  well  as  the  morning, 
however,  and  could  thus  accommodate  ninety-six  children.  The  ar- 
rangement makes  perfect  quiet  possible  for  each  class,  and  allows  for 
airing  the  rooms  when  not  in  use.  The  middle  room  can  be  used  as  a 
club  room  for  girls  and  boys  and  for  social  gatherings  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening.  For  entertainments,  exhibitions,  or  general  exer- 
cises the  three  rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one.  The  plan  is  intended  for 
a  poor  district,  and  bath  rooms  for  the  use  of  families  are  suggested. 
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PLAN  AND  ESTIMATES  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  BUILDING 

By  F.  WEEMS 


^     -  YARD  - 
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Basement.  —  The  basement,  20  X  48  X  14  feet,  is  under  only 
that  part  occupied  by  the  kitchen,  the  rest-room,  and  part  of  class- 
room No.  2.  It  may  be  left  as  one  large  room  or  divided  into  two 
rooms,  one  of  which  might  be  occupied  by  the  janitor.  The  coal 
and  wood  hoppers  are  under  the  windows,  so  that  they  may  be 
filled  easily.  Their  sides  slant  to  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  and 
they  are  covered  to  avoid  the  flying  of  dust.  The  number  of 
windows  is  determined  by  the  number  of  rooms  and  their  use. 
There  are  two  entrances,  one  from  the  kitchen  and  one  from  the 
back  of  the  house. 

Porch.  —  Part  of  the  porch  is  covered  for  rainy-day  free 
play  and  for  shelter  from  the  sun  in  hot  weather ;  the  remainder 
is  left  uncovered,  so  as  not  to  darken  the  assembly  room.  There 
should  be  a  3^  foot  railing,  for  the  sake  of  the  babies,  all  around, 
with  gates  at  the  opening.  Porch  stands  4^  feet  above  the 
ground. 

Assembly  Room.  —  This  room,  40X40X12  feet,  allows 
about  400  feet  of  air  space  apiece  for  50  children,  which,  with  the 
systems  of  ventilation,  the  fire-place  and  the  many  windows,  will 
be  sufficient. 

One  of  the  windows  in  the  bow-window  opens  to  the  floor, 
to  allow  of  exit  to  the  porch ;  the  other  windows  are  two  feet  above 
the  floor.  There  are  shelves  for  flowers  and  work,  and  cup- 
boards for  materials. 

All  the  windows  in  the  building  are  eight  feet  high,  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

Cloak  Room.  —  The  cloak  racks  allow  one  foot  space  on  each 
side  of  each  garment.  In  the  corners  of  this  room  are  the  water 
coolers,  with  individual  glasses  and  sterilizers.  At  one  end  is 
a  large  tiled  drying-closet,  with  a  radiator,  for  wet  clothes. 
Openings  top  and  bottom  allow  the  entrance  of  dry  air,  and  the 
exit  of  damp  air. 

Store  Room.  —  The  cupboards  and  shelves  are  for  all  kinds 
of  things  not  in  immediate  use  —  clay,  flower-boxes,  brooms, 
dust-pans,  brushes. 

Class  Rooms.  — These,  30  X  30  X  12  feet,  allow  about  500 
feet  air  space  for  25  children.  There  is  a  comfortable  couch  in 
each  room.  The  shelves  are  for  work  material,  flowers  and 
aquaria. 
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Toilet  Rooms.  —  The  basins  and  bath  room  are  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  The  closets  are  divided  into  two  sets,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  basins  are  2  feet  and  the  closets 
1^2  feet  above  the  floor.  The  room  is  near  the  kitchen  so  to 
bring  the  plumbing  near  together.  Open  plumbing  of  the  most 
approved  style  is  used. 

Exits.  —  There  are  four  exits,  the  doors  opening  outward. 
Doors,  halls  and  windows  are  wide. 

Heating  and  Ventilating.  —  These  are  combined ;  the  fresh 
air  coming  in  from  outside  passes  over  heated  coils  and  then 
rises  direct  to  the  rooms.  Each  room  has  four  registers  of  a 
proportionate  size,  through  which  heated  air  enters  the  room; 
they  are  placed  near  the  floor  and  opposite  each  other  if  possible. 
There  are  four  more  openings  near  the  ceiling  for  the  escape  of 
the  impure  air  to  the  ventilators  in  the  roof. 

Lighting.  —  Both  gas  and  electricity  are  used. 

Cost.  —  Cost  of  building  is  estimated  at  about  $1400.  Cost 
of  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  is  estimated  at  about  $1800. 
These  figures  will  vary  of  course  according  to  local  conditions. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  GIFTS 

By    HARRIETTE    MELISSA    MILLS,    Critic    Teacher    in    the    Speyer 
School    Kindergarten,    Teachers    College 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  consider : 

I.  The  fundamental  aims  and  purposes  of  the  gifts  as  formu- 
lated by  Friedrich  Froebel. 

II.  Ideas  and  practices  in  regard  to  the  gifts  prevalent  in 
many  kindergartens  at  the  present  time. 

III.  The  inadequacy  of  these  ideas  and  practices  when  tested 
by  the  controlling  ideas  in  modern  education. 

IV.  Such  eliminations  and  modifications  of  the  prevalent 
ideas  and  practices  as  will  render  the  gifts  more  intelligible,  and 
bring  them  more  into  harmony  with  modern  educational  thought. 

If  in  the  treatment  of  this  theme  some  things  that  are  tradi- 
tional and  accepted  as  binding  by  many  kindergartners  are  set 
aside,  it  is  with  the  sincere  hope  that  some  suggestions  of  practi- 
cal worth  may  be  made  which  will  encourage  an  effort  either  ta 
conserve  this  line  of  materials  to  better  uses,  or  to  organize  a 
series  of  objects  better  adapted  to  the  kindergarten  stage  of  child 
development. 

I.    Froebel's  Aims  and  Purposes  in  Regard  to  the  Gifts. 

The  student  of  the  gifts  is  confronted  at  the  very  outset  with 
the  fact  that  Froebel  was  not  always  able  to  write  his  thoughts 
with  clearness.  That  he  recognized  this  limitation  is  evident, 
since  he  writes  in  response  to  requests  for  clearer  statements  of 
aims,  means  and  methods :  "  I  have,  therefore,  tried  to  discover 
the  cause  of  this  non-satisfaction,  especially  as  my  verbal  com- 
munications concerning  the  subject  in  question  have  been  under- 
stood by  my  hearers."^ 

Froebel's  presentation  of  the  gifts  is  so  interwoven  with  mysti- 
cism, symboHsm,  mathematics,  ethics  and  religion,  that  only  the 
most  patient,  sympathetic  mind  can  apprehend  the  truth  he  was 
seeking  to  reveal.  However,  one  clear  thought  obtains  in  every 
portion  of  Froebel's  writings.  He  believed  in  the  original  sound- 
ness and  integrity  of  every  human  being  as  a  child  of  God  ;  and 

^Education  by  Development^  p.  2. 
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throughout  his  entire  system  he  carried  the  contention  that  this 
inheritance  of  the  Divine  Life  must  be  made  a  conscious  posses- 
sion to  the  individual,  through  his  development  as  a  child  of  man 
and  a  child  of  nature.^  "  Thus,  too,  the  destiny  of  man  as  a  child 
of  God  and  of  nature,  is  to  represent  in  harmony  and  unison  the 
spirit  of  God  and  of  nature,  the  natural  and  the  divine,  the  ter- 
restrial and  the  celestial,  the  finite  and  the  infinite."^ 

That  the  child  might  begin  the  self-active  processes  by  which 
the  unity  with  the  Divine  Life  should  be  realized,  Froebel  planned 
an  exhaustive  series  of  plays  and  games  (See  Mother  Play)  that 
deal  ( I )  with  human  relationships,  notably  those  of  home,  indus- 
trial life,  state  and  church;  and  (2)  with  those  relationships  with 
nature  that  are  essentially  socializing,  e.  g.,  The  Bird's  Nest, 
Pigeon  House,  The  Little  Gardener. 

Furthermore,  Froebel  believed  that  the  individual  could  not 
realize  his  threefold  inheritance  as  a  child  of  nature,  man  and  God, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  more  formal  aspects  of  nature  as 
they  are  embodied  in  form,  size,  number,  direction  and  position, 
so,  in  order  that  the  individual  might  begin  the  conquest  of  nature, 
he  planned  the  series  of  objects  known  as  the  kindergarten  gifts. 
These  gifts  were  intended  to  serve  a  twofold  purpose  in  the 
education  of  the  child :  first,  to  awaken  his  inner  life  to  the  per- 
ception of  natural  forces ;  and,  second,  to  interpret  the  external 
world  to  him. 

"  But,"  writes  Froebel,  "  Nature  with  its  phenomena  is  at 
once  too  near  to,  and  too  far  from  the  human  being,  and  there 
is  therefore  needed,  especially  for  the  child,  a  connecting  third 
which,  as  it  were,  unites  in  itself  the  properties  of  each  part-whole 
of  Nature  and  the  properties  of  the  child  as  a  part-whole  of  the 
All-life,  and  yet  is  neither  of  the  two.  This  is  the  ball."^  The  ball, 
therefore,  is  the  starting  point  in  the  series  of  gifts.  Its  selec- 
tion was  due  to  a  principle  that  Froebel  conceived  as  inherent 
in  both  child  and  ball,  since  he  believed  the  ball  with  its  activities 
and  possibilities  to  be  in  real  correspondence  with  the  activities 
and  potentialities  of  the  child.  Not  only  did  Froebel  believe  in 
these  correspondences,  but  with  characteristic  symbolism  he 
writes :    "  I  could,  therefore,  call  the  ball  the  representative  of 

^Education  of  Man,  p.  2;  Education  by  Development,  p.  23. 
-Education  of  Man,  p.  19. 
^Education  by  Development,  p.  247. 
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all  that  exists  "  ;^  and  he  justifies  the  selection  on  the  ground  that 
—  "  The  ball  is  actually  the  foundation,  the  germ,  as  it  were,  of 
all  other  forms,  which  can  therefore  logically  be  developed  from 
it  in  conformity  with  fixed,  simple  laws."- 

Having  taken  the  fundamental  form  as  the  starting  point, 
the  gifts  unfold  through  the  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder  to  a  series 
of  blocks  known  as  the  building  gifts,  which  present  the  cube 
in  a  variety  of  divisions.  From  the  solid  forms  of  the  building 
gifts,  with  their  limitless  possibilities  of  geometric  form  and 
mathematical  application,  transition  is  made  to  surface  or  tablet 
forms,  presenting  the  circle,  square,  and  typical  triangles.  The 
next  step  presents  sticks  in  varying  lengths,  representing  exten- 
sion only;  while  in  the  last  gift,  dimension  is  reduced  to  a  point 
which  is  embodied  in  a  seed  or  lentil. 

Thus  the  series  of  gifts  is  based  upon  and  rounded  out 
through  form,  the  importance  of  which  so  impressed  Froebel  that 
with  naive  forgetfulness  of  the  larger  and  more  vital  interests 
of  the  kindergarten,  he  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  The  keystone  of 
kindergarten  employment  is  the  transformation  of  solid  bodies, 
and  consequently  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  different 
geometric  (crystaline)  solids  to  one  another,  as  well  as  their 
development  from  one  another,  and  the  relation  of  all  to  the 
space  filling  geometric  unities."^  And  again  in  the  same  letter: 
"  The  whole  kindergarten  procedure  rests  upon  simple,  mathe- 
matical proofs,  and  you  yourself  must  rise  to  the  perception  of 
them."* 

Other  uses  of  the  gifts  permitted  the  representation  of  ob- 
jects that  connect  at  once  with  human  relationships.  These 
objects,  such  as  houses,  churches,  enclosures  and  furniture,  are 
known  as  life  forms.  Others  known  as  beauty  or  symmetrical 
forms  were  intended  to  develop  ideas  of  proportion  and  foster 
the  aesthetic  nature.  All  of  these  were  to  be  comprehended  under 
the  categories  of  form,  number,  position,  direction,  etc.  These 
ideas  of  formal  unity  were  among  Froebel's  later  convictions, 
although  they  appear  in  undeveloped  form  in  his  earliest  work. 
The  Education  of  Man. 

'^Education  by  Development,  p.  248. 
^Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten,  p.  33. 
'  Education  by  Development,  p.  283. 
*  Education  by  Development,  p.  275. 
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Froebel  possessed  that  type  of  mind  that  takes  delight  in 
mathematical  speculation.  There  is  diversity  of  opinion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  extent  of  his  mathematical  studies.  Whatever  they 
were,  their  influence  was  to  accentuate  a  native  tendency  to 
formalism.  As  long  as  Froebel  confined  himself  to  the  demon- 
stration of  his  theories  with  little  children,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  geometric  features  of  his  system  were  emphasized  at  the 
expense  of  other  elements.  It  was  not  until  he  began  the  training 
of  kindergartners  that  the  formal  elements  in  the  gifts  became 
accentuated  along  the  lines  of  mathematical  and  geometrical  se- 
quence. The  tendency  that  was  inaugurated  by  Froebel  has  been 
perpetuated  by  his  followers,  many  of  whom,  possessing  minds  of 
the  same  type,  have  yielded  to  the  fascination  of  the  logic  of  the 
gifts,  and  built  upon  them  a  mass  of  theory  and  symbolism  that 
gives  to  the  gifts  a  position  of  advantage  in  the  kindergarten. 

II.    Ideas  and  Practices  in  Regard  to  the  Gifts  Prevalent  in  many 
Kindergartens. 

There  are  four  sources  from  which  to  gather  reliable  data 
in  reference  to  the  prevailing  ideas  concerning  the  kindergarten 
gifts. 

1.  The  standard  books  on  the  subject  (not  including  those 
by  Froebel)  that  are  used  as  text-books  in  Kindergarten  Normal 
Training  Schools. 

2.  The  curricula  and  practices  of  Kindergarten  Normal 
Training  Schools. 

3.  The  formulated  programs  that  are  published  or  given 
in  form  of  lectures  before  assemblies  of  kindergarten  teachers. 

4.  Actual  practices  in  the  kindergarten. 

I.  To  understand  how  fully  the  formal  aspect  of  the  gifts,  as 
indicated  by  Froebel,  is  accepted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to 
the  standard  text-books  on  the  subject.  Here  the  fundamental 
note  is  form,  and  the  general  properties  of  matter,  time  and  space. 
It  is  quite  true  that  these  ideas  are  presented  under  cover  of  play, 
song  and  story,  but  nevertheless,  they  are  given  with  the  intent 
that  the  child  shall  become  dimly  conscious  of  the  laws  that 
govern  the  physical  world. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  gifts  were  intended  to  be  used 
first  in  the  nurserv,  and  that  Froebel  chose  the  soft  ball   (first 
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gift)  as  the  object  most  suitable  for  these  earliest  plays.  Miss 
Harrison  in  a  recent  work  on  the  gifts,  writes :  "  The  value  of 
the  ball  as  a  first  plaything  is  that  the  child  gets  a  dim  conscious- 
ness of  the  object  as  a  whole,  that  is,  if  the  ball  is  small  enough 
for  him  to  enclose  it  entirely  in  his  hand.  The  Mother  gently 
draws  the  ball  from  the  infant's  hand,  .  .  .  When  this  sensation 
of  possession  and  loss  has  been  repeated  a  number  of  times,  the 
infant  begins  to  show  that  he  is  conscious  of  the  change  in  his 
sensations,  by  following  feebly  with  his  eyes  the  receding  ball. 
Froebel  maintained  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  consciousness  of 
self  and  non-self.  This  distinction  is  the  basis  of  all  after-edu- 
cation. .  .  .  The  embryo  perceptions  of  matter,  time  and  space 
necessarily  unfold  from  it."^ 

In  the  swinging  play  with  the  ball,  which  is  to  be  accompanied 
with  the  words,  "  Here  —  There,"  Miss  Harrison  affirms :  "  Thus 
long  before  speech  is  possible,  such  seemingly  insignificant  games 
as  this  are  the  first  awakening  of  the  child  to  the  vast  task  of 
organization  of  space,  for  the  '  Here  —  There  '  begins  to  define 
position,  and  to  establish  location,  without  which  all  future  obser- 
vations of  space-filling  objects  would  be  hazy  and  inadequate." 

To  begin  the  organization  of  time,  Miss  Harrison  suggests 
that  soon  the  words  of  the  song  be  changed  to  "  Now  —  Then,"  a 
slight  emphasis  being  placed  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  words  ; 
and  the  "  measured  beat  of  time  has  begun  within  the  dim  world 
of  the  childish  mind !  " 

To  begin  the  organization  of  space,  "  the  words  of  the  baby 
song  which  accompany  the  coming  and  going  of  the  ball  may  be 
changed  to  '  Near  —  Far,  Near  —  Far,'  the  voice  of  the  Mother 
expressing  the  change  by  the  quick  or  slow  pronouncing  of  the 
words ;  or  the  words  may  be  changed  to  '  Up  —  Down,'  '  High 
—  Low,'  '  Right  —  Left,'  '  Round-and-Round,'  etc.  Thus  slowly 
and  gently,  by  many  repetitions,  may  be  sting  sweetly  into  the 
child's  awakening  mind,  the  fundamental  concepts  by  means  of 
which  all  after  organizations  of  form,  color,  position,  direction, 
size  and  number  are  to  be  based  as  well  as  all  the  essential  move- 
ments in  space. "- 

In  writing  of  the  second  gift,  which  consists  of  sphere,  cube 
and  cylinder,  Miss  Harrison  says :    "  Out  of  it  evolve  the  series 

^Kindergarten  Building  Gifts,  p.  3. 
^  Kindergarten  Building  Gifts,  pp.  4-6. 
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■of  solids,  surfaces,  lines  and  points  of  the  rest  of  the  gifts,  until 
they  return,  as  it  were  (through  the  pricked  point),  to  the  invisi- 
ble centre  o^  <:he  Ball  of  the  First  Gift,  thus  making  a  complete 
circuit  of  all  forms;  as  all  forms,  however  varied,  are  composed 
of  solid  content,  surfaces,  lines  and  points."^ 

Miss  Harrison  also  emphasizes  the  building  gifts  as  material 
for  the  construction  of  life  forms  and  forms  of  beauty :  but  the 
iundamental  impression  gathered  from  her  treatment  of  them, 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  quotation :  '*  Again  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  building  gifts  are  not  intended  so  much 
to  illustrate  the  real  or  vicarious  experiences  of  life  as  to  acquaint 
the  mind  with  the  general  properties  of  matter."- 

Turning  to  books  of  accepted  worth  of  earlier  date,  a  few 
quotations  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  general  trend  of  thought. 
•'  The  direct  object  of  the  Play  Gifts  is  that  the  child  obtains  a 
mastery  over  Nature,  of  the  physical  world  that  surrounds  him  on 
«very  side,  though  at  the  same  time  they  unfold  him  inwardly."^ 

''  Such  playthings  and  games  should  be  used  as  are  capable 
of  being,  by  the  right  use,  means  of  education.  The  child's  nature 
should  be  considered,  as  also  its  stage  of  development,  and  the 
relation  in  which  the  plaything  stands  to  the  child  as  to  quality 
and  quantity.  .  .  .  The  ball  is  the  article  most  conveniently 
adapted  to  this  purpose;  its  qualities  are  such  as  will  excite 
curiosity;  it  is  the  symbol  of  motion,  of  hfe  and  of  action;  it  is 
the  first  primary  form,  and  also  the  most  perfect  one,  containing 
all  other  forms  in  its  own.  .  .  .  The  six  balls  that  constitute  the 
first  gift  are  introduced  to  the  child  in  every  possible  manner 
and  connection;  they  illustrate  the  general  properties  of  form, 
color,  size,  weight,  volume  and  density."* 

"  As  the  kindergarten  gifts  are  designed  as  the  alphabet  of 
form  by  whose  use  the  child  may  learn  to  read  all  material  ob- 
jects, it  follows  that  they  must  form  an  organically  connected 
sequence,  moving  in  a  logical  order  from  an  object  which  con- 
tains all  qualities,  but  directly  emphasizes  none,  to  objects  more 
specialized  in  nature  and  therefore  more  definitely  suggestive 
as  to  use." 

'  Kindergarten  Building  Gifts,  p.  30. 

"Kindergarten  Building  Gifts,  p.  83. 

'  The  Psychology  of  Froebcl's  Play  Gifts,  by  Denton  J.  Snider,  p.  382. 

*  Kindergarten  Guide,  by  Madam  Kraus  Boelte,  p.   13. 
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"  The  kindergarten  child  is  expected  only  to  know  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  triangles  from  each  other,  and  be  familiar  with 
their  simple  names,  to  recognize  the  standard  .i:s"les,  and  to 
know  that  all  right  angles  are  equally  large,  obtuse  angles  greater, 
and  acute  less  than  right  angles.  All  this  he  will  learn  by  means 
of  play  with  the  tablets,  by  dictations  and  inventions,  and  by  con- 
stant comparison  and  use  of  the  various  forms." 

"  It  is  enough  if  the  children  recognize  the  forms  by  their 
special  characteristics  and  by  perceiving  their  relations,  and  can 
reproduce  the  solids  in  modeling,  and  the  planes  and  outlines 
in  tablets,  sticks,  rings,  slats,  drawing  and  sewing."  ^ 

2.  The  study  of  the  curricula  and  practices  of  many  Kinder- 
garten Normal  Training  Schools,  reveals  the  fact  that  Froebel's 
Mother  Play,  the  Gifts  and  the  Occupations,  constitute  three 
courses  of  study  that  pertain  strictly  to  the  kindergarten.  They 
stand  as  the  units  of  kindergarten  instruction,  each  representing 
a  particular  phase  of  procedure  and  each  supposed  to  contain 
elements  of  intrinsic  worth.  In  normal  classes  the  method  pur- 
sued in  treating  the  gifts  is  reasonably  uniform,  and  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  used  with  classes  of  kindergarten  children. 
Under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  instructor,  the  students 
are  led,  through  play,  to  find  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  gifts. 
The  results  of  this  play  are  usually-  preserved  in  what  is  known 
as  a  Gift  Book.  This  book  contains  descriptions  of  the  gifts ; 
lists  of  geometric  forms  illustrated  in  each ;  diagrams  of  the 
various  classes  of  building  with  the  gifts ;  and  numbers  of  se- 
quences copied  from  manuals  which  contain  designs  in  almost 
infinite  variety.^  This  Gift  Book  represents  to  many  students  the 
tangible  result  of  one  or  two  years'  work,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
gifts  may  be  administered  in  the  kindergarten.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  study  of  each  gift,  the  students  are  required  to  write  an 
abstract  on  the  gift,  in  conformity  to  a  more  or  less  rigidly  formu- 
lated scheme,  viz.,  description  of  the  gift,  its  place  in  the  series, 
the  dominant  characteristics,  the  forms  illustrated,  and  all  these 
in  relation  to  the  child. 

3.  The  degree  of  isolation  that  obtains  in  the  study  of  the 

^  Froebel's  Gifts,  The  Republic  of  Childhood,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith,  pp.  8,  130,  loi. 

^  See  Kindergarten  Guide,  by  Madame  Kraus  Boelte;  The  Kindergar- 
ten, by  H.  Goldammer;  Pedagogics  of  Kindergarten,  by  Froebel. 
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gifts  is  directly  due  to  the  conception  that  they  are  materials  of 
independent  worth.  The  logical  outcome  of  this  isolation  can  be 
known  only  through  the  study  of  kindergarten  programs  and 
the  actual  demonstration  of  them  in  the  kindergarten.  It  is  the 
common  practice  in  preparing  an  outline  or  program  to  select 
a  number  of  typical  experiences  from  Froebel's  Mother  Play, 
which  are  intended  to  initiate  the  child,  through  play,  into  his 
total  environment.  Correlated  with  these  plays  are  songs,  games 
and  stories.  The  gifts  are  developed  along  independent  lines  in 
harmony  with  the  prevailing  notion,  through  long  series  of  exer- 
cises that  depend  upon  the  logical  sequence  of  form  for  their 
deepest  significance. 

The  most  notable  effort  in  program  making  and  the  one 
that  has  gained  widest  acceptance,  is  the  unpublished  outline  by 
Miss  Susan  Blow.  The  gifts  in  this  outline  are  administered 
largely  on  the  basis  of  form.  They  represent  the  subject-matter 
of  exercises  that  in  their  initial  steps  concentrate  upon  some  ab- 
stract notion  inherent  in  the  various  gifts.  In  an  address  before 
the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  Miss  Blow  said :  "  The 
material  used  by  the  children  for  their  productions  has  a  geometric 
basis.  Spheres,  cubes,  cylinders,  squares,  oblongs,  triangles  — 
indeed,  most  geometric  planes,  and  many  geometric  solids  thus 
become  familiar  to  the  little  workers.  Using  them,  the  child 
comes  to  perceive  them  in  all  the  objects  around  him.  .  .  . 
Numerical  relations  are  also  suggested,  and  thus  is  put  into  the 
little  hands  the  mathematical  key  which  unlocks  the  gates  of  in- 
organic nature."^ 

4.  Turning  now  to  the  prevailing  practices  in  the  kindergar- 
ten, a  striking  illustration  is  afforded  of  what  it  means  to  follow 
the  lines  of  least  resistance  in  the  Froebel  philosophy.  The  deci- 
sion having  once  been  made  that  the  child  has  urgent  need  to  know 
the  formal  aspects  of  material  things,  the  next  step  is  to  supply 
this  need  through  the  use  of  the  gifts.  This  the  kindergartner 
may  do  by  preparing  her  own  series  of  exercises,  or  she  may  turn 
to  the  Gift  Book  or  various  manuals,  and  find  the  exercises  ready 
to  hand  that  will  unlock  to  the  child  the  "  whole  wide  world  of 
form  and  its  elements  of  faces,  corners  and  edges."  Or,  easier 
still,  she  may  adopt  outright  a  program  that  must,  because  formu- 

^  Kindergarten  Review,  March,  1898. 
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lated  by  some  one  of  large  experience  and  insight,  contain  all 
the  elements  that  child  nature  can  need. 

The  formal  program  also  affords  opportunities  for  building 
life  forms ;  and  naming  the  object  and  its  uses  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  interesting  conversation.  For  example,  in  an  exercise 
with  the  fifth  gift,  the  child  builds  a  boat  with  cubes  and  trian- 
gular forms.  The  object  is  interesting  because  it  touches  life; 
but  the  practice  of  leading  the  child  to  a  condition  of  awareness 
of  the  form  built  as  a  boat  trapezoid,  crowds  the  exercise  out  of 
the  range  of  childish  comprehension. 

One  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  fourth  gift  is 
contrast  in  dimension  —  length,  breadth,  height.  These  ele- 
ments of  dimension  are  permanently  embodied  in  each  of  the 
eight  bricks  into  which  the  cube  is  divided,  and  are  made  the 
point  of  departure  for  an  infinite  variety  of  exercises  that  empha- 
size the  relative  position  of  the  bricks  as  they  are  built  into  the 
three  classes  of  exercises  known  as  life,  beauty  and  knowledge 
forms.  These  exercises  may  at  the  same  time  concentrate  upon 
any  one  of  the  following  ideas  as  the  principal  aim  of  the  lesson, 
viz.,  divisions  of  the  cube,  enclosure  of  space,  extension  plays,  sur- 
face movements,  forms  illustrating  the  laws  of  balance,  illustrative 
lessons,  and  geometric  forms,  of  which  there  are  at  least  thirty-two 
examples  of  square  and  oblong  prisms.  Each  gift  has  its  own 
peculiar  principles  and  laws  to  be  demonstrated  through  play 
exercises,  and  these  —  known  only  to  the  teacher  —  constitute 
the  almost  endless  resources  of  the  kindergarten  gifts. 

In  kindergartens  where  the  logical  geometric  sequence  of 
the  gifts  is  held  inviolate,  the  children  play  through  exercises 
that  emphasize  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  square  and  oblong.  They 
count  faces,  corners  and  edges,  first  on  the  gifts,  and  then  on 
objects  around  them.  They  discover  vertical,  horizontal  and 
oblique  lines,  angles  and  triangles  of  every  description,  while 
prisms  —  square,  triangular,  rhomboidal,  trapezoidal,  etc.,  are 
made  to  develop  in  logical  progression ;  and  the  road  to  dis- 
covery is  so  hedged  about  with  limitations  and  restrictions  that 
no  element  of  chance  enters  to  prevent  the  pre-arranged-for 
achievements.  For  example,  in  developing  the  right  angle  two 
sticks  are  given  to  the  child,  and  the  impulsive  response  results 
in  the  perfectly  natural  discovery  of  the  right  angle.  This  pro- 
cedure has  been  defined  as  the  "  method  of  restricted  freedom." 
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It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Froebel  did  not  complete  the 
series  of  gifts  as  they  are  used  at  the  present  time.  He  left  many 
vague  hints  concerning  the  extension  of  the  gifts  by  the  addition 
of  new  forms  —  and  consequently  of  more  subdivisions  —  that 
would  render  the  series  more  complete  in  its  evolution  of  form, 
and  further  elucidate  the  fundamental  properties  of  matter,  time 
and  space.  There  has  been  a  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  his 
followers  to  realize  these  suggestions,  with  varying  success.  Two 
only  of  the  most  notable  efforts  will  be  cited. 

Miss  Glidden,  of  Pratt  Institute,  some  years  ago  developed  a 
device  that  presented  concentric  spheres  in  charming  shades  of 
color,  and  concentric  cubes  that  lend  themselves  to  curious 
designs  in  building.  A  hinged  ball  has  been  devised  by  Miss 
Florence  Lawson,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  which  is  intended  to 
demonstrate  that  an  invisible  point  lies  at  the  center  of  the 
sphere.  By  the  aid  of  this  invention,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
illustrate  Froebel's  law  of  "  inner  connection  or  mediation  of 
opposites,"  i.e.,  the  "  internal  made  external,  and  the  external 
made  internal,  and  the  necessary  unity  of  both,"  is  demonstrated 
to  the  child  through  play. 

Belief  that  this  invisible  point  is  the  very  heart  of  the  whole 
system  leads  Dr.  Snider  to  write :  "  The  seen  rotundity  of  the 
Ball  gives  suggestion  of  the  unseen  centre,  which  is  the  point 
within,  and  is  ideal.  The  visible  manifestation,  which  is  here 
the  round  surface  of  the  Ball,  calls  up  in  the  soul  of  the  child 
the  invisible  center  which  determines  the  round  surface.  That 
which  is  seen  goes  back  to  that  which  is  unseen  as  its  source, 
cause,  determinant."^ 

Any  treatment  of  the  gifts  that  failed  to  consider  the  occu- 
pations would  be  incomplete  and  inadequate,  since  together  the 
gifts  and  occupations  represent  one  movement,  that  through 
analytic  and  synthetic  processes  elucidates  the  evolution  of  form. 
In  the  gifts  the  movement  is  from  the  ball  to  the  sphere,  cylinder, 
and  cube,  from  solid  to  surface,  from  surface  to  line  and  from 
Hne  to  point,  completing  one  half  of  the  process  as  Froebel  con- 
ceived it.  Through  the  use  of  the  gifts  the  child  arrives  at  the 
form  implicit  in  the  first  gift  — the  point  at  the  center  of  the 
ball  —  and  can  proceed  to  complete  the  circle,  reversing  the  order 

'  For  extended  treatment  of  this,  see  Psychology  of  Froebel's  Play 
Gifts.     Snider.     Pp.  51-63. 
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of  development  of  form,  and  emphasizing  at  each  step  the  law 
of  "  mediation  of  opposites "  in  using  the  point  to  construct 
lines  in  perforating,  and  again  in  sewing  and  linear  drawing 
—  from  line  to  surface,  which  is  developed  through  schools  of 
circular,  square  and  triangular  folding.  From  the  surface,  the 
evolution  of  form  takes  on  skeleton  outlines  with  peas,  and  at 
last  arrives  at  the  solid  in  clay  modeling,  thus  completing  the 
"  alphabet  of  form." 

Dr.  Snider  writes :  "  Through  giving  to  the  child  the  Quan- 
titative Gifts,  and  having  him  go  through  their  process,  we  have 
led  him  back  to  their  creative  source.  When  he  reached  the 
Point,  and  saw  it  embodied  in  some  object  and  then  laid  the 
material  Points  together  and  formed  a  Line,  and  in  like  manner 
moved  through  the  Surface  into  the  Solid,  he  was  getting  the 
genetic  Idea  of  the  Gifts,  he  was  changing  from  being  the  recipi- 
ent of  Form  to  the  producer  of  Form."^ 

Between  the  exercises  of  the  gifts  and  those  of  the  occupa- 
tions there  is  correlation  on  the  basis  of  form,  since  the  impres- 
sions received  through  the  gifts  are  made  to  function  through 
pre-arranged  series,  or  schools,  of  sewing,  folding,  drawing, 
weaving,  modeling,  cutting,  etc.  For  example,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  school  of  sewing,  it  is  the  practice  to  sew  cards  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  and  also  cards  combining  these 
lines  into  various  angles,  all  of  which  have  been  emphasized' 
through  play  with  the  gifts,  and  to  name  these  lines  anything  that 
guidance  or  caprice  may  suggest.  But  it  matters  little  that 
vertical  lines  sewed  in  red  are  called  soldiers  marching,  or  tele- 
phone poles,  or  that  right  angles  sewed  in  white  are  named  doves. 
Back  of  it  all  is  form. 

III.  The  Inadequacy  of  these  Ideas  and  Practices  when 
Tested  by  the  Controlling  Ideas  in  Modern  Education. 

Every  thoughtful  person  interested  in  education  must  ask: 
Do  these  materials  and  practices  develop  the  child  in  his  essential 
nature?  Do  they  prepare  for  the  next  stage  of  development 
represented  by  the  primary  school?  Is  it  possible  to  find  stand- 
ards of  worth  by  which  to  gauge  the  efficacy  of  the  gift  materials 
and  practices  ? 

^Psychology  of  Froehel's  Play  Gifts,  p.  273. 
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To  answer  these  questions  involves  a  consideration  of  aims, 
means  and  methods  of  education.  A  full  discussion  of  these 
would  be  out  of  place  here,  and  whatever  attempt  is  made  will 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  However,  in  this  discussion,  a  few 
fundamental,  controlling  ideas  are  involved  —  ideas  that  are 
applicable  to  every  stage  of  education ;  and  since  the  kindergarten 
demands  a  place  in  the  general  educational  system  it  must  stand 
or  fall  by  the  standards  of  that  system. 

In  the  general  educational  system  there  are  three  fundamental 
considerations  that  enter  into  each  scheme  of  adjustment  that  is 
to  prepare  the  child  for  an  active  life  in  society. 

1.  Considerations  of  health. 

2.  Considerations  of  social  and  practical  adjustments. 

3.  Considerations  of  intellectual  or  theoretical  adjustments. 

1.  Considerations  of  Health.  No  proof  of  the  primacy  of 
health  need  be  offered  in  this  connection.  Child  psychology 
reveals  the  fact  that  many  of  the  gifts  and  occupations  are  too 
small  and  intricate  to  be  suitable  play  materials  for  children. 
There  has  been  great  progress,  but  the  common  practices  still 
minimize  the  larger  and  more  fundamental  activities  of  children, 
that  should  have  precedence.  In  using  the  triangular  forms  of 
the  fifth  gift,  the  tablets,  sticks,  rings  and  seeds,  in  laying  intri- 
cate forms,  either  by  imitation  or  dictation,  the  nervous  tension 
is  as  common  as  it  is  deplorable.  The  agitation  against  these 
materials  and  practices  has  gone  on  steadily  for  years.  What  its 
influence  has  been  can  be  partially  determined  by  a  careful  survey 
of  catalogues  of  kindergarten  supplies.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  an 
inventory  of  play  materials  of  many  kindergartens  would  show 
that  the  recommendations  made  by  eminent  psychologists,  for 
larger  materials  of  the  same  nature,  or  substitutions  of  simpler 
play  materials,  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  accepted. 

2.  Considerations  of  Social  and  Practical  Adjustments.  It 
is  the  growing  knowledge  of  the  essential  needs  of  the  child  as 
a  social,  practical  being,  that  makes  it  increasingly  evident  that 
the  second  controlling  idea  in  education  is  social.  That  the 
child  may  become  a  worthy  member  of  humanity  is  the  essential 
process  of  education. 

The  three  typical  activities  of  childhood  are  those  in  rela- 
tion to  talking,  playing,  and  drawing  or  picturing ;  and  it  is  the 
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conquest  of  the  social  side  of  life  that  determines  the  child's 
response  to  stimuli.  For  example,  in  talking,  there  is  the  impulse 
on  the  part  of  the  child  to  utter  sound,  but  society  supplies  the 
word  and  invests  it  with  meaning. 

The  playing  child's  interests  are  equally  social,  as  he  seeks, 
through  motor  activity  and  imitation,  to  adjust  himself  to  his 
environment.  Play  is  a  form  of  social  preparation.  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  in  his  treatment  of  the  psychology  of  infancy,  has 
pointed  out  the  chief  value  of  imitation  as  a  factor  in  child 
development,  in  these  words :  "  Imitation  is  social  in  its  very 
nature,  for  it  is  the  repetition  of  the  individual  within  himself 
of  the  deeds  of  his  fellows.  The  study  of  imitation  leads  to 
the  discovery  of  the  modes  by  which  the  individual  repeats 
within  himself  the  thinking  and  doing  and  feeling  of  his  fellows, 
and  thus  enriches  his  whole  life  by  adding  to  it  the  lives  of 
others."^ 

And  finally,  the  drawing  child,  in  his  effort  to  represent  or 
picture  scenes  and  objects  as  he  sees  them,  enters  in  some  degree 
into  their  social  significance. 

It  is  the  call  of  life  to  life  that  engages  the  energies  of  the 
child  at  this  age.  The  sense  of  kinship  with  every  form  of  life 
is  unbroken,  since  the  child  places  all  animate  life  in  the  category 
of  self,  and  attributes  to  that  life  the  whole  range  of  his  own 
experience.  The  period  of  interest  in  the  inanimate  things  of 
nature  does  not  ripen  until  later ;  and  even  then  it  is  of  worth 
primarily  only  in  so  far  as  it  touches  life  on  the  social  side. 

The  prevailing  use  of  the  gifts  relegates  social  experience  to  a 
subordinate  place.  The  practice  of  concentrating  on  ideas  in  the 
material,  such  as  form,  direction,  position,  etc.,  makes  of  the  gift 
an  end  in  itself  rather  than  means  to  ends  that  are  mainly  social. 

3.  Considerations  of  Intellectnal  or  Theoretical  Adjustments. 
"  It  is  profoundly  true,"  Dr.  Butler  says,  "  that  that  which 
is  intrinsically  best  in  any  particular  stage  of  development  is 
the  best  preparation  for  that  which  is  to  follow."^  Froebel  says : 
"  The  child,  the  boy,  man  indeed,  should  know  no  other  endeavor, 
bvit  to  be  at  every  stage  of  development,  wholly  what  this  stage 
cals  for."^    If  this  is  true,  the  worth  of  an  educational  system  is 

^  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education,  pp.  299-300. 
■  Meaning  of  Education,  p.  146. 
^Education  of  Man,  p.  30. 
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determined  by  its  correspondence  to  the  life  and  needs  of  the  child, 
and  the  environment  to  which  that  life  must  be  adjusted. 

The  formal  use  of  the  gifts  violates  the  order  of  mental 
development  in  that  it  forces  abstract,  logical  forms  of  thought 
upon  the  child,  at  an  age  when  the  mental  life  is  developed  by- 
means  of  apperceptive  activities.  The  development  of  logical 
power  is  not  a  need  of  childhood,  and  the  affirmation  that  the 
child  feels  the  sequence  of  the  gifts  is  open  to  gravest  question. 

In  Educational  Review  for  1895,  page  179,  Dr.  Van  Liew 
writes,  "  It  is  impossible  for  the  child  mind  to  grasp  such 
universal  unities  as  the  gifts,  especially  the  three  fundamental 
forms,  are  supposed  to  typify.  The  child  does  seek  unity  naturally 
at  this  age,  but  it  seeks  and  finds  it  between  individual  objects, 
and  it  is  impossible  at  first  for  it  to  grasp  even  typical  forms 
in  any  other  light  than  as  individuals."  And  again  (page  180), 
"  These  forms,  by  virtue  of  their  very  perfection,  tend  to  give 
inflexibility  to  perception,  wherever  they  are  used  as  standards  of 
comparison." 

If  the  validity  of  this  position  is  admitted,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  safe-guard  the  child  against  means  and  instrumen- 
talities that  tend  to  establish  rigidity  of  mental  attitude,  since 
that  which  makes  the  child  educable  is  his  condition  of  plasticity. 
The  educational  processes  should  extend  the  period  of  plasticity 
rather  than  shorten  it  by  rendering  the  child  inflexible  at  any 
point.  The  general  aim  of  all  schemes  of  adjustment  is  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  individual  capabilities,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  inspire  the  child  to  participate  in  the  life  of  his 
environment,  with  increasing  efficiency  and  power. 

Measured  by  the  standards  of  modern  education,  the  formal 
use  of  the  gifts  is  not  justified,  since  fundamentally  they  rep- 
resent formal  unity,  whereas  the  child's  energies  are  all  bent 
upon  establishing  social  unity.  Continuity  and  progression  in 
the  gifts  pertain  to  the  formal  ideas  in  the  series;  while  con- 
tinuity and  progresion  in  the  child  are  represented  by  social 
adjustments  that  establish  the  individual  upon  the  foundations 
whereon  he  is  to  realize  his  birthright  to  all  that  the  race  has 
achieved.  Reinforcement  in  the  gifts  lies  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  their  isolation ;  they  do  not  reinforce  the  child  in  view  of 
present  need,  therefore  the  laws,  facts  and  names  learned  in 
connection  with  them  do  not  prepare  him  for  primary  work,  and 
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no  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  matter,  time  and 
space,  as  emphasized  through  the  gifts,  can  fit  the  child  for  the 
primary  school.  It  is  not  what  the  child  knows  that  testifies 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  kindergarten ;  what  he  is  prepared  to  be  is 
the  final  test. 

IV.  Such  Eliminations  and  Modifications  of  the  Prevalent  Ideas 
and  Practices  as  will  render  the  Gifts  more  Intelligible,  and 
bring  them  more  into  Harmony  with  Modern  Educational 
Thought. 

Preparatory  to  suggesting  modifications  and  eliminations 
that  will  tend  to  render  the  gifts  more  intelligible,  and  to  define 
their  place  in  the  educational  system,  it  has  seemed  best  to  pre- 
sent the  prevailing  point  of  view  at  length,  that  there  might  be  no 
misunderstanding  of  the  fundamental  ideas  involved  in  the  gifts 
nor  of  the  weight  of  authority  and  practice  which  lies  on  the  side 
of  traditional  interpretation  and  belief. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  side  of  the  subject.  Over  against 
the  conservatism  of  the  majority  of  Froebel's  followers,  progress- 
ive kindergartners  have  been  working  for  years  to  test  the  va- 
lidity of  the  claims  made  in  behalf  of  the  system,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  endeavored  to  adapt  the  means  and  instrumentalities 
of  another  land  and  time  to  the  needs  of  modern  life  and  educa- 
tional conditions.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  steadily  and 
quietly,  but  none  the  less  effectively,  until  at  the  present  time  it 
is  possible  to  find  adjustments  that  range  from  simple  modifi- 
cations of  kindergarten  materials,  to  complete  elimination  of  the 
whole  series  of  gifts.  Educators  are  demanding  that  kindergar- 
ten principles  and  practices  be  made  simpler,  and  that  they  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  ideals  and  principles  that  domi- 
nate education.  Dr.  J.  E.  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers  College, 
says :  "  Principles  of  education  to  stand  the  test  must  be  good 
and  valid  everywhere.  Practice  cannot  be  justified  by  tradition, 
or  eccentricity  excused  on  appeal  to  authority."^ 

In  view  of   (i)   the  physical,  social  and  intellectual  needs 

of  the  child,  which  are  the  controlling  factors  in  education,  and 

.  (2)  the  demand  for  the  simplification  of  all  that  pertains  to  the 

kindergarten,    the    following    modifications    and    eliminations  — 

which  have  been  practically  tested  by  the  writer  —  are  suggested. 

^Teachers  College  Record,  November,  1903,  p.  2. 
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1.  To  deny  to  the  gifts  the  right  of  way  as  subject-matter 
for  given  periods  in  the  kindergarten  schedule,  and  thus  subordi- 
nate form  in  the  gifts  to  the  thought  or  content  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  curriculum. 

2.  Modification  in  size  of  the  gifts. 

3.  Elimination  of  the  entire  sequence  of  Froebelian  Occu- 
pations, as  such. 

I.  The  primary  consideration  of  the  kindergarten  curricu- 
lum is  subject-matter.  This  should  be  selected  with  a  view  to 
preserving  the  individual  unitary  experience  of  the  child ;  i.  e., 
it  should  be  such  as  will  appeal  to  child  life  and  its  dominant 
interests,  making  use  of  experiences  that  are  common  to  all  child 
life,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  set  in  order,  enriched  and 
corrected  by  the  various  exercises  of  the  kindergarten.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  Home  and  its  interests  affords  the 
largest,  richest  body  of  thought  that  human  experience  offers 
for  consideration;  and  that  second  in  richness  of  thought  is 
Nature  in  its  relation  to  home  life.  Making  these  two  thoughts 
central  in  the  choice  of  subject-matter  for  the  kindergarten,  the 
'  idea  of  home  will  be  found  to  have  wide  significance ;  first, 
through  plays  that  deal  with  home  experiences;  second,  through 
the  consideration  of  animate  nature  in  the  life  of  birds,  bees, 
squirrels,  and  the  common  domestic  animals ;  and  third,  through 
the  appreciation  of  the  joy  and  beauty  that  are  lent  to  the  home 
by  the  bounty  of  nature  in  grass,  trees,  flowers  and  fruits. 

In  the  subject-matter  the  elements  of  continuity  and  pro- 
gression must  be  realized  through  correlation  of  all  the  means 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  kindergarten,  to  the  end  that  within 
the  unity  of  these  two  ideas  of  home  and  nature  the  children  will 
play,  sing  and  work  during  their  stay  in  kindergarten.  This 
must  not  be  interpreted  as  identical  with  "  taking  a  thought  for 
the  week,"  ringing  the  changes  on  it  in  every  possible  way,  and 
then  passing  on  until  the  circle  of  typical  experiences  selected 
from  the  Mother  Play  is  complete,  and  they  are  all  labelled  and 
packed  away  for  future  use.  The  subject-matter  should  be  im- 
mediate and  vital  in  its  nature,  and  determined  by  the  apper- 
ceptive order  of  daily  living;  e.g.,  the  apperceptive  order  would 
recognize  that  the  March  wind  affords  suggestion  for  activities 
that  appeal  to  children  in  kite  flying,  wind-wheels,  etc.  The  vigor 
and  stir  of  the  wind  gets  into  the  spirit  and  should  find  expres- 
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sion.  When,  if  not  in  March,  should  these  stirrings  of  the  spirit 
be  played  out? 

The  best  usages  of  educational  theory  and  practice  demand 
that  the  content  of  a  given  subject  shall  outweigh  the  form  ele- 
ment involved;  i.e.,  the  subject  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
touch  life,  and  make  an  appeal  that  commends  itself  to  the  child, 
arousing  interest  and  supplying  motive  for  further  study. 

To  remove  the  gifts  from  the  position  of  advantage  as  ma- 
terials of  intrinsic  worth  raises  at  once  the  question,  what  author- 
ity has  any  one  to  make  innovations  in  a  system  characterized  by 
such  thorough  formulation  and  so  deeply  intrenched  in  both 
theory  and  practice?  To  meet  this  question  involves  a  return 
to  Froebel.  He  did  not  perfect  the  series  of  gifts,  and  even 
had  he  done  so,  there  is  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  his  writings  to 
indicate  that  he  felt  that  the  circle  of  truth  was  closed.  How- 
ever great  the  stress  that  Froebel  laid  on  the  gifts  in  their  formal 
aspect,  it  is  overwhelmingly  true  that  the  strength  and  vigor 
of  his  best  thought  falls  on  the  educational  value  of  participation 
and  cooperation.  The  whole  of  the  "  Mother  Play,"  the  earlier 
portions  of  "Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten,"  and  "Educa- 
tion by  Development,"  and  the  greater  portion  of  "  Education 
of  Man,"  lay  stress  upon  participation  in,  and  realization  of  a 
common  social  welfare.  For  subject-matter  Froebel  suggests 
the  open  life  of  nature  as  the  medium  through  which  child  life 
will  best  develop.  He  further  bids  us  look  for  subject-matter  in 
the  life  of  man,  when  he  writes :  "  Lessons  through  and  by  work, 
through  and  from  life,  are  by  far  the  most  impressive  and  intel- 
ligible, and  most  continually  and  intensely  progressive,  both  in 
themselves  and  in  their  effect  upon  the  learner."^ 

Froebel  set  the  example  for  all  the  educational  ages  when  he 
studied  the  children  of  his  time.  In  seeking  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  a  later  day,  one  is  not  untrue  to  the  example  set;  for 
if,  in  the  conditions  of  child  life  of  his  time,  Froebel  found  the 
answer  to  that  life's  need,  may  we  not  seek  to  do  the  same? 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  dualism  was  established  by 
Froebel  between  the  thought  side  of  his  philosophy  —  pre- 
sented best  in  "  Education  of  Man "  —  and  the  gifts  and 
occupations  as  set  forth  in  "  Education  by  Development  "  and 
"  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten."     The  two  aspects  of  Froe- 

^  Education  of  Man,  p.  34. 
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bel's  system  have  been  perpetuated  by  his  followers  in  the  iso- 
lation that  has  existed  between  the  various  exercises  of  the 
kindergarten.  Dr.  Harris  recognizes  this  dualism  when  he 
writes :  "  The  kindergarten  does  well  when  it  teaches  the  gifts 
and  occupations,  for  it  deals  with  the  world  of  means  and  instru- 
mentalities, and  helps  the  child  to  the  conquest  of  Nature.  It 
does  better  with  the  plays  and  games,  because  these  are  thor- 
oughly humane  in  their  nature,  and  they  offer  to  the  child,  in 
a  symbolic  form,  a  first  version  of  the  experience  of  the  race  in 
solving  the  problem  of  life.  They  make  the  children  wise,  with- 
out the  conceit  of  wisdom."^  Whatever  changes  and  modifica- 
tions are  virged  in  relation  to  the  gifts,  is  with  a  view  to  remov- 
ing them  from  the  category  of  good  and  making  a  place  for  them 
in  the  category  of  better. 

The  subordination  of  form  to  content  in  the  use  of  the  gifts, 
leads  at  once  to : 

a.  Definiteness  of  method. 

b.  True  self-activity. 

According  to  the  prevailing  method,  materials  to  play  with 
are  given  to  the  child ;  through  experimenting  with  these  mate- 
rials a  form  is  constructed  and  named,  the  similarity  in  form 
to  some  other  object  suggesting  the  name.  The  exercise  con- 
tinues until  the  child  builds  by  chance,  imitation,  suggestion  or 
dictation,  a  form  that  lends  itself  to  the  idea  next  in  order  in  the 
sequence  of  the  material.  This  is  seized  upon  by  the  teacher 
and  the  whole  group  encouraged  to  build  this  form;  and  from 
this  starting  point  the  exercise  proceeds,  "  concentrating  on  the 
idea  in  the  material  "  —  which  may  be  form,  position,  contrast  in 
size  —  for  its  real  value.  Self-activity  and  invention  consists 
in  naming  the  form  after  it  has  been  constructed,  rather  than 
in  the  thought  processes  by  which  the  results  are  achieved,  or 
to  which  they  relate. 

Contrasted  with  this  is  the  method  that  consists  in  having 
an  aim  to  be  realized,  mutually  understood,  as  the  reason  for 
play  with  the  gift.  The  first  consideration  is  to  have  some- 
thing that  appeals  to  interest,  and  lends  motive  to  play  activities. 
This  may  be  acquired  through  first-hand  experience,  or 
through  story,  song  or  picture  of  some  dominant  interest  of 
childhood.  If  the  situation  has  been  clearly  imaged,  and  the 
^Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education,  p.  317. 
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choice  of  material  wisely  adapted  to  illustrate  it,  the  self-activity 
of  the  child  will  find  opportunity  for  exercise  in  inventing  plans, 
in  concentration  of  attention  and  will  in  executing  them,  in 
the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  in  his  own  work,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  skill  and  judgment  in  constructing  and  com- 
paring the  result  of  his  play  with  that  of  others  of  the  same 
group.  For  example,  the  writer  saw  recently  an  exercise  with 
the  enlarged  fifth  gift.  The  general  interest  centered  in  the 
idea  of  children  who  are  not  afraid,  and  the  immediate  interest 
centered  in  the  story  of  "  Dora  and  the  Light-house,"^  which 
called  forth  expressions  from  the  children  in  reference  to  light- 
houses seen,  and  their  uses,  giving  evidence  of  their  compre- 
hension of  Dora's  courageous  act  as  told  in  the  story.  Without 
suggestion  of  any  kind  from  the  teacher,  each  child  built  his 
own  idea  of  the  light-house.  The  result  was  as  many  different 
constructions  as  there  were  children ;  and  in  accounting  for  these 
differences,  the  children  gave  the  essential  reasons  for  their  ex- 
istence, and  the  characteristics  involved  in  their  construction. 

Method  becomes  flexible  when  it  utilizes  the  child's  spon- 
taneous activities,  and  permits  their  free  expression  in  spelling 
out  through  play,  the  meanings  of  experience,  real  or  vicarious. 
The  teacher's  work  under  this  method  becomes  a  matter  of 
guidance,  that  through  suggestion  or  correction  constantly  leads 
the  child  to  clearer  thinking,  and  consequently  better  expression 
in  building  and  in  language. 

Dr.  F.  M.  McMurry  says,  in  Method  of  Recitation,  page 
197,  "  To  make  use  of  knowledge  as  it  accumulates  day  by  day 
is  to  rescue  it  from  theoretical  isolation,  is  to  yoke  it  to  service 
under  the  coercion  of  daily  needs."  And  again  on  page  105, 
"  That  instructor  who  daily  leads  her  pupils  to  attain  certain  ends 
agreed  upon,  is  accustoming  them  to  success.  She  is  developing 
in  them  a  belief  in  themselves  which  will  cause  their  will  action  to 
be  energetic  and  persistent." 

The  formal  method  with  the  gifts  and  occupations  pre- 
sents one  of  the  weakest  points  in  the  system.  It  is  a  "  special 
method  "  that  is  a  law  unto  itself.  It  is  not  built  upon  the  prin- 
'ciples  of  general  method  that  should  be  operative  from  kinder- 
garten to  university.  The  pressing  need  of  kindergarten  train- 
ing schools  to-day  is  a  general  methods  course  which  shall  aim 
^  Boston  Collection  of  Stories,  published  by  Milton  Bradley  Co. 
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to  show  that  all  educational  activities  are  founded  on  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  physical,  social  and  intellectual  development. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  it  be  clearly  seen  that  special  method 
should  be  an  adaptation  of  general  method  to  the  needs  of  each 
department  of  education.  That  this  would  go  far  towards  clos- 
ing the  "  ugly  broad  ditches  "  that  lie  between  the  departments 
of  education  may  be  said  to  be  the  hope  of  educational  optimism ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  encouraging  signs  of  its  realization  all 
along  the  line. 

2.  Modification  in  Size  of  the  Gifts.  Modifications  in  the 
size  of  the  gifts  aim  to  minimize  the  physical  strain  attendant 
upon  the  exclusive  use  of  the  gifts  of  regular  size.  The  advent 
of  enlarged  materials  into  the  kindergarten  raises  the  question 
of  adjustment.  The  children  need  more  room  in  which  to 
manipulate  these  materials,  and  this  at  once  leads  to  greater  free- 
dom. The  experience  of  the  writer  has  been  that  the  children 
adjust  themselves  readily  to  the  new  conditions  by  sitting  on  the 
floor  singly,  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  to  play  out  their 
dominant  interests.  Whatever  the  play  may  lack  in  delicacy  of 
execution  and  accuracy  of  construction  is  more  than  compensated 
for  in  the  gain  in  freedom  and  in  the  stability  of  the  forms  con- 
structed. I  am  convinced  that  a  fair  trial  will  prove  that  play  with 
these  enlarged  materials  is  far  more  satisfying  to  the  children,  and 
also  that  their  use  makes  possible  more  healthful  conditions. 

3.  Elimination  of  the  Entire  Sequence  of  Froebelian  Occu- 
pations as  Such.  Recalling  the  intimate  relation  of  form  exist- 
ing between  the  gifts  and  occupations  as  set  forth  in  Section  II 
of  this  article,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  adjustments  of  an  in- 
tensely practical  nature  are  involved,  the  primary  modification 
being  so  far  reaching  in  its  significance  as  to  include  both  gift 
and  occupation.  Subordinating  form  in  the  gifts  to  content  in 
the  subject-matter  leads  to  the  omission  of  the  entire  sequence 
of  occupations  as  such,  thus  eliminating  the  "  alphabet  of  form  " 
from  the  kindergarten. 

The  gifts  and  occupations  are  logical  in  their  development, 
and  in  order  to  function  into  preconceived  avenues,  they  must 
unfold  in  unalterable  sequence  — a  development  that  is  unpeda- 
gogical,  because  determined  without  reference  to  the  needs  of 
the  child,  which  are  sociological  and  apperceptive.  There  is  no 
obtainable  proof  that  it  lies  within  the  power  of  the  child  mind 
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to  grasp  the  significance  of  logical  sequence,  and  in  the  absence 
of  proof,  it  is  the  habit  of  kindergartners  to  fall  back  upon  the 
hope  that  the  reactions  from  the  gift  and  occupation  exercises 
will  conduce  to  the  formation  of  logical  and  reasonable  habits 
of  thought  and  action  —  if  not  now,  then  at  some  future  time. 

If  we  assume  that  all  the  form  that  it  is  essential  for  a  child 
under  six  years  to  know,  is  to  be  able  to  call  the  kindergarten  play- 
things by  name  —  ball,  sphere,  cylinder,  cube,  brick  —  the  neces- 
sity for  having  lessons  that  deal  with  abstractions  of  form,  posi- 
tion, direction,  etc.,  will  be  removed. 

Freedom  from  bondage  to  form  leads  to  freedom  in  the 
use  of  any  material  suitable  to  illustrate  a  given  experience. 
The  solid  gifts  become  the  almost  invariable  choice,  so  much  so 
that  the  gifts  following  the  sixth  find  little  use.  The  building 
gifts  can  be  supplemented  with  blocks  of  larger  size.  (The 
writer  finds  the  size  6  x  3  x  13/2,  recommended  by  Dr.  Luther 
Gulick,  quite  satisfactory.)  These  in  quantity  make  it  possible 
to  play  out  a  rich  experience  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
ideas  involved. 

In  place  of  the  occupations,  with  their  formal  and  "  happy 
grotesque  in  art  "  productions  of  the  "  schools  of  work,"  may 
be  substituted  extended  play  with  plastic  and  graphic  materials; 
e.  g.,  clay  modeling  and  drawing  on  clay  and  sand,  drawing  on 
blackboard  and  large  sheets  of  ingrain  paper  with  crayon  or 
charcoal,  painting,  free-hand  cutting,  rag  weaving  on  wooden 
looms  made  by  the  children  —  the  product  used  for  play-house 
furnishings,  mounting  pictures  brought  from  home  by  the 
children  —  in  books  made  of  book  muslin,  illustrating  the  inter- 
ests of  subject-matter,  such  as  houses  (homes),  birds,  animals, 
trees,  flowers,  soldiers,  flags,  tools,  etc.  These  books  when  com- 
pleted become  the  permanent  property  of  the  kindergarten,  or 
are  given  to  invalid  children  in  the  neighborhood,  or  presented 
to  children's  hospitals.  These  are  a  few  occupations  that  may 
be  used  to  train  head  and  hand,  and  give  the  heart  opportunity 
to  grow. 

Another  distinct  advantage  in  abandoning  formal  work  is 
freedom  to  select,  and  time  in  which  to  use  materials  of  every 
description,  such  as  wood,  cork,  spools,  shells,  cigar-boxes,  button 
molds,  seeds  —  the  list  is  endless.  Utilizing  these  odds  and  ends 
of  materials  develops  in  the  child  resourcefulness  in  using  mate- 
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rials  at  home.  The  writer  has  seen  in  many  a  home  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  packing-box  play-house,  fashioned  and  furnished  in 
the  kindergarten. 

Toys  of  every  description  can  also  be  made  the  means  to 
educative  play  since  they  afford  one  of  the  best  means  of 
cultivating  the  emotional  nature.  The  value  of  toys  is  too  well 
established  in  educational  thought  to  need  treatment  in  this  dis- 
cussion. Dolls,  balls  of  every  size  and  description,  good  models 
of  the  common  domestic  and  wild  animals,  mechanical  toys, 
bean-bags,  flags,  ten-pins  —  indeed  everything  that  makes  the 
realization  of  life  more  real  and  vital,  should  enter  the  kinder- 
garten to  enrich  the  experience  of  the  child.  Expense  often 
stands  in  the  way  of  extensive  collections  of  toys ;  but  to  obtain 
them  warrants  sacrifice  in  other  directions,  since  to  buy  good 
toys  is  to  make  a  permanent  investment  of  surpassing  value  to 
the  kindergarten. 

These  modifications  and  eliminations  do  not  minimize  the 
value  nor  threaten  the  overthrow  of  the  kindergarten ;  for  does 
not  the  child  remain  the  heart  and  inspiration  of  it  all  ?  The  kin- 
dergarten can  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  matter-of-fact 
order  of  a  well-regulated  home,  having  as  end  and  aim  the  com- 
mon social  good  of  childhood,  the  realization  of  which  involves 
time  in  which  to  grow.  The  flexibility  of  subject-matter,  method 
and  play  materials,  results  in  immeasurably  greater  interest  and 
responsiveness  in  play ;  and  the  rigidity  of  the  formal  program, 
with  its  inexorable  time  divisions,  no  longer  compels  the  child  to 
abandon  one  play  that  is  profitable  and  all-absorbing  to  partici- 
pate in  another  that  may  not  be  in  the  least  interesting. 

Again,  under  the  regime  advocated,  the  problem  of  gov- 
ernment, which  is  the  bane  of  the  average  kindergartner's  ex- 
istence, becomes  a  matter  of  training.  The  discipline  of  the  kin- 
dergarten becomes  normal  when  it  is  established  on  the  basis 
of  good  will  and  mutual  consideration.  This  must  not  be  con- 
strued to  mean  license  or  lawlessness,  for  anarchy  is  the  child 
of  repression,  not  of  freedom.  The  kindergartner  should  re- 
member that  it  is  "  the  business  of  government  to  hold  youth- 
ful impulses  in  check  only  until  training  shall  have  time  to  do 
its  work." 

When  the  history  of  the  kindergarten  is  written,  its  prob- 
lems will  be  seen  to  have  been   identical  with   those   of  every 
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beneficent  movement  that  has  ever  been  inaugurated.  When 
the  story  is  recorded,  it  will  tell  that  in  seeking  to  establish  the 
kindergarten  the  path  led  through  a  forest  of  misconceptions 
and  misunderstandings,  and  the  way  was  marked  with  incon- 
sistencies of  theory  and  practice.  But  the  record  will  be  inspir- 
ing if  it  shows  that  those  who  labored  in  the  field  recognized 
that, 

"  Not  the  pane 

Of  one  poor  creed  can  catch  the  radiant  rays 

That  shine  from  countless  sources," 
and,  guided  by  the  light  that  revealed  limitations,  found  strength 
and  courage  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  a  kindergarten  in 
which  "  we  cease  stamping  our  children  like  coins  and  adorning 
them  with  foreign  inscriptions "  —  a  kindergarten  in  which 
children  shall  have,  through  play,  opportunities  to  reveal  their 
destiny. 
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Columbia  innivcrsiti? 
in  tbe  Ctt^  of  mew  l?ork 


Columbia  University  includes  both  a  college  and  a  university  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  words.  The  college  is  Columbia  College,  founded  in  1754  as  King's  College. 
The  University  consists  of  the  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Pure  Science,  and  Applied  Science. 

The  point  of  contact  between  the  college  and  the  university  is  the  senior  year 
of  the  college,  during  which  year  students  in  the  college  pursue  their  studies,  with 
the  consent  of  the  college  faculty,  under  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  the  university. 

Barnard  College,  a  college  for  women,  is  financially  a  separate  corporation;  but, 
educationally,  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  Columbia  University. 

Teachers  College,  a  professional  school  for  teachers,  is  also,  financially,  a  sep- 
arate corporation ;  and  also,  educationally,  a  part  of  the  system  of  Columbia  University. 

Each  college  and  school  is  under  the  charge  of  its  own  faculty,  except  that  the 
Schools  of  Mines,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  and  Architecture  are  all  under  the  charge 
of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

For  the  care  and  advancement  of  the  general  interests  of  the  university  educa- 
tional system,  as  a  whole,  a  Council  has  been  established,  which  is  representative  of 
all  the  corporations  concerned. 


I.    THE  COLLEGES. 

Columbia  College  offers  for  men  a  course 
of  four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candidates  for  admission 
to  the  college  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  pass  an  examination  on  pre- 
scribed subjects,  the  particulars  concerning 
which  may  be  found  in  the  annual  Circular 
of  Information. 

Barnard  College,  founded  in  i8Sg,  offers 
for  women  a  course  of  four  years,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  college  must  be 
at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  pass  an 
examination  on  prescribed  subjects,  the 
particulars  concerning  which  may  be  found 
in  the  annual  Circular  of  Information. 

IL    THE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  a  technical  sense,  the  Faculties  of  Law, 
Medicine,  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Pure  Science,  and  Applied  Science,  taken 
together  constitute  the  university.  These 
faculties  offer  advanced  courses  of  study 
and  investigation,  respectively,  in  (a)  pri- 
vate or  municipal  law,  (b)  medicine,  (c) 
philosophy,  philology,  and  letters,  (d)  his- 
tory, economics,  and  public  law,  (e)  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science,  and  (f)  applied 
science.  Courses  of  study  under  all  of 
these  faculties  are  open  to  members  of  the 
senior  class  in  Columbia  College.  Certain 
courses  under  the  non-professional  faculties 
are  open  to  women  who  have  taken  the  first 
degree.  These  courses  lead,  through  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  to  the  university  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  is  also  con- 
ferred for  advanced  work  in  law  done  under 
the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Political  Science 
together. 

III.    THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Ap- 
plied Science  conduct  respectively  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Mines,   Chemistry,   Engineering,  and  Archi- 


tecture, to  which  students  are  admitted  as 
candidates  for  professional  degrees  on  terms 
prescribed  by  the  faculties  concerned.  The 
faculty  of  Teachers  College  conducts  profes- 
sional courses  for  teachers,  that  lead  to  a 
diploma  of  the  university. 

1.  The  School  of  Law,  established  in 
1858,  offers  a  course  of  three  years,  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  private  and  public 
law,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws. 

2.  The  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  founded  in  1807,  offers  a  course 
of  four  years,  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

3.  The  School  of  Mines,  established  in 
1864,  offers  courses  of  study,  each  of  four 
years,  leading  to  a  professional  degree  in 
mining  engineering  and  in  metallurgy. 

4.  The  Schools  of  Chemistry,  Engi- 
neering, and  Architecture,  set  off  from 
the  School  of  Mines  in  1896,  offer  respect- 
ively, courses  of  study,  each  of  four  years, 
leading  to  an  appropriate  professional  de- 
gree, in  analytical  and  applied  chemistry ;  in 
civil,  sanitary,  electrical,  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering ;  and  in  architecture. 

5.  Teachers  College,  founded  in  1888 
and  chartered  in  1889,  was  included  in  the 
university  in  1898.  It  offers  the  following 
courses  of  study :  (a)  graduate  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  diplomas 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  College ; 
(b)  professional  courses,  each  of  two  years, 
leading  to  the  Bachelor's  diploma  for  Sec- 
ondary Teaching,  Elementary  Teaching, 
Kindergarten,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  and  Manual 
Training;  (c)  a  collegiate  course  of  two 
years,  which,  if  followed  by  a  two-year 
professional  course,  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Certain  of  its  courses 
may  be  taken,  without  extra  charge,  by 
students  of  the  university  in  partial  fulfil- 
ment of  the  requirements  for  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and 
Doctor  of   Philosophy. 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  LL.D., 

President. 
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Syllabi  of  various  courses  of  instruction  have  been  issued  or  are  in  the 
press.  These  syllabi  contain  outlines  of  study,  bibliographies,  and  refer- 
ences, and  furnish  systematic  guides  for  the  private  student,  reading 
circles,  and  classes  of  instruction.  They  are  published  in  two  series : 
Series  A  contains  syllabi  of  College  courses  or  integral  parts  of  College 
courses;  Series  B  contains  syllabi  of  short  courses  of  public  lectures, 
usually  of  six  lectures. 

SERIES  A 

A,  No.  I      Shakspere — By  Professor  F.  H.  Sykes 

A,  No.  2      Old  Testament  Literature — By  Dr.  R.  M.  Hodge 

A,  No.  3      American  Literature — By  Clyde  Furst,  M.A. 

A,  No.  4  Architecture — Renaissance  and  Modern — By  Professor  A.  D. 
F.  Hamlin 

A,  No.  5      English  Language  and  Grammar — By  Dr.  G.  P.  Krapp 

A,  No.  6  History  of  English  Literature — Nineteenth  Century — By  Pro- 
fessor F.  H.  Sykes 

A,  No.  7  History  of  the  English  Novel — By  Professor  F.  H.  Sykes. 
(In  preparation.) 

A,  No.  8  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  English  in  the  Elementary 
Schools — By  Professor  F.  T.  Baker 

A,  No.  9  Development  of  Instrumental  Music — By  Mr.  Thomas  Whit- 
ney Surette 

A,  No.  10  Architecture — Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Oriental — By  Professor 
A.  D.  F.  Hamlin 

A,  No.  II     English  Composition — By  Professor  Herbert  Vaughan  Abbott 

A,  No.  12     The    Philosophy    of   Education — By    Professor    John    Angus 

MacVannel.     (Double  number,  20  cents.) 

SERIES  B 

B,  No.  I       The  Solar  System — By  Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell 

B,  No.  2       The  French  Revolution — By  Dr.  J.  T.  Shotwell 

B,  No.  3      The  Vegetation  of  the  Earth — By  Professor  F.  E.  Lloyd 

B,  No.  4      Climate  and  Mankind — By  Professor  R.  E.  Dodge 

B,  No.  5      Metallurgy — By   Bradley   Stoughton,   B.S.,   and   Drs.   M.   N. 

Bolles  and  Wm.  Campbell 
B,  No.  6      The  Greatest  American  Writers — By  Clyde  Furst,  M.A. 
B,  No.  7       The  Cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages — By  Professor  A.  D.  F. 

Hamlin 
B,  No.  8      Fundamental  Problems  of  Human  Nature — By  Professor  E.  L. 

Thorndike 
B,  No.  9      Shakspere — By  Professor  F.  H.  Sykes.     (In  preparation.) 
B,  No.  10    Representative  German  Authors — By  Professor  R.  Tombo,  Jr. 
B,  No.  II     Organic  Evolution — By  Professor  H.  E.  Crampton.     (In  prep- 
aration.) 
B,  No.  12    Spanish  America — By  Dr.  W.  R.  Shepherd 
B,  No.  13    Representative  German  Dramas — By  Dr.  W.  Braun.    (In  prep- 
aration.) 
B,  No.  14     The  Expansion  of  the  United  States — By  Dr.  C.  A.  Beard 
B,  No.  15     The    Life    of   Primitive    Peoples — By    Professor    Livingston 

Farrand.     (In  preparation.) 
B,  No.  16    Industrialism  and  Democracy — By  Dr.  C.  A.  Beard. 

Price  10  cents  per  copy,  except  where  otherwise  stated.  Address :  Ex- 
tension Teaching,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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Teachers  College  is  the  professional  school  of  Columbia  University  for  the  study 
of  education  and  the  training  of  teachers.  The  purpose  of  the  College  is  to  afford 
opportunity,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  both  sexes 
for  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools,  of  specialists  in  various  branches  of 
school  work,  and  of  principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents  of  schools. 

The  College  offers  56  courses  in  Education,  including  6  courses  on  the  History 
and  Principles  of  Education,  4  courses  on  Educational  Administration,  7  courses  on 

Educational  Psychology,  and  25  courses  on  the  theory  and  practice 
Courses  of  teaching  Biology,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  EngHsh,  Fine 

of  Arts,   French,   Geography,   German,   Greek,   History,    Kindergarten, 

Instruction  Latin,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physical  Science  and 

Physical  Education.  Other  courses  of  instruction  supplementary 
to  those  above  are  as  follows :  Biology,  6  courses ;  Domestic  Art,  5  courses ;  Domestic 
Science,  10  courses ;  English,  6  courses ;  Fine  Arts,  14  courses ;  French,  3  courses ; 
German,  2  courses ;  Geography,  4  courses ;  History,  4  courses ;  Kindergarten,  4  courses ; 
Manual  Training,  9  courses ;  Mathematics,  3  courses ;  Music,  5  courses ;  Physical 
Science,  4  courses,  and  Physical  Education,  6  courses.  Quahfied  students  of  Teachers 
College  may  also  pursue  University  courses  in  History,  Language  and  Literature, 
Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Ethics,  Anthropology,  Music, 

Economics  and  Social  Science.  Teachers  College  maintains  two 
Teachers  schools  of  observation  and  practice :  one,  the  Horace  Mann  School, 

College  the  other  known  as  the  Speyer  School.     The  Horace  Mann  School 

Schools  comprises  three  departments  —  a  kindergarten  for  children  of  three 

to  six  years  of  age,  an  elementary  school  of  eight  grades,  and  a 
high  school  of  four  grades.  The  Speyer  School  consists  of  a  kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  and  special  classes  in  sewing,  cooking  and  manual  training. 

Courses  of  Study  are  as  follows:  (i)  A  two-year  Collegiate 
Courses  Course  which  if  followed  by  a  two-year  professional  course  leads 

of  to  the   degree   of  B.S. ;    (2)    Two-year  professional   courses   lead- 

Study  ing  to   the   Bachelor's   diploma   in    (a)    Secondary   Teaching,    (b) 

Elementary  Teaching,  (c)  Kindergarten,  (d)  Domestic  Art,  (e) 
Domestic  Science,  (f)  Fine  Arts,  (g)  Music,  (h)  Manual  Training,  and  (k)  Physical 
Education;  (3)  Graduate  courses  of  one  and  two  years,  respectively,  leading  to  the 
Master's  and  Doctor's  diplomas  in  the  several  departments  of  the  College.  Students 
holding  the  degree  of  B.S.  or  A.B.  may  become  candidates  for  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows:  (i)  To  the  Col- 
Admission  legiate  Course  —  completion  of  a  high-school  course;  (2)  to  the 
Require-  two-year  courses —  {a,  h,  c,  and  k  above)  completion  of  the  Collegiate 
ments  Course  or  its  equivalent  in  an  approved  college  or  graduation  from 

an  approved  normal  school;  {d,  e,  f,  g,  h)  same  as  for  (o)  and  (&) 
or  two  years  of  technical  training  or  experience  in  teaching;  (3)  to  the  graduate  courses 
—  college  graduation  or  its  equivalent. 

Tuition  in  graduate  courses  and  courses  leading  to  a  degree,  $150; 
Fellowships  j^  ^^j^^j.  (.Qyrses,  $100.     The  faculty  annually  awards  5  Fellowships 

^"^  n       v.-  of  $650  each,  i   Scholarship  of  $400,  12  Scholarships  of  $150  each, 

and  4  Scholarships  of  $75  each. 
For  circulars  and  information,  address  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  LL.D.,  Dean. 
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TeacHers    College   Record 

CONTENTS    OF    VOLUME    I-IQOO 

No.  1  The  Function  of  the  University  in  the  Training  of  Teachers.  —  James  E 

January  Russell. 

Historical   Sketch   of    Teachers   College   from   its   Foundation   to    1897.  — 

Walter  L.  Hervey. 
The   Organisation   and   Administration   of    Teachers    College.  —  James    E. 

Russell. 
No.  2  Aims  of  Nature  Study.  —  Francis  E.  Lloyd. 

March  Outline  of  Course  in  Nature  Study  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  etc.  — 

Elizabeth  Carss.     (Out  of  print.) 
No.  3  Outline  of  Course  in  English  in  the  Horace  Mann  School.  —  Franklin  T. 

May  Baker. 

English    Composition    and    Topical    Studies    in    Literature.  —  Herbert    V. 

Abbott,  Ellen  Y.  Stevens,  and  Emily  Brinckerhoff.    (Out  of  print.) 
No.  4  Syllabi  for  Teachers  College  Courses: 

September  History    of    Education.  —  Paul    Monroe.      Principles    of    Education.  — 

Nicholas    Murray    Butler.      School    Administration.  —  Samuel    T. 

Button.     National  Educational   Systems.  —  James   E.   Russell, 
No.  5  Outlines  of  Courses  in  Hand  Work  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  : 

November  pi^e  Arts.  —  Alfred  V.  Churchill.     Domestic  Art.  —  Mary  S.  Wool- 

man.       Domestic     Science.  —  Helen     Kinne.       Manual     Training.  — 

Charles   R.   Richards. 

CONTENTS    or    VOLUME    II-lQOl 
No.  1  Biology    in    the    Horace    Mann    High    School.  —  Francis    E.    Lloyd    and 

January  Maurice  A.  Bigelow. 

Uo.  2  Geography  in  the  Horace  Mann  Schools.  —  Richard  E.  Dodge  and  Miss 

March  C.  B.  Kirchwey. 

No.  3  Child   Study.  —  Sources   of   Material   and   Syllabi   of   College    Courses.  — 

May  Edward  L.  Thorndike. 

No.  4  Syllabi  of  Courses  in  Elementary  and  Applied  Psychology.  —  Edward  L. 

September  Thorndike. 

No.  5  The  Economics  of  Manual  Training  (dealing  with  the  cost  of  the  equipment 

November  and  the  maintenance  of  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Art  and  Domestic 

Science  in  each  of  the  grades  and  the  high  school).  —  Louis  Rouillion. 

(Out  of  print.) 

CONTENT*    OF    VOLUME    I1I-1Q02 

No.  1  Horace  Mann  School:    Dedication  Number. 

January  Papers  by  President  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Superintendent  S.  T.  Dutton, 

and  others,  on  Present-Day  Problems  in  Education. 
Chemistry   and   Physics   in   the   Horace   Mann   High   School.  —  Professor 

John  F.  Woodhull. 
Helps    for    the    Teaching    of    Ccesar.  —  Professor    Gonzalez    Lodge,    and 

Messrs.  H.  H.  Hubbell  and  William  F.  Little. 
The  Speyer  School.     Part  I:  Its  History  and  Purpose.  —  Dean   Russell, 
Professor  F.  M.  McMurry  and  Mr.  Jesse  D.  Burks. 


No.  2 

March 

Nos.  3  and  4 
May,  September 
No.  5 
November 


CONTENT*    OF    VOLUME    IV-1Q03 

No.  1  The  Speyer  School.     Part  H  :  Its  Curriculum  and  its  Relation  to  Teachers 

January  College.  —  Professor  F.  M.  McMurry  and  Mr.  Jesse  D.  Burks. 

No.  2  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  School.  —  Professors  David  Eugene  Smith 

March  and  Frank  M.  McMurry. 

No.  3  May  New  Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages.  —  Leopold  Bahlsen,  Ph.D. 

No.  4  September    University    Extension.  —  Professor    Frederick    H.    Sykes. 

No.  5  The  Philosophy  and  Psychology  of  the  Kindergarten.  —  Dean  Russell,  Pro- 

November  fessor  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  and  John  Angus  MacVannel,  Ph.D. 

CONTENTS    OF    VOLUME    V-IQO* 

No.  1  Music  in   the  Schools.  —  Professor   Charles   H.   Farnsworth   and   Miss 

January  Mari  R.  Hofer. 

No.  2  The  Curriculum  of  the  Elementary  School.  —  Superintendent  Samuel  T. 

''^^^''^  Dutton,  Principal  Henry  C.  Pearson,  and  Professors  Charles  R. 

Richards,  Thomas  D.  Wood,  and  John  F.  Woodhull. 

No.  3  Experimental     Work     in     Elementary     Schools.  —  Professor     Frank     M. 

May  McMurry  and  others. 

No.  4  Syllabi  of  Courses  in  Education  and  English: 

September  The    Philosophy    of    Education.  —  John    Angus    MacVannel.      English 

Composition.  —  Herbert  Vaughan  Abbott.  The  Teaching  of  English 
in  Elementary  Schools.  —  Franklin  Thomas  Baker.  History  of 
English  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  —  Frederick  Henry 
Sykes. 

No.  5  Kindergarten  Education.  —  Papers  on  Teaching  and  Practice.  —  Professor 

November    ^  Mary  D.  Runyan,  Miss  Caroline  G.  O'Grady  and  others. 

Subscription  price,  $1.00  per  annum;  single  numbers,  30  cents;  5  or  more  copies  to  one 
address,  20  cents  each;  25  or  more  copies  to  one  address,  15  cents  each;  postage  prepaid  in 
each  case.     Address,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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